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Gottor's Address. 


IT has not been our practice at the commencement of the New 
Year to write an address to our readers. Now, however, that 
‘five summers and winters have passed since our literary off- 
spring was introduced into the studies of so many of the clergy, 
we think we may venture, as being no longer strangers, to wish 
them cordially a happy New Year! 

The relation of an editor to his.readers must necessarily vary 
according to the character of his publication. There is the 
commercial editor for instance, to whom the getting and in- 
creasing of readers is merely a means of gaining an income. 
There is again the political editor, who seeks as his principal 
object to wield an influence in the state; but the religious 
editor has responsibilities and interests which outweigh either 
of these, for he seeks~to influence his readers for God. He 
serves with the pen a ministry which others serve with the 
tongue, though, unlike his fellow-labourers, he does not know 
those to whom he ministers, nor, in the great majority of 
cases, even see them; and it is only now and then that an 
intimation reaches him that his poor efforts are producing 
adequate results. It is hard for an editor to realize among 
his readers the existence of that sympathy which a pastor 
finds in his parish, and on the other hand there are com- 
paratively few who know or can sympathize with ar editor’s 
difficulties. Of these there are many. There is, first, the 
difficulty of procuring the writers he would like to have. 
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Some correspondents almost seem to imagine that the great 
men of the country have only to be written to for literary 
contributions, and they will bring them by hatfuls. But this 
is not so. Great men are usually busy men, and find it hard 
to add to their engagements. And in the case of lesser 
luminaries, with men who are working their parishes admi- 
rably, who have plans and systems that would be of the 
ereatest use to their fellows, even they sometimes cannot, and 
sometimes will not, put their plans on paper. We say 
“sometimes cannot,’ for we know of two eminent London 
preachers, one of whom told the editor that though he could 
make and preach a sermon himself, he could not tell others 
how to do so; and the second, after sitting down to prepare 
some sermon outlines, gave it up in despair, and wrote to 
say that he could not do them. But a more serious difficulty 
with an editor is to secure the kind of papers he wants. 
Sermonic manuscripts full of piety and good thoughts, but 
aiming at nothing very practical, are easy to be had; so too, 
though in a less degree, are solid papers, the outcome of 
learned leisure, on theoretical and theological subjects, a few of 
which from time to time are interesting to the student. But it 
is not so easy to get papers which deal at all exhaustively with 
the practical details of parish work; which give names, dates, 
places, references, and in fact set before a clerical reader, espe- 
cially one still young, a quantity of suggestive information, 
such as makes him feel that he knows now how to set about 
a given branch of parochial work. 

But these are not all an editor’s troubles. There are the 
“ publishers’ boys and printers’ proofs,” the keeping of printers, 
authors, and publishers up to time (though happily we have 
little to complain of in this respect), and then laying out 
their produce on his Procrustean bed. The editor has, it may 
be, a hundred pages to fill, neither more nor less. When his 
proofs are arranged, they are found to occupy ninety and nine. 
Something must, therefore, be lengthened or a piece of “ pad- 
ding” put in. Or again, perhaps the proofs amount to more 
than the hundred ; then Mr. Someone’s article has to be ex- 
changed for another which happens to be a few pages shorter, 
and so fits “the frame.” When the publication at length 
appears, Mr. Someone thinks it very strange that his article is 
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omitted ; whilst a second Mr. Someone, on looking hastily in 
the Magazine, is surprised at this or offended at that, and by 
epistolary communications or otherwise reminds the editor that 
his troubles are not yet over, and also shows him that he has 
not succeeded in pleasing everybody, in spite of his labours, his 
pains, aye, and sometimes even his prayers. 

But an editor has also his encouragements. To begin with, 
it is a great privilege to have monthly an entré into several 
thousand homes, especially when it is remembered that in the 
case of many of those homes they are centres of good in their 
respective parishes. We know, too, from spontaneous testimony, 
that our periodical meets with a welcome, cordial and unfeigned, 
from many a clergyman; and, we may also add, many a clergy- 
man’s wzfe. Again, it was no small pleasure to the Editor, on 
entering the studies of brethren in California, in Utah, in Turkey, 
and Greece, to find the Clergyman’s Magazine placed on their 
shelves, and that too, as a brother said in Corfu, “not for ornae 
ment, but for use.” Again, the well-wishers of the Magazing 
may take comfort in the simple fact that we have now existed 
for five years, and some one was kind enough to say, a few 
days since, “ without any signs of deterioration or going back.” 
At the beginning, the editor of an older homiletic publication, 
after trumpeting forth the wonders of his own serial, thus 
hailed our appearance, “If this (first) number (of the Clergy-, 
man's Magazine) is a fair specimen, it is impossible for it to 
live ; unless the object of sermons is to act the part of mental 
chloral, and make the pulpit more somnific than ever..... 
The first discourse is by a bishop, and characteristically dull. 
It has not a single original thought, nor one ray of genius.” 
etc., etc. All which may have been true of the past, and 
may prove so of the future. This we leave to the judg- 
ment of time and of others. Meanwhile, we are not yet 
dead, so that we may perhaps venture to hope that we have 
improved, or else we must confess to a suspicion that the afore- 
said editor has changed his mind; for we observed some time 
since, that though fully convinced that his own periodical is 
of its kind the best ever produced, yet he has thought it desir- 
able to come into our advertisement pages to say so. 

After all, however, an editor’s work is that of a sower rather 
than a reaper, and many of his encouragements have to be 
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drawn from negative sources. He may think himself happy 
if he escapes blame, and still more so if he occasionally hears 
that his labour has been blessed. If men get from a periodical 
either good to themselves or help in their work, they do not 
feel called upon to sit down forthwith and write to the editor. 
Very encouraging testimonies, however, in our own case, are 
forthcoming from time to time in connection with the Church 
Homiletical Society. Some of them were quoted in the report 
in the last October number, and another has been lately re- 
ceived from a young curate, which is much to the point. He 
says “The Clergyman’s Magazine has been of great assistance 
to me in a large parish of 16,000 population. And what 
success I may have attained during the short time I have 
been in Holy Orders, I attribute first to God’s Holy Spirit, 
and after that mainly to your Magazine.” A few such testi- 
monies as this go far to lift one above printers’ proofs and 
editorial worries. Here is ground for editor, subscribers, and 
authors to rejoice together, in the hope that hereafter many 
will come forth to show that a good work has been done, and 
that pains have not been vainly spent in this or indeed in any 
other portion of the Lord’s vineyard. 

In this spirit we wish to begin another year. At a recent 
clerical meeting in London, the chairman welcomed the handful 
of clergymen present, and said that he saw represented in them 
a hundred thousand persons. Reckoning in this fashion, we 
might expect that through our Magazine some millions are 
influenced. For this we are thankful, though if it were God’s 
will we would fain have the circle enlarged. The same edi- 
torial pains needed to produce three thousand copies would also 
serve for ten thousand. We are therefore trying to effect an 
increase. We have heard of some bishops, and senior clergy 
purchasing extra copies to give to their juniors. We know of 
some preachers to whom our periodical is sent as a present 
from their friends among the laity, and there are fathers and 
mothers who take it for their clergymen sons. We could wish 
that this might grow; but we are making a special effort this 
month to bring the Society and Magazine before the episcopal 
clergy of America and Canada. ‘heir readiness to be as one 
with the Anglican clergy has been seen in their synodical 
action, The English clergyman who crosses the Atlantic is 
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sure to receive an invitation to minister in the American church, 
and on entering the studies of its pastors, he will not fail to be 
struck that their standard authors are nearly identical with those 
on his own shelves. Is it then a vain hope that an increased 
circulation of the Clergyman's Magazine in America may tend 
to foster a union already begun between us? The article on 
Emigration in this month’s number shows us what a vast 
number of English are becoming American, and if English 
pastors hope one day to find again their sheep that have wandered 
to other pastures, they will do well to follow them not only 
with their prayers, but their correspondence and influence too. 
America is already a great nation, and unless we are mistaken, 
will become a greater nation still. In their literature, however, 
and many of their religious institutions, they still look respect- 
fully for counsel, for help, and for example to the older country. 
Let us endeavour, therefore, that they shall not look in vain. 
When we look back upon the past, we feel deeply thankful 
for what has been done. We remember six years ago with 
what hesitation, and for a short time with what sleeplessness, 
we looked forward to the ‘responsibility of undertaking so 
solemn a work as the editing of a clerical magazine for men, 
each of whom should be a teacher of others; and we then 
determined that, if the Magazine obtained only a certain number 
of readers, we would be prepared for whatever self-sacrifice the 
undertaking might demand. That number was soon attained, 
and doubled and trebled, and by God’s mercy we still continue. 
We throw ourselves, therefore, upon the sympathy of our 
readers for the future, and for the coming year we would say to 
each, May it find thee blessed, leave thee blessed, and be to 
thee the most blessed of years. Blessed be thou in the city, 
and blessed be thou in the field. Blessed be all near and dear 
to thee. Blessed be thy basket and thy store ; blessed in thy 
going out and coming in; im thy rising up and thy lying down. 
The Lord make all grace to abound toward thee. The Lord 
make thee a blessing to all, a grief to none. The Lord bless 
thee exceedingly above all that we can ask or think ; grant 
thee many happy years on earth, rest in paradise, and glory in 


heaven, for Jesus’ sake. 
THE EDITOR. 
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Glergumen’s Wibes, Sisters, Banghters: 
How then may Hinder, and boty they 
mw Hely a Clerguman's cork. 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS PIGOU, D.D., VICAR OF HALIFAX, AND 
CHAPLAIN-IN-ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN. 


I. HOW THEY MAY HINDER. 


WE are gathered to-day on a special occasion, seeking in 
retirement a special blessing from on high. Holy men of all 
ages have availed themselves of such seasons. Our Lord Him- 
self “withdrew into a solitary place, and there prayed.” He 
sometimes called His disciples apart, whilst many were coming 
and going; and not a few of those who now represent His 
disciples—His ministers and pastors—have cause to testify to 
the spiritual advantage they have derived in spending what 
are called “retreats” or “quiet days,” in company with their 
brethren, in self-examination, meditation, and prayer. Now, 
since this has proved the happy experience of clergymen, the 
thought has naturally arisen that similar seasons of retirement 
would be useful for those with whom they are so closely and 
intimately connected. In the seventeenth century, retreats 
were afforded to women generally, and found profitable ; and 
if then found profitable to women generally, are we not justi- 
fied in believing they may be especially useful to you? More- 
over, it may be observed that clergymen are professedly trained 
for their work ; whereas with clergymen’s wives it not unfre- 
quently happens that they have had little or no preparation 
for the responsible position into which they have entered. 

It is probably not far from the truth to say that a large 
proportion of women married to clergy have been by marriage 
withdrawn from a very different sphere of life. Some few have 
doubtless been brought up in a clergyman’s family as sisters or 
daughters, and to such there is little or nothing new in their 
married life; their earliest associations are connected with a 


* The substance of two addresses delivered on a ““quiet day ” set apart for the 
wives, sisters, and adult daughters of the clergy of several rural deaneries, 
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parish, its routine work, its distinctness, its restraints. It is not 
so with all. The society in which they once moved, their 
pursuits, tastes more or less indulged, their amusements, their 
ideas or views of life, were wholly and even widely different. 
They have had no special contact with the peculiar life of a 
clergyman. Their childhood and maidenhood may have been 
spent amidst some of the more sensuous and exciting scenes 
of life. Their world was one of pleasure. The theatre, opera, 
ball-room, outdoor sports, even the hunting-field, were of fami- 
liar enjoyment. They may have been courted and flattered. 
because of personal grace or accomplishments, and nothing 
has surprised their parents more than that they should have 
accepted a clergyman. Such instances have been of frequent 
occurrence. I do not for one moment say that the “knowledge 
of the world” thus gained is without its use and value. It is 
very easy to see if a woman has any real knowledge of the 
- world, and it does undoubtedly give her a tone and stamp. 
Wisely used, it may even be a power. To such, however, the 
life of a minister of Christ, where that life is lived consistently 
and truly, must be a great, a violent contrast. “ Very hum- 
drum” is the verdict of sympathizing and wondering friends. 
Frequent services, Bible classes, mothers’ meetings, sewing 
classes, night schools, visiting the sick, the deaf, the dying, the 
vicarage free of access to all sorts of people, and at all times, 
intercourse with many with whom by birth and education she 
can have but little in sympathy, enforced quietness if her hus- 
band is to be free for study—all this is a great contrast to 
what she remembers of enjoyment in her girlhood days. Should 
she marry one whose lot is cast, not in the stir and greater 
activity of our larger towns, but in some very remote and quiet 
village, the contrast is intensified. With her previous expe- 
rience, with her bringing up, so foreign to such a life, she has 
to accommodate herself to it. She may do so from a sense of 
duty, just as she enters on all the obligations of the married 
state. It may be all against the grain, yet by constant effort 
of the will and by the sought help of God, she may outwardly 
conform to it. She may become habituated to it, though the 
heart be not in it. But in whatever spirit she enter upon 
it, is it too much to say that in marrying a clergyman a woman 
marries his work ? 
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I need not dilate on the advantages of a married clergy. 
This is not our subject, tempting as it is to dilate upon it ; but 
all allow that a woman, with her peculiar gifts, qualities, and 
influence, may be to her husband a great hindrance or a great 
help. This is true of her in all walks of life, in all the spheres of 
professional life ; but I doubt whether there is any sphere of life 
in which her influence for good or ill is greater than as a member 
of a clergyman’s household. If her husband be disposed to be 
indolent, inactive, inert; and indolence of disposition be her own 
defect, she encourages him in his inactivity; if he be earnest, and 
she not, it is to his discouragement. Whatever he is by himself 
may be aggravated ; but for her he might and would be more 
devoted. I do not enter on the question of choice of a wife.* 
Thoughwe may assume that a clergyman contemplating marriage 
would have an eye to one who would help him in his life-work, 
yet we must remember that it is not wine only that intoxi- 
cates ; there is the ztoxication of love. That wonderful affinity 
which draws us one to another, and leads to marriage, is per se; 
it is the result of pure affection, which does not coldly consider 
mutual fitness, and does not always take into calculation the 
conditions of the union. Iwould also leave out of consideration, as 
a cause of hindrance or help, an invalid wife, as also the question 
of straitened circumstances. These are incidental to the married 
state ; but they are not a question of personal character. What I 
have in view is the personal character ; how far, as regards the 
spiritual life, she is ex rapport with him in his work ; and how 
far, as regards her personal example, she may help or hinder 
him ; and this only time can show. 

Now, we may at the very outset say that the greatest of all 
hindrances is secret worldliness of mind. The instances of any 
very vicious life, or of indulged sin in some of its more notorious 
and palpable forms, are happily very rare. I mean such as have 
come within one’s own cognizance—e.g., habits of intemperance, 
perilous and even scandalous flirtation, kleptomania, contracting 
debts. Where a clergyman’s wife or daughter is guilty of any 
of these, the clergyman’s influence must be to some extent 
impaired ; and yet the world, as a rule, pities him, and is not 
wanting in its sympathy, because these are vices which are in 


* See an admirable article on the “Clergyman’s Family,” by the Rev. E. Garbett, 
Clergyman’s Magazine, November, 1880, 
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the blood, so to speak, and out of the control of another's 
influence. But worldliness which does not sin against the 
world, and which many are only too glad to see as excusing 
their own, must be a hindrance ; partly because it is an indica- 
tion that she does not realize the distinctness and sacred character 
of her husband's calling, and partly because he ought to have 
control over its more palpable forms. This worldliness may 
manifest itself in affecting titled society, and in very eager solici- 
tude to be on intimate terms with the nobility ; it is shown in 
decided preference for some one who has a handle to his or her 
name ; the visit of such to the vicarage is alluded to more fre- 
quently than the occasion requires ; the card is so placed amongst 
others, that it may be at once seen; the visit itself brings no 
little flutter and fuss into the household. Now, all know that 
it is one mark of a true gentlewoman not to be thus exercised 
by the presence or kindly call of one whom the accident of birth 
has called to some higher grade of life ; for after all, “My Lady” 
is a woman, of the same flesh and blood, and there is a recog- 
nition of her state which is free from all vulgarity of feeling ; 
but there may be a hankering after that which represents and 
embodies station, rank, wealth, position, society ; and the visit 
from the titled, or the invitation to the “great house,” may be 
so accepted and so spoken of as to discover the latent worldli- 
ness. - There may be what is ordinarily understood by the love 
of society. The clergyman’s wife and daughters, if they can 
afford it, are handsomely and even gaily dressed ; they are in 
the latest fashion ; they are seen at county balls ; they dance 
with step as light as any ball Aadztuce; they receive invitations 
for every gaiety in the neighbourhood ; they ride with the 
hounds; they act in tableaux vivants ; there is, in fact, as far 
as outward things can show, absolutely nothing @zstznct in their 
lives. It is known that they are the wife and daughters of the 
Rev. So-and-So, but they are only his wife and children. Now, 
where a clergyman’s wife is worldly, and his children are en- 
couraged by the wife’s example, and they come to some gathering 
dressed out in latest fashions, remarkable not for that sobriety 
which should distinguish, but for that similarity of taste in which 
all distinction between the world and they who are not of the 
world disappears,—say what we will—justify, excuse it as we 
may try to do—it must more or less be the occasion of reflection 
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on the husband and father. So inconsistent is the world, that 
while it encourages its devotees, nine persons out of ten, in 
their heart of hearts, are conscious that there is some inconsis- 
tency, and secretly do not approve it. Such inconsistency 
therefore cannot but neutralize the pastor’s influence in his own 
parish ; it blunts the edge of his sharp exhortations against 
worldliness ; it suggests comparisons between what he says with 
so much fervour in the pulpit, and what is actually illustrated 
in his own belongings ; it makes the world and common folk 
stare, and say, “ Look at home;” it gives the impression, fatal 
to the ministry, of want of reality in himself and in his family ; 
it weakens his legitimate influence over others, if they see that 
it is practically powerless over those who live nearest to him. 
And who will say that such inconsistency on the part of those 
who in their demeanour and dress, in the society they seek 
and care for, in the character of their amusements and con- 
versation, should set a igh example of distinctness and 
separateness from the world, cannot but seriously hinder work 
which is in itself so distinct and so little of the world? Yes, 
however earnest the man himself may at one time have been, 
however solicitous he may aw fond still be for the welfare 
of his people, this dead weight of worldliness in his family 
must paralyze his ministry. Is it not, I ask you, an awful 
responsibility to put any stumbling-block in the way of Christ's 
work? 

How careful, again, the wife of a clergyman should be in the 
way in which she speaks of her husband’s duties, and of the 
impression her guarded or unguarded conversation may give. 
She may so speak as to show that she herself has no real 
heart in it, and that her share in it is perfunctory. I 
remember on one occasion, when a subject of clerical interest 
was being discussed at a social gathering, a clergyman’s 
wife suddenly exclaiming, “Oh! do not let us talk shop.” 
It may be true that in many professions men, by common 
consent, avoid conversation which relates to their profession, 
but such language ought surely never to be used with reference 
to the most solemn and sacred themes, least of all by a clergy- 
man’s wife... No one was more grieved than she, later on, that 
such an expression should have fallen from her lips; for the time 
came to her when she realized the “ truth as it is in Jesus,” as 
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she never realized it before, and in the light of a real conversion 
to God she saw that on the day she thus spoke she had no 
real heart in the Lord’s work. When clergy meet, they have 
much in common, topics of interest to discuss, difficulties in 
their parishes to talk over, questions to ask of one another, 
interchange of varied experience, which should be encouraged, 
and they will speak of what is in their hearts. Living for the most 
part isolated lives, such interchange of experience is helpful, and 
one is not prepared to find all such conversation arrested in its 
flow by a sudden exclamation, “Oh! do not let us talk shop.” 
Shall I name amongst hindrances, want of loving encourage- 
ment? Wow far a few words of loving encouragement go with 
us all! The wife sees her husband weary, fretted, disheartened, 
depressed. She may know something of his mind ; she cannot 
know it all. A few words of loving encouragement at such 
times brighten life. To say, “Oh, you are over-working ; if you 
will do so-and-so, of course you will feel it ; it is no use speak- 
ing to you; it is all your own fault; you have only yourself to 
blame,” etc., etc.—all this may be very true, but it does not 
cheer. And if such medicine must be administered, she might 
gather a flower out of the physician’s garden, and a hint from 
his practice ; the most bitter and nauseous medicine may have 
its bitterness almost taken away, because of some ingredient 
which makes it less distasteful. A querulous, fault-finding 
spirit does no good, and instead of our sympathies going forth 
in their reach after sympathy, such a spirit is like the touch 
which the snail feels; it draws in its horns into its own shell. 
It is like the too near approach of our ruder hand to the deli- 
cate fibres of the sensitive plant which contract at our touch. 
Should she not also watch against jealousy? My own con- 
viction, founded now on a very varied experience of twenty- 
five years, is that zealousy amongst clergy and clergymen’s 
families is one of the greatest hindrances to Christ’s work. It 
is twice, thrice accursed. There is scarcely anything to which 
jealousy will not stoop, to acts the meanest, to words the 
most scandalous and damaging, to thoughts the most false 
and unworthy. Well does Solomon say of jealousy, “it is cruel 
as the grave.” It is the canker eating out the life, which but 
for it might be so healthy; it is the blight resting like mil- 
dew, or rust, or fungus, on what seems so fair. The clergyman 
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exhorts his people to do all in their power to increase Christ’s 
kingdom, but he cannot bear to hear that God is using his 
brother-clergyman apparently more than He is using him; that 
he has a larger congregation, or that his people love him. The 
clergyman’s wife is infected with his spirit, and she encourages 
what she ought to discourage. She cannot bring herself to 
speak graciously and kindly of him or of his wife, if she be 
active and zealous and useful. She infects her children with 
her spirit of bitterness, and they infect others, and so the con- 
tagion subtly spreads, until a congregation becomes infected 
with it, and instead of recognizing the world-wide fact of varied 
gifts and diverse opportunities, and thanking God whenever 
and by whomsoever His work is being done, they give the lie 
to all their professions of zeal for His cause ; they make their 
prayers ridiculous, if not profane; and, instead of furthering 
Christ’s kingdom with all their heart, they too plainly, by this 
accursed spirit of jealousy, show that the glory of God and the 
increase of His kingdom is limited in their conception and aim by 
their own success, and by the share they may take in it. Oh! 
ask God to help you to put far from you that “jealousy which 
is cruel as the grave.” 

Again, there may be a spirit of independence, which may be 
a fruitful source of hindrance. A wife may struggle to obtain 
an undue influence in a parish, She may want to have, and 
persevere in striving to have, her own way, and in particulars 
contrary to her husband’s views and wishes. But the parish is 
his, not hers. He has the ordering and conduct of the services, 
not she. He is not fit to be where he is, if he does not know 
what his people want, and what they do not require. I do not 
now dwell on such extreme and lamentable facts as the wife 
becoming of a different persuasion or communion, and even 
having her children baptized into that communion without his 
knowledge or consent, though such has been the case; nor 
again of widely divergent views, the wife being “very High 
Church” in her proclivities, and the husband “very low” in 
his, or vice versd. It is quite possible to conceive how the one 
may balance the other, and moderate ritual be the harmonious 
result ; but it is to be regretted when husband and wife, closely 
linked the one to the other, are like dogs coupled, each straining 
at the collar to go its own and a different way; where her theo- 
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logical tenets are essentially different from his own, where she 
seeks to introduce into his church ornaments, usages, practices at 
variance with his principles and teaching, and thus by so doing 
she and not he frets the parish. I recall an instance of this. 
Visiting on one occasion the churches in my deanery, I found that 
a cross on the holy table was, rightly or wrongly, an offence to 
the congregation. To them at least it savoured of Rome. The 
husband appealed to me as Rural Dean, as to its legality, telling 
me at the same time that his wife had placed it there, notwith- 
standing his protests. Finding it was fixed, and not moveable, 
I told him that as a fixture it was contrary to law, but that it 
might be placed on the holy table if moveable. He proceeded 
at once to remove it. As I came out of the church, she said to 
him in my hearing, “I will take care to replace it by a fixture.” 
As far as I know, she did. This at least was to pull and run in 
two opposite directions. You say “this would rarely occur;” 
“the husband must have been very weak,” etc. I only give it 
as an illustration of that zzdependence, or interference, which is 
a hindrance. 

I might speak of the harm that comes from interference or 
meddling with curates. As a rule, curates are thoroughly loyal, 
and recognize what is due to a vicar. They are agreed to 
carry out his plans and projects, but they cannot serve two 
masters. <A story is told in London of a gentleman who had 
been to a clergyman’s study, and after various questions had 
agreed to become his curate. He was descending the stairs, 
when the clergyman’s wife took him aside, and put him through 
a second examination, to which he quietly submitted, but at 
the close asked to be shown back to the study, where he begged 
to be released from his engagement. It is a great mistake 
for a clergyman’s wife to assume towards a curate the position 
of a vicar. The curate, in his expressive way of putting 
the case, says “he will not stand it.” He naturally asks, 
“Who is vicar?” I have heard of a wife sending for a curate 
to rate him soundly for his sermon; he in the guilelessness 
of his heart thinking he had been giving her ghostly counsel. 
There is an interference with curates which they naturally 
resent, and this weakens the vicar’s authority. 

Again, a wife may allow her husband to be uzduly harassed 
about domestic matters, partly from want of power in managing 
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her household, partly from want of tact. In this mundane state 
of things it were utopian to look for freedom from care. It is 
one blessing of married life, that joy is doubled and care 
divided ; but there is not a little which a wife may make her 
own business, and about which she need not trouble her husband, 
so as to leave his mind as far as possible free for his studies, 
his preparation for his pulpit and classes, and for more quiet 
thought. Conflicts between servants, collision of opinion in the 
kitchen, internecine squabbles, idle tales, foolish gossip, intangible 
rumours,—there is much of this sort she may hear ard keep to 
herself; and it is somewhat hard on him, as he has a wife and 
grown-up daughters, that he should be unduly occupied with the 
details of housekeeping. It is a trial to have to lay down some 
book of lore and research, or some interesting disquisition, or to 
put aside the pen which has been transcribing thoughts of God, 
for some subject so foreign as the butcher and baker, gas and 
water bills, the pattern of a chintz, the replacing of hopelessly 
broken crockery. To a certain extent all this is inevitable, 
but it may be so dealt with as not unduly to disturb him. 

I must very briefly touch on a dove of ease, or self-indulgence 
in any form, which stands in the way of that loving help which 
is at the cost and sacrifice of self; when the wife is no help, 
but a drag, like one of those logs tied round an animal’s 
neck to keep it from going too far. She is rarely seen with 
him where her presence would at least evince interest, and 
encourage others; she lets others do the work, and yet is the 
vicar’s wife ; the daughters do not visit the sick, or teach in 
the schools, or take any interest in the children of the parish. 
All this works for harm. 

I might speak of doing good, but zz a disagreeable way, in 
a patronizing spirit, or in an overbearing spirit, or in a spirit 
impatient of mediocrity and dulness, or in a captious spirit, or 
in that singularly unhappy and unfortunate form in which some 
one is aggrieved, or offended by bluntness, want of Christian 
courtesy and womanly gentleness, in a spirit which makes you 
more feared than loved, because of the lack of the milk of 
human kindness. Many would rather the good were not done, 
if it cannot be more pleasantly done, 

Shall I speak of the vice of tittle-tattle and gossip, and the 
irreparable mischief that may be done in a parish by a busy 
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and careless tongue? From her position, a clergyman’s wife 
becomes acquainted with much concerning parishioners that the 
world outside does not know or guess. It is fatal to confi- 
dence, and to all that good understanding which should subsist 
between a pastor and his people, if his wife make her visits the 
occasion of tittle-tattle and gossip about her neighbours; if, 
instead of putting the best construction, she puts on the worst ; 
if she spread abroad with all the authority of her position 
what should be kept sacred and secret; if she be known as 
one of the very last persons in whom you may with safety 
confide. By her above all should this be realized — 
‘* Believe not each accusive tongue, 
As some weak people do; 
But ever hope that story wrong, 
Which ought not to be true.” 

And as for his children, how great the sorrow, how baneful 
the effect, how harmful the influence, if they are not faithful, 
but “accused of riot or unruly!” It is true that piety cannot be 
entailed, nor handed down as a piece of plate or precious heir- 
loom; but if a clergyman’s children set a bad example in a 
parish, account for it as we may, or repudiate as we may the 
responsibility, the clergyman himself is more or less reflected 
on. Alas! in how many instances have the irregularity of life, 
the open viciousness of conduct, the ill-chosen companions, the 
transparent indifference to religion, the disregard of parental 
authority, the clandestine or unsanctioned marriage, the spend- 
thrift habits, entered as iron into the father’s soul, brought with 
it an ever-present and depressing weight of sadness, ruined his 
influence, and made a wreck of what might have been so dear, 
so happy, so bright ! 

I might say more, but I must stop here. Much has been 
left unsaid ; much might have been much better said. God 
forbid that a word should have fallen from my lips that should 
seem to any ungentle or ungracious, or that could give pain. 
And yet I have not drawn on my imagination. I have drawn 
on facts within my own knowledge; I have kept strictly within 
the limits of what I have myself seen and known. Now, one of 
the objects of this “ quiet day” is to encourage self-examination, 
that exercise of religion which turns our religion into an im- 
pressive reality. I pray you in the opportunity of solem silence, 
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examine yourself: search out your spirit. Take if you will your 
general life, or take up the points I have so imperfectly put 
before you one by one, and hearken to what conscience says. 
In the bent of my mind, in the secret inclination of my heart, 
am I worldly? Is my heart in my husband’s, in my Master’s 
work? Do TI love the Lord Jesus Christ? Am I constrained 
by that love? Is mine a consecrated life? Have I ever given 
my heart, myself, truly to Him? Am I keeping back part 
of the price? Am I an example to believers, to my household, 
to my children? Is my example one it were safe to follow ? 
Have I a delight in the service of Christ? Do I gladly recog- 
nize good in others, and doI rejoice in their success? Can I 
subordinate my views and wishes. to the general good, and lay 
the cross on the impulses of my nature? Is the law of love 
the one by which I strive to live, and in my intercourse with 
the world do I pray that I may adorn the doctrine of God my 
Saviour in all things? Do I pray Him daily to wse me? and 
without sccret hankerings after the world, or half-hearted 
compromises, or a reluctant spirit, do I identify myself with 
that work to which God in His providence has called me? 
Do I so live that, associated with a minister of Christ in his 
work, I may never knowingly and wilfully hinder him? 

Put some such questions to your heart. Set before you what 
the ministry is, how great its responsibility, how momentous its 
issues. Look at it all as you will one day see it on your death- 
bed, as it will be seen when you stand before the great white 
throne! And may a loving Father pardon, for Jesus’ sake, what 
conscience and conviction tell you needs forgiveness, and may 
the recollection of shortcomings and the sense of infirmity and 
need lead to and prompt the secret, heartfelt, believing, beseech- 
ing prayer for grace and strength for the time to come! 


(To be continued.) 
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Outlines from the Ohurch’s Sevbices. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines, 


January Ist. 


he Circumcision of Christ. 


Lp. Rom. iv. 8. Gos. Luke ii. 15. Pss. i,-—viti. 
Less. Gen. xvii. 9 ; Rom. ii. 17; Deut. x. 12 ; Col. ii. 8—18. 


“ BLESSEDNESS.”—-GOOD WISHES FOR A NEW YEAR. 


BY THE REV. H. ARMSTRONG HALL, VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, 
ST. PHILIP AND JACOB WITHOUT, BRISTOL. 


Rom. iv. 9. —‘‘ Cometh this blessedness then upon the circumcision only, or upon the 
uncircumetistion also? for we say that faith was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness.” 


To-Day we wish one another “‘a happy new year;” in other words, we 
desire for ourselves and those in whom we are interested the best and 
the greatest possible happiness, or, as St. Paul here calls it, “ blessed- 
ness,” for the twelve months upon which we are entering. It is clearly 
useless, however, to wish for happiness if, on the one hand, our lives and 
conduct are of such a character as to render it impossible for us to 
possess it; or if, on the other hand, we are seeking it in a direction 
where it is impossible for us to find it [1]. 

Yet, since without “ blessedness,” the coming year must be sad and 
wearisome, consider— 


I. Its cause. 

Some seek it in earthly glory, monetary prosperity, or the praise of 
man ; but the psalmist, in the passage (Ps. xxxii.) from which St. Paul 
quotes (ver. 7, 8), states its cause to be the forgiveness of sin ; t.e., (1) the 
fact of that forgiveness, (2) the assurance in the heart of the individual 
of the personal application of the fact [2]. The fact implies that all have 
sinned, and that the guilt of sin remains (even though the sin itself has 
long passed. away) until forgiveness has been effected (Pearson on the 
Creed, art. x., par. 4, 5, 6): the assurance, which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the fact, and upon which (although future blessedness 
is in no way affected by it) the sense of present blessedness depends, is 
the right of every believer, and is glorifying to God. 
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II. Its channel [3]. 

Men seek “ blessedness” by means ot morality, philanthropy, asceti- 
cism, or even self-torture ; but by /ath alone can we participate in the 
forgiveness of sins, and be assured of its special application to ourselves. 
Faith teaches us— 

1. That the sacrifice made by Christ was on our behalt. 

2. That such sacrifice was sufficient for the purpose, and was accepted 
by God in lieu of that punishment which our sin deserved. 

3. And that we, confessing our sins, and truly repenting, ‘God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven” us. 


III. Its character. 

Being dependent upon the finished work of Christ and the promise of 
God, this “ blessedness” cannot vary or be diminished to him who by 
faith has attained it ; but the sense of blessedness will vary in persons, or 
in the same person, at different times, according to the depth and reality 
of the faith. The facts above mentioned (II. 1, 2, 3) can never change ; 
but as, from one cause or another, faith in those facts may waver at 
times, he who would have complete blessedness should pray that his 
“faith fail not,” remembering that God will “keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on” Him. 


January 2nd. 


Dbhe Second Sunday after Christmus. 


Ep. Rom. iv. 8. Gos. Luke ii. 15. Pss. ix.—xiv. 
Less. Isa. xlii.; Matt. i. 18; Isa. xliii. or xliv.; Acts i. 


GRACIOUS REDEMPTION. 


BY THE REV. J. E. SAMPSON, VICAR OF BARROW-ON-HUMBER, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Isa. xliv. 21, 22.—‘‘ Remember these, O Facob and Israel ; for thou art my servant : 
L have formed thee ; thou art my servant: O Israel, thou shalt not be forgotten of me. 
ZT have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy sins: return 
unto me; for I have redeemed thee.” 

Tuis chapter sets forth the folly and sin ot idolatry. 

In the midst of these a people, Israel, God’s servants. 

Is he only an idolater who bows before an idol? Whatever we suffer 
to be between our soul and God is an idol (Col. iii. 5). 
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In the midst of these, too, a people who worship, love, serve God. 
Of them, too, the text speaks. Here is— ~ 


I. An invitation to Israel. 

The invitation, “Return unto Me.” The ground on which it rests, 

“T have redeemed, I have blotted out.” “Return unto me,” implies 
nee distance, wandering, unworthiness, fear, captives of sin. 

. God says, Return. The sinner says, How can 1? I am bound, 
Sel sin holds me, justly. God answers, I have redeemed thee, 
paid thy ransom, broken thy chains, opened thy door (Luke iv. 18). 

2. God says, Return unto Je, The sinner says, How canI? Iam 
* polluted, defiled. God answers, I have blotted out thy sins. Thou 
hast cleansing in the precious blood ; ye are clean (John xiii. ro) [4]. 

3- God says, Return wvto Me. Not turn towards Me. Many satisfied 
with this, Christian appearance. But untfo—into My very presence—to 
walk, dwell, commune with Me. The sinner says, How canI? Sin 
darkens the way, wrath frowns. God answers, I have blotted out as @ 
cloud, completely, everlastingly obliterated. The sky is bright above © 
thee. God smiles. Thou mayest freely, fully return. All trace of 
former guilt gone. 


II. A gracious privilege for those who return. 

The privilege, “Thou art My servant:” its accompanying promise, 
“ Thou shalt not be.” ; 

1. All who are near Him serve Him. But first He fits them, flesh 
cannot. “TI have formed thee,” fitted, by new birth, indwelling of the 
Spirit, giving new tastes, desires, etc. This the work of God, “I have. 
We are not made servants by serving; we are made servants that we 
may serve. 

2. This the privilege, to serve Recepcaiy cheerfully, continually, purely, 
under God’s direction. None are Christians who do not serve. Notice 
the repetition in text, also ver. 1, 2. God dwells lovingly on it. 

3- God’s servants have a gracious promise: ‘Thou shalt not be 
forgotten of Me.” Others may forget, be removed, but God never. 
We may be in trouble, persecution, danger, weariness, death, never 
forgotten (Heb. xii. 5; Ps. xlvi.). This satisfied the dying thief, “ Lord, 
remember me” [5]. 


III. A caution. ‘ Remember these.” 
God’s people rejoice, but with trembling : walk surely, but not 


securely (1 Cor. x. 12). 
‘‘Remember these ”—the world, careless, backsliders, self-seekers, 


heathens— 
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1. That you may be humbled (Tit. iii. 3). 

2. That you may honour God before them (Matt. v. 16). 

3. That you may do them good (Gal. vi. 1). 

Are your sins blotted out? If so, serve God, “remember these.” 
If not, return. 


January 6th. 
The Gpiphany. 


£p. Eph. iii. 1. Gos. Matt. ii. 1. Ps5, XXX.—XXXIv. 
Less, Isa, 1x. ; Luke iii. 1523 ; Isa. xlix. 13—24; John ii. 1—12. 


EPIPHANY IN EARTH AND HEAVEN. 


BY THE REV. T. D. BERNARD, M.A., CANON OF WELLS, RECTOR OF WALCOT, 
BATH. 


EPH. iii. 8—11.—‘‘ Unto me, who am less than the least,” etc. 


In this passage we see St. Paul’s estimate of himself and of his work, as 
he ministers in a great epiphany which is going on in earth (ver. 8, 9) 
and in heaven (ver. 10). 

There was a “mystery,” i.e, a scheme of things, in the Divine action 
and government, undiscovered, unimagined, “ from the ages hid in God.” 

There was “an eternal purpose” to accomplish, and to reveal it “zn 
Christ Fesus our Lord,” 

It has been accomplished, and is being made known by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, which discloses (1) “ unsearchable riches” (for pos- 
session), (2) »anifold wisdom (for instruction). 

Intended effects of this preaching :— 

1. On earth. “ Afen” are to see not only “the mystery,” but what 
is “the fellowship of it ;” t.e., their own participation in it, their appre- 
hension of it as meant for themselves, and their actual share in its 
benefits and “riches.” 


2. In heaven. “ Principalities and powers,” etc., study the scene 


on earth, and learn fresh lessons of “ the manifold wisdom of God” from 
“the Church ;” z.e., from actual results, from the Gospel in its relations 
with men, from men in their relations with the Gospel. This is likely. 
If angels behold “the wisdom of God” in the material creation, how 
much more in the moral world, and most in that part of it (the human 


race) where most confusion and conflict and most difficult problems for 
Divine wisdom to solve. 
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The Old Testament has the same teaching; see Job i., where a great 
question is raised before “the sons of God,” and tested for them in 
the case of Job (without his knowledge). 


The use of these thoughts. 


1. They glorify the Lord Jesus, in whom this mystery is accom- 
plished—the Gospel, in which it is revealed—the Church, in which it 
takes effect. 

2. They magnify the ministry (as in mind of Paul), making the charge 
more serious, the work more honourable. 

3. They impress responsibility. Into what a great history we have 
fallen! What great things we are concerned with! Have we a /elow- 
ship in the mystery of Christ? What desire have we for it? What 
experience of it? Are we true members of “the Church”? Angels 
are watching us. They understand the situation. Do we? 

4. They suggest comfort. As to history of the Church, as serving 
larger purposes than appear. As to particular cases, ‘“ mysterious dis- 
pensations,” as illustrating truths or exhibiting grace. One going through 
secret conflicts ; an obscure sufferer, whom no one notices, may instruct 
principalities in heavenly places. What encouragement to take our 
part, whatever it may be, in the life, the work, and the trials of the 
Church ! 


January oth. 
Ohe First Sunday after the Gpiphany. 


£p. Rom. xii. 1. Gos. Luke ii. 41. Pss. xliv.—xlix. 
Less. Isa. li. ; Matt. v. 33; Isa. lii. 13—liii., or liv.; Acts v. 17. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY AND DIVERSITY. 
BY THE REY, T. H. BARNETT, VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, EASTON, BRISTOL. 


Rom. xii. 4, 5.—“ We have many members in one body, and all members have not the 
same office,” etc. 

Introduction. 

The great thought of Epiphany is Christ revealed 40 us, which is the 
theme of the Gospels for this season: a second and consequent thought 
finds expression in the Epistles, viz., Christ revealed 7 us—in our trans- 
formed lives—and ¢hrough us to our fellow-creatures. The Christian 
himself enlightened is to be a light to others; the true light having 
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shined on him, he is to let his “light so shine before men, that they may 
see” Christ revealed in his conduct and character. 

To-day’s Epistle suggests one phase of this revelation of the mind and 
will of Christ in the church-life of His disciples—the unity and the 
diversity consisting in that life. 


I. Unity underlying diversity. 

1. “We have many members in” the “one” natural “body;” and 
just ‘so we, being many” and diverse Christian members of His redeemed 
flock, “are one” mystical “ body in Christ.” 

2. In the natural body the most striking feature is its unity—the way 
in which every part is not so much a distinct unit in itself, as a fraction 
of one great whole ; and so should it be in the Church of Christ (John 
XVll. 20, 21); not the individuality of any member, however excellent, 
but the oneness of the whole community, is to be the evidence of the 
truth of His mission. 

3. This unity can only be realized “in Christ.” Only as His people 
abide in real heart and life fellowship with Him do they form a body 
that is “at unity in itself” If not bound together in the “unity of 
the Spirit” which He has sent to dwell in the Church and in the hearts 
of its members, the body must decay and dissolve into a mass of lifeless 
separate members, corrupt and dissevered. 

4. But being truly united to Him by a participation in His life through 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, the Church is one, though to the eye 
of the world, and in external things, its members may seem to differ. 


II. Diversity consistent with unity. 

1. All truth has two sides from which it may be regarded. This may 
be said of Christian unity. Looked at from the side of church activity, 
the most striking point is the diversity of grace and gifts exemplified in 
Christ’s people. 

2. This diversity of the “members” is quite consistent with the 
substantial unity of the “body,” as shown by the analogy of our human 
frame. 

3- St. Paul draws out very fully this diversity of vocation and function 
in 1 Cor. xii., showing that it is the Divine will that each member should 
have a special and individual function, but that all should work together 
for the mutual help and sustenance of the whole body. 

4. And thus, by this diversity of gifts and offices, all working with one 
aim, in one spirit, by one inner power, is the glory and beauty of the 
Christian Church made to shine forth in the world, the revelation of 
Christ, “a light to lighten the Gentiles.” 
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Conclusion. 

Two practical thoughts flow herefrom. 

1. We all belong to one another. None may say, “I have nothing to 
do with thee,” nor plead, “ Am I my brother’s keeper?” (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 
15,16). Therefore every Christian should try— 

(1) To help his neighbour, to heal differences, and to strengthen the 
life and work of the whole body of Christ’s people [6]. 

(2) To refrain from speaking or doing anything that may hurt or vex 
any “member” of the body, since the Head is thereby pained (Acts ix. 4), 
and the whole body shocked (1 Cor. xii. 26). 

2. We are all necessary to each other, the rich to the poor, and the poor 
to the rich; the sick to the hale, as well as the hale to the sick. All 
can derive help from others, and all can give somewhat to others. All 
depend on each other in the wondrous “compacting together by that 
which every joint supplieth” of the mystic body [7] [8]. 

We should try and realize this, and cultivate that sympathy which is 
to the communion of saints what nervous sensibility is to the human 
body. We should truly share the joys and sorrows of our fellow-Chris- 
tians and of the Church at large. Thus are joys doubled and sorrows 
halved ; thus is the “mind of Christ” most clearly manifested in His 


people [9]. 


January 16th. 


Ohe Second Sunday after the Gpiphany. 


£p. Rom. xii. 6. Gos. John ii. 1. Pss, \xxix.—lxxxv. 
Less. Isa. ly. ; Matt. ix. 18; Isa. lvii. or lxi.; Acts ix. 23. 


THE THOUGHTS OF GOD. 


BY THE REV, NORMAN D, J. STRATON, M.A., VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, AND 
RURAL DEAN, 


Is. lv. 8.—‘‘My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith 
the Lord.” 

Introduction. 

It has been well said that “ religion without a mystery is religion without 
a God.” The ways and dealings of God are deeply mysterious, but the 
incentive to one who reverently studies them is the assurance of Christ, 
“This is life eternal,” etc. (John xvii. 3). We may recollect, however, 
that what is to be learned of this mystery is not to be learned by rote ; 
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it can alone, in any adequate degree, be fathomed by a godly life 
(Hosea vi. 3; John vii. 17). 

Let us endeavour, I. To illustrate the teaching of the text; II. To 
apply it for the guidance of our spiritual life. 


eclhesteaching of the text. 

Notice that in the accomplishment of His purposes God has acted— 

1. Through unlikely persons. 

Two instances of this may be quoted from one Old Testament book. 

(1) The high priest Eli, warned by God through the agency of a child 
of tender years. Weshould have said, Send a messenger of great dignity 
and weight to such an one as Eli. Yes, but man is in the highest degree 
dependent on his agents ; not so with God (Matt. xi. 25). 

(2) The selection of the youngest and most unlikely of the sons of 
Jesse to be king. Compare Samuel’s judgment in this matter with 
God’s (see 1 Sam. xvi. 6, 7; Ps. Ixxvili. 7o—72). 

2. At unlikely limes. 

(1) Time of fulfilment of God’s promise to Abraham to give him an 
heir. 

(2) Time of God’s mysterious warning to Belshazzar, that his kingdom 
should be destroyed, when Belshazzar imagined himself at the height of 
his glory, and had called his lords to indulge in revelry and mirth. 

3. By unlikely means. 

(1) Means adopted for destruction of Jericho; not military skill of 
hosts of Israel, but blast of trumpets and rams’ horns. 

(2) Withdrawal of Christ’s bodily presence at the time of the estab- 
lishment of His Church. ‘The disciples doubtless felt that of all things 
it was most inexpedient for Christ to go; but mark His words (John 
xvl. 7—II). 

II. Application to our spiritual life. 

The teaching we have thus illustrated concerns us intimately in our 
daily lives, and should guide us— 

1. Ln our expectations from God. 

We make our prayers to God for spiritual blessings, in the Saviour’s 
name, and God promises to hear us (John xvi. 13); only do not let us 
dictate the way for Him to grant them. 

We are very blind, both as to the nature of the particular blessings we 
need, and the best way for us to receive them. Let us leave it to God, 
then, to fulfil His promise in Isa. xlii. 16 [ro]. 

While God delights to manifest His grace in granting the petition, He 
delights to manifest His wisdom also in the mode of its bestowal; and 
the text affords strong probability that the blessing asked for will come 
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through some unexpected means. Israel could see no way of escape 
from the Egyptians, but God opened the Red Sea. So Christians are 
often led through fire and water into a spiritually wealthy place. ‘Great 
storms rock us into rugged power, and through the power of endurance 
we come into the grace of gentleness” [11] [12]. 

2. Ln our estimation of the humblest agencies. 

“God has chosen the foolish things,” etc. (1 Cor. i. 27). 

Remember Eli and Samuel, and let our ears be ever open to hear 
what the Lord God may speak to us in the most unlikely way. 

The deepest spiritual lessons are sometimes taught by the simplest 
possible means, and a child, a bird, a flower, have sometimes made clear 
what seemed previously an insoluble mystery. 

What we have to do is to pray and trust, and place ourselves in the 
attitude of reception. The blessing looked for may come through the 
more usual channels, but not unlikely through some little child, or 

»perhaps through some wringing sorrow [13]. We must pray, Grant us Thy 

peace, but we must recollect the God of peace is not limited: His ways 
are not our ways, and, as St. Paul says, ‘“‘ He gives peace always by all 
means.” 

Conclusion. 

How helpful are such views of God and His almighty power in 
enabling us to bow ourselves in sacred awe and reverence before Him, 
and how truly do they create in us the holy confidence that if we have 
submitted ourselves to His guidance, the way by which He leads us is 
the right way to the city of our God. 


January 23rd. 


The Third Sunday after the Gpiphann. 


£p. Rom. xii. 16. Gos. Matt. viii. 1. Pss. CX.—CXV. 
Less, Isa. lxii. ; Matt. xiii. 2453; Isa. Ixv. or Ixvi.; Acts xiv. 


THE HEALING OF THE CENTURION’S SERVANT. 


BY THE REV. HENRY LANSDELL, HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE CHURCH 
HOMILETICAL SOCIETY. 
Matt. viii. 5—13 ; LUKE vii. 2—10.—‘‘ There came unto Him a centurion, beseeching 
Him,” ete. 
Blend the two accounts into a continuous narrative (see “Stroud’s 
Harmony,” “ Mimpriss,” or “ Gospels Consolidated”), explaining, where 
necessary, by paraphrase. 
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Our Lord twice surprised—at faith here, and want of it in Mark vi. 6 ; 
twice praised faith—here and Matt. xx. 28: faith therefore important. 
Examine this case, which Jesus approved, in its influence upon— 


I. The centurion’s character. It made hin— 

1. A considerate master. 

Roman masters and slaves. This slave, évrmos, which signifies dear- 
ness of value rather than affection. Still, in days of short “notices to 
leave,” it is pleasant to read of a slave “‘ dear unto his master.” “ He is 
unworthy to be well served, who will not sometimes wait upon his 
followers ” (Bp. Hall). 

2. A respected townsman. 

Though a foreigner and a conqueror, yet a deputation willingly plead 
for and praise him. It is well for us when our neighbourhood is the 
better for our presence, and our neighbours ready to do the like for us. 

3. A religious benefactor. 

Though a heathen, he built ze synagogue. Roman soldiers erected 
theatres and other buildings near camps. This synagogue honoured by 
Christ’s presence and preaching. Recently excavated at Ze/l Hun by 
the Palestine Exploration Society. 

Thus the centurion’s works, “follow him.” May ours also! (John v. 
28, 29.) 

II. On the Lord Jesus Christ. 

What features of faith drew forth our Lord’s commendation ? 

1. Lts deep humility. 

Compare the applications of the nobleman and the Syro-Phcenician. 
The centurion sevf. Ready compliance elicits further humility. “ /Vot 
jit.” “He is worthy,” said they. ‘I am ot worthy,” said he. 

Humility precious in sight of God (Isa. lvii. 15) and man. A test 
also of our spiritual standing. If our religion be unsatisfactory, we 
may well ask, are we humble? (Matt. xviii. 3, 4.) 

2. Lts strong confidence. 

Contrast Naaman (2 Kings v. 11) and Martha (John xi. 22). The 
centurion ¢horough. A little faith precious to God; strong faith more 
so. In this we can honour or dishonour God. God says to us, Accord- 
ing to your faith, etc. (Matt. ix. 29). It is like giving us a blank eas 
to fill, but which we are slow to present for payment. 

Does Christ marvel now at (r) our faith or (2) our want of it ? 


III. On the paralyzed slave. 
Healed because of master’s faith. See also Matt. ix. 2, their faith. 
What an encouragement to labour and pray for others—parents for 
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children, employers for servants. We read of many who came to Christ 
for son, daughter, etc. ; only one for a servant. Yet Christ is willing to 
save servants. Value to them of attendance at church, family prayers, 
supply of profitable reading, etc. 

Concluston. Consider prediction uttered by our Lord. 

1. From the kingdom of heaven many will be excluded who expected 
to find admission. 7 

If the kingdom of heaven be the Christian Church (as it is some- 
times), this has been fulfilled in the breaking off of the olive branches 
(Rom. xi. 17), and in the present condition of the Jewish and the 
Christian churches. 

But ‘‘ kingdom of heaven” also means the.world to come. Under 
figure of a banquet (light within, darkness without), is signified heaven 
and hell. ‘ Wailing and gnashing of teeth.” Figure used seven times 
by our Lord. Solemn words! May be owr lot. If wise, we shall search 
for ground of our hope, etc. 

2. Into the kingdom of heaven many unexpected ones will find 
admission. How? Notice what to our Lord was more precious than 
Jewish prerogative. It was faith in Him. The centurion’s faith may 
have been imperfect, but he trusted Christ. 

This is the principal thing, and fruits will follow. 

Notice further; it was ¢roud/e brought the centurion to Christ. 

What do you do with your trouble? Bear it? But why, when another 
is willing to take the load? ‘Share it with a friend? Good; but you 
may do better; for He who heard the centurion’s prayer is ready to hear 
yours. Thousands have found it true. Why not youe 


January 25th. 


Conversion of St. Paul. 


TE INAGIES VG Gos. Matt. xix. 27. P55. CXIX. 33—I05. 
Less. Isa. xlix. I—13 ; Gal. i. 11; Jer. i. 1—11 ; Acts xxvi. I—2I. 


LOST, SOUGHT, RESCUED, USED. 
BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK. 
Acts xxvi. 19.—‘‘Z was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
Tue bistory and writings of St. Paul form a considerable portion of 
Scripture selections during the whole Church year. But to-day the 
subject is peculiarly distinctive and unique, and differs widely from 
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the subjects assigned to other holy days. It is interesting, because 
Saul’s conversion stands between two distinct parts of his remarkable 
life. 

In order to show the mighty importance of the change, we contrast 
his antecedent life with the new and subsequent period. 


I. Antecedent characteristics. All against the Lord Jesus. 

1. Fersonal. ‘Talents of highest order, educated under the famous 
Gamaliel. Religious profession, of strictest Pharisaic sect (Matt. xxiii. 
13-33). 

2. Active. Indomitable perseverance, untiring energy, unusual work- 
ing power and influence ; faithful to, and trusted by, his party. 

Specially displayed against our Lord’s followers ; being a blasphemer, 
and injurious ; 7.¢., arrogant and disdainfully contemptuous. 

(1) Paul never afterwards attempted to justify this torrent of iniquity, 
but explains it as done in inexcusable ignorance and unbelief (1 Tim. i. 
I1I—17). 

(2) Might have gone on thus, and his name been handed down to 
us amongst other monsters of persecution; but though “lost,” “ not 
forgotten ” (Isa. xliv. 21), nor “castaway” (Isa. xli. 9). 


II. His conversion. Sought and found by Christ Jesus. 

1. However great Paul’s sinful intent, the love of God was greater 
(Jer. xxxi. 3, ef passim). 

2. Still, just as the depths of the ocean are not stirred by a breeze, 
so the profound mysteries of Paul’s heart not touched by trifling 
influences. 

3. Hence the grandest personal revelation since Pentecost. The 
Lord Jesus Himself came to him. 

4. Describe the events: Paul’s commission to Damascus; the road 
and company; the great light; the voice calling him by name; the 
question and charge, epitomizing his life’s work; his manly bearing, 
no Adam-like evasions (Gen. iii. 8—12); the counter-questions, etc. 
Who can fathom his thoughts about sin and the Saviour ? 

5. Then the “look” at Him, and the revelation of Christ to his own 
soul. His decision. 

6. Twenty years after he described the work thus, “ When it pleased 
God... . to reveal His Son in me” (Gal. i. rs, 16) [14]. 

Hence the text ; for Paul never afterwards doubted how, when, where, 
and by whom his conversion was effected. 


III. New life. Used in Christ’s service. 
1. Lersonal, Entire and unreserved dedication to God (x Thess. v., 
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23, 24). “All for all;” what less could he offer? See 2 Cor. x. 5, 
and “slave” in Rom. 1. 1. 

2. Active. Life, work, and motive changed. “For,” not “against ” 
Christ Jesus. 

3. Specially called to sphere of highest privilege (1 Tim. i. 12; 
Gal. i. 1). Extraordinary industry, experiences, and cares (2 Cor. xi. 21 
—31, etc.). 

4. Powerful arguments in preaching ; namely, his early life; the sight 
of the Saviour ; and his own example as in the text [15]. 


IV. Application. 

1. St. Paul’s antecedents and ours, similar in one respect (Rom. iil. 23). 

2. Our experience should correspond with his (Gal. iv. 19; 1 Cor. xv. 
IO, etc.). 

3. If not, it shows the possibility of being “ disobedient ” to God’s 
revealed will. 

4. It is possible to sear the conscience, trifle with convictions, etc., 
even “to crucify the Son of God afresh,” etc. (Heb. vi. 6). 

5. It is no trifle to be marked out by God to be dealt with. If past 
life be but fragmentary efforts, yet Jer. xviil. 4. 

6. In the present “ perilous times” (2 Tim. iii. r—7) we need as 
much assurance as Paul had of our spiritual position [16]. 

7. And if the text be really applicable, 

(1) Thank God for His “inestimable gift” (2 Cor. ix. 15). (See 
collect for the day.) 

(2) Never be ashamed of it (2 Tim. i. 8). 

(3) Do something (2 Tim. ii. 15 ; John ix. 4). 


January 30th. 


The Fowth Sunday after the Gpiphanv. 


Lip. Rom. xiii. 1. Gos. Matt. viil. 23. Pss, cxliv.—cl. 
Less. Job xxvii.; Matt. xvi. 24.—xvii. 14; Job xxviii. or xxix.; Acts xvili. I—24. 


SELF-DECEPTION. 


BY THE REV. W. S. LEWIS, M.A., VICAR OF ST. GEORGE'S, WORTHING. 


Jos xxvii. 8—10.—‘‘ What is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath gained, when 
God taketh away his soul? Will God hear his cry when trouble cometh upon him? Wil 
he delight himself in the Almighty? Will he always call upon God ?” 


Ir may be doubted whether a real hypocrite ever succeeds in deceiving 
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others for long. It may be equally doubted whether he ever fails in 
deceiving himself. How significant, in this connection, are the ex- 
presssions we find in 1 John i. 8, James i. 26, Gal. vi. 7, and Matt. 
Wile brit 0. 

The Patriarch Job had been accused of being such a hypocrite by 
his friends. In our text he explains in what ways such persons deceive 
themselves; thereby showing in an indirect but effectual manner that he 
himself was not really among them. Let us consider the description 
he gives us— 


I. In its bearing on time. 

Such self-deceivers deceive themselves by giving all their attention to 
time. 

1. The fact itself. They have their “portion” in “this life” (Ps. 
xvii. 14). They seek their “good things” now (Luke xvi. 25 ; see also 
Matt. vi. 31, 32). This is true of such, moreover, in their religious 
customs and aims ; and at those very times, also, when they even deny 
themselves certain temporal goods. ‘They pray, they give alms, they 
even fast, with merely temporal objects in view (see Matt. vi. 5, 1, 2; 
Ps, cxxvii. 2; Matt. vi. 16). Of such it may be said always, as of the 
beasts of the field, that they look down for their good [17]. 

2. Its exceeding folly. Supposing such persons to “have their 
reward,” how infinitesimal is its worth! Supposing them to gain all 
that they aim at (which they never do), what is it but loss in the end? 

_. (ver. 8; also Matt. xvi. 26, Luke xii. 20.) Imagine a place of burial, 
and monuments of the dead all around. Here lies the richest, the 
swiftest, the strongest, the most renowned, the most successful, man 
of his time. If nothing more than this can be said of him, what a 
sarcasm it amounts to! These in their lifetime received their “good 
things.” What unintended bitterness in such a description! What 
successful madness at best! 


II. In its bearing on eternity. 

After the successes of such men, come their disappointments. After 
their pleasures (such as they are), their trouble. After their indulgences, 
their judgment (Luke xvi. 22, 23; Eccl. xi. 9 ; Heb. ix. 27). Will God 
deliver them then? How could this be expected, when we remember 
that they had only given to God, as it were,— 

1. The dregs of their nature. This the purport of the first clause 
of ver. 10. What God asks for is the heart (Ps. i. 2; cxix. 35, 47, 92). 
What such men give, in any case, is only their fear, unwilling homage, 
extorted obedience—the least that they can (Mal. i. 13). This 
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enforced kind of service God requires His people to leave beneath 
them (Ps. xxxii. 8, 9; cxxiii, 2). It is the utmost which these men 
think of attempting. Can we wonder that God does not reward it 
with the inheritance of His saints? 

2. The dregs of their time. “Will he always call upon God?” 
Note also the accusation in Job xv. 4. If a man were really frightened 
into perpetual outward obedience, something might be said perhaps 
for his case. But what can be said or hoped for where the enmity 
felt is so extreme, that it can be silenced even by terror only at rare 
intervals, and for a very short time? How well this spirit is described 
in Amos viii. 5. (Contrast Ps. cxix. 20, 62, 97, 164, i. 2.) 


III. Two concluding lessons. 

1. Our great need of renewal. The very fountain of our feelings 
being poisoned, the fountain itself must be cleansed. Well did David 
desire, therefore, a clean heart and right spirit; and well did he pray 
that his nature might be searched as it were down to its roots (Ps. 
CXXXIX. 23, 24) [18]. 

2. Our only hope of renewal. ‘ Who can bring a clean thing out of 
an unclean?” (Job xiv. 4.) Who, indeed, except the Creator Himself ? 
Hence the wisdom of David’s prayer, “ Create in me a clean heart, O 
God ;” and the special appropriateness of those well-known words, 
‘Veni, Creator Spiritus.” Note also especially the last words in Gal. 
vi. 15. And compare, both as to meaning and means of this new 
creation, Gal. v. 6. 


February 2nd. 


Dhe Pwriitication of St. Mary the Virgin. 


Ep. Mal. iii. 1. Gos. Luke ii. 22. Poss, ix.-—xiv. 
Less. Exod. xiii. 1—17 ; Matt. xviii. 21—xix. 3; Haggai ii. I—10 ; Acts xx, I—17. 


SEARCHING QUESTIONS. 


BY THE REV. W. SAUMAREZ SMITH, B.D., HONORARY CANON OF CHESTER, 
PRINCIPAL OF ST. AIDAN’S COLLEGE, BIRKENHEAD. 


MAL. iii. 2.—‘‘Who may abide the day of His coming? and who shall stand when He 
appeareth ?” 
Nor to be forgotten that the Feast of the “ Purification” directs our 
thoughts rather to the Virgin’s child than to the Virgin herself. The 
“Presentation of Christ in the Temple” is the central incident. In Him 
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Simeon recognizes “the consolation of Israel” (Luke ii. 25), and at the 
same time the discriminating searcher of hearts (Luke ii. 34, 35). 

The portion “for the Epistle” speaks of Christ’s advent as an event 
of very solemn import, not to be lightly regarded. The questions in text 
searching ones, for the Jews then, for us now. 

I. What did they imply ? 

1. A false security. Jews thought they were ready for Messiah— 
would welcome Him; but the prophet sees them to be self-willed, 
rebellious, dreaming of their own notions rather than desiring God’s truth. © 
Their religion only nominal (see ver. 5 ; compare Amos v. 18, etc.). 

2. The coming Fudge. The prophetic view blends in one what we 
have learned to distinguish into fo advents (compare John the Baptist’s 
idea of Christ’s mission, Matt. i. 12). This Judge is the ‘‘ Messenger 
of the Covenant.” The Gospel commences a discriminating work (see 
John xii. 48). 

3. A call to prepare (compare Amos iv. 12). 

II. How do these questions apply to ourselves? 

Indifference, worldliness, indolence, self-indulgence, among God’s 
professing people, are found now as then[19]. We are apt to fancy our 
religion greater than it really is, because of our outward forms, respectable 
customs, conventional phrases [20]. We need God’s call, the prophet’s 
appeal, the sword of the Spirit, to penetrate into our hearts. Christ is 
coming : are we ready to meet Him? to be examined and tested by Him? 
The King to see His guests (Matt. xxii. 11). The Master to take account 
of His servants (Matt. xxv. 14, etc.). 


III. How are we to reply to these questions ? 

We are at first struck dumb. None can stand. None can abide the 
test. No flesh justified. So says conscience, experience, observation, 
Scripture. Then the gospel message of forgiveness and salvation comes 
to us in the person of Him who was “ presented in the Temple” in our 
nature unto God, and is the Mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus. We find out our need, His all-sufficient grace, and say, 
“T am not worthy. Speak Thou the word only.” In Jesus we find our 
Refuge, our Hope, our Holiness, our Home. 

Put these searching questions to ourselves. Nor think that the thought 
of Christ’s judgment affects us only in regard to individual “safety.” It 
bears upon all our mutual relations—honesty, sincerity, temperance, 
charity. Personal holiness makes a man nobler, purer, more useful, 
more qualified to do his duty anywhere. Christ is coming. “Behold 
the Lamb of God.” And forget not “the wrath of the Lamb.” 

‘* Great God, what do I see and hear! ” etc, 
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February 6th. 
Che Fitth Sunday after the Gyiphann. 


fips Col. ii 12. Gos. Matt. xiii. 24. P55, XXX.—XXXIV. 
Less, Prov. i.; Matt. xxi. 1—23; Prov. iii. or viii.; Acts xxi. 37—xxii. 23. 


A GOD NIGH AT HAND. 


BY THE REV. J. E. SAMPSON, VICAR OF BARROW-ON-HUMBER, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

PROV. ili. 5, 6.—‘°‘ Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not unto thine 
own understanding ; in all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.” 
Here are three precepts and a promise, and love shines in them all ; 
all are privileges, mercies. Promises always connected with precepts. 
Observe the couplets in this chapter. 

To whom are these precepts addressed? To those who have learnt 
to trust to God as dear children (ver. 1, and Heb. xii. 5). It is peculiarly 
a direction for the Lord’s littke ones. All are illustrated in 1 Kings iii. 


Igeene: precepts. 

TEM StpINEtNemsonrd,- etc. 

Not a bare confidence that all will be well, but the heart’s repose in 
God. When the heart has learnt to love, it learns to trust. All religion 
begins with the heart right with God (Rom. x. 8—1o): see that it con- 
tinues so (Heb. iii. 14). The new life is a life of faith ; we walk by faith 
(2 Cor. v. 7). 

“Trust ” implies difficulties, needs, dangers, conflicts. 

“Trust in the Lord” implies the presence of God in them, and that 
presence recognized. 

2. “Lean not to thine own understanding.” 

The pride of intellect, the vaunt of reason, often beguiles, misleads. 
Reasoning hinders trusting. 

Not that we are not to use our understanding, but we are to lean 
upon God in our use of it. Decide nothing without prayer. Decide 
firmly after prayer (James i. 6). 

“ean not,” when perplexed, distressed, bereaved; when some 
change of life is proposed, a new situation, a child to put out in 
life. 

We are apt to think for ourselves, to pray after decision instead of 
before. If God’s word dwell in us richly, its general teaching will be 
applied by the Holy Ghost to our particular difficulties. So was it with 
the Lord (Matt. iv. 1—7), with Paul in his work (Acts xiii. 47). 
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“ Self-dependence is folly (Prov. xxviii. 26), rebellion (Jer. il. 13.0% 
23), ruin (Gen. iii. 5, 6; Isa. xlvii. 9, 10).” (Bridges on Proverbs) [21]. 

3. “In all Thy ways,” etc. 

Easy as well as difficult, great and small, at home and abroad, 
pleasures, business, a//. 

Acknowledge, recognize God in your ways, realize His loving presence, 
speak to Him (Neh. ii. 4), seek His guidance, wisdom (James eas 
Walk before God (Gen. xvii. 1). 


II. The promise. ‘He shall direct thy paths.” 

It does not say, He shall make your way clear. Seek His glory, 
guidance, and, though you walk in darkness, He shall direct (Isa. 1. 10) 
Go on confidently, humbly. Do not let after-reasonings disturb you. 

“Direct,” not by a new revelation, an impression, but by His Spirit 
directing your judgment (Ps. xxv. 9), your judgment being formed by 
His word. ‘I hate vain thoughts,” the reasonings of my own under- 
standing, “but Thy law,” etc. (Ps. cxix. 113). 

“Ways” may be general, “ paths” particular, 


Conclusion. 
Others may prosper in the world. What a blessing there is in 
obedient trust, walking with God! (Ps. Ixxili, 23, 24.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are tntended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible, 


1, Pleasure, deceitfulness of.—Ariosto, in one of his romantic 
legends, tells us of a tree, many branched and covered with delectable 
branches ; but whoso shook that tree to win the fruit, found too late 
that not fruit, but stones of crushing weight, came down upon his head. 
The sensualities, which fools call pleasure, are such a tree. They who 
seek its fruit become its victims. S. Coley. 


2. Worldly pleasures unsatisfying.—Reader, let no man ever 
delude you into supposing that you can be happy in this world without 
repentance. Oh, no! You may laugh and dance, and go upon 
Sundays in excursion trains, and crack good jokes, and sing good songs, 
and say “Cheer boys, cheer!” and “ There’s a good time coming ;” 
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but all this is no proof that you are happy.. So long as you do not 
quarrel with sin, you will never be a truly happy man. Thousands go 
on for a time in this way, and seem merry before the eyes of men, and 
yet in their hearts carry about a lurking sorrow. Lishop Ryle. 


3. Christian, his happiness.—It was once said by Solon, “No 
man ought to be called a happy man till he dies,” because he does not 
know what his life is to be ; but Christians may always call themselves 
happy men here, because, wherever their tent is carried, they cannot 
pitch it where the cloud does not move, and where they are not sur- 
rounded by a circle of fire. “I will be a wall of fire round about them, 
and their glory in the midst.” They cannot dwell where God is not 
householder, warder, and bulwark of salvation. Spurgeon. 


4. Presumption.—He who thinks he hath no need of Christ, hath 
too high thoughts of himself. He who thinks Christ cannot help him, 
hath too low thoughts of Christ. Mason. 


5. Christ, the Christian’s support.—Truly, my friend, my case 
is just the same as yours. I am not able to walk a step without a 
crutch, and the wood of it came from Calvary. My crutch is Christ, 
and a blessed crutch He is. O let me lean my whole weight on Thee 
whilst I am walking through this wilderness. 

F ohn Berridge’s Letters. 

6. Love, the Christian’s livery.—As every lord giveth a certain 
livery to his servants, charity is the very livery of Christ. Our Saviour, 
who is the Lord above all lords, would have His servants known by 
their badge, which is Love. Hugh Latimer. 


7. Communion with holy men.—Use thou the fellowship of 
perfect men, and turn not away thine ears from their words. For the 
words of men that fear God are the words of life and holiness of soul 
to them that hear and perceive them. As the sun rising driveth away 
the mist, so the teaching of holy men casteth away the darkness from 
our hearts. Wycliffe. 


8. Kindness, reflex benefits of.—When I dig a man out of 
trouble, the hole he leaves behind him is the grave in which I bury 
my own trouble. Sunday Teachers Treasury. 


g. Unity, its advantages.—Communion is strength, solitude is 
weakness. Alone the fine old beech yields to the blast, and lies prone 
upon the sward. In the forest, supporting each other, the trees laugh 
at the hurricane. ‘The sheep of Jesus flock together; the social ele- 
ment is the genius of Christianity. Spurgeon. 
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10. Love, its manifestations.—A father’s frowns are but the 


graver countenance of love. Cowper. 


11, Afflictions profitable. —I know, as night and shadow are good 
for flowers, and moonlight and dew are better than continual sun, so 1s 
Christ’s absence of special use, and it hath some nourishing virtue in it, 
and giveth sap to humility, and putteth an edge on hunger, and furnishes 
a fair occasion for faith to put forth her hand, and lay hold on what she 
seeth not. Rutherford. 


12. God, His manifestations.—God does not always frown, lest we 
should be cast into despair ; God does not always smile, lest we should 
be careless and presume. Owen, 


13. Memory, a means of grace.—Sir Francis Drake, being in a 
dangerous storm on the Thames, was heard to say, “ Must I, who have 
escaped the rage of the sea, be drowned ina ditch?” Will you, ex- 
perienced saints, who have passed through a world of tribulation, lie 
down and die of despair, or give up your profession, because you are at 
the present moment passing through some light affliction? Let your 
past preservation inspire you with courage, and constrain you to brave all 
storms for Jesus’ sake. Spurgeon. 


14. Holy Spirit—in conversion. When we enter the photographer’s 
studio, we become willing, passive subjects in the hands of the operator. 
He makes sensitive the glass, and puts us in position. We do not move 
during the operation, in the course of which the rays of light carry the 
image of the subject through the lens, and print it on the glass, leaving 
it to be fixed by a subsequent process. So with our conversion. It 
is the special work of the Holy Spirit to render sensitive our hearts ; 
but when we are “not disobedient,” and are “ made willing ” to receive 
the image of the Lord Jesus Christ (it may be through the lens of the 
Word, or other means of grace), He then, in His own time and way, 
completes the gracious work. What a delightful experience (Ps. xvii. 1 5) 
to be “satisfied with His likeness!” W. W. Tyler. 


15. Christians—living epistles.—For one man who reads the 
Bible, there are at least twenty who read professing Christians. 


16. Heaven’s way made smooth.—Dost thou complain that 
heaven’s way is rugged? Be constantly walking in it, and that will 
make it smooth. Gurnall. 


17. Self, the chief enemy.—The first and worst of all frauds is to 
cheat one’s self; all sin is easy after that. Bailey. 
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18. Grace, its repressive power.—My gardeners were removing 
a large tree which grew near a wall, and as it would weaken the wall to 
stub up the roots, it was agreed that the stump should remain in the 
ground. But how were we to prevent the stump from sprouting, and 
so disarranging the gravel-walk ? The gardener’s prescription was to cover 
it with a layer of salt. I mused awhile, and thought that the readiest 
way to keep down my ever-sprouting corruptions in future would be to 
sow them well with the salt of grace. O Lord, help me so to do! 

Spurgeon. 


19. Backsliding, its dangers.—As the worst travelling is when 
the road is frozen after a thaw, so those are frequently the most hardened 
who have had some convictions, who have had some knowledge of the 
Gospel, and some religious affection, and have then relapsed into their 
natural hard-heartedness. Arrowsmith. 


20. Conformity to the world.—Milton excuses Cromwell’s want 
of bookish application in his youth thus: ‘It did not become that hand 
to wax soft in literary ease which was to be inured to the use of arms, 
and hardened with asperity; that right arm to be softly wrapped up 
among the birds of Athens, by which thunderbolts were soon afterwards 
to be hurled among the eagles which emulate the sun.” Carnal ease 
and worldly wisdom are not becoming in the soldier of Jesus Christ. 
He has to wrestle against principalities and powers, and has need of 
sterner qualities than those which sparkle in the eyes of fashion, or 
adorn the neck of elegance. Spurgeon. 


21. Courage, its source.—True courage is the result of reasoning. 
A brave mind is always impregnable. Resolution lies more in the head 
than in the veins, and a just sense of honour and of infamy, of duty and 


of religion will carry us farther than all the force of mechanism. 
Feremy Colter. 
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Modern Beroes of the Mission Hield. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 


Ii 
HENRY MARTYN. INDIA AND PERSIA, 1805—1812. 


IN acceding to the wish that I should continue my sketches of 
missionary heroes, and bring down the history of missionary 
enterprise to our own day, I have Iaid down for myself the same 
rule which guided me in the former series*—-namely, that the 
characters chosen should be not only typical men, but representa- 
tives, as far as possible, of different fields of labour and various 
modes of action. The theme must be taken up with the com- 
mencement of the present century, for the life of Schwartz 
(which closed the former series) brought us down to the close 
of the eighteenth ; and as one looks at the long, grand muster- 
roll of illustrious names which presents itself in the period that 
has intervened between his day and ours, the chief difficulty 
seems to be that of selection. It will be wiser, for many rea- 
sons, to make no mention of living men, although some of these 
might well take their place beside any of the noblest that have 
preceded them ; but even with this additional limitation, the 
task of distinction, if not an invidious, is at least no easy one. 

As to the name, however, that should stand foremost on the 
list, there can scarcely be a doubt. It does not, indeed, take 
the first place chronologically ; for of those whose lives are to 
be sketched, one at least preceded him in the mission field ; 
but for the saintliness of his character, the devotedness of his 
life, and the influence of his bright though brief career, his name 
stands confessedly pre-eminent. 

It is most natural and appropriate that in the Clergyman’s 
Magazine a member of our own Church should enjoy this dis- 
tinction ; and we have no doubt that Nonconformists themselves 
will rejoice to see Henry Martyn’s name taking such a position 


* Published in the Clergyman’s Magazine for 1878, also separately as a volume by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster Row, London (price §s.); and Mr. 
Whittaker, Bible House, New York, 
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on a roll which records the achievements of some of their own 
_most distinguished missionaries. His claim to this place in our 
own ranks is unquestionable. What Herbert is amongst our poets, 
and Wilson amongst our bishops, Henry Martyn is amongst 
our missionary heroes. High Church, Low Church, Broad 
Church, or whatever other sections there may be amongst us, 
unite with one accord in giving their meed of honour to this 
most saintly of men. We cannot, indeed, goso far as Sir 
James Stephen, and say that “ Martyn’s is the one heroic name 
which adorns the annals of the English Church from the days 
of Elizabeth to our own ;” but we can assign him a foremost 
place amongst our best and noblest worthies. Although in 
respect to direct missionary success, his life must be confessed 
as almost a failure, yet, in its indirect effects, no life has been 
more fruitful. His memoir has awakened the missionary spirit 
in more human hearts than any other ever given to the world ; 
and not only has it stirred up many a brave spirit to follow 
him to the same great battie-field, but it has sustained and 
cheered many a soldier of the cross amidst his arduous con- 
flicts. Thus Weitbrecht writes: “ During my leisure hours I 
read Henry Martyn’s life. Dear Martyn! how I love his ten- 
der heart and his intense love to his Saviour! If any reading 
besides the Bible is calculated to bring a missionary into a 
proper frame of mind, while engaged in his labour of love, it is 
the ‘Life’ of this holy man. It raised my mind to holy 
aspirations for the same spirit. Oh! how I can feel with him 
in griefs and sorrows, being tempted and tried by an unbelieving 
world much in the same way.” 

A valued friend whom I consulted in reference to these 
sketches said to me, “I fear the life of Henry Martyn is 
a hackneyed subject ;” and in one sense he was right, for no 
life has been more frequently read, or is better known; but I 
do not think that the public are tired of it, and others are 
evidently of the same opinion ; for while I write there has 
issued from the press, as one of a series of books entitled 
“Men Worth Remembering,” another sketch of our hero's life 
(by Canon Bell). This paper, however, does not pretend to be 
more than a loving “memorial” of one “whose praise is in all 
the churches,” and a grateful record of labours which ought 


never to be forgotten. 
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Born (1781) in the humble home of one who had been a 
Cornish miner, but who, having learned the value of a little 
education for himself, desired to give a fuller measure of it to 
his son, Henry Martyn fought his way through difficulties and 
adversities up to the highest honours that his university could 
bestow. - Cambridge may well be proud of her senior wrangler, 
and St. John’s may well link together in honour the names of two 
illustrious students, who within her walls knew and loved each 
other ; destined each of them to shine with an undying lustre, 
though in a widely different sphere—Henry Kirke White as the 
poet, and Henry Martyn as the missionary. 

How little we can determine concerning a man’s future career 
from his first attempts may be illustrated from the fact that 
Martyn began his college studies by committing the propositions 
of Euclid to memory, and yet at the end of four short years he 
was the foremost mathematician of his class. It augured well 
for his many-sidedness of mind, that though he mainly applied 
himself to mathematics, he carried off the first prizes of his year 
in Latin composition, was elected fellow of his college, and was 
again and again appointed as Examiner in classics and meta- 
physics. Indeed, he was known amongst his fellow-students 
as “the man who had not lost an hour.” But the time was at 
hand when he was to lay all his honours down at the Master’s 
feet, and to consecrate all his abilities and attainments to that 
Master’s service. 

He had already realized the insufficiency of earthly honours 
to make him happy. He thus describes his own feelings at the 
moment when all men were applauding and many envying him: 
“I obtained my highest wishes, but was surprised to find that I 
grasped a shadow.” It reminds us of Edmund Burke’s famous 
saying on the occasion of a great election: “What shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue!” But Martyn had begun 
the search after enduring happiness. The influence of his 
younger sister, and of a college friend who had been formerly 
his school companion, had led him to the study of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and the death of his father, which occurred just as 
his son had attained the highest summit of his ambition, deepened 
his religious impressions, and he soon found rest and satisfaction 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ. Up to this time he had resolved 
on going to “the law” as a profession, and had preferred it to 
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entering the ministry, “chiefly,” as he confesses, “because he 
would not consent to be poor for Christ’s sake.” But now a 
new ambition seized him, and he resolved not only to become 
a clergyman, but to devote his life to the work of God amongst 
the heathen. He accordingly offered himself, at the close of 
the year 1802, to the Church Missionary Society, and professed 
himself ready to go to any part of the world as a missionary of 
the cross of Christ. 

This choice was mainly determined by two things; first, by 
an observation of the Rev. Charles Simeon, to whose ministry at 
Cambridge he had attached himself. This observation had 
reference to the wonderful benefits which had resulted from the 
labours of a szmgle missionary (Dr. Carey) in India, and the 
young graduate could not divest his mind of the impression 
which it made. It haunted him day and night. Soon after 
this he was led to read an account of David Brainerd, who had 
devoted a short but noble life to the evangelization of the Red 
Indians, and this memoir not only confirmed his growing resolve 
to dedicate himself to missionary work, but often guided and 
cheered him afterwards, amidst his arduous labours in the East. 
Most truly may it be said that he became what Brainerd often 
wished to be, “a flame of fire in the service of his God.” 

It must not be forgotten that at the time Henry Martyn 
came to this resolve the position of a missionary was held in 
pity and contempt—in pity by those who esteemed their work 
as an earnest but wild enthusiasm—in contempt by those who 
considered them more in the light of fools than fanatics. It 
was the day when the authorities openly opposed missionary 
effort in India, and when a Governor-General declared that the 
man who could be mad enough to speak of religion to the 
natives would fire a pistol into a magazine of gunpowder. Our 
missionary-designate had to encounter these prejudices, and to 
learn that not even his admitted talents or his academic distinc- 
tions could save him from scorn and misconception. “Yet I 
desire,” he writes, “to take the ridicule of men with all meek- 
ness and charity, looking forward to another world for approba- 
tion and reward.” And this moreover was a life-long trial ; for 
towards the end of his career we find him repeating lines, which 
were often upon his lips during his seven years of incessant 


toil—— 
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‘¢Tf on my face for Thy dear name 
Shame and reproaches be, 
All hail reproach, and welcome shame, 
If Thou remember me !” 


And yet, strange to say, it was not as a professed missionary 
this most devoted of all missionaries found his way to the Eas 
Just at this crisis of his history all his little patrimony was lost, 
and as his sister was involved in the disaster, it appeared 
scarcely justifiable to leave her unprovided for, so long as his 
presence in England could alleviate or remove it. His friends, 
in order to meet the difficulty, procured him a chaplaincy in the 
East India Company’s service, and it was avowedly in that 
capacity he went forth to foreign lands; but how he used his 
position to further the great aim of his life, let his whole sub- 
sequent history declare; and in what spirit he received the 
appointment, let the following extract from his journal testify :— 
“The prospect of this world’s happiness gave me rather pain 
than pleasure, which convinced me that I had been running 
away from the world rather than overcoming it.’ Let no one 
imagine, however, that it was without the deepest pangs to which 
an affectionate and sensitive nature can be subjected, that 
Henry Martyn found himself taking leave of honour and fame 
and friends at home, to encounter the unknown but certain 
trials of what he was determined should be a missionary career. 
He makes no secret of his feelings; and his letters and journals 
bear witness that he took his last look at England with an 
almost breaking heart: “I find by experience that I am as 
weak as water.” They are touching words—all the more touching 
for their honesty and truthfulness. 

And there was besides, in his case, “a beautiful sad story ” of 
tender and deep attachment to one who seemed well worthy of 
him, but whose union to the man she loved was hindered both 
then and afterwards by circumstances upon which we have neither 
time nor heart to linger. It is very touching, as one reads his 
memoir, to see how her image again and again rises to his view, 
now as he gazes from the deck of the vessel that bears him far 
away, or again as he looks out on the pale moonlight of an 
Eastern sky, or once more as he finds himself amidst the soli- 
tude and dreariness of some comfortless caravansary. The last 
letter he ever wrote was to Lydia Grenfell, when from his 
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distant station at Tabriz, amidst illness and weakness, he looked 
forward to a meeting with her whom he hoped one day to call 
his wife. But it was not to be. Their union and their joy 
were to be reserved for heaven. 

We cannot dwell upon the eventful voyage, during which, 
“instant in season and out of season,” he preached Christ to 
his fellow-passengers, with a boldness that made some angry, 
and yet with a tenderness that made others weep. Nor can we 
stay to tell how on the Brazilian coast he gained alike the love 
of wealthy planter and poor slave, and held conversations in 
Latin with priests and friars, endeavouring to win them to the 
“truth as it isin Jesus.” Neither can we tarry to tell how at 
the Cape, where a fierce war was waging, he went ashore, regard- 
less of all danger, to minister to the wounded and the dying, 
and to speak both to the poor Hottentot and British soldier the 
words of eternal life. 

India was reached at last, and the heart of our missionary 
was filled with conflicting emotions—of joy, to find himself in the 
scene of his long-anticipated labours—of despondency, when he 
looked around and saw the “gross darkness” of the land, and 
the apparently insuperable hindrances in his path. With all his 
enthusiasm, he was not the man to under-estimate the difficulties 
of his work; and with a temperament which was not so much the 
result of melancholy, as of an exquisite sensitiveness, his heart 
often sank within him at the scenes he witnessed, and the 
abominations by which he was surrounded. His righteous 
soul was vexed, now by the apathy or the opposition shown by 
his fellow-countrymen in India towards the truth which he 
preached ; now by their ungodly lives, which raised up the most 
fearful stumbling-blocks against the reception of Christianity by 
the natives. At one time we find him saddened and depressed 
by gross idolatries in the pagoda of Juggernaut, at another 
horrified in finding himself just too late to rescue a deluded 
woman from the blazing fire of the Suttee. It was no marvel 
that he should say, “I shivered as if standing as it were in the 
neighbourhood of hell;” and again, “The fiends of darkness 
seem to sit in sullen repose in this land.” 

Still his faith failed not; he knew what God could do in His 
own good time, and in that confidence he wrote these almost 
prophetic words: “ Even if I never should see a native converted, 
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God may design, by my paticnce and continuance in the work, 
to encourage future missionaries.’ 

His first home in India was appropriately enough i in aruined 
pagoda which was fitted up for his use, and it was a joy to him 
that “the place where once devils were worshipped was now 
become a Christian oratory.” Here he made the acquaintance 
of men like-minded with himself—Brown and Corrie, and also 
of the Serampore missionaries—Carey and Marshman. He had 
really been given to India in answer to their prayers, and they 
were not slow to appreciate his character and worth. Indeed, 
every effort was made to detain him at Calcutta, that he might 
minister to the English, but his heart was set on his special 
work, and from the first he sedulously devoted himself to the 
acquisition of Sanscrit and Hindustani, in order to fit himself 
for it, often wearying his Munshees by his untiring assiduity. 

At the end of four months he was sent to Dinapore, and 
began his regular duties as chaplain to the troops. Toa man 
like Martyn these were not matters of mere routine; nor did 
he confine his ministrations to the ordinary services from the 
drum-head, or to the visitation of sick soldiers in the hospital. 
He had special meetings in the evening for such as were desirous 
of further spiritual instruction ; he gathered the native wives of 
the soldiers every Sunday afternoon for a service in their own 
tongue ; he prepared for their use a Hindustani translation of 
our Lord’s parables, with a simple commentary; and he opened, 
at his own cost, five schools for native children. Frequently his 
duties were of a most painful kind. At one time he is remonstrat- 
ing with a colonel who is living in open and flagrant sin, at 
another he is rebuking an apostate official who has apostatized 
from Christianity, and built a mosque in honour of the false prophet. 
But amidst all this his heart is bent upon his chosen work; he 
is mastering Arabic and Persian ; he is disputing with Brahmins, 
and becoming acquainted with their tenets; he is studying the 
Ramayuna and the Koran; he is translating portions of the 
New Testament and of the Prayer Book into oriental tongues ; 
and all this in a place where, to use his own regretful language, 
“not one voice is heard saying, ‘I wish you good luck in the 
name of the Lord.’” 

Three years of this prefatory work, and he is transferred to 
Cawnpore (1809), where we find him preaching to a thousand 
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soldiers drawn up in a hollow square, when the heat is so intense 
that many of the men drop down around him, and where his 
own health suffers continually from ague and fever. It was 
here that he had the happiness of meeting Mrs. Sherwood, whose 
Christian sympathy cheered him, and whose graphic pen has 
left us such vivid portraits both of our hero and his work. Her 
first impressions of him are thus recorded: “He was dressed in 
white, and looked very pale, which however was nothing singular 
in India ; his hair, a light brown, was raised from his forehead, 
which was a remarkably fine one. His features were not regular, 
but the expression was so luminous, so intellectual, so affection- 
ate, so beaming with Divine charity, that no one could have 
looked at his features and thought of their shape or form; the 
out-beaming of his soul would absorb the attention of every 
observer.’ She describes him as most polished and refined ; 
with a voice and ear most musical; and her picture of her little 
Lucy, eighteen months old, creeping up to the pale, white-clad 
missionary, as he lay upon his sofa, with all his books around 
him, and perching herself on the big Hebrew Lexicon, which he 
needed at every turn, but from which his gentle love would not 
displace her, is most beautiful and touching, and shows that his 
was not the morose and gloomy temperament with which he 
has sometimes been unfairly credited. 

It was at Cawnpore he made his first essay at public preach- 
ing to the natives ; and his was a weird and motley congrega- 
tion. On Sunday evenings he opened the gates of his garden 
to the devotees and vagrants who haunted the station, and who 
were easily induced to attend by the promise of a pice apiece. 
Sometimes from five to eight hundred of these Jogees and 
Fakeers would crowd around him, as he read to them some 
striking verse of Scripture, and then endeavoured to explain to 
them, in language most simple but most beautiful, the Father- 
hood of God and the love of Jesus Christ our Saviour. It was a 
scene that might have inspired the pencil of some great artist. 
Mrs. Sherwood says that “no dreams in the delirium of a raging 
fever could surpass the realities” presented on these occasions. 
She describes this frightful crowd, “clothed with abominable 
rags, or nearly without clothes, or plastered with mud and cow- 
dung, or with long matted locks streaming down to their heels; 
every countenance foul and frightful with evil passions; the 
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lips black with tobacco, or crimson with henna. One man who 
came ina cart, drawn by a bullock, was so bloated as to look 
like an enormous frog ; another had kept an arm above his head, 
with his hand clenched till the nails had come out of the back of 
his hand ; and one very tall man had all his bones marked on 
his dark skin with white chalk, like the figure of grim Death 
himself.” 

Such was the congregation of the gifted and accomplished 
Fellow of St. John’s, but it realized to him the happy experi- 
ence of the Master—“ To the poor the gospel is preached ;” 
and though he only knew at the time of one old Hindu woman, 
whom he baptized, as the fruit of his labour, a seed had fallen in 
that unlikely place, which brought forth much fruit in after days. 
Amongst some young Mussulmans who sat one evening on the 
wall of the missionary’s garden, amusing themselves with the 
“folly” of the English padre, was a pundit named Sheik Salah. 
To him the word of God proved quick and powerful, and we 
meet with him afterwards in mission history as Abdul Messeh, 
the earliest of our Indian pastors, who was ordained by Bishop 
Heber, and of whom that discerning and lamented prelate, in 
his journal, speaks with such commendation. More than forty 
Hindus were converted to Christianity by the instrumentality of 
this one man; and when he died, a monument was erected 
by the Resident at Lucknow, to commemorate his devoted- 
ness and success. Truly the labours of Henry Martyn were 
“not in vain in the Lord,” although in this case, as in others, 
he was not privileged to see the fruits for himself. 

But his great work was his translation of the New Testament, 
first into the Hindustani, and next into the Persian tongue. To 
use an expression of his own, he felt that “the translation of the 
Scriptures was the grand point,” and that it would be “a work 
of more lasting benefit” than his preaching would be, and there- 
fore to this he gave himself unremittingly. His assistant in the 
Hindustani translation was a famous scholar named Mirza, of 
Benares, who seems to have been a comfort as well as a help 
to him; but Sabat, the Arabian, whom he employed to aid him 
in the Persian, and who afterwards became an apostate from 
Christianity, was a constant trouble and perplexity ; his wild, 
passionate nature breaking out perpetually into all kinds of in- 
subordination, In one passage of his journal, Martyn speaks 
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thus truly though unconsciously of his own spirit, when he says, 
“And this also I learnt, that the power of gentleness is irre- 
sistible ;” but not even Martyn’s gentleness could tame this 
Ishmaelite; and one result of his proud and unbending superci- 
liousness was that the missionary’s better judgment was often 
overborne in the work which he had in hand ; so that after the 
translation was completed he had the mortification to find that 
whilst in the opinion of competent judges his Hindustani was 
all that could be desired, his Persian was too lofty in its style, 
and too full of Arabic idioms, to be generally useful. On making 
this discovery, he resolved to gointo Persia and Arabia, with a 
view of revising his Persian Testament under the most favour- 
able circumstances, and completing an Arabic version which was 
nearly finished. 

He left India in bad health. Symptoms of consumption, 
the hereditary disease of his family, had begun to show them- 
selves, and his incessant toil had greatly enfeebled him. His 
friend, Mr. Browne (at whose instigation he first took up the 
work of translation), wrote to him with oriental expressiveness, 
“Can I then bring myself to cut the string, and let you go? I 
confess I could not if your bodily frame were strong, and promised 
to last for half.a century. But as you burn with the intense- 
ness and rapid blaze of phosphorus, why should we not make 
the most of you? Your flame may last as long, and perhaps 
longer in Arabia, than in India. Where should the phcenix 
build her odoriferous nest, but in the land prophetically called 
the ‘blessed’? And where shall we ever expect but from that 
country the true Comforter to come to the nations of the 
Eastied 

He left India on the 7th of January, 1811, without a com- 
panion, without even an attendant, and it is only from frag- 
ments of his letters and journals we can trace his progress. Now 
he is on board a vessel for Bombay, and delighted in hearing 
from the captain, who had been a pupil of Schwartz, the story 
of that noble missionary ; now he is standing by the tomb of 
Xavier at Goa, and visiting close by the chambers of the Inquisi- 
tion ; now he is suffering from sunstroke at Bushire ; now he 
is traversing in oriental dress the mountain paths of Persia, with 
the thermometer rising to 126° at noon, and with the nights so 
piercingly cold, that he has to gather all his wraps about him to 
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keep himself from shivering—‘“a fire within my head, my skin 
like a cinder, my pulse violent.” But as we read of the count- 
less “ parasangs” he travelled day after day, and contrast the 
object of his journey with that of a Cyrus or an Alexander, we 
cannot fail to see that the humble missionary was a truer hero 
than the mighty conquerors who preceded him in those classic 
regions. Arrived at Shiraz, “the Athens of Persia,” he spent 
the last year of his brief eventful life in perfecting his New 
Testament, and translating the Book of Psalms. He sought to 
lay the precious volume, when completed, at the feet of the 
Shah, and travelled a thousand miles with this object; but 
fever struck him down before he could accomplish it, and the 
presentation had to be made by Sir Gore Ousley, the British 
ambassador. The gift was graciously accepted by the monarch ; 
and better still, it was declared by the best judges to be “a noble 
version ;” and having been printed afterwards at St. Petersburg, 
it went forth on the wings of the press in a tongue which, 
according to his biographer, “is spoken by 200,000 who bear 
the Christian name, and is known moreover to one-fourth of 
the earth’s inhabitants.” 

Not, indeed, without manifold interruptions was this great 
work accomplished. Again and again had our missionary to 
encounter the Mollahs and the Soofies of Persia in public and 
private disputation. In these controversies all his faith and 
patience as a Christian, as well as all his acumen and learning 
as a scholar, were put to the severest test. There is something 
grand in looking at that gentle and emaciated, but intrepid 
young man (he had scarcely passed his thirtieth year) encoun- 
tering, single-handed, the fanaticism and the fury of these 
Eastern sages, and confessing and upholding the religion of 
Christ, when to do so was to run the risk of losing life, against 
the speculations of vain philosophy, and the blasphemies of 
Islam. To Henry Martyn, we believe, belongs the honour of 
having been the first in modern days to preach the gospel of 
Christ to the followers of the false prophet ; and he did so with 
a tact and a skill which won the admiration of his opponents. 
We must wait “until all things are made known” before we can 
tell the full issues of these discussions. But Sir Robert Ker 
Porter has mentioned how earnestly he was asked, on his journey, 
by some Persians, whether he was acquainted with “the man 
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of God.” “He came here,” they said, “in the midst of us, sat 
down encircled by our wise men, and made such remarks upon 
our Koran as cannot be answered. . . . We want to know more 
about his religion and the book that he left among us.” 

A writer in the Aszatic Fournal has mentioned the case of an 
interesting and accomplished man, called Mahomed Rahem, 
whom he met at Shiraz, and who for years had secretly been a 
Christian. On inquiry, it turned out that he had been led to 
change his religious opinions in consequence, as he said, of the 
teaching of “a beardless youth enfeebled by disease,” who had 
visited their city in the 1223 of the Hegira, and encountered 
their Mollahs with great ability and forbearance. He then 
described a farewell visit which he had paid to the young mis- 
sionary before his departure from Shiraz, and said, “ That visit 
sealed my conversion. He gave mea book; it has been my 
constant companion ; the study of it has formed my most de- 
lightful occupation ; its contents have often consoled me.” He 
showed the book. It was the New Testament in Persian, and 
on one of the blank leaves was written, “ There is joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth— HENRY MARTYN.” 

There is no mention of Mahomed Rahem in Martyn’s 
memoir, but he was probably one of those young men who he 
says came from the college, “ full of zeal and logic,” to try him 
with hard questions. 

Soon after this his face was turned towards Europe. He 
resolved to make his way to England, vwzé Constantinople, to 
recruit his shattered health, and perhaps to bring back his 
beloved one with him to India. The fragments that record 
his last journey are painfully interesting. Shattered in health, 
enduring the severest privations, driven along with relentless 
haste in spite of failing strength by a heartless dragoman— 
“the merciless Hassan ”—but bearing all with the spirit of a 
martyr and a saint, he lay down to die at Tocat,.on the 16th 
of October, 1812, at the early age of thirty-one, without a 
friend to comfort him, without one Christian near to smooth 
his dying pillow or catch his parting words. Whether he 
died of exhaustion, or of the plague which was then raging, 
none can tell. 

The last entry in his journal, ten days before his death, is this :— 

“Oct. 6th.—No horses being to be had, I had an unexpected repose. I sat 
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in the orchard, and thought with sweet comfort and peace of my God,—in 
solitude my Company, my Friend,and Comforter. Oh! when shall time give 
place to eternity? when shall appear that new heaven and that new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness ? There—there shall in nowise enter anything 
that defileth ; none of that wickedness which has made men worse than 
beasts; none of those corruptions that add still more to the miseries of mor- 
tality shall be seen or heard of any more.” 


A 


The love and piety of Christian brethren have in later years 
erected a suitable memorial over this true soldier of the cross. 
They found the rude slab that covered his grave concealed 
beneath the sand of a mountain stream, and having lovingly 
removed the remains to a quiet spot in the mission cemetery, 
they obtained help from the East India Company and other 
sources to build a handsome monument. The inscription in 
four different languages is as follows :— 


REV. HENRY MARTYN, M.A., 
CHAPLAIN OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, BORN AT TRURO, IN ENGLAND, ON THE 
18TH FEBRUARY, 1781, DIED AT TOCAT, ON THE I6TH OCTOBER, 1812. 
HE LABOURED FOR MANY YEARS IN THE EAST, STRIVING TO BENEFIT 
MANKIND, BOTH IN THIS WORLD AND FOR THAT TO COME. 
HE TRANSLATED THE HOLY SCRIPTURES INTO HINDUSTANI AND PERSIAN, AND 
MADE IT HIS GREAT OBJECT TO PROCLAIM TO ALL MEN THE GOD 
AND SAVIOUR OF WHOM THEY TESTIFY. 
HE WILL LONG BE REMEMBERED IN THE COUNTRIES WHERE HE WAS KNOWN, AS 
‘*A MAN OF GOD.” 
MAY TRAVELLERS OF ALL NATIONS, AS THEY STEP ASIDE AND LOOK ON THIS 
MONUMENT, BE LED TO HONOUR, LOVE, AND SERVE THE GOD AND SAVIOUR 
OF THIS DEVOTED MISSIONARY ! 


The gifted pen of Lord Macaulay has furnished another 
epitaph :— 

“* Here Martyn lies! In manhood’s early bloom 
The Christian hero found a pagan tomb ; 
Religion, sorrowing o’er her fayourite son, 
Points to the glorious trophies which he won— 
Eternal trophies, not with slaughter red, 
Not stained with tears by hopeless captives shed, 
But trophies of the Cross! For that dear name 
Through every form of danger, death, and shame, 
Onward he journeyed to a happier shore, 
Where danger, death, and shame are known no more.” 


For ourselves, a prayer in one of his earliest journals seems 
best to express the wishes of our hearts, both with respect to 
the influence of his own memory, and of that higher example 
which ruled his life :— 


“Memoria tua sancta, et dulcedo tua beatissima possideat animam meam, 
atque in invisibilium amorem rapiat illam.” 
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Ohe Church and Emigration. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM PANCKRIDGE, M.A., VICAR OF 
ST. MATTHEW'S, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


THE question of emigration is one of great and increasing 
importance. Between the 1st July and the 31st October ot 
last year, not fewer than three hundred thousand human beings 
left our shores for foreign lands. About the same number 
left during the two years together preceding, and of these two- 
thirds registered themselves as British subjects. Such an 
exodus, then, whether periodical or regular, ought not to take 
place without raising anxious thoughts in the minds of Christian 
people. 

The subject of emigration needs very careful treatment, not 
only on account of the personal interests of the emigrant, but 
also because of the magnitude of the political, social, and com- 
mercial relations involved. These sides of the question are 
from time to time turned to our gaze by the political economist 
and the philanthropist; but the object of this paper is to 
review the matter in its religious rather than in its economic 
bearings. It will, however, be necessary to refer at some 
length to those secular considerations which are again forcing 
the question into a first place in men’s thoughts. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the question of 
emigration has never yet received adequate and worthy treat- 
ment from the politician or the churchman. The former has 
generally regarded it as a matter of mere social expediency ; 
the latter only as one of sorrowful necessity. Surely the truer 
estimate is to be found in that great lesson which ancient 
Greece taught her sons and daughters with such amazing 
success, viz., that for a free and energetic people emigration is 
a noble and sacred duty. The insular position of our country 
has doubtless contributed largely to the formation of our 
national character. It may probably be credited with the 
creation of that home-loving disposition which lies at the root 
of those domestic instincts and qualities which are our glory 
and our strength. It is also responsible for that feeling which 
tends to keep us close to the old homestead when honest voices 
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are calling us to fields of new and valorous enterprise ; it has 
sometimes closed our ears to the Divine command given of old 
to the most home-loving but the most adventurous of his: race, 
the father of the faithful: “Arise, walk through the land, in the 
length of it and in the breadth of it; for I will give it unto 
chee.” 

Now, however loud and startling may sound the fact that 
300,000 emigrants, two-thirds of whom were British subjects, 
in four months of a single year have left the shores of England 
for a foreign land, it is neither so startling nor so momentous 
as the fact lying behind it, viz. that in the opinion of some of 
our most eminent political economists, England will only be 
able to hold her position amongst the commercial nations of 
the world by the adoption of a system of emigration far more 
extended in character than is indicated by the figures already 
quoted. 

A paper was read at the opening session (1879) of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, entitled, “ Extended Colonization a 
necessity to the Mother Country.” The compiler of the paper 
is Mr. Stephen Bourne, a gentleman holding a position of high 
trust in Her Majesty’s Customs, and who has kindly given me 
permission to make use of his facts and arguments, His con- 
tention is that an extended scheme of colonization is a necessity 
to the England of our day, because— 

“ At the present moment we can feed only about half our 
population on home-grown food. 

“That there is no possibility of increasing our home produc- 
tions so as to continue to feed even this proportion of our 
rapidly increasing population. 

“That in the present condition of our barter—the value of 
our imports being some eighty millions of pounds sterling per 
annum in excess of our exports—our trade is unable to bear 
the strain of feeding and clothing our people. 

“That emigration to our colonies is the natural pioneer of 
commerce, and 

“That it is only by a large extension of our trading power we 
can hope to recover our commercial supremacy in Europe.” 

I refrain from quoting figures, and, for the sake of brevity, 
give only the barest outlines of an elaborate argument. Enough, 
however, is probably indicated by this summary to show that 
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in the minds of those who have special facilities for estimating 
the commercial value of the question, the future of our country, 
under God, depends largely upon our adoption of an extended 
scheme of emigration. 

But let us look for a moment at a point which comes more 
immediately under the eye of the parochial clergy, both in town 
and country. The writer of this paper has his lot cast in the 
midst of what was once the centre of a great industry, the 
watch-making district of Clerkenwell. This once important 
trade, in this particular locality, has almost ceased to exist ; 
there are literally hundreds of good workmen hereabouts who 
have not been in full work for the last three or four years. 
There are at least as many who are not making on an average 
three days’ work per week ; and since America, whilst paying her 
skilled artizans about five times the daily wage which the same 
labour receives in Switzerland, can yet manage so to under- 
sell her Swiss competitor as practically to annihilate his trade, 
the prospects of the English watch manufacturer are gloomy 
indeed. 

But it may be objected that this is a special industry, and that 
even if the argument advanced applies to it, nevertheless it will 
not hold good all round. Let us then take a general industry, 
the building trade. For the moment, this industry is fairly 
brisk at our great centres of activity, London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, etc.; yet there are scores of mechanics seeking 
for work—men of high character, sober, honest, skilful, the 
very backbone of a nation’s strength. The following testimony 
comes within the experience of the past week. A strong, vigo- 
rous, intelligent young carpenter asks for help. He is willing 
to work, and can turn his hand to almost anything. He is 
grateful for the job of making a dog’s house ; and when asked 
if there are many of his calling out of employ, he answers, 
“If I were to put an advertisement in to-morrow’s Chronicle, 
‘Wanted, a carpenter, I should get two hundred applications 
before eleven o'clock.” The same conditions extend to brick- 
layers, gas-fitters, iron-moulders—in short, to almost all cases 
in which skilled labour is employed. Such is the testimony 
from town parishes. The parochial clergy in the country have 
the same witness to bear with respect to agricultural labourers, 
miners, and the like. There is, unhappily, no difficulty in 
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showing the English labour market to be overstocked to a 
painful, if not to a dangerous, extent. 

Thus far we have been dealing with the case of good, sound, 
honest, intelligent workmen. Another item has to be intro- 
duced into the sum, which, however unpopular in the calcula- 
tions of the intending emigrant or the well-to-do settler, will 
find a sympathetic place in the reckonings of the Christian 
minister—what is to become of that considerable section of the 
community just tottering on the verge of the criminal class, 
for whom England can offer no future but absorption into that 
category from which it is now so narrowly separated? Their 
doom is inevitably fixed if they remain in the old country. 
There are hundreds of boys and girls serving short terms in 
reformatories and penitentiaries, whose characters are irreparably 
lost, so far as England and English life are concerned, but who, 
under the favourable conditions of colonial life, might yet 
become honest men and women. Surely the perfecting of 
some scheme of emigration which would give back to these 
young lives the chance they have thus far lost might well 
occupy the prayerful thought of the Christian minister. 

But we have at length reached the point at which to ask, 
What is the Church doing on the side of this great national and 
religious question of emigration? The answer is, As a Church 
—NOTHING; and possibly, as a Church, the national and 
corporate body cannot be expected to do very much. The 
question of emigration did come before the Lambeth Con- 
ference on each occasion of its meeting. It received very 
careful and anxious consideration; but as no definite result has 
followed, it is right to assume that either the question did not 
then seem to press for an answer, or that it was felt to be 
advisable to leave it to the care of our Church missionary 
societies. It is, however, very clear to see (the modus operandi 
being assumed) that the National Church could approach the 
question with more chance of a successful solution than could 
any smaller society. She would have on her side the enormous 
advantages of a complete organization, a clear line of duty, an 
immunity from the faintest suspicion of mixed motives. The 
speculator could not make his voice heard if he cried ever so 
loudly that his gains were gone; the political agitator would 
shout in vain that, for sinister ends, the best and most valuable 
commodity was being shipped out of the country. 
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But it is unprofitable to dwell upon the possible advantages 
of a scheme which has only a slender chance of becoming an 
actuality. We must, I fear, dismiss the hope that the National 
Church, either through her Convocation or in any other cor- 
porate way, will really take up the question of emigration, 
There remain, however, for our consideration two lines of action, 
the first associative and public, the second individual and 
parochial; the former of these would have to do with the 
complex subject of emigration, the latter would have to be 
content with the simpler duty of helping emigrants. 

Now there are, as we know, many Church societies which, 
if failing to represent the whole force of the ecclesiastical body, 
yet possess the strength of authority, numbers, means of in- 
fluence, and general public recognition; for instance, one of 
the most important of modern Church societies (in point of 
numbers and interest) is the Church of England Temperance 
Society: this association is not twenty years old, but already 
its ramifications reach into most of the parishes in England. 

Why, then, should there not be a Church of England Emi- 
gration Society? This inquiry is not by any means original 
on my part, it has been publicly made by a gentleman who has 
sufficient reasons for asking it; but, so far as I know, an 
answer has not been forthcoming. The Rev. T. Bridger, 
Emigrants’ Chaplain, Liverpool, wrote as follows in the Guardian, 
March 11th, 1880: “It has been publicly stated by one of 
our colonial bishops, that the Church is losing yearly more of 
her people who emigrate than she gains from the heathen who 
are brought into her fold. What can be done to alter this 
state of things? I have long been anxious to find a solution 
of this difficult question, and the plan which presents itself to 
my mind as a remedy is for the clergy to take up the matter, 
and use their influence with their parishioners who may be 
thinking of emigrating, in order that a country may be selected 
for settling in, which offers spiritual advantages as well as 
temporal ones. I would, in short, advocate the formation of a 
Church of England Emigration Society, which should find out 
full and correct particulars of those countries in our own empire 
which offer inducements to the emigrant. There will be a 
tremendous tide of emigration this year, and this being well 
known, England abounds at the present time with land agents, 
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who are paid a commission on all the land they can dispose of. 
They care not about the emigrant, they only want to sell their 
land, and the consequence is that many of our own people are 
led away by coloured reports and exaggerated statements of 
the country in which these agents are interested. I feel so 
strongly on the matter, that I have been in communication 
with a clergyman in Manitoba about our emigrants, and he 
offers to receive all who come, and assist them to find what 
land they may require. There is an opportunity of forming a 
Church of England colony in Manitoba; in my endeavour to 
do so, I ask the assistance of my brother clergy.” 

It may not be generally known that Mr. Bridger accompanied 
several parties of emigrants to Canada, and that whilst there 
he had two interviews with the Hon. T. H. Pope, the Minister 
of Agriculture in Canada, who promised, on the part of his 
government, to render every assistance to emigrants sent out 
under the auspices of Mr. Bridger. Now, assuming the forma- 
tion of a Church of England Emigration Society, let us briefly 
notice what would be its probable line of action. 

First, the spread of information, authentic and valuable, so 
that the Society would be recognized as the true centre of 
knowledge on this important subject. The entire absence of all 
secondary motives, the hearty recognition and co-operation 
which it would receive from individuals on the other side, would 
at once obtain for it a position of confidence and authority 
which no mere commercial association could ever possess. 
Next, the duty of selection, and what a field of duty is this! 
The whole subject of emigration has suffered again and again 
from the fact that the wrong men have been sent to the wrong 
places. It is to the last degree mischievous and cruel to send 
artizans to Manitoba, and agricultural labourers to Toronto or 
Quebec, when, if these positions were exactly reversed, the right 
man would find himself in the right quarter. That this dilemma 
has occurred over and over again is known to every one who 
has had any practical connection with the subject. It will be 
liable to recur again and again till there be established some cen- 
tral and responsible organization founded upon religious motive. 

Finally, we want direction and education in this great subject. 
Reference was made just now to the wastrel class; its exist- 
ence is largely due to the want of training, either at home. or 
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at school. Could not a Church of England Emigration Society 
help to establish a training school for emigrants, in which early 
defects in education might to a large extent be removed, half- 
formed habits of evil corrected, and the high duties attached 
to colonization constantly taught? How much needs to be 
done both in parochial and board schools to inculcate a true 
and worthy idea of the duties of emigration, and to destroy 
and exterminate that false notion, equally wicked in conception 
and principle, that the refuse of European society is good 
enough for sowing the seeds of a new civilization upon a virgin 
soil! This side of the subject is so wide that it can only be 
glanced at; but before passing from what I have called the 
associative to the parochial principle, let us notice one or two 
practical points which may be set down in favour of the possi- 
bility of forming such a society. 

It would meet a recognized need, and so would get a hearing 
from the practical as well as from the more religiously-minded 
men of business. 

It would receive a sympathetic recognition from almost 
every parish in England, since the difficulty of a surplus popu- 
lation is felt in the remotest corners of the land. 

It would probably commend itself to the wealthy and pros- 
perous, if not upon the high principle of brotherly love, yet 
from the lower economic motive that the more mouths there 
are to feed in England, the smaller allowance of bread is there 
for each. 

It would, above all, secure a high place in the intercession of 
all pious churchmen, since it would be recognized as a means 
of continuing to sons and daughters of our own communion 
those Christian privileges which they enjoy at home. I would 
ask all those into whose hands this paper may fall to remember 
that the founding of societies has generally resulted from 
individual exertions; and if there are a few minds really in 
earnest upon this point, the thing can be done. The pity— 
nay, the shame—will be if we allow another season to pass 
without some definite and eee effort being made to found 
such a society. 

And now, what remains to be said on the individual and 
parochial side of the question? Alas! much that must go 
unsaid. I will refer only to these points—the work that is 
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being done, and the work that might be done with existing 
means. J 

The most notable, in fact the only sustained effort—beyond 
the exceedingly valuable work of Mr. Bridger at Liverpool, and 
which is, I believe, a branch work—demanding attention, is the 
work of the St. Andrew Waterside Church Mission at Gravesend. 
Under the able administration of Canon Scarth, this mission 
does its utmost to supply emigrants with some means of spiritual 
help during their voyage out. Every emigrant ship is visited 
in all its divisions ; arrangements are made, wherever possible, 
to secure regular religious services; devotional books, hymn 
books, sermons, parish magazines, etc, are supplied, and 
children are baptized. I have it on the authority of Canon 
Scarth himself, that he once baptized twenty-nine children on 
one ship. Though funds are sorely needed, and old copies of 
suitable publications too often asked for in vain, to enable the 
mission to carry out its work satisfactorily, nevertheless all is 
done that can be done, with existing means, to provide emigrants 
with some religious sustenance on their way’ to a new home. 
But even this measure of help fails at the most critical point. 
The St. Andrew Waterside Mission provides a certain pastoral 
supervision for the emigrant so long as he is on board ship, but 
what happens when he finds himself landed on an unknown 
shore? So far as all religious care and supervision go, he is 
left entirely to himself. Practically, there are no existing lines 
of communication by which he can be guided from one branch 
of the Church of Christ to another. How sorely this loss is felt, 
the following extract from a letter of one of the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church of America plainly shows :— 

“JT write to you upon a subject which I believe to be of no 
small importance to both the English and American Churches. 
A great many English Church people of the working class 
emigrate to America without letters of introduction to our 
clergy from their rectors at home. Consequently, being 
strangers, and left as sheep without a shepherd, many of them 
fall into utter neglect of their religious duties, or are drawn off 
into the multitudinous sects by which they are surrounded, to 
their own great loss, and to that of the American Church, 
in which they might be a most valuable element. Now, 
what means can be taken to arouse the English clergy to the 
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importance of impressing upon their emigrating parishioners 
the necessity of reporting themselves to the Episcopal clergy 
here? A large emigration seems to be probably coming to us 
in the present year. Cannot you take some steps to secure for 
individuals letters of commendation from the clergy on your side 
to. us?” 

Still more emphatic are the words of Bishop Littlejohn, of 
Long Island, quoted in the Guardian’s report (Nov. 11, 1880,) 
of his speech at Lincoln on the previous day :— 

“In the nineteenth century the Church of England has 
allowed countless hosts of her children to leave her shores to 
make their fortunes in a new world, without scarcely a word of 
counsel or direction as to their duty toward the Church estab- 
lished there. Thousands upon thousands have landed there, 
fresh from the bosom of the mother Church, who had yet to 
learn that she had a daughter there to care for them: no in- 
struction given them, no commendation of them by parish 
priests here to their fellow-priests there. Meanwhile, before 
the hand of brotherly sympathy and care could reach them, 
multitudes have wandered into alien folds, or have fallen away 
as sheep without a shepherd ; first into habitual neglect of 
sacred ministrations, then into dislike or contempt of them, 
then into faithless, godless living. Ah! but for this terrible 
wastage, and the sad neglect and blindness that caused it, it is 
not too much to say that the American Church would to-day be 
fifty per cent. stronger than she is. The loss thus suffered by 
our communion has hardly been made good by all the aggres- 
sive missionary work of the American Church during the present 
generation.” 

Such is the sad complaint which comes from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Surely these are words of stern rebuke 
against the faultiness of our parochial administration. There is 
no doubt that the same sad neglect to hand on our spiritual 
children from one branch of the Church of Christ to another is 
being repeated in the emigration which takes place to Australia, 
New Zealand, Africa, and to other parts of our colonial 
dependencies. 

The writer of this paper, in his desire that it may not be 
without some practical result, ventures, in conclusion, to make 
the following suggestion: Let us each and all in our sphere of 
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work strive to spread abroad a true and worthy idea of emigra- 
tion. Let us do our utmost to maintain amongst our people 
the thought that the Church of Christ is one, and that the 
covering of her tabernacle spreads to all parts of our empire, and 
beyond it. Let us by all possible means kindle and foster the 
closest relations with our sister Church, the Episcopal Church of 
America, that the many thousands of our children who hereafter 
may land on the western shore may know that they belong to 
one and the same communion.” And let us look forward, in 
prayer and faith for an hour when God will show us the way 
how fully to make the duty of emigration an opportunity of His 
greater honour and glory, and the eternal welfare of His people. 

* Whittaker’s ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal Almanack and Church Directory,” published 
annually (25 cents), gives a list of the American and Canadian clergy, arranged in 
their dioceses, and with their postal addresses. This might be useful to some of our 


readers, and we feel sure Mr. Whittaker (No. 2, Bible House, New York) would send 
the book post free for fifteen stamps.—Ep, 


dotices of Rooks. 


THE number of books sent to us lately has been so large that 
we are obliged to defer till next month our usual paper on 
“Current Theological Literature.” Meanwhile we give the 
following short notices of books, which for the more part are 
small. We are glad to see a Supplement to Young’s “ Ana- 
lytical Concordance,” t and can only marvel at the immensity of 
work it must have entailed. There are analytical surveys of all 
the books, facts, and idioms of the Bible, and also Appendices 
for divinity students, consisting of a Hebrew-English lexicon to 
the Old Testament, a Greek and English lexicon to the New 
Testament, and several pages on the idiomatic use of the 
Hebrew and Greek tenses, beside which there are views of Scrip- 
ture places and 35 fac-similes of ancient Biblical manuscripts. 
We regret that through inadvertence we omitted, and after- 
wards failed to remember, a volume of sermons by the late Mr. 
Bullock. The life-work of Mr. Bullock, as far as the world 
+ ‘‘ Analytical Concordance.” Edinburgh: G. A, Young and Co. Price tos, 6d. 


t “Sermons on Missions and other Subjects.” By the late Rev. W. T. Bullock, . 


M.A., Secretary to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. George Bell. pp. 300. Price 5s. 
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knew him, was the promotion of the missions of the Church of 
England, in connection with the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. To a large circle of friends he was known 
as the genial companion; and to a few select intimates as the 
deep and thoughtful student of patristic lore. It has been a 
labour of love to his widow to select from his many sermons a 
few of those bearing directly on missionary topics, and a few 
others preached in the ordinary course of his ministry in the 
chapel of Kensington Palace. They form a volume of no 
common interest, and are some of them among the last labours 
of his accurate and prolific pen. 

From Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton we have received a 
useful little volume called “ Health Studies” (4s. 6d.), being a 
third course of lectures delivered at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, by H. Sinclair Paterson, M.D. They deal with 
such topics as “I ood;’ “Appetite,” * Exertion,’ “ Worry,” 
“Rest” and “Sleep,” “ Fastness,” “ A Merry Heart,” “ Disease 
Germs,” and “ Rational Principles of Medicine.” These subjects 
are treated from the standpoint of a physician rather than a 
theologian, but a Christian spirit pervades them, which ought to 
make the book very valuable for placing in the hands of young 
men. Another and inviting looking book for young women 
and girls is “Our Daughters” (3s. 6d.), in which Mrs. Rearey, 
of Reading, treats of “worldly and spiritual hindrances,” and 
gives “helps and hints to young Christians.” 

Our publishers also have commenced a series called “ Men 
worth Remembering,” of which two have come to hand, “Henry 
Martin” (2s. 6d.), by Canon Bell, and “ William Wilberforce” 
(2s. 6d.), by Dr. Stoughton. They are to be followed by similar 
works on Philip Doddridge, Stephen Grellet, Richard Baxter, 
John Knox, William Carey, Robert Hall, Fletcher of Madeley, 
John Wiclif, Thomas Chalmers, and Jonathan Edwards. The 
“Gentle Heart” (3s. 6d.) is a small volume forming the second 
series of “ Talking to the Children,’ by Alexander McLeod. 

From Messrs. Hatchards we have received “ Hindu Chro- 
nology and Antediluvian History” (2s. 6d.), by S. R. Bosanquet, 
in which the author is anxious to call attention to what appears 
to him a very extraordinary book called a “Key to the Chro- 
nology of the Hindus,” in which an attempt is made to faci- 
litate the progress of Christianity in Hindustan by proving that 
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the protracted numbers of Oriental nations, when reduced, 
agree with the dates given in the Hebrew text of the Bible. 

“ Pilgrim Lays for the Homeward Bound, and Words of Com- 
fort and Counsel in Sunshine and in Shade” (3s. 6d.), consists of 
a number of pithy extracts from authors ancient and modern, 
arranged under subjects such as “ Life,” “ Scripture,” “ Science,” 
“ Faith,” “Worldly Pleasures,” “Prayer,” “Consecration,” “ Duty,” 
“ Selfishness,” “ Sympathy,” etc. ; and the book has the advan- 
tage of a preface by the authoress of the “ Chronicles of the 
Schonberg-Cotta Family.” From the same firm also we have a 
small volume of sermons, “The Panoply or whole Armour of God,” 
from the well-known and highlyappreciated pen of Mr. Bourdillon. 

“From Bethany to Olivet” * is a course of lessons on the 
life of Jesus Christ, for the use of Sunday-school teachers and 
others, by John Palmer. It consists of forty-two lessons, with a 
sufficiency of review or examination lessons to make the book 
available for the year. It is an attempt to construct a course 
which may be used simultaneously throughout an ordinary 
Sunday-school, and Mr. Palmer has given also good examples 
by which instruction may be conveyed from the black-board. 

Two volumes of children’s missionary literature have reached 
us, “The Sunday Scholar’s Companion” for 1880 (1s. 6d.), pub- 
lished by the Sunday School Institute, and “ The Illustrated 
Missionary News” (2s. 6d.), from Elliot Stock ; also from this 
latter publisher a small volume of “Studies in Genesis ” 
(2s. 6d.), by the Rev. Stanley Leathes ; and a pocket manual 
of private prayer, called “Morning, Noon, and Night” (1s. 6d.). 
This last consists of meditations on selected passages of 
Scripture, hymns, and prayers for special occasions. The book 
is edited by the Rev. Canon Garbett, and his twelve coadjutors 
are clergymen, such as Bishops Perry and Ryan, the Dean of 

-Ripon, and Archdeacon Prest, the Rev. Canons Bell, Cadman, 
Clayton, Money, Richardson, etc., the mere mention of whose 
names is sufficient to secure for the book a careful attention. 

“Break of Day in the Eigthteenth Century” + is the title 
given by Mr. Rust to a collection of three hundred hymns of 
Dr. Watts, which he has carefully selected and arranged, giving 
also a sketch of their history. Those who are interested in 
hymnology will find in the preface many interesting passages. 


* Church of England S. S. Institute. Price 2s. 
{ Hunt and Co., Paternoster Row. Price 2s. 6d. 
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We are favoured with another volume of the “ Cambridge 
Bible for Schools,” of the general excellence of which we have 
more than once spoken. This particular volume (on the first 
book of Samuel *) is edited by the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In “A Missionary’s Dream” ft we have a discussion of the 
action of missionary societies, the clergy, the universities, and 
the Church of England in relation to foreign missions ; and if 
we may judge from the preface, we have here some very out- 
spoken truths by a man who is not afraid to hit hard. We 
would commend it to the perusal of all our readers. As a 
church and nation, we are still far behind in what we ought to 
be doing for the spread of Christ’s cause in foreign lands. 

From the publishing office of “ Hand and Heart” we have 
the “Fireside Annual” (7s. 6d.), and “Home Words for Heart and 
Hearth” (2s. 6d.), both for 1880. They are executed with their 
usual excellence. We have, however, from the same office a book 
which interests us more, entitled “ My Bible Study for the Sun- 
days of the Year” (3s. 6d.). This work consists of certain prefa- 
tory matter, followed by a fac-simile reproduction of the writing of 
fifty-two postcards which the late Miss Frances Ridley Havergal 
was wont to send week by week to the Paragon, Blackheath. A 
glance at the work will recall to many the handwriting of this 
earnest Christian lady, and we doubt not that many will be 
glad of the opportunity of reading these short epistles, thrown 
off as they were without any idea of their ever being published, 
but expressing the outpouring of pious sympathy in correspond- 
ence with an intimate friend. 

We have also received a copy of the “Memorial Edition of 
the Oxford Bible for Teachers” (41 8s. 6d.), printed expressly 
for the Sunday-school centenary celebration of 1880. It is in 
many respects a marvel; the text of the Bible alone occupies 
one thousand pages, to which are appended another three hundred 
pages of notes, analytical, chronological, and geographical ; a 
Bible index, concordance, dictionary of Scripture proper names, 
and maps, with a compendium of Scripture natural history. It 
is, in fact, a small library in itself; and yet this Levant morocco 
edition, with flap, measures only a little more than an inch in 
thickness, and weighs only twenty-four ounces. 


* Cambridge Warehouse, Paternoster Row. Price 3s. 6d. 
} Rivinztons. Price 2s. 6d. 
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All Literary communications respecting the Magazine to be addressed to 
the Editor, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


At the end of this month’s Magazine will be found a paper giving full par- 
ticulars respecting the Church Homiletical Society. 


All subscriptions for 1881 that are not paid are now due. As intimated 
on page 384 of our last number, it has been assumed in the case of those 
who have not given notice to the contrary, that they wish to continue as 
members, and their January Magazine has accordingly been sent. They are 
asked, therefore, to forward their remittances a7¢ once, in order that they may 
receive their tickets. Post-office orders to be made payable to HENRY LANS- 
DELL, at Dartmouth Row, 5.E. 


The attention of members is specially requested to the fact that the ordinary 
annual subscription of ten shillings is not sufficient for the working expenses 
of the Society, together with the monthly supply of twelve copies of a shilling 
Magazine. They are desired, therefore, to bear in mind that donations, 
added to their subscriptions, are earnestly asked for. 


LECTURES: 


The next Lecture of the Session will be delivered on February Ist, the 
first Tuesday in the month, at three o’clock, in the Chapter House, 68, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 


Lecturer.—BENJAMIN W. RICHARDSON, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 
Subject. —“ The Jews’ Sanitary Code.” 


March ist. ‘ 
Lecturer.—The Rev. FLAVEL S. Cook, M.A., Chaplain of the Lock Hospital, 
Paddington. ; 
Subject.—* Sympathy.” 
April 5th. 


Lecturer.—The Rev. CHARLES A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St: Paul’s. . 
Subject.—“ A Clergyman’s Reading of Holy Scripture.” 

' May 10th. 
Lecturer.—‘ The Rt. Rev. HENRY COTTERILL, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Sudbject.— Hints on Controversy with various forms of Infidelity.” 

Fune 7th. 

Lecturer—The Rev. W. Hay M. H. AITKEN, M.A. 
Subject.“ Evangelizing Preaching.” 


Any Clergyman of the Church of England, or other Episcopal Church in 
communion therewith, or any Candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of the Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. HENRY LANSDELL, Eyre Cottage, The Grove, Blackheath, S.E., enclos- 
ing his subscription, and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical designation 
or cure, or, in the case of a candidate for Holy Orders, his College. 


The subscription to the Society and the Magazine (sent monthly, post free) 
is ten shillings (or $2. 50) a year to any one in the United Kingdom, America 
Canada, and the countries comprised in the Postal Union; or fifteen shillings 
in any other part of the world. Five shillings entitles to membership in the 
Society only. As these sums, however, leave only a very small margin for 
abe expenses, it is requested that those who can do so will kindly add a 

onation. 


THE CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


REBRUARY, 1881. 


On ihe Visttation of the Sick, more 
especially as Directed in the Book 
of Gonmon Draper, 


BY THE VENERABLE W. F. JOHN. KAYE, M.A, RECTOR OF 
RISEHOLME, ARCHDEACON OF LINCOLN, AND CANON 
RESIDENTIARY OF LINCOLN. CATHEDRAL. 


_ A Lecture delivered in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, December 7th, 1880, to the 
Members of the Church Homiletical Society. 


WHEN we were admitted to the order of deacon, our attention 
was directed to the sick, in order that, with a view to the relief 
of their temporal wants, we might bring them under the notice 
of those who were entrusted with the cure of souls in the higher 
order of the presbyterate. But on passing up to that higher order 
ourselves, we declared our readiness “to use both public and 
private monitions, as well to the sick as to the whole within our 
cures, as need should require, and occasion should be given;” and 
though the term “sick,” in the passage referred to, may rightly 
be understood to bear that figurative meaning which it so often 
‘bears in Holy Scripture, and to be used for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing those designated by it from others who relatively to 
them may, by the grace of God, be said to be whole, yet we shall 
hardly be wrong in supposing that the sick in body were 
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specially commended to our care at that solemn moment when 
inquiry was made as to what we were minded to do, and con- 
ceived ourselves bound to do, in the ministry which we were 
undertaking. 

Two of the canons of our Church may be regarded as supple- 
mentary to the rules of the Ordinal in this matter, the sixty-seventh 
and the seventy-first. The former directs that “when any persons 
are dangerously sick in the parish, we shall, having knowledge 
thereof, resort unto them to instruct and comfort them in their 
distress.” The latter of the two canons referred to, by what 
it forbids (save in the exceptional instance for which it provides), 
sanctions, and therefore will be regarded as enjoining indirectly, 
the duty of visiting the sick for the purpose of administering 
the Holy Communion to those who are desirous of receiving it, 
but who are either dangerously ill, or too weak in body to 
resort to the church. 

In the visitation of the sick, asin other branches of ministerial 
work, though much may be advantageously learnt, partly from 
what has been wisely written upon the subject, partly from the 
judicious guidance of older and more experienced brethren in 
the ministry, there are some lessons, and those amongst the 
most valuable, which can be learnt only in the ministration 
itself. He who should give us the very best rules could not 
teach us all that we may obtain in connection with our own 
efforts, God by His Holy Spirit making our efforts the very 
medium of discovering to us, by prayer and by the study of 
Holy Scripture, how He would have us apply His word by the 
sick bed to edification, exhortation, and comfort, or, it may be, 
for reproof also in love. 

Nevertheless, what has been learnt in this way by one may, 
in measure at least, be imparted to others. Something may be 
said advantageously by those who have had experience in the 
work, in the way of removing or anticipating misapprehensions ; 
something also which may be helpful towards the formation of 
a right judgment concerning the relation in which we stand, as 
ministers of Christ, to the suffering members of His body, the 
feelings with which we should approach them, the nature of the 
influence which we should seek to acquire, the limits which it 
may be well to impose upon ourselves in what we lay down for 
their guidance, the measure of encouragement we should give 
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them, the habit of thought and temper of mind which we should 
cultivate in this as in all our ministrations. Something on these 
various points it will be my humble endeavour to set forth, not 
presuming, however, to determine anything for which I would 
not beg you to seek for yourselves the authority of the Holy 
Scripture, and what we believe to have the warrant of Scripture, 
namely, the direction of our own authorized formularies. 

I. As regards our relation to the sick, it should be remembered 
that we hold a commission which carries authority with it. The 
ministry is not of man, but of the Lord. The consciousness of 
this will be a support to us at all times, and sometimes may 
prove to be avery needful support. Some judicious recognition 
of it may at times be helpful to the sick. That encouragement 
which a sick man feels when he knows that, as far as the treat- 
ment of the body is concerned, he is in the hands of a qualified 
and accredited adviser or operator, the same in kind he may be 
supposed to derive from the consciousness of the fact that in the 
. treatment of his soul he will have the prayers and the advice of 
one who has been prepared and ordered for so important a work.. 
“Ts any sick among you?” writes St. James, “let him call for 
the elders of the church.” Here we have scriptural warrant for 
attaching importance to office and position. It is true that 
some Christian brother or sister, not so called and ordered as 
the presbyter has been, may possibly have had a larger Christian 
experience than one of us, and may really be better qualified, 
on the ground of experience, to speak a word in season to the 
sick. In such an one we shall gladly recognize a fellow-helper. 
We shall rejoice if haply there be better and speedier success in 
another’s hands than in our own. Nevertheless, office carries, 
and is intended to carry, a certain weight with it. But it 
should be sparingly used, and the references to it modest and 
unobtrusive. We have a specimen of the mode of introducing 
it judiciously in the baptismal office, in the words, “Grant that 
whosoever is here dedicated to Thee by our office and ministry.” 
In like manner, in visiting the sick, if the need should arise, 
some allusion might be made to our ministry, whether in our 
exhortation or in our prayers ; just enough to remind the sick 
person that we are acting in accordance with the instruction 
of St. James, and by virtue of an office which the Lord ordained 
for the edifying of His body. I have ventured to say so much 
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as this, not as deeming frequent reference to our office either 
needful or desirable, but only as wishing to show that there 
may be a time and place for the introduction of it, and to 
intimate how it may be wisely and judiciously introduced. 
From these remarks upon our commission and the authority 
which it conveys, in the exercise of our private no less than of 
our public ministrations, I am led to offer a word of caution 
against a mistake, into which, in the earlier days of his minis- 
try, a clergyman might fall; perhaps I should rather describe 
it as a certain confusion of thought, owing to the comparison 
which is not unnaturally drawn between the Christian pastor’s 
visits to the sick, and some of which there is mention in the 
Holy Scripture. The comparison, if the points of difference be 
overlooked, is apt to give rise to some misapprehension. When 
Nathan was sent to David to rouse a slumbering conscience, and 
Isaiah to Hezekiah to comfort him in sickness (our memories 
will recall other instances of the kind), not only had they a 
Divine commission for the occasion, but a divinely communi- 
cated perception of the design of their visit, and an accom- 
panying guidance, by which their course would be indicated, 
contingently upon the effect which the delivery of the message 
might produce, if, indeed, that effect may not itself have been 
revealed to them. Among the extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, enumerated by St: Paul in the twelfth chapter of his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, one is described as “the dis- 
cerning of spirits.” This gift, it may be presumed, would have 
enabled an elder who possessed it, in visiting the sick, to dis- 
cover within certain limits the connection between the afflictive 
dispensation and the sufferer’s spiritual state. If to this gift 
had been joined another, which the same Apostle calls “the gift 
of prophecy,” the ministering elder might have been enabled to 
foretell with certainty what the issue of the particular dispen- 
sation would be. But it is to be borne in mind that we act 
under a general, not a particular, commission, and that we have 
not the like power of discerning the spirit of those to whom we 
minister. It would not, therefore, be safe to assume that we 
knew why God had been pleased to send a particular sickness, 
or what special moral effect the discipline of chastisement was 
designed to accomplish, or what would be its final issue. The 
case of one overtaken in the commission of acknowledged sin 
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May seem to form an exception to the invariable accuracy of 
this remark. I will refer to it in the sequel of this paper. 

In connection with what has been said, I may anticipate a 
possible misapprehension, due to the analogy which may be 
thought to exist between our position and that of the priests 
under the law. The rules prescribed for their use, in dealing 
with a person afflicted with leprosy, were intended to guide 
them in pronouncing upon the physical condition of the suf- 
ferer by the aid of signs which fell under the observation of 
their senses. We have to deal with the spiritual, not the 
bodily, ailments of our fellow-Christians. We have rules, indeed, 
and rules which, in substance, if not in detail, have been com- 
mitted to writing by the same unerring hand; but they are 
rules which have reference to the process of recovery, and to the 
means by which health, when restored, may be preserved. It 
is no part of our office to pronounce upon the state of the sick, 
as a fact of which we can be infallibly assured ; though we may 
pronounce upon it ministerially, to their great comfort and to 
our own equally great joy, on the assumption that, by the grace 
of God, the application of certain remedies has been followed 
by certain results. We are quite sure as to the remedy, and 
equally sure as to the effect which will be produced when, by 
the grace of God, it is rightly applied. But to God alone it 
belongeth to pronounce, judicially, this or that sufferer to be 
clean. Our Lord Jesus Christ has left power to His Church to 
absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in Him. Our 
power, whether individually or collectively, to absolve cannot be 
in excess of our knowledge of the truth of the repentance and 
faith of him on whose behalf that power is exercised. A formal 
exercise of it, on behalf of the Church, by those who are en- 
trusted with authority for the purpose, is an act of ministry 
which, had we no direction for our guidance, would, in pro- 
portion to its gravity, the risk of misapprehension, and the 
consequences of such misapprehension, necessitate the greatest 
caution and circumspection. A mode of procedure has been 
provided in the exceptional case of one who, feeling his con- 
science troubled with some weighty matter, and having there- 
upon been moved to make a special confession of his sins, shall 
humbly and heartily desire that particular ministry of abso- 
lution. The form provided, it will be observed, is, in its com- 
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mencement, precatory, not declaratory. He, to whom belongs 
the forgiveness of sins, is besought to forgive, and to ratify by 
anticipation an act which would have no validity on the minis- 
ter’s part without His. I would humbly caution my brethren, 
especially in the earlier years of their ministry, against a mistake 
into which they might fall, under a conscientious sense of duty 
—that of suggesting to the sick that recourse should be had to 
the exceptional provision, as though it were either necessary or 
preferable in ordinary cases. It is by faith that the believer 
stands, whether in sickness or in health. Our great business is 
to bring succour to faith, by helping faith to energize, as far as 
possible, for itself ; not, indeed, in or by itself, for its life is only 
in Christ ; but to make efforts of its own, as distinct from leaning 
upon the agency of man, who must always work more or less in 
the dark, when he is dealing with another’s heart. If, on the 
one hand, faith seems to be over-confident, our remedy lies in 
the faithful but loving application of that word which is “ quick 
and powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.” If, on the other hand, through the piercing action of 
the word upon the conscience, or from any other cause, our 
sick brother seems to be in danger of being swallowed up with 
overmuch sorrow, our remedy lies in the use of the same instru- 
ment, which, by its promises and encouragements, is yet more 
powerful, by grace, to build up than to destroy, as effectual for 
justification as for condemnation ; which brings low that it may 
raise up, and raises then most surely and safely, when and 
because it has brought low ; which wounds that it may heal, and 
kills that it may give life for evermore. 

We seem, then, to have arrived at these important conclu- 
sions. We have an office, a commission from the great 
Physician, to lead our suffering brethren to Him, to set before 
them His remedies, to furnish them with His prescriptions, to 
help them in the application of those prescriptions. But He, 
in whose name we minister, He alone understands the case, for 
He alone knows what is in man; He alone knows what He 
will do. Our partnership with Him reaches only to a know- 
ledge of the disease and of the remedies in their general nature 
and aspect, and to the privilege of applying the remedy tothe 
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disease. He can work as it pleaseth Him, and can work with- 
out the aid of His servants; but it is His good pleasure to 
make use of our poor services; and therefore, though the 
power be His alone, there is room for the most careful cultiva- 
tion on our part of the capacities with which He has endowed 
us, and in the improvement and application of which on our 
part there is no limit to the bestowal of blessing on His. 

I have spoken of a partnership, into which the great Physi- 
cian condescends to take us as His ministers. Let me hasten 
to speak of the partnership we share with the sufferers, whom 
we visit in His name. There is a passage in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews which seems to furnish a valuable suggestion 
respecting our relation to the sick members of Christ, and by 
suggesting the relation to indicate the method of discharging 
the corresponding obligation: “Remember them that are in 
bonds, as bound with them; and them which suffer adversity, 
as being yourselves also in the body ” (ch. xiii. 3). We who 
visit the sick on behalf of the great Physician may profitably 
remember that we are ourselves in the flesh, and in a true sense 
partakers with them of their sufferings, partners of the exercise, 
the discipline, the purifying process, the moral benefits, of those 
sufferings. We have not received from God a special message 
to go and visit them, nor an accompanying revelation which for 
the time would place us before them as in His stead, and conse- 
quently on a higher platform. They are supposed to have sent 
for us, in accordance with the apostolic injunction ; or, which is far 
oftener the case, a sense of the love we owe to Him, and for His 
sake to them, has moved us to be beforehand in seeking their 
presence. What we desire to remember, and to show that we 
remember, is the partnership with them, the joint participation 
of all that makes suffering necessary, even for the regenerate, 
even for those who are being continually renewed. We are 
prepared to tell our sick brother that suffering is good for him. 
But it has been good for us, or may yet in the future prove good 
for us, to be in like manner afflicted. Can we be strong when 
he is weak? or, if only he may be strengthened, shall not we be 
willing to become weak and suffer with him? The same hand 
which has laid him low might have brought us down, with a 
view to the same benefits, perhaps with greater reason. What 
then would have been good for us? What should we have 
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needed? What should we have longed for, and thankfully 
have accepted, had we been in the sufferers place? How, 
indeed, can we know what he needs, or what will bring health 
and comfort to him, except God show us? We have no right 
to expect that He will discover this to us by a special revela- 
tion. True. But there is that which we ourselves have learnt 
to need. There are remedies which, from our own knowledge 
of the Word and experience, can never be dispensed with— 
prescriptions which can never be applied without benefit ; there 
are wounds which ever need to be “bound up and mollified 
with ointment.” Our office authorizes us, our own hearts, our 
own experience of the remedies which we minister, show us 
what must needs be good for the sufferer. It may be that he 
less needs the remedial treatment at that moment than we our- 
selves need it. In the thought that this is possible—aye, and 
more than possible—we will apply it to ourselves and to him 
at the same time. We will be sufferers together, that we may 
be partakers of a common benefit. Brethren, you see my 
meaning ; it is that we should visit the sick, as being ourselves 
fellow-patients, ministering to them on behalf of the great 
Physician, but not without an eye to the benefit of the minis- 
tration to ourselves. 

II. From the foregoing consideration of the relation in which 
we stand to the sick, and of the feelings with which we should 
approach them, I pass to that of the form of ministration. 

Our Church has supplied us with an authorized manual for 
our use in what soon becomes very familiar to the ordained 
pastor, the office for the visitation of the sick. I cannot be 
wrong in saying that our Church leaves a discretionary power 
in our hands as regards the use of the office. The rubric 
directs the minister to exhort the sick person “ after this form 
or other like.” The sixty-seventh canon extends the liberty by 
directing that the minister shall “ instruct and comfort the sick, 
according to the order of the Communion Book, if he be no 
preacher, or if he be a preacher, then as he shall think most 
needful and convenient.” It appears from the same canon, that 
what is familiarly called “the passing bell” was intended to serve 
the purpose of a summons to the minister to go to the sick man’s 
house without delay. As it would now be a very exceptional 
case in which a clergyman was not licensed to preach, I may 
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assume that we are all authorized to exercise liberty in the 
manner indicated ; and inasmuch as consolation must needs 
include prayer as well as hortatory and consolatory counsel, 
though it is not said in so many words that the liberty extends 
to the use of other prayers than those provided in the office, I 
presume that we have all considered ourselves, and that those 
in authority would consider us, to be acting within the rules of 
the Church in the exercise of that liberty, always supposing it 
to be regulated by a due regard to “this form or other like.” 

The Prayer Book furnishes us with a pattern, after which 
“other like” exhortations and prayers will be formed. It 
presents a ground plan, in which, the lines of the foundation 
having been clearly marked, we may vary the form of the 
superstructure to the best of our skill and judgment, so that all 
be done in harmony with the plan, and according to the will, of 
the great Master-builder, as declared in His written Word. We 
shall perhaps be disposed to use always some portion of it on 
a first visit to the sick, and to reintroduce it at intervals, if the 
case be a prolonged one. At the very commencement of their 
ministry, some might prefer to use only what has thus been 
authoritatively provided. Indeed, at no time should we allow 
it to drop out of sight. It may be well under certain circum- 
stances to make it apparent that we have a prescribed form of 
sound words, thus showing that though we are quite capable 
of turning our own knowledge and experience to good account, 
and of consulting the interests of our suffering brethren in our 
own words and in our own prayers with and for them, we 
are neither leaning ourselves, nor causing them to lean, too 
much upon the fruits of our own personal attainments. It is 
good to let them see that what we offer them is what we have 
received ourselves to deliver, and may be known to have received 
by reference to the book which is common to them and to our- 
selves; and that if we give them of our own, what we so give 
them is what we have made our own, only by the study of those 
holy writings upon which the book itself was framed. 

The less experienced will naturally feel the importance of 
familiarizing themselves with those portions of the Old and 
New Testament which are specially suitable for reading and 
exposition in the homes of the suffering and by the sick bed, 
and will find it helpful to commit to memory particular pas- 
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sages, in which the moral benefits of affliction, the spirit in 
which the sufferer should endeavour to bear it, and the conso- 
lations which he should look for under it, are pointedly set 
forth. I may be allowed to refer to such as Psalms xxvii. 
XK) XXXL, Xxxivy xl, lxvi.g, t6.ieaiahiocey. eervi Me xvi eo 
selections from the Lamentations of Jeremiah iil; to portions 
of Elihu’s address in the book of Job; to Hosea xiv., 2 Cor. i., 
Hebrews xii., the latter portion of James v., and to portions of 
the First Epistle of Peter. These which I venture to indicate, 
and many others, may be very advantageously read, and used 
as the basis of a short exposition, previously thought over, and 
delivered without the aid of a manuscript. 

If I may be permitted to give younger brethren the results 
of my own experience, I would state that I have found the 
practice of briefly expounding portions of Holy Scripture to 
the sick of great assistance in testing not merely the memory, 
but the power of expressing with sufficient accuracy and clear- 
ness thoughts which, by study and meditation, the mind has 
already made its own, with a view to preaching on suitable 
occasions without the aid of manuscript. I say suitable occa- 
sions, for it is not before every audience, or before any audience, 
on all occasions, that I should deem the effort to preach without 
such aid desirable, unless the minister’s circumstances be excep- 
tionally favourable for meditation and preparation. I believe 
that even a village congregation requires, and prefers, periodically 
at least, the precision, as well as the greater fulness and depth, 
of a written discourse. 

May I be allowed to give my experience on another point 
in connection with the visitation of the sick, though it can be 
helpful in the way of practical utility only to those whose 
sphere of ministerial labour is so limited as to leave them the 
leisure which it presupposes? In the earlier years of my 
ministry, having the charge of small rural parishes, I found 
much benefit from the practice of writing for the sick room 
short addresses, which would occupy about ten minutes in 
delivery, suited as far as I could judge to the wants and 
capacities of the person visited. 

We will suppose, then, a clergyman at first to begin with 
the office in the Prayer Book, to enlarge upon it by degrees, by 
the introduction of well-chosen passages of Holy Scripture, by 
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his own prepared exhortations, delivered with or without a 
manuscript. As time advances, and experience is gained, the 
prescribed office, for the very reason that it is prescribed, will 
not cease to retain its due place in our ministrations. The 
Liturgy will furnish us with very many suitable prayers, and, I 
may add, with suitable forms of thanksgiving, care only being 
requisite to omit what is special; e., the forms appointed to 
be used at sea, which, with the necessary modifications, are 
admirably adapted for use in the case of one who is recovering 
from sickness. I need say nothing of the many valuable 
collections of prayers and exhortations published by private 
individuals for bedside use. We shall exercise our discretion in 
the selection and employment of these, having first satisfied 
ourselves that they are in accordance with the office of the 
Prayer Book, not materially different in what they add or 
omit; at the same time, not allowing them altogether to take 
the place of our own efforts in the same direction. For let it 
be remembered that what comes from our own heart and 
mind, as in the pulpit, so in the sick room, has a force peculiar 
to itself, which more than supplies what may be deficient in 
respect of knowledge or of diction, and carries a blessing with 
it to ourselves as well as to the sufferer. May I suggest the 
desirableness of committing to memory those prayers of the 
Liturgy which may be most suited to our purpose? Not, 
indeed, that we would conceal the fact that they are the prayers 
of the Liturgy, though we know that there have been times in 
the history of our country when the concealment had its use ; 
but because, though not necessarily coming more truly from 
the heart when so delivered, there is no doubt that such prayer 
produces a more sensible impression upon some who hear it. 
This is partly due to the increased effort which is inseparable 
from the act of praying memoriter, and which, though purely 
mental in itself, may give rise to a corresponding effort of our 
devotional nature. Prayers of our own composition like the 
exhortations of a similar character, need to be the fruit of 


previous study and devotional preparation. 
(Zo be continued, 
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Outlines of Sermons from the 
Ohurch’s Serbiees. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


February 13th. 
Septuagesima Sunday. 


Lp. i Cor, ix. 24. Gos. Matt. xx. I. Pss. \xviii.—lxx. 
Less. Gen. i, and ii, to ver. 4; Rev. xxi. I—9; Gen. ii. 4, or Job xxxviii.; 
Rey. xxi. 9—xxii. 6. 


THE PROMISE OF A SABBATH. 


BY THE REV. E. BICKERSTETH BIRKS, M.A., VICAR OF TRUMPINGTON, 
AND FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


GEN. ii, 2.—“‘ He rested on the seventh day from all His work which He had made.” 


HERE we have— 

I. The record of a past fact. 

Things have not always been as they are now. In looking back we 
must look back to a beginning, in the beginning we find a cause, and 
so our thoughts are carried up to God. 

We ourselves were not always as we are. Our birth unlike anything 
that has happened to us since. 

Our parents were before us. But the earth was not always habitable. 

God’s work in the past unlike His working in the present, but He 
is Himself the same. 

“This they willingly are ignorant of” (2 Pet. ii. 5); for if things have 
not been always as they are, things will not be always as they are now. 


II. The past fact is the ground of a present duty. 

1. Man’s dreams of the future, as of the past, make it merely a 
prolongation of the present, in order that he may shirk his present 
duties, and defer them to a morrow pictured as the counterpart of to-day. 

In the present, moreover, there are passing opportunities, and those 
who have let slip their chances here hope for fresh chances hereafter. 

God would not have us wish for the past back, nor suppose that the 
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present will last for ever. His message is, This day a Saviour (Luke ii.11), 
This day salvation (Luke xix. 9). So, as the Apostle teaches us (Heb. 
ill, 13), we say the ninety-fifth psalm daily. 

The child of this world in the parable (Luke xvi. 8) knew that his 
time was short, and made the most of it. The child of Abraham in the 
other parable (Luke xvi. 25) learnt afterwards that regret was useless. 

Christ does not hold out to us any hope of a lingering purgatory after 
death. St. Peter does speak of a preaching of the gospel to the dead 
(1 Pet. iv. 6), but he speaks also (1 Pet. iv. 7) of the approach of a catas- 
trophe more awful than the ancient deluge: ‘“ The end of all things is 
at hand.” 

To-day’s Epistle speaks of a race, and a prize at the end of it. To- 
day’s Gospel tells of a day of labour, and wages at eventide [22]. 

2. It has even been said that there is no morrow for the Christian. 
It might as well be said that Easter eve will be followed: by no Easter 
day. Our present duty is not a duty of ceaseless activity. Luther bids 
a man, when he has said his prayers, go quietly to bed. There are a 
thousand ways in which it is true that the just shall live by faith, and 
this is one of them (Heb. iv. 10). 

3. Day follows day, but all days are not to be alike [23]. The fourth 
commandment is not an arbitrary enactment, but a great natural law of 
moral duty. The natural laws that we discover are laws that regulate 
periodicity by number, and the moral duty of alternating rest with 
labour must conform to natural law [24] [25]. 

The observance of this law entails (1) acceptance of revealed truth ; 
(2) imitation of our heavenly Father; (3) aspiration after His blessing 
and communion with Him. 

III. The present duty is the pledge of a future hope [26]. 

Day follows day, and a thousand years are with the Lord as one day, 
but the days are all numbered. God’s promises are better than man’s 
dreams. 

Christ’s warnings of torment after death were so incredible, that the 
Apostles well might say, ‘Increase our faith” (Luke xvii. 5). In His 
answer He instructed them not to be too eager in claiming a reward, as 
though they were hirelings, not bounden servants; and yet He still spoke 
of an end—‘“ Afterward thou shalt eat and drink ” (Luke xvii. 8). 

The prize that He promises is only what is just. He does not make 
favourites. The prize is such that only One receives it. There is one 

‘that is good (Matt. xix. 17). May we be found in Him, when there is 
no more dying, nor mourning, nor cry, nor struggle ; when the former 
things, with which we are so familiar, shall all have passed away. 
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February 2oth. 


Sexagesima Sunday. 


Ep, 2 Cor. xi. 19: Gos. Luke viil. 4. Pss. cii.—civ. 
Less. Gen. iii. ; Matt. xxvii, 27—57; Gen. vi. or vili.; Rom. iv. 


THE TEMPTER. 


BY THE REV. W. SAUMAREZ SMITH, B.D., HONORARY CANON OF CHESTER, 
AND PRINCIPAL OF ST. AIDAN’S COLLEGE, BIRKENHEAD. 


GEN. iii. I—5.—‘‘The serpent was more subtil than any beast of the field,” etc. 


ALL religion, history, experience, begins with a primal mystery—the 
existence of Gop. Creation of finite creatures brings in another mys- 
tery, viz., possibility of moral evil; and this involves the mystery of the 
origin of evil, in the alienation of a self-perverted will from the ONE 
Goon. 

Two extreme theories, the Manichzean or dualistic, and the philoso- 
phical conceit that evil is only “defect.” The Bible states terrible reality 
of moral evil, but asserts its subordination to God’s goodness, and the 
hope of final triumph over it. 

Narrative of Fall, while not satisfying curiosity, shows that there was 
evil defore man, some previous moral catastrophe, so that Eve was 
tempted from without, though she consented wéthin. We have here a 
real history, but full of typical significance—a far-reaching parable of 
mysterious conflict between evil and good. 

Our subject to-day is THE TEMPTER. Consider— 


I. The reality of his existence. 

Text taken alone might seem mythical account. But revelations 
made later, wisely and mercifully kept back at first, interpret dim out- 
lines of distant picture in Genesis. 

Satan, Adversary, Accuser (éutBodos) of God to man (¢ext), and of 
man to God (Job and Rev.), is spoken of by Christ as the enemy, 
murderer, and liar, prince of this world. Not mythical ideal, but real 
spiritual being, and “hosts” of evil connected with him. Yet not 
rival or equal to God (like Persian Ahriman). 


II. The mystery of his operation. 

His unexpected opposition to God in the very garden, where God had 
placed man to be happy. 

His strange instrument, the serpent. 
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III. The malice of his intention. 

We learn this from the sad event. 

His intention was to dishonour God, to deface “God’s image,” to 
defeat God’s purpose. (“The whole race of mankind had as it were but 
one neck, and at that Satan struck.’’) 


IV. The subtilty of his approach [27]. 

Insinuated doubt. Suggested distrust. Appeal to woman’s curiosity, 
to emotional aspirations, to wish for independence [28]. 

What should we learn ? 

1. Spiritual seriousness. Solemnized by consciousness of preter- 
human evil agency, pre-existent evil, and the awfulness of the gift of 
free-will, we shall not confine thoughts and plans to mere mundane 
matters. Not only ‘‘ dress,” but ‘‘keep” the garden-plot wherein God 
has placed us [29] [30] [31]. 

2. Spiritual self-respect. Careful attitude of self-defence against pos- 
sible temptation. Remembering we de/ong to God [32] [33]. 

3. Spiritual watchfulness. Resolve to hold fast God’s word, and 
listen to no other “ gospel,” however specious. 

The personal enemy has been defeated, mortally wounded, by the 
personal Saviour. “In Christ” we are safe. 


February 24th. 


St, Matthias’s Dap. 


Ii INGE Ve Gos, Matt. x1. 25. PS, CXV1.—CXIX. 32. 
Less. 1 Sam. ii. 27—36 ; Mark i. 21 ; Isa. xxii. 15 ; Rom. viii, 1—18, 


THE ELECTION OF ST. MATTHIAS. 


BY THE REV. T. H. BARNETT, VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, EASTON, BRISTOL, 
Acts i. 26.—‘! And the lot fell on Matthias.” 


Tuer narrative contained in this section (ver. 15—26) is (1) insepa- 
rable from the story of Judas Iscariot in its facts and lessons (see 
Collect) ; (2) illustrative of many other similar cases, of which it isa 
typical instance ; (3) helpful as hinting at some explanation of the 
mysteries of God’s election to privileges of grace; and (4) suggestive 
of practical lessons to be derived from God’s dealings with individuals 


and peoples. 
Notice in this narrative and text— 
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I. God’s providence suffering no failure of His work 
through man’s sin. 

1. God’s election to privileges of grace has ever been in order to the 
revealing of Himself in the world. Israel, the elect nation, was His 
“ witness” (Isa. xliii. ro). The Apostles were specially appointed to be 
“witnesses” of the Son of God (Acts i. 8, 22). 

2. But nations and individuals have failed in their mission, and thus 
seemed to frustrate the purpose of God. Israel failed to stand in the 
grace of God, and to witness to Him; so did the traitor Judas. 

3. Yet the purposes of God cannot be brought to nought (Rom. 
ix. 11). He has no lack of instruments, and the one that fails is cast 
out only to be succeeded by another. Thus have Christians replaced 
Israel. Thus did David replace Saul, and Matthias Judas Iscariot. 
The cases of Eli and Shebna, in the first Lessons, seem intended to 
further enforce this point. 


II. God’s purposes accomplished through the co-operation 
of man. 

1. The world’s history is the product of two factors, the work of God 
and the work of man. The Divine and human elements are ever 
working together. God does not so much work for as with His people. 
The Apostles must pray, and exercise choice, and determine the election 
by lot, and yet remember that God is thereby working out His purposes. 

2. Man is slow to recognize the Divine factor. Left to himself, he 
attributes everything to human causes, or to the indefinite “chance” 
which he puts in the place of God [34]. 

3. The main use of the historical books of Scripture is to supplement 
the philosophy of profane history, by a revelation of God, ever working 


in the world, the unseen moving and controlling Power which determines 
human events [35]. 


III. God’s choice differing from that which man would 
anticipate. 

1. The world and the Church have often wondered at those whom 
God has chosen to fill high positions in either, not by any means those 
who seemed likely to attain thereto. Yet God’s election is always vindi- 
cated by the results thereof. 

2. David did not appear to be the fittest for the crown of Israel ; 
Matthias would seem to have been less likely than the other selected 
candidate for the vacant apostleship ; for Joseph Barsabas is not only 
known by this double name, denoting a certain birth and lineage, but 


he had acquired among men the epithet of Justus, a tribute to his 
notable honour and integrity. 
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3 God, however, sees not as man sees. We cannot therefore anti- 
cipate His will in regard to the apportionment of work or dignity in 
His Church. We should not therefore judge ee to human 
appearances. 


IV. God’s election calling for faithfulness on the part of 
man [36]. - 

1. Seeing how many chosen to privileges of grace have fallen there- 
from by sin, we need the warning of Rom. xi. 21, 22, and the caution 
pou? Pettit. re: 

2. Judas was destined to a throne (Matt. xix. 28), but he fell from 
his lofty destiny. He was wnfaithful to his God and his Saviour. 
Matthias was chosen into his place, and was /a/thful to the calling of 
God. 

3. All Christians are elect to Church privileges, and to us all is the 
crown of life everlasting promised, if we continue faithful to Christ 
(James i. 12; Rev. li. 10); but we may forfeit our high privilege and 
reward by sin (Rev. i. 11), and find our place filled by another. 


February 27th. 
Quinguagesima Sunday. 


Lp. 1 Cor. xiii. I. Gos. Luke xviii. 31. Ps. CXX.—CXXx1. 
Less. Gen. ix. I—20; Mark iii. 13; Gen. xii. or xiil.; Rom. ix. 19. 


THE SINNER’S NEED OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. C. J. GOODHART, M.A., RECTOR OF WETHERDEN, HAUGHLEY, 
SUFFOLK. 

LUKE xviii. 40, 41—“‘And when He was come near, He asked him, saying, What 
wilt thou that I shall do unto thee? And he said, Lord, that [ may recetve my sight.” 
WueEn our Lord came to our world, He came to people, every one of 
whom needed His help. 

Some thought they did not need it; others, that He could not help 
them ; others, that they knew better than He could tell them ; others, 
that He was just the one they wanted: when they had the opportunity, 
they seized it; and the blind, the lame, the deaf, etc., obtained each 
what he wanted. 

It is just the same now. 

1. The Lord Jesus is ever passing by— 


WO, RA 6 
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In the word written, in the word preached, in ordinances, in the testi- 
mony of those who know Him. 

2. Have you been to Him? 

Remember, you are inacondition to need Him. Shall the love of sin, 
pleasure, the world, self-righteousness, carelessness, etc., keep you away ? 
Or will you come? Do you feel your need of Him? Are you like 
the man in the text? Will you come to the Lord Jesus? and shall 
nothing keep you away ? [37] [38]. 

3. Well, then, hear what He says: “ What w/t thou that I should do 
unto thee?” What precious words of mercy! Think of what you 
want, and of anything you would like to have. 

“‘T want” my sins forgiven (Ps. li. 9). 

“T want” my blindness removed (2 Cor. iv. 6; Ps. cxix. 18). 

“T want” my heart renewed and made Thine (Ps. li. 10; Ezek. 
XXXVI. 25). 

“T want” more faith (Luke xvii. 5). 

“T want” my besetting sins overcome (Ps. li. 6). 

“JT want” to serve Thee with all my heart (Ps. cxix. 80; 1 Kings 
vill. 57, 58). 

“T want” the fulfilling of all Thy precious promises to my soul in the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost, etc. (Luke xi. 13), 

4. What is His answer ? 

“ Receive thy sight.” ‘ Be it unto thee.” 

Sometimes zmmediate, as here ; sometimes first the clay, and then the 
washing ; but He is sure to give it [39]. 

5. He explained how it was—/fazth. 

The man thoroughly believed, and Christ said this for his comfort. 
Christ said this for the teaching of others, and of you. 

Oh, what mercies may be carried away from here to-day by the 
spiritually dead, by the awakened sinner, by the anxious penitent, by 
the striving believer ! 
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Suggested Topics for Courses of Lenten, Holy Week, und 
Gaster Sermons. 


BY THE REV. T. H. BARNETT, VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, EASTON, BRISTOL. 
Li 
SINS OF THE CHURCHES. 

. Ephesus. Decline in love and good works (Rev. ii. 4, 5). 
Pergamos. ‘Toleration of false doctrine (Rey. ii. 14, 15). 
Thyatira. Sufferance of gross licentiousness (Rev. ii. 20). 
Sardis. Profession of godliness without spiritual life (Rev. iii. 1). 
. Philadelphia. Feebleness in conflict (Rev. iii. 8). 
Laodicea. Apathy and self-esteem (Rev. iii. 16, 17). 

EL: 

GREAT TRUTHS. 

. The being of God (Ps. cxxxix. I—12). 
. The worth of the soul (Mark viii. 36, 37). 
The importance of religion (Mark xii. 32—34). 
. The fact of sin (Rom. iil. 1o—12), 
. The certainty of judgment (Eccles. xii. 14). 
. The way of salvation (Rom. iii. 24—26). 
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BY THE REV. H. BAUGH, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN 
CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 


ETy, 
1. The sinner impenitent. 5. The believer serving. 
2. The sinner awakened. 6. The believer suffering. 
3. The sinner seeking salvation. 7. The believer dying. 
4. The sinner having found the Saviour. 
IV. 
BASED ON CATECHISM (ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 3 AND 4). 
The devil conquered. True believing. 
The world overcome. Consistent walking. 
The flesh subdued. The sure help. 


BY THE REV. W. BRYAN BROWN, M.A., RECTOR OF EAST SHEFFORD, 
LAMBOURNE, BERKS, AND SECRETARY OF THE “‘ NAVVY MISSION SOCIETY.” 
¥. 

DELIVERANCE OUT OF THE DEPTHS OF SIN. (Ps. cxxx.) 


1. Subject.—The deep (Ps. cxxx. 1). 
Resolution.—To ask God to show me the real depth of my fall in His 
sight (Ps. xl. 2). 
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2. Subject.—The cry (Ps. cxxx. 2). 
Resolution.—To tell all my sin and trouble to God (Lam. iii. 55). 
3. Subject.—Doubts and fears (Ps. cxxx. 3). 
Resolution.—To believe what God says, rather than what I feel (Ps. 
xlii, 5—11). 
4. Subject.—Pardon and peace (Ps. cxxx. 4). 
Resolution —To remember that peace, if it be true peace, must 
come after pardon (see Collect for twenty-first Sunday after Trinity.) 


Riseexle 3) 
5. Swbject.—Waiting on the Lord (Ps. cxxx. 6). 


Resolution.—To serve Him truly all the days of my life (Ps. xl. 2). 
6. Subject.—Bearing witness (Ps. cxxx. 7, 8). 
Resolution.—To strive to bear witness for Christ, and to win others to 
Tiny (Psexi 3). 


BY THE REV. G. F. DE TEISSIER, B.D., RECTOR OF CHILDREY, WANTAGE. 
Vi. 
. Abram. The saint’s reward (Gen. xv. 1). 
. Esau. On profaneness (Heb. xii. 16). 
. Lot’s wife. Looking back (Luke xvii. 32). 
. Moses. Looking forward (Heb. xi. 24—26). 
. Jannes and Jambres, the world’s prophets (2 Tim. iii. 8). 
. The suffering Christ (Isa. lui. 4, 5). 
Good Friday. Do we love Him? (1 Cor. xvi. 22.) 
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BY THE REV, REGINALD GUNNERY, M.A., VICAR OF ST. MARY’S, 
HORNSEY RISE. 


VII. 
. Sin as manifested in the case of David. 
. Sin as manifested in the case of Ahab. 
. Sin as manifested in the case of Manasseh. 
Sin as manifested in the case of Belshazzar. 
. Sin as manifested in the case of Peter. 
. Sin as manifested in the case of Judas. 
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BY THE REV. FRANCIS HESSEY, D.C.L., VICAR OF ST. BARNABAS, 
KENSINGTON. 
VIF: 
SERMONS ON TEMPTATION. 


1. The temptation to delay (Gen. xix. 15, 16). 
2. The temptation to worldliness (Luke viii. 14). 
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. The temptation to jealousy (Luke xv. 29, 30). 

. The temptation to doubt of God’s providence (Gen. xlii. 36). 
. The temptation to neglect of privileges (John v. 35). 

. The temptation to impatience (Matt. xxv. 51—55). 
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IX. 

A PETITION IN THE LITANY. 
“ By Thy baptism, fasting, and temptation, Good Lord, deliver us.” 
. The baptism of Christ (Matt. iii, 14—17). 
. The fasting of Christ (Matt. iv. 1, 2). 
. The first temptation of Christ (Matt. iv. 3, 4). 
. The second temptation of Christ (Matt. iv. 5—7). 
. The third temptation of Christ (Matt. iv. 8—r1o). 
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xe 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, AS DRAWN FROM THE EVENING 
LESSONS. 
. The Christian’s call (Gal. i. 15). 
. His access to the Father (Eph. ii. 18). 
. His battle (Eph. vi. 12). 
. His aim (Phil. iii. 14). 
. His walk (1 Thess. ii. 12). 
. His salvation (Heb. v. 9). 


XI, 
The simplicity of faith (Gen. xxii. 8). 
. Non-conformity to the world (Gen. xxxiv. 1; Rom. xii. 2). 
. Man’s ignorance of the ways of God’s providence (Gen. xlii. 38). 
. The danger of strife between brethren (Gen. xlv. 24). 
. The world’s estimate of religion (Exod. v. 17). 


XII. 
1, The sacrifices offered by Abel. 4. The sacrifices offered by Abraham. 
2. The sacrifices offered by Cain. 5. The sacrifices offered by Aaron. 
3. The sacrifices offered by Noah. 6. The sacrifices offered by Saul. 
7. The sacrifices offered by Jesus Christ. 


XIII. 
SUBJECTS SUGGESTED BY THE COLLECT OF EACH DAY. 
1st Sunday in Lent. The subjection of our flesh to the Spirit (2 Cor. 
vi, I). 
2nd Sunday. Our helplessness without Divine grace (Hosea xiii. 9). 
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3rd Sunday. The heavenward aspiration of our desires (Isa. xxvi. 8, 9). 
4th Sunday. Our just deserving of punishment (Ezra ix. 13—15). 
5th Sunday. Our need of protection from the evils that beset the body, 


as well as from those that assault the soul (Ps. cxlv. 18, 19). 


XIV. 
THE VARIED ASPECTS OF OUR REDEEMER. 


. Jesus warning (Luke vi. 24—26). 4. Jesus interceding (Heb. vii. 25). 


2. Jesus teaching (Matt. xiil. 34, 35). 5. Jesus comforting (Isa. li. 12). 
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. Jesus obeying (Rom. v. 19). 6. Jesus suffering (Isa. lit. 3). 


XV. 
INSTANCES OF REPENTANCE UNTO SALVATION. 


. David (2 Sam. xii. 13). 3. Peter (Luke xxii. 62). 
. Zacchzeus (Luke xix. 8—1o). 4. Thief on the cross (Luke xxiii. | 


39—43). 
BY, THE REV. C, Be NEWELL, M.A., RECTOR OF CHISELBOROUGH, 
ILMINSTER. 
XVI. 
THE GOLDEN LADDER OF CHRISTIAN GRACES. 
(2 PET. i. 5—8.) 


smvirtue (t Cor, xvi. 13). 5. Godliness (1 Tim. iv. 8). 

- Knowledge (Col. i. 9). 6. Brotherly kindness (Eph. iv. 32). 
. Temperance (1 Cor. ix. 25). 7. Charity (Eph. v. 2). 

. Patience (James i. 4). 


XVII. 

CHRIST HEALING SOULS. 
Nicodemus the ruler—Instructing (John iii. g—1 2. 
The woman of Samaria—Convicting (John iv. 29). 
The publican of Jericho—Calling (Luke xix. 5). 
Martha of Bethany—Correcting (Luke x. 38—42). 
The woman that was a sinner—Speaking peace (Luke vii. 50). 
The convert on Calvary—Assuring (Luke xxiii. 43). 


BY THE REV. I. R, VERNON, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. AUDRIE’S, 
BRIDGEWATER. 
XVIII. 
THE CHRISTIAN RACE. 


t. The things which are behind (Phil. iii. 13, 14). 
2. The requirements of the race (Heb. xii. 1). 
3, The running (Heb. xii. 1), 
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4. The training (1 Cor. ix. 25). 

5. The witnesses (Heb. xii. 1). 

6. The mark (Heb. xii. 1). 

7. Easter. The prize (Rev. ii. 10; 1 Pet. v. 4; 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8). 


March 2nd. 


Ash ednesday. 


Lp. Joel ii. 12. Gos. Matt. vi. 16. Pss, vi. xxxii., xxxviii., cii., cxxx., cxlili. 
Less, Isa, lviii. I—13 ; Mark ii. 13—23; Jonah iii.; Heb. xii. 3—18. 


CONVERSION OF THE HEART. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD HOARE, M.A., HONORARY CANON OF CANTERBURY, 
VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


JoEL ii. 12—14.— ‘Turn ye even to Me with all your heart,” etc. 


Some things are beautiful to the eye of man, but hideous in the sight of 
God; such as selfexaltation and self-confidence. Some things are 
beautiful in the sight of God, but distasteful to the eye of man; such 
as lowliness, meekness, humiliation. Humiliation is at variance with 
the natural pride of the human heart. It is well, therefore, to have 
stated periods in which this is forced on the attention. Thus we may 
look for real blessing on such a day as Ash Wednesday. 

The passage for the Epistle is a well-chosen passage, containing, as it 
does, a description of a solemn day of public humiliation. Here we 
have a public appeal to the public acknowledgment of sin, and with 
the appeal certain great principles of encouragement and hope. 

Study the humiliation, the encouragement, and the hope. 


I. Humiliation. 

1. Practical. ‘Turn ye to Me.” Not merely an acknowledgment of 
sorrow, but a practical turning to God. 

2. From the heart. The whole heart turned (ver. 12); the whole 
heart rent (ver. 13) [40] [41]. 

3. Accompanied by outward action. Fasting (Matt. vi. 16) ; weeping 
—tears shed in bitter sorrow (Ps. vi. 6) ; mourning—real sorrow of soul 
(Matt. v. 4). 

4. National. The whole nation summoned. Two trumpets blown 
in Zion. A national calamity to follow the first (ver. 1); a national 


assembly to follow the second (ver. 15). 
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5. Personal. Not left to representative officials, but all classes and 
all individuals taking a part. The congregation, the elders, the children, 
the bride and bridegroom, and the priests, were all individually to unite. 

6. Prayerful. A form of prayer provided, in which the honour of God 
is pleaded in behalf of His people. “Spare Thy people,” etc. Prayer 
the sure result of believing humiliation. 


II. The encouragement. 

If people are really humbled, they want encouragement. Humiliation 
naturally opposed to hope. 

The encouragement is not found in the excellence of the persons, or 
of their prayers, but in the character of God. It is objective, not sub- 
jective. Taught in ver. 13, in which there are five attributes given— 
mercy, grace, slowness to anger, great kindness, and readiness to repent 
of the evil. 

These attributes all seen before the manifestation of the Gospel; how 
much more now that we can behold them as manifest in Christ Jesus ! 
Every one of them may be studied in His cross. No mercy like that 
mercy; no grace like that grace ; no forbearance like that forbearance : 
no kindness like that kindness ; and no sorrow for judgments like that 
shown by Him when He died that we might be spared. 


III. The hope. 

No one will make an effort without hope. So in this case there is 
hope. It is described in ver. 14. The hope is there expressed that 
after the great national judgments a blessing will still be left ; that is, 
that something will be left as a blessing to the country, even after the 
devastations of the locusts. But that is not the chief point of the passage ; 
for the hope is that the blessing may be employed as a meat-offering 
and a drink-offering, or, in other words, a thank-offering to the Lord. 
In the midst of humiliation, therefore, there is the hope that the day 
may come when supplication may be turned into thanksgiving, and that 
as the nation was summoned to unite in prayer, so before long it might 
be assembled to render thanksgiving to God. 


Practical conclusion. 
If we wish to praise God, we must begin with humiliation ; and if we 


are deeply humbled at His feet, we may look forward to the day of praise 
through His boundless grace and mercy. 
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March 6th. 
Hist Sunday in Lent. 


£p. 2 Cor. vi. 1. Gos. Matt. iv. I. PS, XXX.—XXXIV. 
Less. Gen, xix. 12—30; Mark. vii. 1—24; Gen, xxii, I—20, or xxxiii.; Rom. xv. 8. 


THE MEDIATOR REMEMBERED. 


BY LHESREVs Jers. SAMPSON, VICAR OF BARROW-ON-HUMBER, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 

GEN. xix. 29.—‘‘And zt came to pass, when God destroyed the cities of the plain, that 
God remembered Abraham, and sent Lot out of the midst of the overthrow, when He over- 
threw the cities in the which Lot dwelt.’ 

Here are four, if we may couple the great God with men. But here is 
a mediator. God is seen in His relation to each. He is first. Of Him 
let us think first. 


I. God sending vengeance. 

1. God had heard a cry (Gen. xviii. 20). The sins of nations, as of 
individuals, have a tongue. 

2. God had gone down to see. He does not punish arbitrarily, but 
each for his own sins. He will be clear when He judges (Ps. li. 4). 

3. The condition of Sodom a type of the end of the age (Luke xvii. 
28). Things go on peacefully as there, with the world, with souls; but 
God will judge. 

II. Abraham interceding. 

1. A beautiful picture of the true Mediator. Christ intercedes now, 
as the end draws on. He is interested in the condition of men, cities, 
nations. 

2. Look at his intercessory prayer (chap. xviii. 24-32). He pleads 
for Sodom, for the sake of the righteous therein. He pleads for the 
righteous. How few they were! 

3. See how low he goes, to the dust (chap. xvill. 27), reminding us of 
Jesus (Ps. xxii. 14). 

4. God hears, promises to spare. 

Notice how the missionary spirit appears in Abraham. He no sooner 
hears of vengeance coming, than he seeks to save [42]. 


III. Lot saved by faith. 

1. The righteous man. We see in him marks of the faithful. (1) He 
is vexed with what he sees and hears. (2) He believes the message. 
He comes out purely by faith. (3) He seeks to save others, and calls 
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them to get out of the city. (4) He is accepted in the sight of God. 
He “found grace” (ver. 19). 

2. This the result of the mediator’s intercession. “God remembered 
Abraham.” All blessing the result of Christ’s mediation. 


IV. Sodom destroyed for sin. 

1. “The sun was risen” as usual. All seemed fair. The catastrophe 
was sudden. As with the flood (1 Thess. v. 2, 3). No time for repent- 
ance, prayer ; too late. 

2. The destruction, though delayed, certain. Whatever appearances 
may be, it must come. 

3. All destroyed; no escape. Even one who went out, yet her heart 
was there, was overtaken. Remember Sodom. ‘“ Remember Lot’s 
wife.” 

Would you be safe? Think of this, ‘God remembered Abraham.” 
All the spiritual blessings of the covenant flow from God remembering 
Abraham (Exod. ii. 24, xxxil. 13 ; Ps. cv. 6—10, 42; Luke i. 54, 55, 
72,73). It is a covenant of grace. 


March 13th. 
Second Sunday in Lent, 
Ep. 1 Thess. iv. I. Gos. Matt. xv. 21. £ss. \xviii.—lxx. 


Less, Gen, xxvii. 1—41; Mark xi, 1—27; Gen. xxviii. or xxxii.; 1 Cor. vi. 


PREVAILING PRAYER: THE PRAYER OF THE 
HUMBLE, 


BY THE REV. C. E. E. APPLEYARD, B.A.. VICAR OF JESUS CHURCH, 
TROUTBECK, WESTMORELAND. 


MATT, xv. 22.—‘‘Have mercy on me.” 

Introduction. 

As an anxious mother, this Syro-Phcenician woman comes to our Lord 
with a prayer that He would cast a devil out of her daughter. 

She had either heard of or witnessed His power exercised in a like 
necessitous case (Mark iii. 8; Luke vi. 18, 19). 

The history of her faithful wrestling is minutely preserved by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark; but it is to the latter we owe the words which 
prove that the stamp of divine commendation was laid, not only on her 
great faith, but also upon her great humility (see Mark vii. 28, 29). 
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Observe, too, that the experience of Jacob at Peniel is here repeated ; 
and notice how, in a remarkable way, the desire of Job (see Job xxiii. 4, 
etc.) is in this instance literally fulfilled. 


I. Prayers which God will not answer. 

. The prayer of the hypocrite (Job xxvii. 9; Luke xx. 47) [43]. 
. The vain man’s prayer (Job xxxv. 13; Luke xviii. 14). 

. The prayer of the rebellious (Isa. i. 15; Jer. xi. 11). 

- The prayer of the selfish (James iv. 3). 


Bw N 4 


II. Prayers to which a gracious answer is promised. 

1. The prayer of the faithful (Prov. xv. 8, 29). 

2. The prayer of the importunate, which springs from faith, and has 
mercy as the main source of the favour asked [44] [45]. 

3. The prayer of the needy, which is closely allied to a feeling of 
conscious unworthiness (Ps. cil. 17). 

4. Prayer in the name of Jesus (John xiv. 13, 14). 


III. But very often the answer is delayed. 

This is so— 

1. Perhaps to exercise our own faith, and to strengthen the weak faith 
of others [46] [47]. 

2. To try our patience (Heb. vi. 12). 

3. To teach us to submit our will to that of divine omniscience (Isa. 
XX EQ PACS: 7 }. 

4. To make us value the blessing the more when we have it (Prov. 
xiii. 12) [48]. 

IV. Some practical lessons from this particular instance 
of a delayed answer. 

1. God tries us often that we may try Him. “Trust, and He shall 
bring it to pass” (Ps. xxxvii. 5). 

2. A feeling sense of our own unworthiness will most surely win the 
favour of God (Isa. lxvi. 2; Ps. ix. 12). See how it worked here ; be- 
cause this woman felt herself and her nation to be unworthy, that very 
conviction made her all the more willing to bear whatever the Lord put 
upon her the more patiently,—nay, she based her prayer for mercy on 
that very ground, and so should it be with ourselves. A true sense of 
unworthiness, a humbling consciousness of sin, will lead us to say, 
“Though I am but as a dog,” yet will I at least obey. I am still un- 
worthy to eat and drink at the Lord’s table, still unworthy of the least 
mercy, but I will not add to my sins that of turning away from the 
bounties of grace. I will go, therefore, in penitence, faith, and humility, 
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unto Him who has said, “ Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast 


out,” and again, ‘If ye abide in Me, and My words abide in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible, 


22. Labour and thought.—It is only by labour that thought can 
be made healthy, and only by thought that labour can be made happy, 
and the two cannot be separated with impunity. Ruskin. 


23. Sunday, a type of heaven.— 

O day most calm, most bright, 

The fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 
The endorsement of supreme delight, 

Writ by a Friend, and with His blood; 
The couch of time, care’s balm and bay! 

The week were dark but for thy light ! 
Thy torch doth show the way. 


Sundays the pillars are 
On which heaven’s palace arched lies ; 
The other days fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities ; 
They are the fruitful beds and borders 
Of God’s rich garden ; that is bare 
Which parts their ranks and orders. LTerbert. 


24. Sunday observance, its reward.—The conscientious man, 
who husbands one day of existence every week ; who, instead of allow- 
ing the Sabbath to be trampled and torn in the hurry and scramble of 
life, treasures it devoutly up—the Lord of the Sabbath keeps it for him, 
and, in length of days and a hale old age, gives it back with usury. The 
savings bank of human existence is the weekly Sabbath. 

Dr. Blaikie. 

25. Sunday, God’s rainbow.—How beautiful to Noah, when 
escaped from the waters of the deluge—how beautiful to his posterity— 
how beautiful to us—the bow of the covenant, blushing on the bosom 
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of the impending cloud, and telling that God has not forgotten the 
world, and will no more overwhelm it with the waters of a flood! How 
beautiful—yea, how unspeakably more beautiful—is the “rainbow of 
the Sabbath” round about the throne of a nation, encircling its con- 
stitution, its laws, and its liberties! the sign that God hath a covenant 
with the people, the national sign that the people have a covenant 
with their God. Stowell. 


26. Sunday employment.—We have two sorts of Sunday work— 
prayer and other works of devotion, and works of love. Both of them 
form the right employment of the earthly Sabbath: and both of them 
will form the never-ceasing employment of the Sabbath which the 
saints will enjoy in heaven. A. W. Hoare. 


27. Besetting sins, their danger.—It is reported by the poets, 
of Achilles, the Grecian captain, that his mother, being warned by the 
oracle, dipped him, being a child, in the river Lethe to prevent any 
danger that might ensue by reason of the Trojan war; but Paris, his 
inveterate enemy, understanding also by the oracle that he was impene- 
trable all over his body, except the heel or small part of his leg, which 
his mother held him by when she dipped him, took his advantage, 
shot him in the heel, and killed him. Thus every man is, or ought to be, 
armed cap-d-pie with that panoply, the whole armour of God. For the 
devil will be sure to hit the least part that he finds unarmed : if it be the 
eye, he will dart in at that casement by the presentation of one lewd 
object or other; if it be the ear, he will force that door open by bad 
counsel ; if the tongue, that shall be made a world of mischief; if the 
feet, they shall be swift to shed blood, etc. Spencer. 


28, Temptation in weakness.—Satan will lie in wait for the 
Christian in his time of weakness, even as the wild beasts do at the 
water-side for the cattle coming to drink. Nay, when, having resisted 
manfully, the Christian has driven off the enemy, he should look well 
that he be not wounded by the vanquished foe, who often makes a 
Parthian retreat. F. G. Pilkington. 


29. Temptations to be shunned.—He who has no mind to trade 
with the devil should be so wise as to keep away from his shop. 
Dr. South. 


30. Satan’s advantage over us.—The devil has a great advantage 
against us, inasmuch as he has a strong bastion and bulwark against us 
in our own flesh and blood. Luther. 


31. Temptations to be avoided.—There is no ship so tall or 
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strongly ribbed which can be confident she shall not founder in the next 
storm; nor is there any man of such a confidence, who, if a tempest or 
temptation rise up against him, can be assured that at the instant he 
ean call up so much reason and religion as to stand it. Would you 
not judge him mad, who, being come to an anchor in a safe road, should, 
like the dolphin, hunt the storm, and choose to ride it out at the main 
sea P King. 


32. Temptation, when to be resisted.—The time for reasoning 
is before we have approached near enough to the forbidden fruit to look 
at it and admire. M. Percival. 


33. Temptation, unnecessary to idlers,—God calls men when 
they are busy, Satan when he finds them idle. If Satan catch any man 
idle, he will be sure to find him a job. . 


34. Bible, how to be studied.—A Socinian preacher once said 
to Mr. Newton, “Sir, I have collated every word in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures seventeen times, and it is very strange if the doctrine of atonement 
which you hold should not have been found by me.” Mr. Newton 
replied, ‘I am not surprised at this; I once went to light my candle 
with the extinguisher on it. Prejudices from education, learning, etc., 
often form an extinguisher. It is not enough that you bring the candle, 
you must remove the extinguisher.” 


35. Science and the Bible.—When I, a pioneer in one depart- 
ment of this beautiful science, discover the truths of revelation and the 
truths of science reflecting light one upon the other, and each sustaining the 
other, how can I, as a truth-loving, knowledge-seeking man, fail to point 
out the beauty, and rejoice in the discovery? And were I to suppress 
the emotions with which such discoveries ought to stir the soul, the 
waves of the sea would lift up their voice, and the very stones of the 
earth cry out against me. - Lieutenant Maury. 


36. Election, a stimulus to effort.—The Bible never speaks of 
men as elected to be saved from the shipwreck, but only as elected to 
tighten the ropes, and hoist the sails, and stand to the rudder. Leta 
man search faithfully ; let him see that when Scripture describes Chris- 
tians as elected, it is as elected to faith, as elected to sanctification, as 
elected to obedience ; and the doctrine of election will be nothing but 
a stimulus to effort. It cannot act as a soporific. Melvill, 


37. Conversion, God’s work.—A man may work brass to great 
beauty and perfection, but no artificer can work it into gold. To change 
our nature must be the work of Omnipotence. Cecil. 
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38. Jesus, His attractive power.—“I was showing my little 
daughter Carrie, five years old, an engraving representing mothers push- 
ing their children towards Jesus, when He held one of their number in 
His arms. ‘I wouldn’t be pushed to Jesus, mamma,’ she said with 
earnestness, as I said to her, ‘ That’s the way I would do with you, 
Carrie, if I had been there.’ ‘I shouldn’t want to be pushed; I’d go to 
Him without pushing.’” Christian Treasury. 


39. Faith, its inward power.—Latimer writes in his quaint way 
to Ridley, “When I live in a settled and steadfast assurance about the 
state of my soul, methinks I am as bold asalion. I can laugh at all 
trouble; no affliction daunts me. But when I am eclipsed in my 
comforts, I am of so fearful a spirit that I could run into a very 
mousehole.” 


40. Conversion begins in the heart.—Instead of the Pharisaic 
principle, from without inwards, that of Jesus is from within outwards. 


41. Conversion, a thorough change.—A young Scottish girl 
was converted by the preaching of Whitefield. When asked if her heart 
was changed, she gave the beautiful reply, “Something, I know, is 
changed ; it may be the world, it may be my heart. There is a great 
change somewhere, I’m sure; for everything is different from what it 
once was.” 


42. Prayers abundantly answered.—God often answers the 
prayers of His people, as He did the seed of Isaac, with a hundredfold 
increase (Gen. xxvi. 12). As God’s word never returns empty to Him, 
so the prayers of His servants never return empty to them; and usually 
the crop of prayer is greater than the seed out of which it grew, as the 
putting in of a little water into a pump makes way to the drawing out of 
a great deal more. As the cloud which rises out of the earth, often in 
thin and insensible vapours, falls down in abundant showers; so our | 
prayers, which ascend weak and narrow, return with a full and enlarged 
answer. bishop Reynolds. 


43. Prayer of the heart, its language.—Cold prayers are a 
sacrifice without fire. Let us remember the story of Demosthenes, the 
great orator, when one came to him and wanted him to plead his cause. 
He heard him without attention while he told his story without earnest- 
ness. ‘The man saw this, and cried out with anxiety that it was all true. 
«“ Ah!” said Demosthenes, “I believe you now.” Bishop Ryle. 


44. Prayer, the language of faith. When the mouth prayeth, 
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man heareth ; when the heart, God heareth. Every good prayer knocketh 
at heaven for a blessing, but an importunate prayer pierceth it (though 
hard as brass), and makes a way for itself into the ears of the Almighty ; 
and as it ascends lightly up, carried with the wings of faith, so it comes 
ever laden down again upon our heads. In my prayers, my thoughts 
‘ shall not be guided by my words, but my words shall follow my thoughts. 
Bishop Hall. 


45. Prayer and work combined.—One of the Roman warriors 
attributed his victory to the fact that the gods favoured him because he 
begged for success with his drawn sword in his hand, and fought while 
he was crying to heaven for help. Prayer and works go together in 
God’s economy of grace. Victories are won upon our knees, but praying 
should never hinder fighting, and conflict should never be urged as an 
excuse for neglecting prayer. 


46. Prayer answered increases faith.—The Rey. Philip Henry, 
after praying for two of his children, who were dangerously ill, said, “If 
the Lord will be pleased to grant me this my request concerning my 
children, I will not say, as the beggars at our door used to do, I'll 
never ask anything of Him again; but, on the: contrary, He shall hear 
oftener from me than ever, and I will love God the better as long as I 
live.” 


47. Prayer and faith.—Prayer is the key of heaven, and faith is 
the hand that turns it. We cry, Abba, Father! “ We cry,” there is the 
fervency ; “ Abba, Father!” there is the faith. Fervency in prayer is 
as fire to the incense ; it makes it ascend to heaven as a sweet perfume. 
To induce believers to pray in faith, let them remember the bountifulness 
of God; He often exceeds the prayers of His people. Hannah asked 
a son; God gave her not only a son, but a prophet. Solomon asked 
wisdom ; God gave him not only wisdom, but riches and honour 
besides. Jacob asked that God would give him food and raiment ; but 
the Lord increased his riches to two bands. Anon. 


48. Prayer, its value.—Nothing costs so much as what is bought 
with prayers. Seneca. 
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stadvern Heroes of the Wissiow Field. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 


II. 
WILLIAM CAREY. INDIA, 1793—1834. 


THERE is a story told about the subject of the following sketch 
which may be repeated here by way of introduction. It is said 
that long after he had attained to fame and eminence in India, 
being professor of oriental languages in the college of Fort 
William, honoured with letters and medals from royal hands, 
and able to write F.L.S, F.G.S., F.A.S., and other symbols of 
distinction after his name, he was dining one day with a select 
company at the Governor-General’s, when one of the guests, 
with more than questionable taste, asked an aide-de-camp 
present, but in a whisper loud enough to be heard by the pro- 
fessor, wiles Dr. Carey had not once been a shoemaker. 
“No, sir,” immediately answered the doctor, “only a cobbler!” 
Whether he was proud of it, we cannot say; that he had no 
need to be ashamed of it, we are sure. He had outlived the 
day when Edinburgh reviewers tried to heap contempt on 
“consecrated cobblers,” and had established his right to be 
enrolled amongst the aristocracy of learning and philanthropy. 

Some fifty years before this incident took place, a visitor 
might have seen over a small shop in a Northamptonshire 
village a signboard with the following inscription :— 


SECOND-HAND SHOES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
WILLIAM CAREY. 


The owner of this humble shop was the son of a poor school- 
master, who inherited a taste for learning ; and though he was 
consigned to the drudgery of mending boots and shoes, and 
was even then a sickly, careworn man, in poverty and distress, : 
with a delicate and unsympathizing wife, he lost no opportunity 
of acquiring information both in languages and natural history, 
and taught himself drawing and painting. He always worked 
with lexicons and classics open upon his bench ; so that Scott, 
the commentator, to whom it is said that he owed his earliest 
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religious impressions, used to call that shop “Mr. Carey’s 
college.” His tastes, perhaps we ought rather to say God’s 
providence, soon led him to open a village school; and as he 
belonged to the Baptist community, he combined with the 
office of schoolmaster that of a preacher in their little chapel 
at Moulton, with the scanty salary of 416 a year. Strange to 
say, it was whilst giving his daily lessons in geography that 
the flame of missionary zeal was kindled in his bosom. As he 
looked upon the vast regions depicted on the map of the 
world, he began to ponder on the spiritual darkness that 
brooded over so many of them, and this led him to collect and 
collate information on the subject, until his whole mind was 
occupied with the absorbing theme. 

It so happened that a gathering of Baptist ministers at 
Northampton invited a subject for discussion, and Carey, who 
was present, at once proposed “The duty of Christians to 
attempt the spread of the Gospel amongst heathen nations.” 
The proposal fell amongst them like a bombshell, and the young 
man was almost shouted down by those who thought such a 
scheme to be impracticable and wild. Even Andrew Fuller, 
who eventually became his great supporter, confessed that he 
found himself ready to exclaim, “If the Lord would make 
windows in heaven, might this thing be?” But Carey’s zeal 
was not to be quenched. He brought forward the topic again 
and again; he wrote a pamphlet on the subject; and on 
his removal to a more important post of duty at Leicester, 
he won over several influential persons to his views. It was 
at this time (1792) he preached his famous sermon from 
Isaiah liv. 2, 3, and summed up its teaching in these two 
important statements: (1) “Expect great things from God,” 
and (2) “Attempt great things for God.” This led to the 
formation of the Baptist Missionary Society ; and Carey, at 
the age of thirty-three, proved his sincerity by volunteering to 
be its first messenger to the heathen. Andrew Fuller had said, 
“ There is a gold mine in India; but it seems as deep as the 
centre of the earth ; who will venture to explore it?” “TI will 
go down,” responded William Carey, in words never to be 
forgotten, “but remember that you must hold the rope.” The 
funds of the Society amounted at the time to 413 2s. 6d. 

But the chief difficulties did not arise out of questions of 
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finance. The East India Company, sharing the jealousy against 
Missionary effort, which, alas! at that time was to be found 
amongst the chief statesmen of the realm, and amongst prelates 
of the Established Church as well as Nonconformist ministers, 
were opposed to all such efforts, and no one could set his foot 
upon the Company’s territory without a special licence. The 
missionary party and their baggage were on board the Earl of 
Oxford, and the ship was just ready to sail, when an infor- 
mation was laid against the captain for taking a person on 
board without an order from the Company, and forthwith the 
passengers and their goods were hastily put on shore, and the 
vessel weighed anchor for Calcutta, leaving them behind, dis- 
appointed and disheartened. 

They returned to London. Mr. Thomas, who was Carey’s 
companion and brother missionary, went to a _ coffee-house, 
when, to use his own language, “to the great joy of a bruised 
heart, the waiter put a card into my hand, whereon were written 
these life-giving words: ‘A Danish East Indiaman, No. 10, 
Cannon Street.’ No more tears that night. Our courage 
revived ; we fled to No. 10, Cannon Street, and found it was 
the office of Smith and Co., agents, and that Mr. Smith was 
a brother of the captain’s; that this ship had sailed, as he 
supposed, from Copenhagen; was hourly expected in Dover 
roads ; would make no stay there; and the terms were £100 
for each passenger, £50 for a child, and £25 for an attendant.” 
This of course brought up the financial difficulty in a new and 
aggravated form; but the generosity of the agent and owner 
of the ship soon overcame it, and within twenty-four hours of 
their return to London, Mr. Carey and his party embarked for 
Dover; and on the 13th June, 1793, they found themselves 
on board the Kron Princessa Maria, where they were treated 
with the utmost kindness by the captain, who admitted them 
to his own table, and provided them with special cabins. 

The delay, singularly enough, had removed one of Carey’s chief 
difficulties and regrets. His wife, who was physically feeble, and 
whose deficiency, in respect to moral intrepidity, was afterwards 
painfully accounted for by twelve years of insanity in India, had 
flatly refused to accompany him, and he had to make up his 
mind to go out alone. She was not with him when he and his 
party were suddenly expelled from the English ship; but she 
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was so wrought upon by all that had occurred, as well as by 
renewed entreaties, that with her sister and her five children she 
set sail with him for Calcutta. 

Difficulties of various kinds surrounded them upon their 
arrival in India. Poverty, fevers, bereavement, the sad illness of 
his wife, the jealousy of the Government, all combined to render 
it necessary that for a while Carey should betake himself to an 
employment in the Sunderbunds, where he had often to use his 
gun to supply the wants of his family, and eventually he went 
to an indigo factory at Mudnabully, where he hoped to earn a 
livelihood. But he kept the grand project of his life distinctly in 
view ; he set himself to the acquisition of the language, he erected 
schools, he made missionary tours, he began to translate the 
New Testament, and above all he worked at his printing press, 
which was set up in one corner of the factory, and was looked 
upon by the natives as his god. 

Carey’s feelings at this time with regard to his work will be 
best expressed in the following passage from a letter to his 
sisters : “I know not what to say about the mission. I feel asa 
farmer does about his crop; sometimes I think the seed is 
springing, and then I hope; a little time blasts all, and my 
hopes aré gone like’ a cloud... . . I preach every day to the 
natives, and twice on the Lord’s-day constantly, besides other 
itinerant labours ; and I try to speak of Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified, and of Him alone; but my soul is often dejected to 
see no fruit.” And then he goes on to speak of that department 
of his labour in which his greatest achievements were ultimately 
to be won: “The work of translation is going on, and I hope 
the whole New Testament and the five books of Moses may be 
completed before this reaches you. It is a pleasant work and 
a rich reward, and I trust, whenever it is published, it will soon 
prevail, and put down all the Shastras of the Hindus. ... . 
The translation of the Scriptures I look upon to be one of the 
greatest desiderata in the world, and it has accordingly occupied 
a considerable part of my time and attention.” 

Five or six years of patient unrequited toil passed by, and 
then four additional labourers were sent out by the Society to 
Carey’s help. Two of them will never be forgotten, and the 
names of Carey, Marshman, and Ward will ever be inseparably 
linked in the history of Indian missions. Ward had been a 
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printer; and it was a saying of Carey’s, addressed to him in 
England, that led him to adopt a missionary’s life: “We shall 
want you,” said he, “in a few years, to print the Bible; you 
must come after us.” Marshman had been an assistant in a 
London bookshop, but soon found that his business there was 
not to his taste, as he wished to know more about the contents 
of books than about their covers; so he set up a school at 
Bristol, mastered Greek and Latin, Hebrew and Syriac, and 
became prosperous in the world; but he gave all up to join 
Carey in his noble enterprise, and moreover brought out with 
him a young man, whom he himself had been the means of 
converting from infidelity, to be an assistant in the mission. 
Marshman’s wife was a cultivated woman, and her boarding 
school in India brought a good revenue to the mission treasury. 
His daughter married Henry Havelock, who made for himself 
as great a name in the military annals of his country as his illus- 
trious father-in-law had won for himself in the missionary history 
of the world. 

The jealous and unchristian policy of the East India Com- 
pany would not allow the newly arrived missionaries to join their 
brethren, and they were compelled to seek shelter under a foreign 
flag. Fortunately for the cause of missions, a settlement had 
been secured by the Danes at Serampore, some sixteen miles 
up the river from Calcutta, and it now proved “a city of refuge” 
to Englishmen who had been driven from territory which owned 
the British sway. The governor of the colony, Colonel Bie, 
was a grand specimen of his race; he had been in early days 
a pupil of Schwartz, and he rejoiced in knowing that the kings 
of Denmark had been the first Protestant princes that ever 
encouraged missions amongst the heathen. He gave the exiled 
missionaries a generous welcome, and again and again gallantly 
resisted all attempts to deprive them of his protection, declaring 
“that if the British Government still refused to sanction their 
continuance in India, they should have the shield of Denmark 
thrown over them if they would remain at Serampore.” Carey 
determined, though it was accompanied with personal loss to 
himself, to join his brethren at Serampore, and the mission soon 
was organized in that place, which became, so to speak, “ the 
cradle of Indian missions.” It possessed many advantages ; 1t 
was only sixty miles from Nuddea, and was within a hundred 
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of the Mahratta country; here the missionaries could preach the 
Gospel and work their printing press without fear, and from this 
place they could pass under Danish passports to any part of 
India. There was a special providence in their coming to 
Serampore at the time they did; for in 1801 it passed over to 
English rule without the firing of a shot. 

They were soon at work, both in their schools and on their 
preaching tours. Living on homely fare, and working for their 
bread, they went forth betimes in pairs to preach the word of 
the living God, now in the streets or in the bazaars, now in the 
midst of heathen temples, attracting crowds to hear them by the 
sweet hymns which Carey had composed in the native tongue, 
and inviting inquirers to the mission-house for further instruc- 
tion. The first convert was baptized in the same year, on the 
day after Christmas. His name was Krishnu. He had been 
brought to the mission-house for medical relief, and was so 
influenced by what he saw and heard, that he resolved to become 
a Christian. On breaking caste by eating with the missionaries, 
he was seized by an enraged mob, and dragged before the magis- 
trate, but to their dismay he was released from their hands. 
Carey had the pleasure of performing the ceremony of baptism 
with his own hands, in presence of the governor and a crowd of 
natives and Europeans. It was his first recompence after seven 
years of toil, and it soon led the way to other conversions. 
Amongst the rest, a high-caste Brahmin divested himself of his 
sacred thread, joined the Christian ranks, and preached the 
faith which he once destroyed. Krishnu became an efficient 
helper, and built at his own expense the first place of worship 
for native Christians in Bengal. Writing about him twelve years 
after his baptism, Carey says, “He is now a steady, zealous, 
well-informed, and I may add eloquent minister of the Gospel, 
and preaches on an average twelve or fourteen times every week 
in Calcutta and its neighbourhood.” 

But we must turn from the other labourers and the general 
work of the mission to dwell upon the special work for which 
Carey’s tastes and qualifications so admirably fitted him. We 
have seen that his heart was set on the translation and printing 
of the Scriptures, and to this from the outset he sedulously de- 
voted himself. On the 17th March, 1800, the first sheet of the 
Bengali New Testament was ready for the press, and in the next 
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year Carey was able to say, “I have lived to see the Bible 
translated into Bengali, and the whole New Testament printed.” 
But this was far from being the end of Carey’s enterprise. In 
1806, the Serampore missionaries contemplated and issued 
proposals for rendering the Holy Scriptures into fifteen oriental 
languages, viz., Sanscrit, Bengali, Hindustani, Persian, Mahratta, 
Guzarathi, Oriya, Kurnata, Telinga, Burman, Assam, Boutan, 
Thibetian, Malay, and Chinese. Professor Wilson, the Boden 
Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, has told us how this proposal 
was more than accomplished: “They published,” he says, “in 
the course of about five-and-twenty years, translations of portions 
of the Old and New Testament, more or less considerable, in 
forty different dialects.” It is not pretended that they were 
conversant with all these forms of speech, but they employed 
competent natives, and as they themselves were masters of 
Sanscrit and several vernacular dialects, they were able to guide 
and superintend them, 

In all this work Dr. Carey (for the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
had been bestowed on him by a learned university) took a 
leading part. Possessed of at least six different dialects, a 
thorough master of the Sanscrit, which is the parent of the whole 
family, and gifted besides with a rare genius for philological 
investigation, “he carried the project,” says the professor, “to 
as successful an issue as could have been expected from the 
bounded faculties of man.” . And when it is remembered that 
he began his work at a time when there were no helps or 
appliances for his studies ; when grammars and dictionaries of 
these dialects were unknown, and had to be constructed by him- 
self; when even manuscripts of them were scarce, and printing 
was utterly unknown to the natives of Bengal, the work which 
he not only set before him, but accomplished, must be admitted 
to be Herculean. Frequently did he weary out three pundits 
in the day, and to the last day of his life he never intermitted 
his labours. The following apology for not engaging more 
extensively in correspondence will be read with interest, and 
allowed to be a sufficient one :—“TI translate from Bengali and 
from Sanscrit into English. Every proof-sheet of the Bengal 
and Mahratta Scriptures must go three times at least through 
my hands, A dictionary of the Sanscrit goes once at least 
through my hands. I have written and printed a second edition 
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of the Bengali grammar, and collected materials for a Mahratta 
dictionary. Besides this, I preach twice a week, frequently 
thrice, and attend upon my collegiate duties. I do not mention 
this because I think my work a burden—it is a real pleasure— 
but to show that my not writing many letters is not because I 
neglect my brethren, or wish them to cease writing to me.” 

Carey was by no means a man of brilliant genius, still less 
was he a man of warm enthusiasm; he had nothing of the senti- 
mental, or speculative, or imaginative in his disposition; but he 
was a man of untiring energy and indomitable perseverance. 
Difficulties seemed only to develop the one and to increase 
the other. These difficulties arose from various quarters, some- 
times from the opposition of the heathen, sometimes from the 
antagonism of the British Government, sometimes, and more 
painfully, from the misapprehensions or injudiciousness of the 
Society at home; but he never was dismayed. On the contrary, 
he gathered arguments for progress from the opposition that 
was made to it. “There is,’ he writes, “a very considerable 
difference in the appearance of the mission, which to me is 
encouraging. The Brahmins are now most inveterate in their 
opposition; they oppose the Gospel with the utmost virulence, 
and the very name of Jesus Christ seems abominable in their 
ears.” And all this is the more remarkable, when we remember 
that he was by nature indolent. He says of himself, “No man 
ever living felt inertia to so great a degree as I do.” He was 
in all respects a man of principle, and not of impulse. Kind 
and gentle, he was yet firm and unwavering. Disliking com- 
pliments and commendations for himself, it was not his habit to 
bestow them upon others. Indeed, he tells us that the only 
attempt which he ever made to pay a compliment met with 
sucn discouragement, that he never had any inclination to 
renew the attempt. A nephew of the celebrated President 
Edwards called upon him with a letter of introduction, and 
Carey congratulated him on his relationship to so great a 
personage; but the young man dryly replied, “True, sir, but 
every tub must stand on its own bottom.” 

From his childhood he had been in earnest in respect to 
anything he undertook. He once tried to climb a tree and 
reach a nest, but failed, and soon came to the ground; yet, 
though he had to limp home bruised and wounded, the first 
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thing he did when able again to leave the house was to climb 
that same tree and take that identical nest. This habit of 
perseverance followed him through life. One evening, just 
before the missionaries retired to rest, the printing office was 
discovered to be on fire, and in a short time it was totally 
destroyed. Buildings, types, paper, proofs, and, what was worst 
of all, the Sanscrit and other translations, perished in the 
flames. Ten thousand pounds worth of property was destroyed 
that night, and no portion of it was covered by insurance ; but 
under the master mind of Carey the disaster was soon retrieved. 
A portion of the metal was recovered from the wreck, and as 
the punches and matrices had been saved, the types were 
speedily recast. Within two months the printers were again at 
their work; within two more the sum required to repair the 
premises had been collected; and within seven the Scriptures 
had been re-translated into the Sanscrit language. Carey 
preached on the next Lord’s-day after the conflagration, from 
the text, “Be still, and know that I am God,’ and set before 
his hearers two thoughts: (1) God has a sovereign right to 
dispose of us as He pleases; (2) we ought to acquiesce in all 
that God does with us and to us. Writing to a friend at 
this time, he calmly remarks that “travelling a road the second 
time, however painful it may be, is usually done with greater 
ease and certainty than when we travel it for the first time.” 
To such a man as this success was already assured, and by 
such a man success was well deserved. And it came. When 
the Government looked round for a suitable man to fill the 
chair of oriental languages in their college at Fort William, 
their choice fell, almost as a necessity, upon the greatest 
scholar in India, and so the persecuted missionary became 
the honoured Professor of Sanscrit, Bengali, and Mahratta, 
at one thousand rupees a month. He stipulated, however, that 
he would accept the office only on the condition that his 
position as a missionary should be recognized; and he took a 
noble revenge upon those who had so long opposed his work, 
by devoting the whole of his newly acquired salary to its 
further extension. His new position served to call attention 
to missionary work ; and by degrees a better feeling sprang 
up towards it both at home and abroad. Carey and his 
companions were at length able to preach in the bazaars 
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of Calcutta. Fresh labourers had come to India. Corrie, 
Browne, Martyn, and Buchanan were stirring the depths of 
Christian sympathy by their work and their appeals. Grant, 
Wilberforce, and Macaulay were rousing the British nation to 
some faint sense of duty; so that when the charter of the East 
India Company came to be renewed in 1813, the restrictive 
regulations were defeated in the House of Commons by a 
majority of more than two to one. In the very next year the 
foundations of the Indian Episcopate were laid; and in the 
following Dr. Middleton, the first Metropolitan of India (having 
Ceylon for one archdeaconry, and Australia for another!) was 
visiting the Serampore missionaries, in company with the 
Governor-General, and expressing his admiration and astonish- 
ment at their work. 

Distinctions crowded fast upon the Northamptonshire cobbler. 
Learned societies thought themselves honoured by admitting 
him to membership. Hehad proved himself a useful citizen, as 
well as a devoted missionary. He had established a botanic 
garden, and edited “The Flora Indica;” he had founded an 
agricultural society, and was elected its president; he sug- 
gested a plantation committee for India, and was its most 
active member; he collected a splendid museum of natural 
history, which he bequeathed to his college; he was an early 
associate of the Asiatic Society, and contributed largely to its 
researches; he had translated the “ Ramayana,” the most 
ancient poem in the Sanscrit language, into three volumes; he 
was a constant writer in the Friend of India; he founded 
a college of his own, and obtained for it a royal charter 
from the King of Denmark; and in these and other ways he 
helped forward the moral and _ political reforms which have 
done so much for Hindustan. He was one of the first to 
memorialize the Government against the horrid infanticides at 
Sangor, and he lived to see them put down. He was early in 
the field to denounce the murderous abominations of the Suttee, 
and to oppose to them the authority even of the Hindu Vedas, 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing them abolished by Lord 
William Bentinck. He protested all along against the pilgrim 
tax, and the support afforded by the Bengal Government to 
the worship of Juggernaut, and he did not die until he saw the 
subject taken up by others who carried it to a triumphant 
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issue. What would have been his devout gratitude, had he 
lived to see the last links of connection between the Govern- 
ment and the idol temples severed in 1840, and Hindu and 
Mahommedan laws, which inflicted forfeiture of all civil rights 
on those who became Christians, abrogated by the Lex Loci 
Act of 1850! What would have been the joy of Carey, 
of Martyn, or of Corrie, could they have heard the testimony 
borne to the character and success of missions in India by 
Sir Richard Temple, the late Governor of Madras, at a public 
meeting held last year in Birmingham! He said, “I have 
governed a hundred and five millions of the inhabitants of 
India, and I have been concerned with eighty-five millions 
more in my Official capacity. . . . I have thus had acquaint- 
ance with, or been authentically informed regarding, nearly 
all the missionaries of all the societies labouring in India 
within the last forty years. ... And what is my testimony 
concerning these men? They are most efficient as pastors of 
their native flocks, and as evangelists in preaching in cities 
and villages from one end of India to the other. In the work 
of converting the heathen to the knowledge and practice of the 
Christian religion, they show great learning in all that relates 
to the native religion and to the caste system. . . . They are, 
too, the active and energetic friends of the natives in all times 
of danger and emergency.” 

So far as to the character of the missionaries. Speaking of 
their success, he said, “It has sometimes been stated in the 
public prints, which speak with authority, that their progress 
has been arrested. Now, is this really the case? Remember 
that missionary work in India began in the year 1813, or 
sixty-seven years ago. There are in the present year not less 
than 350,000 native Christians, besides 150,000 scholars, who, 
though not all Christians, are receiving Christian instruction ; 
that is, 500,000 people, or half a million, brought under the 
influence of Christianity. And the annual rate of increase in 
the number of native Christians has progressed with advancing 
years. At first it was reckoned by hundreds yearly, then by 
thousands, and further on by tens of thousands. . .. But it 
will be asked, what is the character of these Christian converts 
in India? what practically is their conduct as Christians? 
Now, I am not about to claim for them any extreme degree 
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of Christian perfection. But speaking of them as a class, I 
venture to affirm that the Christian religion has exercised a 
dominant influence over their lives, and has made a decided 
mark on their conduct. They adhere to their faith under 
social difficulties. Large sacrifices have to be made by them. 
. . . The number of apostates may almost be counted on the 
fingers. . . . There is no such thing as decay in religion, nor 
any retrogression towards heathenism. On the contrary, they 
exhibit a laudable desire for the self-support and government 
of their Church. . . . I believe that if hereafter, during any 
revolution, any attempts were to be made by secular violence 
to drive the native Christians back from their religion, many of 
them would attest their faith by martyrdom.” 

Carey was not the man to wish or to expect that Govern- 
ment should step out of its sphere in order to enforce Chris- 
tianity upon the natives. “Do you not think, Dr. Carey,” 
asked a Governor-General, “that it would be wrong to force 
the Hindus to be Christians?” “My Lord,” was the reply, 
“the thing is impossible; we may, indeed, force men to be 
hypocrites, but no power on earth can force men to become 
Christians.” Carey, however, was too clear-headed not to see, 
and too honest not to say, that it was one thing to profess 
neutrality, and another to sanction idolatry ; that it was one 
thing to abstain from using earthly power to propagate truth, 
and quite another to thwart rational and scriptural methods of 
diffusing it. And he was too much of a statesman, as well as 
of a missionary, not to see that in respect to some parts of the 
Hindu system it would be impossible for the Government even- 
tually to remain neutral, inasmuch as they subverted the very 
foundations upon which all government is based. 

Such was the man who in the sequel won deserved honour 
even from hostile critics, and earned high encomiums from even 
prejudiced judges. Well might Lord Wellesley, who was, 
perhaps, the greatest of Indian statesmen, say concerning him, 
after listening to the first Sanscrit speech ever delivered in 
India by a European, and hearing that in it Carey had recog- 
nized his noble efforts for the good of India, “I esteem such a 
testimony from such a man a greater honour than the applause 
of courts and parliaments.” 


Still, amidst all his labours and all his honours, he kept 
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the missionary enterprise distinctly in view, and during the 
forty years of his residence in India he gave it the foremost 
place. Several opportunities and no small inducements for 
returning to his native land were presented to him, but he 
declined them all. “I account this my own country,” he said, 
“and have not the least inclination to leave it;” and he never 
did. To the last his translations of the Scriptures and his 
printing press were his chief care and his chief delight. He 
counted it so sacred a work, that he believed that a portion of 
the Lord’s-day could not be better employed than in correcting 
his proof-sheets. In his seventy-third year, when weak from 
illness and old age, and drawing near to death, he writes, “I 
am now only able to sit and to lie upon my couch, and now 
and then to read a proof-sheet of the Scriptures; and I am too 
weak to walk more than across the house, nor can I stand even 
a few minutes without support.” His last work was to revise 
bis Bengali Bible, and on completing it he says, ‘There is 
scarcely anything for which I desired to live a little longer so 
much as for that.” 

He went back to Serampore to die; and “he died in the 
presence of all his brethren.” It must have been a touching 
sight to see Dr. Wilson, the Metropolitan of India, standing by 
the death-bed of the dying Baptist, and asking for his blessing. 
It bore witness to the large-heartedness both of the prelate and 
of the missionary, and was a scene that did honour alike to the 
living and to the dying. Carey in his will directed that his 
funeral should be as plain as possible; that he should be 
laid in the same grave with his second wife, the accomplished 
Charlotte Rumohr, who had been a real helper to him in his 
work; and that on the simple stone which marked his grave 
there should be placed this inscription, and no more :— 

WILLIAM CAREY, 

Born, August 17th, 1761; died 
Loving hands filled up the blank with “ the oth June, 1834.” 
Before he died he had the privilege of seeing three of his sons 
engaged in the work to which he had devoted his own life. 
The name of one of them will meet us in another field of 
labour. He had aided in the establishment of more than 
thirty different missionary stations in different parts of India, 
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and these were ministered to by some fifty pastors, one half 
of whom were natives of the country. He had seen a 
goodly number of converts gathered from heathenism into the 
Christian fold ; and he had provided for them, and for multi- 
tudes who were to follow, the sacred Scriptures in their own 
various tongues. 

He sleeps in the mission burial ground of Serampore, beside 
Ward and Marshman. Ward had preceded him to the blessed 
rest by some eleven years, Marshman survived him by only three. 
They had lived and worked together for a quarter of a century, 
in the midst of trial and opposition, and they had learned to 
love one another as brothers. They had “coveted no man’s 
silver or gold or apparel ;” their “own hands had ministered 
to their necessities.” “ Marshman,” says his biographer, “ died 
like his colleagues, in graceful poverty, having devoted little 
short of £40,000 to the mission, through a long life of privation.” 
Their motives and their support amidst all their difficulties 
and dangers may be summed up in the following lines, which 
were written by Ward on his arrival at Serampore :— 

*“ Lord, we are safe beneath Thy shade, 
And so shall be ’midst India’s heat: 


What should a missionary dread, 
Since devils crouch at Jesus’ feet ? 


There, blessed Saviour, let Thy cross 
Win many Hindu hearts to Thee; 

This shall make up for every loss, 
Whilst Thou art ours eternally.” 


Speaking of this illustrious triumvirate, a dignitary of our 
Church in India has said, “There were only a few men at 
Serampore, but they were all giants.” Other and distinguished 
missionaries succeeded them in their labours, but it is no dis- 
paragement to apply to them the language used concerning 
David's mighty men: “Howbeit they attained not unto the 
first three;” and we may add concerning Carey, what is said 
of the Tachmonite, “He sat in the seat, the chief amongst the 
captains.” Pi 
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BY THE REV E, H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S, 
VICAR OF BICKLEY, KENT. 


WE all value health as a gift of God. We do not always 
remember that it is a gift which it is in great measure in our 
power to preserve by obeying His laws, and that we shall have 
to give an account not only for the use we make of good health, 
but for the care we take to keep it. Sickness may sometimes 
come to us through no fault of ours, and then it is right to 
receive it as a discipline, and to accept its trials patiently. It 
may sometimes be right even to incur the risk of it, as doctors 
and clergymen do, for the sake of doing good to the bodies or 
the souls of men. But it is never right to neglect, so far as we 
know them, the laws upon which the health of our bodies 
depends. Much rather are we working out God’s will, and 
following in the footsteps of Christ, when we treat disease as an 
enemy against which we have to fight, instead of simply sub- 
mitting to it as a fate with which we cannot strive. 

The following rules, revised and approved by Sir Thomas 
Watson, Dr. W. Farr, Dr. W. A. Guy, Dr. George Johnson, and 
Dr. C. O. Baylis, may therefore be relied on as sound and good. 
They are designed to help working men and women in this 
work of faith and duty, by showing them what those who have 
best studied the laws of health believe to be the safest and wisest 
course. 


I. RULES FOR HEALTH. 


1. Cleanliness—Wash the whole body daily, the first thing 
in the morning, with cold or tepid water, and rub with a rough 
towel. Wash hands before meals, and on coming home from 
work. If your work is dirty, or lies among poisonous substances, 
use a nail-brush. Use soap freely. No one can keep sweet 
and well, whose skin is clogged with dirt and perspiration. Use 
a tooth-brush night and morning. 

2. Temperance—Avoid drinking beer or spirits between 


* This may be had in broadsheet form for affixing to cottage walls of Messrs, 
Bemrose, 10, Paternoster Buildings, London, Price One Penny. 
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meals. Strong liquors always do most harm on an empty 
stomach. If you have been giving way to drink, take the 
pledge of total abstinence. It will be easier for you, in that 
case, to take nothing than to take a little. In any case, you 
will do well to join the Church of England Temperance Asso- 
ciation, and take whichever of its three pledges you, in your 
conscience, think best for you. You will find tea, coffee, or cocoa 
better to work on, and more warming, than either beer or spirits, 
even at hard work like harvesting, or exposure to rain or cold. 

3. Purity of Air—Keep your bedroom from being close and 
stifling. If you have no ventilator, keep an inch of window open 
(unless the weather be very cold), or bore four or five holes in 
the bottom and top of your door. Unless you do this, you will 
be breathing, again and again, air which you or others have 
breathed before, and which is therefore spoiled. Open your 
doors and windows wide when you rise, and so air your bed and 
bedclothes well. 

4. Drains.—Look sharp after all drains, sinks,closets,and cess- 
pools in or about your house. Keep them in good working order, 
and flush the drains once a week, when the water is coming into 
your cisterns. Cisterns should be carefully covered to keep out 
dust, and two or three times a year should be emptied and 
thoroughly cleansed. If there is a bad smell, report it to your 
landlord ; and if it is not set to rights, to the inspector of 
nuisances appointed by the Local Board, if there is one in 
your neighbourhood. In the meantime, get some carbolic acid, 
chloride of lime, copperas, Condy’s fluid, Hartin’s crimson salt, 
permanganate of potash, or other disinfectant (all to be had at 
any chemist’s), mix with water according to the directions given 
with each, and use it till you have got rid of the evil. A foul 
smell is nature’s warning (and therefore God’s) against the 
poison that causes typhoid fever and diphtheria, and makes all 
other diseases more dangerous and difficult to cure. 

5. Lhrift—Economy goes so closely together with healthy 
habits of mind and body, that I cannot pass it over here. 
Don’t spend all you earn as fast as it comes in, in beer, or 
tobacco, or finery. Put some into Coal and Clothing Clubs, 
Penny Banks, the Post Office Savings Bank, Benefit Societies, 
or the like. Be ashamed of begging, and do not borrow, 
except under the pressure of sickness or misfortune. 
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6. Medicines—If you feel really ill, go to. a doctor, or 
hospital, or dispensary, instead of drugging yourself with patent 
medicines. Never trust the advertisements that puff them. 
You are not a good judge of the nature or cause of your 
illness. Even if they have done good to others, you’ cannot 
tell whether they will do good to you. You don’t know what 
they are made of, and the very fact that the proprietors make 
a secret of it suggests that they prefer large profits to doing 
good. In nine cases out of ten you will pay much more for 
them than for medicine in the regular way. 


II. RULES FOR INFECTIOUS SICKNESS. 


I. Separate the sick person from the rest of the family, 
and, if possible, put him in a top room. Remove carpets and 
curtains, keep a fire in the room, or open one of the windows, 
or both, according to weather. Swing the door on its hinges, 
backward and forward, several times a day. Ventilate the 
whole house freely. 

2. In case of vomiting or other discharges, use vessels - 
containing two table-spoonfuls of chloride of lime mixed with 
one pint of water, or a strong solution of copperas. Use the 
same liquid for whatever requires cleansing. Wash all the 
cups and glasses used by the sick person, and be more careful 
than ever as to the health rules. If the air of the room is 
offensive, burn a piece of coarse brown paper, previously dipped 
in a strong solution of saltpetre. 

3. Keep every one but the nurse and doctor, as far as 
possible, out of the room, and let the nurse wear an apron in 
the room; and when she goes out to her meals, take it off, and 
wash her hands and face. 

4. Soak all linen used by the patient in water in which 
chloride of lime has been dissolved in the proportion of a 
table-spoonful to a quart, or use some other disinfectant, as in 
Health Rule No. 4,and then wash as usual. Get carbolic soap 
at a chemist’s, and use it in washing the patient’s body, espe- 
cially when he is beginning to recover, When he leaves the 
room, fumigate it with sulphur, and mop ceilings and walls with 
carbolic acid powder. 

5. If death ensues, avoid bringing people in (especially 
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children) to see the body. Sprinkle carbolic acid or charcoal 
powder over the corpse, and inter as soon as possible. 

6. In any case of illness likely to prove infectious, consult a 
doctor as soon as you can, and act strictly as he orders. 

7. Should small-pox be in your neighbourhood, get your- 
selves and your families re-vaccinated. Don’t believe those 
who tell you that you are safer and better without it. As for 
not having your children vaccinated, that, you know, is criminal 
by Act of Parliament, and is properly punished by fine or 
imprisonment. 

8. Remember also that it is a punishable offence to take any 
person in a state likely to spread infection into a railway 
carriage or other public conveyance. Parliament has rightly 
protected the healthy against the criminal selfishness or care- 
lessness shown in such conduct. 


III. RULES FOR ACCIDENTS. 


1. Lite from a Dog—Send for a doctor immediately. In 
the meantime bandage the limb tightly above and below the 
bitten part. Pour warm water on it for several minutes, and 
apply a solution of carbolic acid. Let some one whose lips are 
free from sores or cracks suck the wound. He should spit out 
what he sucks, but it will not hurt him to swallow it. As far 
as you can, keep the patient quiet, and do not frighten him. 

2. Burns and Scalds——Apply cotton wool, if you have it at 
hand ; if not, dredge thick with flour or use common kitchen 
whitening mixed with sweet oil, if possible, if not, with water. 
When you change the dressings, wash with a weak solution of 
carbolic acid. 

3. Chilblains—If they are not broken, rub in mustard lini- 
ment, soap liniment, or a strong solution of alum, or campho- 
rated spirits of wine. If broken, it is best to go for a doctor. 

4. Cuts and Wounds.—Cleanse with cold water, and then 
fasten adhesive plaster (court or diachylon) across, so as to 
unite the edges. If the cut is very severe, send to a doctor, 
and in the meantime apply cloths dipped in cold water. 

5. Drowning.—Treat the patient instantly, on the spot, and 
do not waste time by undressing him at first. First, to allow 
the escape of water from the chest, place the body for a few 
seconds on the face, the head lower than the feet, and the 
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mouth open. Now turn the body on the back, grasp the 
arms at the elbows, draw them above the head, and keep them 
on the stretch for a few seconds ; then bring the arms down, 
and press them firmly, for two seconds, against the sides of the 
chest. Repeat these movements, by which the act of breathing 
is imitated, fifteen times in the minute, until natural breathing 
returns. Then remove wet clothing, dry with hot towels, and 
rub the limbs and trunk briskly in the upward direction, to 
help on the blood. Apply hot bottles or bricks to the arm- 
pits and the feet. Put hartshorn or smelling-salts to the 
nostrils from time to time. Persevere, even for three or four 
hours, until life returns, or death is certain. 

6. Potson—Send at once to a doctor. If there is any 
delay, give mustard and warm water, or table salt and warm 
water, and tickle the throat with a feather, so as to produce 
sickness. If the poison is laudanum, after the stomach has 
been emptied, give strong coffee without milk or sugar, and 
keep the patient on his legs, and moving. If mineral poison, 
give him two or three whites of eggs, or milk, or sweet oil, 
before the mustard and water ; if a strong acid, give chalk or 
whitening in water. 

7. Sting of a Wasp or Bee-—¥Extract the sting, if it has been 
left in; suck the part, unless you have a sore place in the lips, 
wash with warm water, and apply a little hartshorn and water, 
or sal-volatile, or sweet oil. 

8. Sprain—Keep the limb quiet, wrap it round with a towel 
or linen cloth dipped in cold water, and cover with gutta-pcrcha, 
or oil-silk, or flannel. 
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—Glergumen’s Gives, Sisters, Danghters: 
How they may Hinder, and hot they 
mow Hely a Clergpman’s dork.’ 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS PIGOU, D.D., VICAR OF HALIFAX, AND 
CHAPLAIN-IN-ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN. 


II. How THEY MAY HELP. 


IN my first addresst I pointed out some few of the more 
evident ways in which the clergyman’s wife, daughters, or sisters 
might hinder his usefulness. I turn now to a more grateful and 
congenial theme, and that is how a wife and child may help, and 
not hinder; for what our blessed Lord said of Himself, “ He 
that is not with Me is against Me, and he that gathereth not 
with Me scattereth,” may be axiomatic of all connected with 
the work of the ministry; they either hinder or help. It is 
easy, of course, to say that a wife helps her husband just in 
proportion as she is not chargeable with any one of those things 
which hinder, and that indirectly she may help him by not 
hindering him, and yet it will be well to particularize. I assume 
that it will be generally conceded that a wife’s first duties are 
those which are the zearest¢, in other words, the due care of her 
own home. This is her proper place, affording as it does the 
sphere for the exercise of womanly gifts. George Herbert says, 
“The wife is the key of the house.” His idea of what a clergy- 
man’s wife should be is, it may be said, more suited to seven- 
teenth than nineteenth century ideas. “Instead of the qualities 
of the world, he requires only three of her. First, a training 
up of her children and maids in the fear of God, with prayers 
and catechizing, and all religious duties; secondly, a curing 
and healing of all wounds and sores with her own hands, which 
skill either she brought with her, or he takes care she shall 
learn of some religious neighbour; thirdly, a providing for 

* The substance of two addresses delivered on a “quiet day” set apart for the wives, 


sisters, and adult daughters of the clergy of several rural deaneries. 
t See Clergyman’s Magazine for January last. 
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her family in such sort as that neither they want a competent 
sustentation, nor her husband be brought in debt.” To some 
this may sound and seem very commonplace, dull, insipid. . 
Home is too contracted a sphere; they would roam at large. 
They enjoy robust health, are of active mind, and somewhat 
restless temperament. They read of the labours, so blessed of 
God, of women who have taken up some definite work for Him; 
they hear how eminently useful some of their own sex have 
been in the Church of Christ. Compared with the life and 
labours of such as these, their own seems insignificant, if not 
unfruitful. Their forte may not lie in housekeeping; they are 
bored with, and impatient of, its trifling details. To them there 
is nothing great or noble in superintending the house, ordering 
meals, watching over expenditure, making up or checking 
weekly bills. It is a small and uninteresting world of activity. 
And yet is it not a great mistake thus to look on the evident 
and real first duties of a wife? The great novelist has given 
us, in one of his well-known works, a lively picture of a woman 
who gave far more attention to different societies for the evan- 
gelization of the heathen than to the proper training of her 
own children. Linnzeus, the great botanist, was wont to say 
that to his eye there was as much of God in the root of the 
homeliest plant as in the gayest flower. Goldsmith remarks 
that “the modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the careful matron 
are much more serviceable in life than petticoated philosophers, 
blustering heroines, or virago queens. She who makes her 
husband and her children happy is a much greater character 
than ladies described in romance.” Commonplace as home- 
duties may seem, making in their performance no noise in the 
world, attracting no attention, not the subject of particular 
comment, yet is there nothing great and good in the perform- 
ance of simple duty? It may be that it is work well pleasing 
in the sight of God, just in proportion as it is sheltered in its 
sphere from the temptation of worldly approval ; it may be the 
more commendable and the more true because it carries with 
it its own reward in the simple consciousness of not being 
neglected ; and who that has had experience of it does not 
know the vest to the mind of a well-ordéred house? We are 
affected by order or disorder in things external to ourselves. 
The arrangements of a house, the general sense of tidiness, 
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neatness, “a place for everything, and everything in its place,” 
habits of punctuality, cleanliness, regularity, these are conducive 
to a restful condition of mind, to some in whom the love of 
order is strong it is especially so, and these are matters by no 
means to be despised. And if a clergyman looks to his wife 
to be “the key to the house,” and considers that her first duty 
lies within the walls of her own home, it must not be said that 
it is from any selfish desire to be free himself from the unavoid- 
able cares and frets of domestic life, or from any unwillingness 
to bear his proper share of these, but there is so much in which 
his wife can save him, and in which she will save him, just as 
she herself realizes to what he as a minister of Christ is called, 
and how free his mind and time should be for his own proper 
work. For her as well as for others might the saintly Keble 
have written the well-known lines— 


** The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 


It is but one of many details of this first duty that she make 
the training of her children her own immediate care. There is 
no influence, of a human sort, to be compared with that which 
a mother may and ought to have over her children. There is 
none which so tells and is more abiding. We speak of the 
claim which parents have on their children’s affection and 
obedience ; we forget the claims which children have on a 
parent's solicitude and effort for their spiritual and temporal 
well-being, It may be that while still in the nest of home the 
assistance of a governess or tutor may be necessary, and yet 
a woman of fair and average education ought to be competent 
to instruct her children in the rudiments of knowledge. To 
some the education of their own children is pure pleasure, and 
it has its reward; to others, either from defective education, 
or want of aptitude for teaching, or constitutional impatience 
with dulness and stupidity, teaching is purely and simply dis- 
tasteful. The services of a governess or tutor are enlisted, and 
with their help comes corresponding relief. But however neces- 
sary or expedient this may be, can anything excuse a mother 
from her obvious obligation of instructing her child herself in 
the fear of the Lord? Is it not too much the habit to relegate 
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religious instruction to the governess? Do we not hear the 
remark, “I am too busy, dear, this morning ; Miss So-and-so 
will hear you say your prayers? You can read your Bible with 
her.” Zoo busy! What must be the zmpression made on that 
child’s mind? The governess is associated with school hours 
and secular subjects ; and prayers and the Bible become mixed 
up mentally with history, geography, arithmetic, and the saying 
of lessons. Not only this, but it is the “too busy” that makes 
the child in after years think, “My mother cannot really have 
attached much importance to the subject, if she was ‘too busy’ 
to give attention to it herself.’ And if in those after years the 
child turn out ill, if it “be accused of riot and unruly,” if it bring 
shame on the old home, or sorrow to loving hearts, if it grow 
up indifferent to religion, is not the parent’s mouth closed ? 
All has not been done that might have been done. To my 
mind, one of the saddest facts is that of a clergyman’s child 
becoming indifferent to religion, and being quoted by unbelievers 
to the prejudice of religion itself. God seems to “set a mark” 
on such above others. The world does not stay to reason about 
the matter. It does not care to ask whether piety be hereditary 
or not. It jumps, rightly or wrongly, at general conclusions. 
It says there must be some cause for this far back ; either early 
religious influences have been wanting, or religion has been over- 
done, or it has not been presented to the child in a bright, 
sunny, practical light. It would not, assuredly, be true to say 
that indifference and even unbelief in a child are chargeable in 
every instance toa parent’s neglect or indifference ; for there are 
many who have spared no pains to bring up their children in 
the fear of the Lord, and they have lived to see their brightest 
hopes disappointed, and fervent prayers unrealized; but who 
that has seen anything of the world does not know that in many 
cases the training has not been best where you naturally expect 
to find it best? Who has not noticed that the children of a 
clergyman are often the least well-conducted and devout at 
family prayers; they take the least interest in religion; they 
observe God’s holy day less scrupulously than children of the 
laity; they are least careful of their demeanour in the house of 
God? Ah! this does untold, immeasurable harm. To make, 
therefore, the religious training of her own child her own care is 
in every instance a woman’s first duty. But shall we not say that 
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it is especially so in the case of a clergyman’s wife? She has 
opportunity, as she cannot so well otherwise have, of obtaining 
an insight into her child’s character ; she is made more alive to 
the weeds to be eradicated or the flowers to be cultivated in the 
garden of its soul; she has opportunity of bringing to bear on 
her child’s plastic mind her personal influence, and for either 
wisely correcting what is incipient evil, or lovingly fostering 
what is of budding good ; and just in proportion as she prayer- 
fully and earnestly endeavours to lead her child to Christ, and 
spares conscientiously no pains to secure, as far as human effort 
can, her child from being a sorrow or a scandal, is she consciously 
or unconsciously rendering to her husband real help. 

I might also dwell on the help she may directly or even 
indirectly be to him, as she is solicitous for her servants, be 
they few or more. It may be said that it is the duty of every 
master and mistress to see to the comfort of their servants, 
and to take every care that they be encouraged to avail them- 
selves of the means of grace. But, again, may it not be said 
that this is especially desirable and necessary in the case of 
a clergyman’s family? If the pew set apart for the vicarage 
servants be empty or thinly occupied, the vicar and his wife 
will be more or less reflected on. It will be thought that they 
are indifferent to their servants coming to church, and the 
example set is one which others will quote as their own 
excuse for absenting themselves from the house of God. If 
the servants are irregular in their conduct, it will be felt that 
influence for good is not being exercised over them where 
it ought to be naturally looked for. Anything irregular in 
life or unseemly in deportment in the servant is regarded per- 
haps as doubly reprehensible when that servant is of a cler- 
gyman's household. I grant that you cannot force any one 
to be religious; but, after making all allowance for the ten- 
dencies of the human heart, how much lies in our power to 
check these wayward tendencies; and what may not a godly 
woman do with those who come to serve in her family ? 
You can see that they attend family prayer, and leave them 
without excuse for not being present. You can see that they 
possess a Bible. You can so arrange as that they shall all 
be able to attend one service, at least, on Sunday. You can 
ascertain if they have been confirmed, and if not, you can 
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facilitate their attendance at classes for preparation. You can 
inquire if they are communicants, and to encourage them can 
kneel with them at the Lord’s table. And all this may be 
done without being regarded as a kind of spiritual policeman ; 
for there are two ways of doing anything and everything. It 
may be done without exciting resentment. A woman wise 
with what is often better than talent, and that is “ tact,’ may 
effect much good, and promote a healthy dove in her household, 
by the sheer force of spiritual power, by evincing a kindly and 
even affectionate interest in those who serve; and where 
scolding fails, love succeeds. And as her servants, through 
her influence under God, set a good example, her husband’s 
influence in his parish must be strengthened. 

How much lies in the wife’s power to secure her husband 
freedom from unnecessary interruption, the unbroken leisure he 
imperatively needs for study and for prayer! None but they 
who know what the preparation for the pulpit means, at what 
cost of brain and time material has to be found for sermons, if 
he is to bring out of his treasure “things new and old ;” none 
but these know how absolutely necessary is guzet. Some are 
more sensitive to noise than others; their nerves are more 
tightly strung, and vibrate quicker. Some have not the gift or 
power of pursuing a subject or expanding a thought regardless 
of interruption. The study entered freely and without thought, 
noises overhead, pianofortes being tuned, “exercises” being 
mastered, dear little ones crying or screaming as only children 
can, these things are doubtless inevitable to married life; but a 
thoughtful woman, who enters into her husband’s work, and 
knows perhaps how essential quiet is to him, can often do a 
good deal to secure this for him, and in so doing she helps 
him in his work, she encourages him in prayerful study and 
in due preparation for his public ministration. And is she 
not sometimes rewarded for her loving thoughtfulness? His 
speech at the public meeting, his address on some occasion 
of interest, his sermon, have all the evidence of thoughtful pre- 
paration and studious power. May she not also help him by 
kindly criticisms? As a rule, criticisms are /o0¢ made in the 
most friendly spirit. Sometimes they fail of their end, however 
true, because they are caustic or sarcastic. I remember a 
clergyman, well known now in the literary world, looking 
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through a sermon which a brother-curate had been asked to 
publish. He put it down, with the remark, “I can quite 
understand that the congregation were so carried away with 
the sentiments expressed, that they did not particularly care 
where the nominative case was.” This may have made his 
brother-curate more careful for the future of the whereabouts of 
the nominatives, but it did not make him love his critic. Such 
comments as the well-known, “Your sermon was the most 
successful I ever heard; it aimed at nothing throughout, and 
succeeded in hitting it,’ may be very witty, but they are not 
helpful. And it is because people think themselves at liberty 
thus to criticise that many shrink from inviting criticism, and 
therefore faults remain uncorrected. All are not qualified to 
criticise. They have neither the requisite knowledge nor the 
kindliness of motive which make criticism valuable, and not 
resented. But in how many cases is a wife as good a judge 
as any one present of her husband’s sermon? Who better 
than she discerns the faults in his delivery, the defects in his 
treatment of the subject, where it might with advantage have 
been curtailed, where it might with profit have been extended? 
She knows him better than any one in the congregation or at 
the public meeting. She knows better than any one what he 
meant to say, what he would not be understood to express. 
She loves him too well to wish him harm, or to give him 
needless pain. If he is praised, she is glad; if he is censured, 
who more grieved than she? He can trust both her love and 
her solicitude. He knows she is not seeking to make criticism 
the occasion of sarcasm, or to pain him at the expense of a 
brilliant 40” mot. She may therefore, by well-timed and 
loving criticism, greatly help him, and save him from that 
which from other lips, though equally true, may not be equally 
kind. 

There is the social aspect of a clergyman’s life and work which 
is very important, and in which a wife or children may be of 
great help. It is, of course, difficult to give counsel that shall 
apply equally to all parishes. The lot of some is cast in large 
towns, others are set down in remote and sparsely populated 
villages. What may be applicable to the town may not be practi- 
cable for the country clergy. But with reference to the social 
duties of the clergyman’s wife, whether she live in town or 
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hamlet, she is not altogether without opportunities of bringing 
all classes together in kindly intercourse. How much she may 
do in personally calling on district visitors, or Sunday-school 
teachers, or lay helpers, and by her questions and conversation 
evincing a lively interest in their work. Workers value such 
visits far more than we are apt to suppose. It is the least we 
can do toward those whose work is for the most part volun- 
tary. The wife may promote good feeling, and give encourage- 
ment, by inviting them to the vicarage, not so much en masse, 
as individually, or two or three at a time, and in the exercise 
of hospitality showing how their work and help is appreciated. 
All this is possible even for those who lead a burdened life, 
and who find that with their family cares and household duties 
they have not themselves much leisure for visiting ; not that 
any life should be so taken up with family duties, as that xo 
room shall be left for some work outside home, and that work 
definitely for God. It is most true that all work may be 
consecrated to Him, that the most commonplace may be 
done as in His sight; yet I sometimes think that not a few 
shelter themselves under this thought, and make it a somewhat 
lame excuse for not doing something adstinctively definite for 
God. We have all met with those who when asked to take 
up some definite work in a parish, urge as a reason for not 
doing so, that they have so many home duties; and yet the 
many and varied opportunities of usefulness which are the 
result of our modern more highly developed parochial work leave 
few, if any, with whom this excuse is good. In cases where 
workers are difficult to be secured, how much devolves on the 
wife and daughters, and in proportion how much they may 
strengthen the vicars hands! There are the sick to be 
visited, and thoughtful provision made for their necessities. 
There is some little delicacy which may tempt the appetite, 
some little comfort to be taken, which shall lighten the heart 
or alleviate pain. If the delicacy be left untasted, or the 
proffered comfort fail to soothe, the attention is not forgotten, 
A few kind words or cheering thoughts, the verse read from 
God’s Word, the hymn sweetly sung, the prayer softly prayed, 
these are as balm to the weary. 

Surely the children in every parsonage in England ought to 
be encouraged to take some share in the ministering work of 
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their parish. It is good for them, as unlearning selfishness. It 
brings them into near contact with the sadder and more help- 
less aspects of human life; it evokes and educates those divine 
sympathies which are left in us as traces of our celestial origin, 
like the rose which Eve, by a fond tradition, is said to have 
hastily plucked from the garden of Eden, and to have carried, 
with its faded sweetness, into the land of her exile. Such 
contact with the sick and poor utilizes gifts. How many can 
charm a drawing-room circle with their gift of song, and never 
think of using that gift of voice in some sick-room; and yet 
hymns are as drops of rain on sick-beds, and sweetly sung have 
wondrous powers to soothe. There is again the Sunday-school, 
and the great help of educated and intelligent teachers, to which 
may be added the quiet influence of a gentlewoman’s manners 
and mind. I would not exaggerate, but I would not under- 
estimate the value of the example set in a parish by the vicar’s 
own daughters taking their self-denying part in the Sunday- 
schools. Time would fail me to enlarge upon the part wife 
and children and sisters may take in the personal management of 
provident societies, and in all organizations by which thrift and 
economy may be encouraged ; of mothers’ meetings held in a 
mission school or other convenient room ; of Bible classes for 
young and aged, for servants and mill-hands; for the cultured 
of our congregation, or the “ waifs and strays” of our streets. 
What untold good comes of such mothers’ meetings, of sewing 
classes for girls, and Bible classes! Why should not our 
daughters be encouraged to join themselves to a flower mission, 
and to use their fingers in making tasty bouquets for the wards, 
or illuminating texts to be sent with the flowers? Why should 
they not visit personally an infirmary, or gladden the eyes and 
hearts of the worn-out poor in the workhouse? Why should 
they not organize a friendly girls’ or friendly boys’ society, and 
_ be the life and soul of the healthy movement? Alas! for the 
power for good latent and unused! Alas! for power for good 
wasted! There is no waste in the natural kingdom, there 
should be no waste in the spiritual kingdom. And if definite 
work such as I have mentioned cannot for any reason be taken 
up, how much a wife may strengthen her husband’s hands by 
diligently calling upon and visiting the people of his parish, 
the members of his congregation! I have in my mind’s eye 
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one now gone to her rest, over whose flower-strewn grave the 
whole town mourned as one man, who, if I remember rightly, 
took no district, held no mothers’ meeting ; and yet she was a 
great power for good in her husband’s parish. She had an 
exhaustless, ever-flowing fount of sympathy. Wherever sorrow 
darkened, or care troubled, or a life was wearily monotonous, 
there was she, her very presence as a blessed sunbeam. 
Wherever some good tidings had come, or some added joy, 
something of which to be glad, and for which to be thankful, 
there was she to testify her gladness, to make that joy her own. 
In rejoicing with them that rejoiced, in weeping with them 
that wept, she was a power for good in her husband’s parish. 
Men loved and listened to him for her sweet sake. And thank 
God, that scattered up and down the land there are many such 
“sisters of mercy” in the best sense, affecting no severe and 
unnatural type of religion, but quietly, consistently, unostenta- 
tiously, unaffectedly doing the Master’s work, ministering unto 
Him. Perhaps no class of persons are quietly doing a greater 
good than the wives and daughters and sisters of the clergy of 
the Church of England are doing. Little do they who would 
uproot the Established Church consider what power for good 
would be withdrawn, or seriously weakened, where now it is 
exercised without prejudice to any, and to the confessed good 
of all classes. Go where you will-—say into one of our large 
centres of industry, or in the heart of our great cities, amidst 
the dirt and turmoil, the din and smoke of the busier scenes of 
life, you see the smoke rising out of some humble vicarage, as 
it nestles amidst trees near the quaint or new parish church; 
and that humble home speaks of many a life, of one well born, 
well educated, of refinement of taste and cultured mind, with 
all the tastes of her fellow-creatures, and with recollections of 
a girlhood spent amid different scenes and people, but a life 
now of self-denial for the good of others, of one spending and 
being spent for the welfare of those around her ; some of them 
amongst the world’s truest saints and unrecorded martyrs, living 
and dying unto the Lord, going down to their graves worn out 
in the service of their Saviour, of whom the world knows but 
little and hears less, laid at last to rest amidst the tears of 
genuine mourners, in the midst of a people they loved and 
served so well; and where such is the case, George Herbert’s 
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description is not exaggerated : “The parson’s wife among her 
neighbours is the beginning of good discourses ; his children 
among children, his servants among other servants ; so that as 
in the house of those that are skilled in music all are musicians, 
in the house of a preacher all are preachers.” 

And what is the grand secret of this power, this influence 
for good ? or, rather, of what alone can this influence be the 
outcome? in what lies the secret of the self-denial and the 
perseverance that characterizes such lives? Is it nothing more 
than accommodation to a new life, or acquiescence in what is 
accidental to it? Is it saying to oneself, “ This is my lot, and 
I must reconcile myself to it, and make the best of it”? Does 
it all originate in no higher motive than having leisure and 
spare time, or because of an active temperament, or from a desire 
for usefulness, or even from a strong sense of duty? All these 
motives are short of the true, and have not in them the promise 
or secret of perseverance. Ifa wife or daughter help in a parish 
because they must, and are drawn into it against their will, as 
straws are sucked into a whirlpool, and carried here and there 
against their will, the work must at times be against the grain ; 
it will be wanting in heart; it will not bring its reward of 
consciousness that we are pleasing God. If it is to be, as it 
may be, the sappiest life—happier far than the votaries of 
pleasure ever know; if it is to be “filled up with d/essed toil,” 
the great secret is consecration of self. This lies down deep at 
the root of the whole matter. A clergyman cannot be happy 
nor really useful in his ministry, if he ever regards it as profes- 
sional drudgery. The first rule for workers for God is that 
“they first gave themselves to the Lord.” And what a dif- 
ference loving our work makes! In what a different spirit we 
do it! I have dwelt much on this point with the clergy, on 
the “quiet days” held for them. Suffer me to press it home on 
you, so near and dear to them. You have less of the excite- 
ments and outward encouragements of the ministry than the 
clergy have. They are more in public, and to minister in public 
is in itself of interest. Your work lies more behind the scenes. 
You get less credit where you often deserve more, if not most. 
All the more necessary, therefore, is that consecration of your- 
self, whose fruit is devotion, and that dedication of yourself to 
Christ, which has its own reward. Need I tell you how this 
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consecration is brought about? how it follows on the con- 
viction by God the Holy Ghost of our personal sinfulness and 
of our need of a Saviour; how, as soon as we see our need of 
Christ, we see His need of us; how, as soon as we realize what 
He has done for us, we ask, in humility, and yet in adoring love, 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” Then, as doing “all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus,” for His sake, your influence 
cannot but be great. You ask God to wse you. He empowers 
you first, and in His enabling grace you are a vessel fit for the 
Master’s use. His service is your delight. If you look for reward, 
you have it. Not only may we ask, What home may be so 
happy, where is more happiness to be found, than in the par- 
sonage? but your time is healthily occupied, your sympathies 
are cultured, your own spiritual life is braced ; you have the 
consciousness that the life is not being wasted or misspent. 
When it shall come to a close, you will be able, please God, to 
find, as Dr. Guthrie did, what he called “a soft spot on his dying 
pillow.’ That soft spot was the consciousness that he had been 
allowed of God to do some work for Him here. To be useful 
in your generation, and then to fall asleep in Jesus, what better 
life, what happier end, could you and I desire ? 

I close with one or more suggestions. Set before you your 
lot in life. You are where God has placed you. You and I are 
here to glorify Him. You and I glorify Him best as we serve 
Him truly where He has placed us. Your opportunities of 
doing good lie at your door. You have not to go far to seek 
them. Use these while they are yours to use. Pray Him, on 
this day, at this hour, to show you yourself, and to give you 
vividly to realize the claim He has on your love, your heart’s 
devotion, your consecrate gifts or powers. Ask Him to forgive, 
as only He can forgive, fully and freely, anything in which 
conscience condemns and reproves; and pray Him for all spi- 
ritual blessings in Christ Jesus, for contentment with your lot, 
for grace to use aright your opportunities, for wisdom and love, 
for faith and hope, for charity and meekness, These are of His 
giving, and we want them all for such work as His. Ask 
Him to use you when and where and how He sees best ; to 
accept you and your service for Jesus’ sake, and to make you 
helpful and of blessing to others. Such was the daily prayer 
of one who served Him well; and when she could work no more, 
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for the Master was calling her to some higher service, her prayer 
on her death-bed was in keeping with her whole life. She said, 
“Grant me, Lord, a place, even though it be the lowliest and 
the humblest, in Thine eternal kingdom.” 
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OQhe stosate Sartary Code, 


BY BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


A Lecture delivered in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, February ist, 1881, to the 
Members of the Church Homiletical Society. W.T. McCullagh 
Torrens, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 


I, THE STATEMENT, 


IN whatever light we may judge of them, the series of facts 
with which I intend to open this discourse are full of the 
deepest interest to scholars of all schools of thought. 

There is existent in the world at the present time a popu- 
lation of from seven to eight millions of a particular people, to 
whom are given the name of Jews or Hebrews. There are, in 
truth, many more of the same race, and if I were about to enter 
on this subject of numbers from physiological and philological 
points of view, I should, I think, have no difficulty in showing 
that the representation of the race is far more widely spread 
than that of any other race whatever. 

The part of the race to which I refer is, however, limited, on 
the present occasion, to that which is acknowledged ; to that 
part of it which, by religious observance, by special mode of 
life, by professed admission, and by public recognition, is Jewish 
beyond dispute. It will assist my purpose if, as a preliminary 
fact, I show how this part of the race is planted on the earth 
at the present hour. 

In Europe there are about five millions of Jewish people; in 
Asia two hundred thousand ; in Africa eighty thousand; in 
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America from a million toa million and a half. When we further 
examine these numbers, and make a closer analysis of them, we 
discover in Russia, including largely Russian Poland,—where it is 
estimated there is one Jew to every seven of the people,—there 
are two millions six hundred and twenty-one thousand ; in 
Austria one million three hundred and seventy-five thousand, of 
whom more than five hundred thousand are resident in the Polish 
province of Galicia; in Germany five hundred and twelve 
thousand ; in Roumania two hundred and seventy-four thou- 
sand; in Turkey a hundred thousand; in Holland seventy 
thousand; in England from fifty to sixty thousand; in France 
fifty thousand; in Italy thirty-five thousand; in Spain and 
Portugal about three thousand ; and in Norway and Sweden 
about one thousand nine hundred. 

The population of this remarkable people is estimated to be 
the same now as it was when, as an independent nation, they 
had their shepherd-king David to rule over them. In great 
centres, by migration from other centres, they rapidly increase. 
In London I estimated a few years ago that there were from 
thirty to forty thousand resident Jews. Later on, my friend, 
Dr. Maurice Davis, of Brunswick Square, has reckoned that the 
numbers rise to fifty-three thousand. 

Presuming that the people of whom I am speaking had been 
a free and always united and always progressing people, there 
would be no difficulty in accounting for their remarkable vitality. 
On the contrary, it might be that the historian would now have to 
recount that the said people, like Aaron’s rod, had eaten up the 
rest, and that they remained the all-spreading, all-ruling, all- 
powerful race. I doubt not indeed that some of them might, 
without much vanity, declare that they are now, if not all-power- 
ful, yet very powerful. They might say with perfect truth, “We 
do not, it is true, perform manual labour like other men; we do 
not fight great battles of a physical kind, either with other men 
or with nature; we are wanderers, having no republic, no 
kingdom, no empire, not even an abiding city strictly our own; 
but for all that we pervade every republic, every kingdom, 
every empire. We are still a wise and discerning people; we 
are consulted as politicians ; we are esteemed for our know- 
ledge of the laws of almost all nations; we make, we produce, 
one grand art, that of music, all but exclusively; we are so 
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trusted as financiers, that we can, at any moment, command the 
public money markets; and, such is the abiding influence of 
our noble and ancient forefathers that even those who have 
conquered us bow to them, assume their immortal names, are 
guided by their heavenly wisdom, and are cheered in the daily 
contest for and with life, by their inspiring, undying poetry, 
proverb, and precept.” 

All this might truly be spoken by any one of Jewish blood ; 
and we who recognize the truth, and who are of different and 
colder blood, are often led to wonder why any modern repre- 
sentative of so wonderful a race should ever try to conceal his 
origin, or change a name that may be of the most illustrious 
stamp—*Old as the hills, and noblest in renown”—for some 
trumpery Anglo-Latin sound, or for the name of some place of 
mushroom growth compared with the place from whence the 
fathers of the changeling sprang. 

We may admit every word of this, and still entertain the 
phenomenal character of the fact that lies before us. For, wise 
and prudent though the race has been, it has nevertheless passed 
through vicissitudes that would have crushed, and some would 
think ought to have crushed, it out of its very existence ages ago. 
On the Darwinian view of the survival of the fittest, the Jewish 
nation is the fittest of the fittest to survive. To say nothing of 
the changes of fortune that befell them during the most con- 
nected part of their history, when they had a city on which 
their thoughts could still centre, there is so much desolation in 
the history of them after their final dispersion under Hadrian, 
that it seems incredible they should have lived at all. The 
insurrection between the years 131-5 of the brave and enthu- 
siastic Simeon, or Bar-kokebas, “son of a star,’ whose great 
name has hardly a place in our current histories, was attended 
with such dire destruction, by war, by famine, by persecution, 
by dispersion, that we are astonished how even a remnant of 
the Jewish vanquished could have been saved. Yet, wandering 
everywhere where human foot could travel, separated for ever 
from their darling city, their Zion; families from families, 
and members of families from members of families; they 
lived on, and died out at no place whatsoever; where they 
went they always re-flourished the moment the hand of perse- 
cution was uplifted from them. Amalgamated with other 
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peoples, they added to the literary and artistic glories of those 
with whom they sojourned, leaving only the history of their 
origin in the names they retained, and those names in such 
guise that a scholarly experience of words and their belong- 
ings is necessary before the whole truth can be made clear. 
Sometimes, as for example during the Moorish domination 
in Europe, the Jewish intellectual power shone forth without 
disguise, so that the hands which upheld the light of learning 
are recognizable. But these breaks of liberty were short, and 
were too brilliant to bear a permanent life. They were 
followed by persecutions, which were perhaps in the end 
harder to bear than the oppressions which, with steady grasp, 
kept down the greater portion of the enslaved and scattered 
community. To fall to rise, to rise to fall, seems to have been 
their strange and absolute fate. 

Thus down to our own day the strain on the vitality of the 
race has continued. In our own community, and in the 
American, it is now relieved, and with the usual result—the gra- 
dual and certain elevation of the whole mass of the race living 
in the favoured community. In Germany a similar release, 
leading to similar results, has for a moment received a check. In 
other parts of the world the condition of affairs is little changed 
from what it has been for centuries. In Italy, perchance, the 
bonds are loosening; in France they are loosening, but the ne- 
cessary freedom for full development can only be declared to 
exist amongst the Anglo-Saxon or English-speaking communities. 

We sanitarians, who look upon liberty as an essential for 
health, stand in amazement when we see the conditions in 
which the Jews have been made to live in the closely packed 
towns and cities of the world into which they have migrated. 
Into small towns and villages they have made little way, except 
when they have, if I may so say, invaded a district; for the 
hostility that would be shown to them, as isolations in the midst 
of strangers, has made them avoid the small, in order to seek 
the shelter and the security of large towns, where they could 
congregate together, and by mutual aid protect and sustain 
themselves from actual destitution. 

The process of congregating in particular centres, important 
as it might be, was not an unmixed benefit. In the great towns 
and cities, space soon became an urgent necessity ; and as the 
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Jewish clanship led the members of thcir fraternity to cling to- 
gether, they were compressed into the worst and densest quarters. 
They were forced into a density of population which, according 
to the experience of an ordinary kind amongst the persons with 
whom they were co-citizens or townsmen, would have been 
terrible in result. The Ghetto, or Jews’ quarter, became a byword, 
almost a reproach. In many instances it was at all times a place 
in a state of passive siege. At certain hours it was lawful to have 
it open, at other hours it must be closed. In a sentence, the 
condition of the Jewish people was as abject as human ingenuity 
could make it. There was no outside sun of charity, mercy, or 
compassion. There was no inside comfort for free breathing space, 
pure air, properly prepared food, warm and convenient shelter ; 
no playgrounds for children, no gardens, no art, no ready means 
for purification, no baths, and often for drinking purposes none 
but the most irregular and inefficient supplies of water. 


This is the first series of facts to which our attention is called 
in relation to the present subject of inquiry. It is succeeded 
by another series equally interesting and singularly remarkable. 

Through all the difficulties named above the race continued 
to'live, and, I believe, continued to live without undergoing much 
loss inits numbers. It could not increase by marriage with others 
of the children of men; for its own instincts were, as they still are, 
opposed to such union; and had they not been, there is little 
chance that the other children of men would have encouraged 
the union. They suffered therefore, again, from evils incident 
to intermarriages and marriages of consanguinity, which some 
authorities would consider unfavourable, and which certainly 
would be unfavourable, if diseases of an hereditary character 
affected those who under such circumstances were conjoined in 
matrimony. 

Despite all there stands forth the astounding truth that the 
race not only retained its vitality, but that it presented a vitality 
which contrasted favourably with the other peoples amongst 
whom its lot was cast. When epidemics or plagues swept away 
the multitudes in great centres, these Jews escaped the devasta- 
tions so strangely, that superstition brought against them the 
charge that they were the authors of the plague, that they poi- 
soned the wells. This superstition has even remained to our day. 
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I myself know a country town which was severely visited by 
cholera in the year 1832, and a few years after that event I was 
taken by a member of the profession of medicine to see a well, 
which, notwithstanding all his protests, was declared to have 
been poisoned by a Jew hawker who had passed through the 
place, and whose worst and only offence had been that he had 
quenched his thirst from water drawn from the well. 

In the last century the illustrious Baron Haller commented 
on the healthiness and vitality of the Jewish people. But it is 
in the present century that we have learned from the statistician 
the most telling records in the history of national life. 

M. Mayer, in the year 1864, made a series of observations 
on the relative values of life of the conscript population of the 
town of Firth. The physical population of Fiirth was, he states, 
at that time poor and mean, so that the number of conscripts 
exempted from service on account of infirmities and defective 
height was greater by one half there than it was in Munich. 
His calculations, therefore, were made on a population which, 
whether it were Jewish or Christian, was of an inferior physical 
character, and they are the more valuable on this account, 
since they present the facts derived from two populations, both 
of which were poor, with one, the Jewish, labouring under mariy 
disadvantages not felt by the other. Under these conditions 
there was observed during ten years a notable difference in 
favour of life among the Jews. This advantage was most dis- 
tinctly evidenced during the first periods of life. Of children 
from one to five years of age the Jews lost ro per cent., the 
Christians, or, more correctly speaking, those who did not pro- 
fess the Jewish faith, 14 percent. This tenacity of life was traced 
as belonging to the Jews during every other stage of life until 
the age of sixty. From sixty to seventy the mortality was at 
the rate of 12 amongst the Jews, and of 9°8 amongst the other 
part of the conscript class. From seventy to eighty it was 
9 per cent. amongst the Jews, and 89 amongst the others. From 
eighty to ninety it was 8*1 per cent. amongst the Jews, and 
2'4 amongst the Christians. 

The results of these calculations indicated that through every 
phase the vitality of the Jewish people was superior to that of 
the surrounding people with whom they were cast. At first 
sight it may seem that the Jews who had passed the age of 
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sixty were less healthy, and more disposed to die, either from 
premature old age or from disease, than the other conscripts. 
But the inference, as Mayer shows, would be wrong. The 
greater mortality of the Jews above sixty was due to the 
circumstance that a much greater number of them lived to die 
beyond that period of life. Even at the age of between eighty 
and ninety,so many were left that their deaths could be counted 
in the proportion of 8 per cent. compared with 2'4 per cent. of 
their immediate neighbours. 

From Fiirth the inquiry was carried to Frankfort, a town in 
which some of the most remarkable chapters of Jewish life have 
been written. In this town the modern Jews have laid the 
beginning of that extraordinary wealth, the end and influence 
of which, for good or for evil, for themselves and for others, has 
yet to be seen,—a wealth that will probably bring about the 
strangest revolutions that have yet been realized in their strange 
history,—a wealth that may make them the kings of the world, 
or destroy them altogether. In Frankfort the Jews have lived, 
until lately, in their own quarters; they have had few social 
advantages, as such advantages appear to the mere politician, 
to the man of pleasure, or even to the mass of mankind. It 
is no insult to them, because they have not deserved what they 
have suffered, to say that they have as yet barely escaped the 
thraldom of a people living by permission, and resting upon 
mercy sanctioned under legal prohibition. 

It would be difficult to invent a series of conditions more 
critical than were actually presented to the inquirer in the mor- 
tality statistics afforded in Frankfort by the two communities of 
Jews and Gentiles. Both were living, in the general meaning of 
the word, under the same kinds of civilization ; but socially the 
Jews were hampered, while their fellow-citizens were entirely 
free. The Jews had closer quarters ; they were reputed to be 
less cleanly than their neighbours; and though some of them 
were, confessedly, very rich, the majority of them were, or were 
supposed to be, poorer than the majority of the citizens. They 
had no direct hand in making the laws, and altogether they were 
not, at first sight, to be envied. What, under these states of 
relative existence, were the relative values of their health and life? 

The answer to this curious question is given by Mayer, from 
evidence carefully collected by Dr. Neufville in Frankfort. The 
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average duration of life of the whole population, Jewish and 
Christian, was thirty-seven years and seven months. But the 
mortality was unequally divided. The average duration of life 
amongst the Jews was forty-eight years and nine months ; 
amongst the other classes of the community it was thirty-six 
years and eleven months. During the first five years of life the 
Jewish children died at the rate of 12°9 per cent.; the children 
of the other classes, at the rate of 24°1 per cent. Of the Jews 
who passed into manhood or womanhood, 54 per cent. reached 
their fiftieth year; of the other classes who passed into man- 
hood or womanhood, 38°! per cent. reached their fiftieth year. 
Amongst the Jews, 24'7 per cent. attained the age of fourscore 
and ten; amongst the other classes, 13°4 attained that nearly 
ripe maturity. In the total, one-fourth of the Jews lived to be 
twenty-eight years and three months old, while one-fourth of 
the rest of the community only lived to reach six years and 
eleven months. One half of the Jews lived to be fifty-three 
years old; one half of the other classes lived to be thirty- 
six. One-fourth of the Jewish population attained the age of 
threescore and ten years ; one-fourth of the other population 
barely attained the age of fifty-nine years and ten months. 
These general rates of mortality, common to the communities 
at large, extended in Frankfort, according to Neufville, into 
special orders. Of one hundred commercial men amongst the 
Jews, fifty died before reaching the age of sixty-one. Amongst 
a hundred of the same occupation, not Jews, fifty died before 
reaching the age of fifty-seven. 

An eminent French statistician, who prepared, a few years 
ago, for his government, an elaborate paper on the vitality of 
the Jews—I refer to M. Legoyt—has reported some equally 
important facts relating to the Jews in Prussia between the 
years 1859 and 1861. He corroborates what has been stated 
by Mayer and Neufville as to the greater value of Jewish life 
in the earlier years of existence. He indicates that the number 
of still-born children, that is, of children who died before, during, 
or soon after birth, was, in the year 1849, one still-born child in 
97°75 births amongst Jews, to one in 44°86 amongst other people. 
He shows that from 1859 to 1861, in one hundred births in 
Prussia, the proportion of mortality was 4811 amongst the 
Jews to 66°33 amongst the other classes of the country. 
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From these experiences Legoyt assumes that the average 
life of the Israelites ought to exceed that of the general popu- 
lation. The fact, he adds, is so. The difference to their profit 
is about five years. The civil state extracts in Prussia only 
impute to them 1°61 deaths in a hundred, while for the whole 
kingdom the mortality assessment is 2°62 in the hundred. The 
population increases 1°36 in the hundred among the Christians,. 
and 1°73 among the Jews, annually. The effectives of the Jews 
require a period of 51 years to double themselves ; those of the 
Christians, a period of 41°50 years. In 1849, Prussia calculated 
one death in 40°69 Jews, and one in 32°26 of other classes. From 
a table of mortality which he constructed, from data included 
between the years 1855-9, Legoyt drew as conclusions: First, 
that at birth, the average life of the general population was 
higher than that of the Jewish. Secondly, that at all other 
ages the Jews had the advantage. Thirdly, that as regards the 
Jewish women, their average duration of life did not attain to. 
that of the whole population up to the age of sixty years, but 
that beyond the said limit it became higher. 

Dr. Asher, the secretary of the Great Synagogue of Jews in 
London, has supplied me with the data of the number of burials 
of Jews in London, as they were officially known, for the three 
years 1873-5. In the tables thus supplied to me there are 
recorded the ages of all who were buried, from the age of one 
month to the age of ninety years. The total number of inter- 
ments in the period named was 2,563. Of these, 1,084 were 
not members of the Great Synagogue, and they are simply 
returned under this general head ; 172 were members of the 
families of seat-holders of the Great Synagogue, the rest were 
members of families belonging to the Hambro’, the New, the 
Central, the Bayswater, the Borough, and the North London 
Synagogues. One thousand and twenty-six were males, one 
thousand one hundred and nine were females, In twenty-eight 
instances the deaths were premature. 

The facts thus supplied admit of being compared with the 
tables of mortality at different ages of the whole population of 
London. What, then, at the same ages, are the relative propor- 
tions of deaths in Jews to the deaths of the whole population ¢ 
The answer to this question is that the vitality of the Jews 
in London contrasts favourably, as elsewhere, with that of the 
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members of other classes of the community. In the earlier 
periods of life, viz., under five years, the favourable comparison 
is not so peculiarly marked as in Frankfort, but it is indicated. 
The rate of mortality stands in the relation of forty-four of the 
Jewish to forty-five of the whole population. In the meridian 
of life, viz., from thirty-five to forty-five years, the contrast is 
better marked ; for now the order of mortality stands at the 
rate of five of the Jews to eight of the other classes. But it 
is at the more advanced ages of life that the contrast comes 
out with special force. At eighty-five years and upwards the 
number of Jews who died were as 2 to 0°8 of the whole of the 
community ; that is to say, the Jews who had passed fourscore 
years were nearly three to one, when compared with their neigh- 
bours of different faiths. It is worthy of notice that in the 
Jewish, as in other classes, the longevity of the women exceeds 
that of the men. Eleven Jewish women passed ninety years of 
age, to five men; and fifty-three women died between eighty 
and ninety years of age, to twenty-two men of the same age. 
Between the ages of sixty and seventy years the balance was 
a little in favour of the men; eighty-nine men died within that 
period of age, to eighty-three women. 

It is further worthy of remark, that in the younger ages of 
life the Jewish male mortality was in advance of the female. 
Thus of males, over ten and under twenty, the deaths in three 
years were as thirty-six males to twenty-four females, and from 
five to ten years the deaths were as fifty males to thirty-five 
females. 

Of the Jews themselves, from whose history the returns that 
are before us have been obtained, nothing can be urged to 
show that they, more than others, derived special advantages 
from what is popularly called civilized progress. Those of 
them who lived in foreign towns were mainly of the poor of 
those towns ;' and amongst the 2,563 who died in London, and 
the facts of whose deaths are given in Dr. Asher’s tables, no 
fewer than 2,048, or close upon sixty per cent. of the whole, 
were denizens of the east, north-east, and east central districts 
of this great city. It cannot be presumed that any of these 
were under special privilege, that they should live so much 
longer than their fellows. 


(To le continued.) 
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Owillives of Sermons trom the 
Ohurch’s Services. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


March 2oth. 
Ohe Third Sunday in Lent, 


Zip. Eph. v. 1. Gos. Luke xi, 14. Ps. ciii—civ. 
Less. Gen. xxxvii.; Mark xiv. 53 ; Gen. xxxix. or xl.; 1 Cor. xi. 17. 


THE LANGUAGE OF DREAMS. 
BY THE REY. W. S. LEWIS, M.A., VICAR OF ST. GEORGE’S, WORTHING, 
GEN. xl. 8.—‘‘Do not interpretations belong to God?” 


A man’s dreams are generally meaningless, so far as we know. The 
poet is right, as a rule, in speaking of “the stuff that dreams are made 
of.” They are worthy neither of being repeated to others, nor of being 
remembered by ourselves. Sometimes we find, however, that they have 
been employed to convey truth to men’s minds. In such cases they 
should be regarded by us as special messages from God. Where a dream 
is possessed of any meaning, it is possessed of the highest of all. Such 
the doctrine, it seems, of our text. It may be justified by considering— 


I. The general question. 

1. WVegatively, There is no man, no mere man, that can make use 
of such means. Who can determine beforehand the shape and order 
of his own dreams? Much less, if possible, can we do so by the dreams 
of another. Of alla man’s thoughts, his dreaming thoughts are those 
farthest removed from our sway. We are as much cut off from inter- 
course with him in his dreams as he is from ourselves [49] [50]. 

2. Doubtfully. There is nothing to warrant us in believing that crea- 
tures higher than man can communicate with usin our dreams. Angels, 
no doubt, have sometimes appeared to men in their dreams (Gen. xxviii. 
12), but so have men, too, for that matter (Acts xvi. 9). 

3. Positively. There is nothing to justify us in even suspecting the 
power of Him who made both angels and men to speak to us in our 
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dreams. He who has the key of the house can enter it whenever he 
wills. He who made the instrument can always employ it; and never, 
perhaps, with greater efficacy than when thus exclusively in His hands. 
Observe the emphatic “then” in Job xxxill. 14—16, 


II. This particular instance. 

By observing what the dreams here mentioned led to, we may see from 
whence they came. Observe in this connection— 

1. Their immediate consequences. ‘These two similar dreams, with their 
two diverse interpretations, and two exact subsequent fulfilments, esta- 
blished Joseph’s character as an interpreter of such things. The two 
subsequent dreams of Pharaoh, combined with the chief butler’s tardy 
recollection of Joseph, led to Joseph’s deliverance from prison and intro- 
duction at court. This led again to his interpretation of Pharaoh’s 
dreams, to his exaltation as Pharaoh’s minister, and practical ruler of 
Egypt, and to the adoption of that skilful succession of measures by 
which he preserved both Egypt and Israel from imminent death. The 
chief butler’s dream was one appointed link in that great chain of events. 

2. Their ultimate consequences. This preservation of Egypt and Israel 
determined the course of all subsequent Old Testament story. It led to 
the fulfilment of Gen, xv. 13—16; to the long vicissitudes that followed 
the conquest of Canaan; to all the wonderful providences by which 
Israel was preserved there till the coming of Messiah ; to that blessed 
coming itself, with all that accompanied it (Hag. ii. 6, 7) and followed 
it (Acts xvii. 6), and is to follow it to the end (Eph. i. ro, iii. 10, ii. 7). 
All this has grown, or will grow, out of these two prisoners’ dreams. 
What a consummation! What a forest from such a seed! Is not God’s 
hand especially visible in causing a seed of this kind to be sown? 


III. Concluding reflections. 

See how this subject illustrates— 

1. The omnipresence of God. His presence can be with us where none 
other can ; in our memories of the past, in our fancies about the future. 
When shut off from all others, we may be nearest to Him. Compare 
Psalm cxxxix. throughout. ‘Thou understandest my ¢houghts.” 

2. The preeminence of Christ. The proof of faithfulness in the greatest 
is finding it in the least. ‘The Saviour Himself has taught this. When 
we find the attics and cellars of a city occupied by invaders, we are sure 
that they are everywhere else. Even so we feel in finding, in so remote 
a scene, so distant a time, so strange a world, such clear footsteps of 
God’s great purposes with regard to His Son. What emphasis it lends 
to the expression, “that in a// things He might have the pre-eminence” ! 
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March 25th. 
Dhe Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Warp. 


Lp, Isa. vii. 10. Gos. Luke i. 26. Pss. cxix. 33—104. 
Less, Gen, iii, 1—16 ; Luke i. 46; Isa. lii. 7—13; 1 Cor. xv. I—35. 


THE ANNUNCIATION. 


BY THE REV. HENRY LANSDELL, HONORARY SECRETARY TO THE CHURCH 
HOMILETICAL SOCIETY, 


LUKE i. 26—38.—“‘And in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent from God,’ ete. 


faraphrase the passage. Give briefly its principal thoughts, which may 
be grouped round the angel’s greeting, message, and explanation. 


I. The angel’s greeting. 

1. To Nazareth (not Rome, Greece, Jerusalem) Gabriel is sent. 

(1) Angels are God’s messengers (Ps. xxxiv. 7, lxvill. 17; Dan. vi. 22; 
Heb. i. 14). And in the truth of their ministry we rejoice [51]. But— 

(2) We have no scriptural warrant for the teaching of the Greek and 
Roman Churches, that God gives at baptism a “ guardian angel.” 

(3) Nor ought we to worship them, Forbidden in Rev. xxii. 9, and 
withheld from the only angel that ever asked it (Matt. iv. 9, 10). 

2. “Hail, favoured one! The Lord be with thee.” Ordinary Eastern 
greeting (Judges vi. 12 ; Ruth ii. 4). Continued among early Christians : 
lingers in our “ Good-bye” (God be wi’ ye). 

“Blessed art thou among women”-—wanting in best MSS. A Hebraism 
for expressing the superlative, ‘thou most blessed (or happiest) of 
women!” (See Judges v. 24, Hebrew and Septuagint, and Cant. 1. 8.) 

On this salutation is based the prayer called the Ave Maria, so pre- 
valent with Romans. On the rosary, ten “ Hail, Marys!” are said to 
one “ Our Father.” 

The angel’s salutation does not countenance this [52]. 


II. The angel’s message. 

r. Mary confused. God’s messages to us not always understood at 
once. When God says, Fear not! let none be afraid. 

2. “Thoushalt conceive ... Jesus.” Foretold in Isa. vii. 14. On 
this we build our belief of Christ’s perfect but sén/ess manhood. This 
name exalted because that in (not af) the name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow—z.e., every one shall pray (Phil. ii. 9; Rom. xi. 4; Eph. ii. 14). 

3. “He shall be great . . . end.” How small by the side of this is 
earthly greatness! Christ’s greatness is (t) personal (Matt. xii. 42); (2) 
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acknowledged by His enemies, and by God the Father (Heb. i. 6) [53] 5. 
(3) essential and peculiar, not merely ‘the Son of God,” but “ God the 
Son ;” (4) regal: Solomon’s throne was of ivory, some monarchs’ thrones 
of gold, but Christ’s is the throne of David ; (5) perpetual. 

How important, then, that we should have an interest in His kingdom, 
(a) who will reign over us, (8) with whom we shall reign (Rev. ill. 21). 
But to inherit the kingdom hereafter (Matt. xxv. 34), we must now serve. 


III. The angel’s explanation. 

. How shall this be? Explanation similarly asked (Judges xiii. 
ae ; Acts ix. 6), Zacharias punished apparently for similar question 
(Luke i. 18—20). 

(1) The Holy Ghost... Son of God. Hence Christ was “ con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost,” and sinless (Heb. iv. 15). All others con- 
ceived in sin (Ps. li. 5). No exception in Scripture to countenance 
Immaculate Conception, which dogma dates from 1854 [54]. 

(2) The holy person deing begotten (yevvopevov) . . . Son of God. 
Was so called (Matt. xiv. 33, xxvil. 54, and nee in Scripture, but 
Mary never called Mother of God. The title @eordxos allowed by 
the Council of Ephesus against Nestorius, who divided the natures of 
Christ ; but though perfect God and perfect man, Christ as man had no 
father, and as God He had no mother. 

2. Thy relative Elizabeth, etc. We may derive encouragement from 
the favours vouchsafed to others. The infinity of God’s power is— 

(1) Sometimes a sufficient answer to a sceptic. 

(2) An incentive to our faith. See Mary’s example. 

3. Mary-worship wrong, but we may please God and honour her by 
imitating— 

(1) Her humility. ‘The servant (SovAy) of the Lord.” 

(2) Her faith. “Beit unto me.” Involving much that might reflect 
upon her character. It is well for us when, knowing God’s will, we can 
go forward (in the dark if need be) to do it. 

4. The angel went away, probably to his place in the presence of 
God. We know the names of only two angels, Michael and Gabriel, 
of whom the rabbis say, “ Gabriel (with good news) flies with both wings, 
but Michael (bringing wrath) with only one.” A lesson for us. 

(1) Have not our sins called for vengeance ? but Ged has been slow 
to wrath. (2) Has not Gabriel often sped to our aid ? 

May he have many blessings to bring you all, both for body and soul! 
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March 27th. 
Dhe Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
Ep. Gal. iv. 21. Gos, John vi. I. Poss, CXX.—CXXxi. 


Less, Gen, xlii.; Luke ii. 21 ; Gen, xliii. or xlv.; 1 Cor. xvi. 


CHILDREN OF PROMISE. 


BY THE REV. H. ARMSTRONG HALL, VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, PARISH 
CHURCH OF ST. PHILIP AND JACOB WITHOUT, BRISTOL, 


GAL. iv. 28.—‘‘ Children of promise.” 


So lofty is the position, so great is the honour, of the children of God, 
that they stand in constant danger of taking to themselves credit to 
which they have no claim. A consideration of our spiritual ancestry 
will lead us to magnify Him from whom we have received all, and 
will show us that “‘ boasting . . . is excluded” by that same “ law of faith” 
to which we owe our justification. 

Consider then— 


I. Our parentage—/vom above. 

1. Abraham—‘“ who is the father of us all” (Rom. iv. 16). 2. Jeru- 
salem—* which is the mother of us all” (Gal. iv. 26). Abraham—as 
the one to whom the promise and we (‘‘the children of promise”) 
were given; Jerusalem—the Church of God, which Christ uses to effect 
the birth of the children. The promise made to Abraham of a multi- 
tudinous seed had reference to those who should become children of 
God (and so of Abraham) by the “righteousness of faith:” this seed 
was figured in Isaac, for whose birth—his parents being of so great an 
age—there was nothing to account but the word of God, who, having 
promised a seed to Abraham, created one for him. So we owe our 
sonship not to “the will of the flesh,” nor to “the will of man,” but to 
God, who “of His own will begat us” (James i. 18; cf John i. 12, 13) 
by His Spirit (John iil. 5, 6, 8). 

Il. Our privilege—/reedom. 

1. We have this by right of birth (ver. 31): we say with St. Paul, 
“I was free born” (Acts xxii. 28). Yet boasting is excluded here also ; 
for the freedom of our mother was hers not in her own right, but by 
purchase (Acts xx. 28) [55]. 

2. This freedom of ours is of a twofold nature ; (1) from legal ob- 
ligations (¢.%., circumcision), the necessity for which, both as types and 
shadows, and also as judicial restrictions, has now passed away. (2) 
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from sin, both (a) in its dominion over the soul, and also (f) in its 
curse and wages, death (Rom. vi. 7, 18, 22 ; vill. 2, etc.). 


III. Our portion—A// things. 

Whatever Abraham was to inherit, that we—his “children by promise” 
—are to receive (Gal. iii. 29). This includes both— 

1. “The world” (Rom. iv. 13); that is, (1) an assurance of gospel 
triumphs ; (2) the pledge that “we shall reign on the earth” (Rey. v. 10; 
cf. Dan. vii. 183—27); and— 

2. “The eternal inheritance,” which, like all our other possessions, is 
“by promise ” (Heb. ix. 15). 

The true sced of Abraham, then, both enjoy their present status and 
privilege, and look forward to future glory, not on account of intrinsic 
worth or personal merit, but because of God’s promise: their happiness 
here will therefore depend upon the extent to which, like Sara, they 
judge Him faithful who has promised (Heb. xi. 11), and the assurance 
with which, like their father Abraham, they are fully persuaded that 
what He has promised He is able also to perform (Rom. iv. 21). 


April 3rd. 
The Filth Sunday in Lent. 


Lip. Teb. 1x. 1. Gos. John viii. 46. Ps$. XV-—Xviii. 
Less. Exod. iii.; Luke vi. 20; Exod. v. or vi. I—14 3 2 Cor. vii. 2. 


JEHOVAH’S PROMISE. 


BY THE REV. W. SAUMAREZ SMITH, B.D., PRINCIPAL OF ST. AIDAN’S COL- 
LEGE, BIRKENHEAD, AND HONORARY CANON OF CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Exon. vi, 6—8.—‘‘ J am the Lord, and I will bring yaa out,” ete. 


TuIs passage (with ch. iii.) marks an epoch in God’s revelation. The 
idea of ower is intensified into the idea of fersonal rule. The “NAME” 
(ze, the expression of the Divine Nature), Jenovan.(or JAHVEH) is 
brought into prominence (ver. 3). Thus, an expansion of the knowledge 
of God. As the covenant with the family is about to expand into the 
law for the ation, God enters into personal relation with this chosen 
people as their Redeemer, Leader, Lawgiver, Home-provider. 

The promise, as originally given, seems to stand on lower level of 
temporal and national welfare. But in the process of revelation we 
are taught the profound spiritual meaning which underlies and is con- 
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nected with the whole history of Israel. (So Paul saw in promise to 
Abraham the initiation of the gospel, the edayyéduor in the érayyeXéa.) 
The message of God to that enslaved people is in effect spiritually 
identical with God’s message of good-will to sinful mankind. 
This promise connects itself with the three New Testament terms, 
Llection, Redemption, Inheritance. 


I. God’s sovereign will. 

“T am” is reiterated, ver. 2, 6, 7, 8 (compare iii. 14, 15). God wished 
Israel to realize His Personality, not as an abstract idea, but as a per- 
manent operative fact of most solemn import. He was the ever-living 
One, who knew their sorrows, heard their cry. Not only the EL SHappat 
(“God Almighty ”) of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob (ver. 3), but the God of 
the future, ever carrying out His supreme will. A permanent purpose 
in the covenant once made. TheI am can always say I wILL. 

Israel is His chosen people, in whose development all nations are to 
be blessed. (Compare what our Lord says, Luke xii. 32.) [56.] ' 


II. God’s saving work. 

A redemption from hard bondage and heavy burdens. 

A mighty deliverance. 

A miraculous deliverance. 

The Exodus fitly and fully illustrates the salvation by Christ from 
heavy yoke of sin and Satan [57]. 


III. God’s sanctified people. 

Note the three things promised to the chosen people. 

(1) To be God’s peculiar people. 

(2) To know Jehovah as their God [58]. 

(3) To possess the promised land [59]. 

Fellowship with God in an abiding covenant educates them for pos- 
session of God’s kingdom. Under the New Covenant, the “ Law” and 
“theocratic polity” are superseded by the “Spirit” and Christ as 
“ Head of the Church.” 

This promise, uttered and recorded between 3000 and 4o00 years 
ago, receives illustration throughout Jewish and Christian history, and 
we see identity of the principles on which God conducts the mora © 
government of the world. 

What an ennobdling thought! What an encouraging thought! The 
ever-living, ever-loving Lord, who was, and is, and is to come. 


Moly XIN, 10 
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BY THE REV. FRANCIS HESSEY, D.C.L., VICAR OF ST. BARNABAS, 


KENSINGTON. 
IE 
Sunday before Easter, Morn.—Our Lord accepted by the people. 
“ Pe Even.—Welcomed by the children. 
Monday ‘i Morn.—Rejected by the rulers. 
;; ts Even.—Sought out by the Gentiles. 
Tuesday o Morn.—Acknowledged by His Father. 
43 Fy Even.—Strengthened by an angel. 
Wednesday _,, Morn.—Betrayed by one apostle. 
a + Even.—Denied by another. 
Thursday a Morn.—Abandoned by all. 
7 3 Eyen.—Numbered with the transgressors. 
Good Friday, Morn.—Finishing His work. 
.; Even,—Interceding for the transgressors. 
Easter Eve. Buried with the rich. 
Easter Day. Triumphant over the grave. 
Ty. 


Sun. Morn.—The meek procession of the Prince of peace (Ps. xlv. 4). 
Aft.—His view of the doomed city (Luke xix. 41). 
Even.—His reception (Matt. xxi. 10). 
Mon. Morn.—His purification of the Temple (Matt. xxi. 12, 13). 
Even.—His condemnation of fruitless profession (Matt. xxi. 19). 
Tues. Morn.—His acceptance of children’s worship (Matt. xxi. 15). 
Even.—His farewell to Bethany (Mark xiv. 3). 
Wed. Morn.—The archtraitor and his instruments (Luke xxii. 3, 4). 
Even.—The agony and bloody sweat (Luke xxii. 39—46). 
Thurs. Morn.—The last passover (Mark xiv. 12). 
Even.—The first Communion (Matt. xxvi. 26, 27). 
Good Friday. Morn.—The cross and passion (Matt. xxvii. 35 —38). 
Even.—The precious death (John xix. 30). 
Easter Eve. Morn.—The burial (John xix. 41, 42). 
Even.—The resurrection long foretold (Matt. xvi. 21). 
Easter Day. Morn.—The firstfruits of them that slept (1 Cor. xv. 20). 
Even.—The beginning of the harvest (Matt. xxvii. 52, 53). 
Easter Mon. Morn.—The full in-gathering (1 Cor. xv. 51, 52). 
Even.—The early witnesses of the resurrection (1 Cor. 
XV. 4—7). 
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Easter Tues. Morn.—The witness out of due time (1 Cor. xv. 8). 
Even.—The false witnesses against the resurrection 
(Matt. xxviii. r11—15). 


BY THE REV. C. F. NEWELL, M.A., RECTOR OF CHISELBOROUGH, 
ILMINSTER. 


ITI. 


CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE, CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE 
TO HIS WORDS ON THE CROSS. 


1. Forgiveness for others’ offences—His words concerning His crucifiers 
(Luke xxiii. 34). 

2. Care for others’ souls—His words to the penitent thief (Luke xxiii. 43). 

3- Care for others’ sorrows—His words concerning His mother (John 
Kiker 20.27) 

4. Spiritual conflict—His words to God in the darkness (Mark xv. 34). 

5. Bodily suffering—“ I thirst ” (John xix. 28). 

6. Peace at the last—‘‘ It is finished.” ‘‘ Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit” (John xix. 30; Luke xxiii. 46). 


BY THE REV. R. R. RESKER, VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, WALWORTH. 


LVS 
TYPES OF OUR LORD'S, PASSION. 
1. The brazen serpent. 4. The scapegoat. 
2. The offering of Isaac. 5. The paschal lamb. 
3. The smitten rock. 6. The sin-offering. 


BY THE REV. I. R. VERNON, M.A., VICAR OF ST. AUDRIE’S, BRIDGEWATER.» 


V. 
WATCHING JESUS. 

Monday.—His anger (Mark iii. 5 ; compare Matt. xxiii. 1336, with 
ver. 37 to end). 

Tuesday.—His tenderness (John xiv. 27 ; cf. Isa. xlii. 3). 

Wednesday.—His joy (Luke x. 21). 

Thursday.—His love (John xiii. 1). 

Good Friday [Evening].—His rest (Luke xxiii. 56). 

Easter Eve.—His mysterious work (1 Pet. iii. 19, 20; cf. Horseley’s 
Sermon (xx.) on the text). 
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April roth. 
The Sunday next before Caster. 


Zp. Phil. ii. 5. Gos. Matt. xxvii. I. Pss, 1,—ly. 
ess, Exod, ix.; Matt. xxvi.; Exod. x. or xi.; Luke xix. 28, or xx. 9—2I. 


THE WATCHERS OF THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN W. MILLS, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. LAWRENCE, ESSEX 5 
AND DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 


MATT. xxvii. 36.—‘‘ They watched Him there.” 


A PUBLIC crucifixion always attracted spectators. Let us view those 
present at that of our Saviour. 


I. Notice the various groups. 

. The executioners (ver. 35 and 54). 

. The accusers (ver. 41). 

Ordinary spectators, passers by, etc. (ver. 39 and 47). 
. Women who had followed Him from Galilee (ver. 55). 


Bw N H 


II. Note their position and posture. 

1. The soldiers were “sitting down” ¢here (ze. where they crucified 
Him, ver. 35). 

2. The chief priests, etc., probably stood a little farther back. 

3. The spectators walked about or stood in groups on the hill. 

4. The women “stood” afar off at first ; but soon two of their number 


pressed through the crowd, and stood at the foot of the cross (cf. ver. 55 
and John xix. 25). 


III. Mark their actions and words. 

1. The soldiers “ mocked,” offering vinegar, etc. (cf. Luke xxiii. 36). 
2. The chief priests also “ mocked” Him (ver. 4r). 

3. The passers-by “reviled” Him (ver. 39). 


4. The women had been weeping (Luke xxiii. 27), now they stood 
watching 727 silence. 


IV. Notice the result of the Saviour’s death on these 
groups. 

1. It brought the soldiers “ great fear” (ver. 54). 

2. It brought the chief priests, etc., gratification (cf. ver. 62—64). 

3. The spectators “ smote their breasts (Luke xxiii. 48) and returned.” 

4. The women “ beheld where He was laid,” and rested the seventh 
day (cf. Luke xxill. 55, 56). 
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Now reverse the picture: and round the Saviour’s cross we may see 
grouped all the people of our times who have heard about Him. What 
kind of “ watchers of the cross” are they ? [60.] 


V. There are the same four groups. 

1. Those who deliberately “ crucify the Son of God afresh ” (cf. Heb. 
v1. 6). 

2. Those who, like the scribes, chief priests, etc., are mere professors 
of religion, or hypocrites [61] [62]. 

3. Those who take only a passing notice of the Redeemer’s death. 

4. Those who have (like Mary Magdalen) obtained pardon, and then 
“* followed Him, ministering unto Him” (cf. Matt. xxv. 40), and who 
are drawn (John xii. 32) close to His cross. 


VI. How does the death of Jesus affect these ? 

The first group take His death as a matter of course. 

The second become frightened, and probably grow worse (cf. the chief 
priests in Matt. xxvill. 12). 

The third “smite their breasts” (a temporary impression), and 
‘return ” to their old life [63]. 

The fourth wait through the darkness at the cross, then follow to the 
tomb, and then prayerfully ves? till the ‘* Lord’s day.” 

To which of these groups do we belong? If we are ‘‘ watching ” the 
Lord’s death at all, we belong to one or other of them [64]. 


VII. The passage teaches us how Christians should watch. 
1. Standing (cf. Eph. vi. 14), yet prayerfully (cf. 1 Pet. iv. 7). 

2. Silently—not repining—leaving all to Him. 

3. Close to the cross, in broken-hearted faith. 

4. Obediently. Cf. St. John’s obedience (John xix. 27). 


VIII. There are words, as it were from the cross, to each 
group [63] nae : 

1. To the deliberate sinner—‘ Why will ye die?” (Ezek. xviil. 31.) 

2. To the hypocrite—“ How can ye escape the damnation of hell?” 
(Matt. xxiii. 33.) [66.] 

3. To the idle spectator—* Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” 
(Lam. i. 12.) 

4. To the pardoned sinner—“ Thou shalt be with Me in paradise ” 


{Luke XXlll. 43). 
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April r1th. 
Monday before Caster. 


Ep. Isa. Ixiii. 1. Gos. Mark xiv. I. Pss. lvi,—1xi. 
Less, Lam, i. 1—15 ; John xiv. I—15; Lam. ii. 13; John xiv. 15. 


WORKING AND SUFFERING IN LONELINESS. 


BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK. 
Isa. Ixiti. 1.—“* Who zs this?” 
Many sides of personal history and character. Not all seen at once. 
Developed by age, circumstance, etc. 

These notes show (1) that to a great degree the Zerson and work of 
the Saviour were mostly unknown to, or unappreciated by, man, but 
accepted of God ; and (2) that in these respects it is “ sufficient for the 
‘disciple to be as his Master ” (Matt. x. 24, 25). 


I. Introduce by three illustrations. 

1. Ini Sam. xvii., a kingdom in extremity ; the danger, conflict, and 
victory. Yet the hero of the day unknown (ver. 55). 

2. In Matt. xxi, another remarkable person visited “his own” 
people, and they asked, ‘ Who is this?” (ver. 10.) 

3- In 2 Thess. i. 10, another visit, and known to only a few (cf. Luke 
xiii. 2528, xviii. 8, and xxi. 8). 


II. The text, ‘‘ Who is this ?” (Prophecy.) 

The same mysterious voice both asks and answers. Describes Him- 
self and work, (1) as a speaker of righteousness, and (2) as a warrior 
returning with victory (cf. ver. 3 with Isa. ix. 5—7). He had presented 
His credentials (1xi. 1—3, 10), and expressed His determination (Ixii. 
I—3, 11, 12), and in the completion of the work was alone and unre- 
cognized (xiii. 1—6). 

III. History of the Saviour as presented to the world. 

tr. As Man. In reality the “only begotten Son,” but Mark vi. 3; 
mystery of His boyhood; the long silence; His mother knew something 
before His first recorded miracle, for John ii. 5 ; mystery about His food ; 
habitation ; relationship to even greatest persons ; always able to hold 
His own. Came as a “slave” (Phil. ii. 7), therefore utterly dependent 
as a suffering worker, yet not recognized aright. 

2. As Gop. After rairacles, sometimes thanks ; also “ they glorified 
God,” but not God in the worker (Matt. ix. 8, etc.) ; charge of blas- 
phemy (Matt. xxvi. 63—67). 
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3. AS THE Curist (cf. Matt. ii. 7, xi. 3; Luke xxiii. 39, and else- 
where). 

4. AS THE Saviour. Bodily cure and safety, common ; but who ever 
asked Him to save a soul? 

5. AS THE COMING ONE (John xiv. 3). 

Of Him the Jews had an ignorant knowledge and prejudice, in spite 
of prophecy and His life bearing the same testimony. 


IV. His life seen and approved of by His Father (Matt. iii. 
17; John viii. 29). 

The first Adam fulfilled righteousness “for a time;” the second 
Adam restored the Golden Age, and made heaven possible to us [67]— 

1. By fulfilling all righteousness in and by Himself. And all believers 
are “complete in Him” (Col. ii. 10) [68]. 

2. By effecting a ‘‘ mighty” salvation [69] [70]. 

JVote.—Enlarge these two points particularly. 

These two points formed the grand object of His life (Ps. xl. 8), 
“that God in all may be glorified;” to culminate in the “joy set 
before Him ” (Heb. xii. 2). 

V. The application. 

1. What ts our motive of action? To be seen, heard, admired, etc. ? 
(cf. Matt. vi. 1-—6, 16—18, etc.) The real motive should be 2 Cor. v. 
13, 14; 

2. What ts our position ? (cf. Mark x. 38; Phil. iii. 10, etc.) 

3. What ts our privilege? However feeble, yet 2 Cor. v. 21, and 
vi. 1; however unknown, yet 1 Cor. 1. 24—31. 

4. The future will reveal person and motive, etc., for 1 Cor. iil 
t1—15. Especially see Rev. vii. 13, in which the text modified is 
asked, ‘“‘ Who and what are these?” 


April 12th. 
Tuesday before Guster, 


Ep. Isa. 1. 5. Gos. Mark xv. I. Pss. \xii.—1xvii. 
Less. Lam. iii. 1—34 ; John xv. 1—14; Lam, iii. 34; John xv, 14. 


BY THE REV. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A., CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF 
LONDON, AND VICAR OF ST, STEPHEN’S, WESTMINSTER, 


Isa. 1. 7.—'L have set my face like a flint.” 


I. Introduction. a” 
The epistle is part of the second section of the second great division 
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of Isaiah’s prophecies (the Messianic). Chap. xlix., the victorious Christ 
chap. 1. 1—9, the suffering Christ. 


II. Exposition. 

1. Preliminary appeal to clear the way for the announcement (\. 1—3). 

(1) The Church of Israel (‘ your mother ”) never legally divorced by 
God. There is no legal impediment to the renewal of the covenant. 
The Jews themselves not handed over by God to any creditor in perpe- 
tuity; 7.2, to any who had an irrevocable claim. The Almighty has no 
creditors. Even the hosts of evil subsist by His allowance. 

Their own sins had caused their mother’s alienation, and it was they 
themselves who had sold their souls and their prosperity. 

(2) If, then, the covenant was still in force, why such constant incre- 
dulity and mistrust? God had come in the covenant many a time 
and oft ; He had come by the prophets; He had come by the ideal 
Israel ; He had come by Isaiah ; yet none joined Him ; when He called 
aloud over the land, none answered. 

Did they think His hand shortened, or His power of deliverance 
gone P 

Appeal to the majesty of natural phenomena and to the miracles of 
Egypt ; the drying up of the sea, etc. 

2. The announcement of the passion typified in the person of the prophet 
and of Israel (\. 4—9). 

(1) The preparation of the prophet and of Israel. Obedience ; watch- 
fulness ; instruction ; zealous study ; inspiration of winged words. 

(2) Sufferings of Isaiah and of the ideal Israel. Smiting ; plucking 
off the hair ; shame and spitting. 

(3) Confidence of the prophet and of the servant of the Lord. The 
help of the Almighty Father; certainty of complete ultimate success [71]; 
nearness of the justifying God ; doom of all the wicked and of the powers 
of evil to be powerless in the end. 

3. Lxhortation to those who would not hear or understand (ver. 10, 11). 

(1) The real believer in Jehovah—he who obeyed the voice of the 
prophets, even though he seemed to be walking in darkness—had only 
to trust in the name of Jehovah, and he would see the salvation of God. 

(2) Those who would not wait for God’s light, but made a miserable 
fire for themselves, and fancied they caught a glamour from the fitful 
sparks, might continue to walk in that delusive gleam, but the end 
would be that they would have to give up their hopeless expedients, 
until at death they would depart into the outer darkness of perpetual 
night [72]. 
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III. Application. 

To confine all this to the circle of the prophet, or to the circle of the 
ideal Israel as servant of God, is a lame, impotent, inadequate, and 
unreasonable conclusion. 

1. Zhe appeal. 

(1) It was Christ who pre-eminently came to His own, and His own 
received Him not. 

(2) The argument from natural phenomena was constantly made in 
His life; the star of the east, the voice at the baptism, the light of the 
transfiguration, the darkness and earthquake of the crucifixion, the healing 
powers of the Saviour, all these were miraculously used to call attention 
to His office. 

2. The fulfilment of the suffering Messiah. 

(1) The divine tongue of the learned appearing in the Son of Mary. 

The word in season to him that is weary, ‘‘ Come unto Me,” etc. 

The daily watchfulness and zeal of the Lord Jesus. 

His patient thirty years of preparation. 

His devoted attention to His Father’s voice. 

Not rebellious to His will, though the agony was the cost of obedience. 

Gave His back to the smiters, etc. 

(2) His confidence. 

«Tf I pray to my Father, He shall presently give Me,” etc. 

‘¢T have set my face like a flint,” before Judas, the multitude, the 
priests, Pilate, Herod, the soldiers, the mob, the hosts of evil. 

“‘T know that I shall not beashamed.” ‘This day shalt thou be with 
Me in paradise.” 

“He is near that justifieth Me.” The angel comforting ; the veil of 
the temple rent; the darkness, earthquake, and signs; the speedy 
resurrection. 

“Who will contend with Me?” ‘The world was helpless. 

“ Who is Mine adversary?” Judas hanged himself; Pilate perished 
miserably ; Jerusalem was destroyed. 

“ Who shall condemn Me?” The civilized world, even infidel, now 
‘bows before the majesty and beauty of the Christ. 

“They all shall wax old.” T he Jewish priests, the Jewish system, 


the Temple, all have passed away. 


IV. Exhortation. 

1. Trust upon the name of God has through Christ led hundreds of 
thousands of saints to perfect happiness here and hereafter. 

2. Human fire and human sparks have never ceased to cause their 
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votaries to lie down in sorrow. The deathbed of the infidel. The gloom 
of the Agnostic school. The dismal answer returned by disbelievers in 
immortality to the question, ‘Is life worth living ?” 


April 13th. 
Gilednesday before Guster. 


Ep. Heb. ix. 16. Gos. Luke xxii. I. Pss, \xviii.—lxx. 
Less, Lam, iv. I—21 ; John xvi. 1—16 ; Dan. ix. 20; John xvi. 16. 


ST. PAUL’S ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ROMAN LAW. 


BY THE REV. DR. PEAKE, INCUMBENT OF ST. SILAS’ ENGLISH EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, GLASGOW. 

HEs. ix. 16, 17.—"* For where a testament is, there must also of necessity be the death 
of the testator.” 

I. St. Paul, in relation to both Jewish and Roman law, a “ barrister ” 
(Acts xxii. 3, vii. 58, viii. 1, xxii. 20; Deut. xvii. 7, 10, 11; Acts vill. 
3, 1X. I, 2, Xxvl. 10). Also, being familiar with forms of procedure, and 
needing no Tertullus, ‘answered for himself” (Acts xxiv. 10, xxv. 8); 
showed himself familiar with principles of Roman law (Acts xvi. 37, 
XXIl. 25, XXIV. 12, 13, 14, 18, 19; xxv. 8, 10, 11). Frequently used 
the same technical knowledge to illustrate the principles of the Gospel. 
Example in the text. 

Testament in New Testament language reverts to the primary meaning 
of covenant, as a disposition made by the wili of a free agent for the 
benefit of another ; excluding (perhaps entirely) the secondary meaning 
of a contract between two parties. So in the text. 

No part of Roman law was more ancient in origin, more carefully 
regulated, more jealously guarded. 


II. The Testator. 

1. God in Christ (Gal. iii. 17; 2 Cor. iii. 3; Gen. xii. r—3; Acts 
Vile25 JOON L327, 28; text), 

2. His death eternally presupposed (Rey. xiii. 8; 1 Pet. i. 19, 20; 
Heb. ix. 14; Acts li. 23; John x. 18), 

3. The New Testament, therefore, 2 Wis blood (Matt. xxvi. 28; 1 Cor. 
xi. 25; Eph, il. 13; Heb. xii. 24, xiii. 20), 

Ill. The testament or will itself. 


1. Written by the Holy Ghost (Jer. xxxi. 33; 2 Cor. iii. 3; Heb. x. 
15, 16, viii. 8—12 ; 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18). 
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2. Not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tablets of the heart (texts 
under ITI. 1). 

3. Irrevocable, being through grace (Gal. iii. 15—17 ; text). 

IV. The inheritance. 

1. A blessing (1 Pet. iii. 9 ; Matt. xxv. 34). The blessing of Abra- 
ham (Gen. xii. 2, 3; Gal. iii. 8, 9, 14; Heb. vi. 14). Therefore the 
cup of the New Testament a cup of blessing (1 Cor. x. 16, xi. 25). 

2. The blessing is the gift of the Spirit (John xv. 26, xvi. 7; Heb. vii. 
2Cn text >) LKe@podVonsOn ACIS Ilw3 3-1 Gallli.EA ¢ Eppa leno 14, 
earnest is part payment). 

3. Who writes the law of God on the heart, through faith, and gives 
repentance unto remission of sins (see again texts under III. 1 ; also 


puke XxiVep47 su Acts il. 35; il. 255 2OpVs 315032 ¢ Romy xi. 272 Isaelixe 
peLLeDaixat4, 15). 


Ps An eternal inheritance (Heb. ix. 15 ; so Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
believed, Heb. xi. r1o—16; 1 Pet. i. 4; Heb. xiii. 20). 

Application. 

The necessity of Christ’s death, to give the Spirit for repentance and 
remission of sins. 

Necessity that this dying ‘Testator should be divine. 

Necessity that the testament Writer should be divine (x Cor. ii. 
£0, EI). 

The blessing of Abraham through faith, not through works. 

The contrast between such an inheritance and the best this world can 
give. 

Do we manifest in unworldliness, in spirituality, in meetness for the 
inheritance, by suffering with Christ, that we have the earnest of the 
Spirit ? 

The danger of despising the Testator and the inheritance (Heb. x. 17). 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES,’ ETC, 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not tn all cases responsible, 


49. Dreams, pleasant, how produced.—A French writer has 
said that to dream gloriously whilst you sleep you must act gloriously 
while you are awake ; and to bring angels down to converse with you 


by night, you must labour in the cause of virtue during the day. 
Anon. 
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50. Dreams may be misleading.—Dreams, the disordered fabric 
of a wild imagination, the totterings often of the fair pillars of a grand 
conception, how can they be the means of salvation? You know 
Rowland Hill’s good answer: I must quote it in default of a better. 
When a woman pleaded that she was saved because she dreamed it, he 
said, “ Well, my good woman, it is very nice to have good dreams when 
you are asleep, but I want to see how you act when you are awake ; for 
if your conduct is not consistent in religion when you are awake, I will 
not give a‘snap of the fingers for your dreams.” Spurgeon. 


51. Angels, their service.—All that we know of the angels is that 
they serve on earth and sing in heaven. Luther. 


52. Virgin Mary, her true position.—“Hail, Mary, full of 
grace! the Lord is with thee : blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus. Holy Mary, mother of God, pray for us 
sinners now and at the hour of our death. Amen.” For history of this 
prayer, see Lange on Lukei. 28. Lindsay says: “Let the Church of 
Rome be as copious as it will in commendation of the mother, so they 
do not derogate from the glory of the Son. But how senseless are they, 
first, in turning a salutation into a prayer; secondly, in the making use 
of these words upon every occasion, which were spoken by an angel 
upon a special occasion; thirdly, in applying these words to her now 
in heaven, which agreed with her only when she was here upon earth, 
saying ‘full of grace’ to her who is full of glory, and ‘the Lord is with 
thee,’ to her that is with the Lord.” Flenry Lansdell, 


53- Jesus Christ, His greatness.—In one of the churches at 
Hamburg is a portrait of the great German reformer, under which some 
one has admiringly written, ‘Magnus non est cui Martinus Luther non 
est magnus.” How much rather is this true, and how much more might 
be said, of Jesus of Nazareth ! Flenry Lansdelt. 


54. Dogmas, truly new, certainly false.—I copied from the 
walls of St. Peter’s, in Rome, last autumn, the following inscription :— 
‘Pius IX. Pontifex maximus in hac patriarchali basilica die viii. Decem- 
bris an. MpcccLiv. dogmaticam definitionem de conceptione immaculata 
Deipare virginis Marize inter sacra solemnia pronunciavit totiusque orbis 
Catholica desideria explevit.” Surely, then, this is ez, in which case 
may we not apply thereto the well-known theological axiom, “ The true 
is not new,” and the converse which follows, “The new is not true”? 

Llenry Lansdell, 
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55- Christian freedom.—A Christian is the greatest freeman in 
the world ; he is free from the wrath of God, free from hell and damna- 
tion, from the curse of the law; but then, though he be free in these 
respects, yet in regard of love he is the greatest servant. Love abaseth 
him to do ali the good he can; and the more the spirit of Christ is in 
us, the more it will abase us to anything wherein we can be serviceable. 

Sibbs. 

56. Jews, their pre-eminence. 

They, and they only amongst all mankind, 

Received the transcript of the Eternal Mind ; 

Were trusted with His own engraven laws, 

And constituted guardians of His cause ; 

Theirs were the prophets, theirs the priestly call, 

And theirs by birth the Saviour of us all. Cowper. 


57. Satan’s skill in temptation.—Satan knows what orders thou 
keepest in thy house and closet ; and though he hath not a key to thy 
heart, yet he can stand in the next room to it, and lightly hear what is 
whispered there. He hunts the Christian by the scent of his own feet, 
and if once he doth smell which way thy heart inclines, he knows how 
to take the hint. A Divine of the Seventeenth Century. 


58. Sanctification, its growth.—The light of sanctification must 
begin in the understanding, and from thence be transfused to the afféc- 
tions, the inferior parts of the soul, and from thence break forth and 
strive into action. Leighton. 


59. Sanctification, aspiration for.—“TI wish,” said Rutherford, 
“for no other heaven on this side the last sea I must cross than this 
service of Christ, to make my blackness beauty, my deadness life, my 
guiltiness sanctification. I long much for that day when I shall be holy. 
Oh, what spots are yet unwashen !” 


6o. Cross, its place and power.—The cross is the strength of a 
minister. JI, for one, would not like to be without it for the world. I 
should feel like a soldier without arms, like an artist without his pencil, 
like a pilot without a compass, like a mechanic without his tools. Let 
others, if they will, preach the law and morality; let others hold forth the 
terrors of hell and the joys of heaven; let others drench their congre- 
gations with teachings about the sacraments and the Church. Give me 
the cross of Christ. This is the only lever which has ever turned the 
world upside down hitherto, and made men forsake their sins. And if 
this will not, nothing will. Bishop Ryle. 
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61. Hypocrites, characteristics of.—Hypocrites place religion 
chiefly in externals, in the outward practices of devotion, objectless, like 
machines, and performed as the service of thralls to God; among other 
things they have the characteristic sign of being more alive to the reli- 
gious life of others than to their own. Fichte. 


62. Hypocrites, whom they serve.—Hypocrites do the devil’s 
drudgery in Christ’s livery. Matthew Henry. 


63. Hypocrites cannot conceal themselves.—cCoals of fire 
cannot be concealed beneath the most sumptuous apparel; they will 
betray themselves with smoke and flame. Nor can darling sins be long 
hidden beneath the most ostentatious profession; they will sooner or 
later discover themselves, and burn sad holes in the man’s reputation. 
Sin needs quenching in the Saviour’s blood, not concealing under the 
garb of religion. 


64. Religion without the cross.—If you have not yet found out 
that Christ crucified is the foundation of the whole volume, you have 
read your Bible hitherto to very little profit. Your religion is a heaven 
without a sun, an arch without a keystone, a compass without a needle, 
a clock without springs or weights, a lamp without oil. It will not 
comfort you. It will not deliver your soul from destruction. 


Bishop Ryle. 


65. Cross of Christ, its power.—Damascen likened the cross of 
Christ to a key of gold, which opens paradise for us; but, if unaccepted, 
it becomes an iron key, and opens the gates of hell before us. 


66. Crosses fashionable.—The crusaders of old used to bear a 
painted cross upon their shoulders. It is to be feared that many 
amongst ourselves take up crosses which sit just as lightly—things of 
ornament, passports of respectability—a cheap substitute for a struggle 
we never made, and a crown which we never strove for. D. Avore. 


67. God’s righteousness and man’s.—Not to commit sin is the 
righteousness of God, but man’s righteousness consists in the mercy of 


God. Bernard. 


68. Christ the source of salvation.— Mark you,” said a pious 
sailor, when explaining to a shipmate at the wheel, “mark you, it isn’t 
breaking off swearing and the like; it isn’t reading the Bible, nor 


praying, nor being good; it is none of these; for even if they would 
answer for the time to come, there’s still the old score, and how are 
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you to get over that? It isn’t anything that you have done or can do; 
it’s taking hold of what Jesus did for you; it’s forsaking your sins, and 
accepting the pardon and salvation of your soul, because Christ let the 
waves and billows go over Him on Calvary. This is believing, and 
believing is nothing else.” 


69. Salvation, its freedom.—I thank God for that word “ whoso- 
ever.” If God had said there was mercy for Richard Baxter, I am so 
vile a sinner, that I would have thought He meant some other Richard 
Baxter; but when He says whosoever, I know that includes me, the worst 
of all Richard Baxters. Baxter. 


70. Salvation, God’s greatest gift—God does not offer me 
health, long life, plenty of worldly accommodations, respect, distinction, 
principalities, universal empire ; but oh, unutterable grace! He offers me 
Himself. The greatness of the thing, so infinitely transcending all that 
we can deserve, hope for, or conceive, overwhelms the understanding, 
and is apt to stifle our belief of it. ‘They believed not for joy” (Luke 
XXly. 41). Adam. 


71. Holy Spirit, His power.—God can do much work in a short 
time. Many are the examples in the Acts of the Apostles of God’s 
working this faith in men’s hearts, even like lightning falling from heaven. 
So in the same hour that Paul and Silas began to preach, the gaoler re- 
pented, believed, and was baptized ; as were three thousand by St. Peter 
on the day of Pentecost, who all repented and believed on his first 
preaching. And blessed be God, there are now many living proofs that 
He is still mighty to save. F. Wesley. 


72, Christ, Buddha, and Confucius.—The following, by a con- 
verted Chinese, is worth preserving :—A man had fallen into a deep, dark 
pit, and lay on its miry bottom, groaning, and utterly unable to move. 
Confucius, the great moralist of China, walking by, approached the edge 
of the pit, and said, ‘‘ Poor fellow! I am very sorry for you. Why were 
you such a fool as to get in there? Let me give you a piece of advice— 
If you ever get out, don’t get in again.” “TI can’t get out,” groaned the 
poorman. A Buddhist next came by, and said, “ Poor fellow! I am very 
much pained to see you there. I think that if you could scramble up 
two-thirds of the way, or even half, I could reach you, and lift you up the 
rest.” But the man in the pit was entirely helpless, and unable to rise. 
Next the Saviour came by, and hearing the cries, went to the very brink 
of the pit, stretched down His arms, and laid hold’of the poor man, brought 
him up, and said, “Go and sin no more,” 
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dodern Heroes of the sissiow SField. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN, 


III. 
ADONIRAM JUDSON. BURMAH, 1813—1850. 


AMERICA has taken a noble place in modern missionary effort. 
_ For a century and a half she had been engaged in desultory 
efforts for the heathen on her own continent, and men like 
Elliott and Brainerd had done a noble work for the perishing 
Red Indians, But the beginning of this century witnessed a 
grand outburst of missionary spirit beyond the Atlantic, and this 
spirit soon carried its messengers east and west across the waters 
to the shores of the Old World, where now they are to be found 
rivalling both in numbers and in zeal their elder European 
brethren. Burmah, India, China, Africa, and the Isles of the © 
Pacific bear witness to their labours; the Turkish Empire stands 

pre-eminently indebted to their efforts ; and Lord Stratford de 

Redcliffe has borne such a testimony to what he saw and knew 

of American missionaries in Syria, Armenia, and Kurdistan, as 

gives them a distinguished place amongst the warriors of the 

cross. 

Adoniram Judson, (born in 1788, in the home of a Congre- 
gationalist minister in Massachusetts,) as he was amongst the first _ 
of his countrymen to feel this new impulse, so was he confessedly 
the foremost in imparting it to others. The mission to Burmah, 
which was the first outcome of this awakened zeal, and in some 
respects the grandest and noblest field of its victories, must always 
be identified with him, and with those three illustrious women 
who were successively his wives, and whose names and labours 
must for ever be inseparably linked with his. In reading the 
eventful story of the Judsons, so full of peril and of patience, 
so marked by suffering and success, we seem as if we had 
alighted upon some grand romance; but we rise from its 
perusal with a deep conviction of its stern reality, and with a. 
growing admiration of the Christian heroism which it displays. 

Judson, as it has been well said, was “a missionary of the 
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apostolic school.” Like others who have led the van in the 
assaults of the Gospel upon paganism, he was a man pre- 
eminently endowed both by nature and by grace for the great 
work in which Providence employed him. We shall find, as a 
tule, that it is not the intellectually halt and feeble who have 
been called to “jeopard their lives unto the death in the high 
places of the field,” and that the men who have gained this 
high distinction have moreover been baptized in a remarkable 
degree “with the Holy Ghost and with power.’ Such was 
Judson. The early precocity of his genius may be gathered 
from the fact that at three years of age he could read ; that 
before he was ten he had gained a reputation for solving diffi- 
cult arithmetical problems ; and that when he entered college 
at sixteen, he obtained the highest place. Bright, intellectual, 
and enthusiastic, he was moreover extravagantly ambitious. 
His father had said one day “that he would be a great man,” 
and a great man he resolved to be. He dreamt of being a 
statesman, an orator, a poet, and he built his castles in the air 
accordingly ; but he was far nearer the truth when, at four 
years of age, he used to collect the village children around 
him, and, mounted upon a chair, preach a simple gospel to 
them with singular earnestness. His father and mother remem- 
bered in after years that the favourite hymn with which he 
prefaced these infant exercises was one beginning with the 
prophetic words— 
“Go preach my Gospel, saith the Lord.” 


Brought up in a pious home, he had been visited by serious 
thoughts; but religion seemed to stand in the way of his 
ambition, and the wave of French infidelity reached him through 
the influence of a brilliant but sceptical fellow-student. Judson’s 
thoughts and plans became consequently unsettled. Now we 
find him teaching a school at Plymouth, now attaching himself 
to a dramatic company, now touring in search of excitement 
through the Northern States. It was during this tour that God 
rescued him from infidelity and sin. He had reached a country 
inn, and the landlord apologized for putting him to sleep in the 
next room to that of a young man who was dying, but he 
had no other to offer him. Sad sounds came from that sick 
chamber through the midnight hours, and they stirred up solemn 
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thoughts and anxious inquiries in Judson’s breast. He made 
the case of that young man his own, and as he did so he felt 
the shallowness of his own newly adopted philosophy, and that 
it would not sustain him in the hour of death. The morning 
dawned, and he inquired about the sufferer. ‘“ He was dead.” 
He asked his name, and was stunned at finding that it was that 
of his friend—shall we not rather say his tempter? That 
morning he turned his horse’s head towards home; God had 
begun a work in his heart, which ended in true conversion. 
Soon we find him in the calm retirement of the Theological 
School at Andover, patiently inquiring into the truth of God, 
and ultimately yielding himself to Christ with a fulness of 
conviction and satisfaction, which never afterwards during his 
life was harassed by a single doubt. 

Two years had scarcely passed by since that memorable night 
at the wayside inn. His father was now a pastor at Plymouth, 
and had conceived plans for his son’s preferment. The minister of 
the largest church at Boston was willing to take young Judson 
as a colleague, and the parents, delighted at the prospect, 
complacently apprised him of the good news. “You will be so 
near home,” said the mother. But Judson did not speak. His 
sister chimed in with her congratulations ; and then the young 
man found a tongue, and earnestly replied, “No, sister, I shall 
never live in Boston ; I have much farther to go.” Two years 
before he had startled them by the announcement of his infidel 
opinions ; they were scarcely less startled now, though in a 
strangely different way, by hearing his firm resolve to be a 
missionary to the heathen. 

How had it come about? He had met with Buchanan’s 
“Star in the East,” and this had awakened the missionary 
spirit He had read Syme’s “Embassy to Ava,’ and this 
turned his whole soul towards Burmah and its benighted 
Buddhists. The leaven of missionary enterprise had begun to 
work in the Andover seminary. Three young men—their 
names deserve to be recorded—Mills, Richards, and Rice—had 
formed amongst themselves a missionary society in the college, 
with the object of training themselves for work amongst the 
heathen. Judson joined them, and soon became the leading 
spirit of the devoted band. Some one asked him in later life, 
during a visit to America, whether he had been most influenced 
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by fazth or love in going to Burmah. He paused a moment, 
and then replied, “There was in me at that time /¢#le of either; 
but in thinking of what dd influence me, I remember a time 
out in the woods behind Andover seminary, when I was almost 
disheartened. Everything looked dark. No one had gone out 
from this country. The way was not open. The field was far 
distant, and in an unhealthy climate. I knew not what to do. 
All at once Christ’s ‘last command’ seemed to come to my 
heart directly from heaven. I could doubt no longer, but 
determined on the spot to obey it at all hazards, for the sake 
of pleasing the Lord Jesus Christ.” And then he added these 
memorable words, “If the Lord wants you for missionaries, 
He will send that word home to your hearts. If He does so, 
you neglect tt at your peril |” 

Out of that little group of students, as from a fruitful germ, 
grew up “The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions,” and Judson was their earliest and noblest agent. But 
first he was sent to England (in 1811) to confer with the 
London Missionary Society, and on the way was captured by 
a French privateer, and confined with other prisoners in the 
hold. Here, as he was translating from his Hebrew Bible into 
Latin, the doctor discovered him, and contrived his release from 
this part of the vessel. Landed at Bayonne, he was marched 
as a prisoner through the streets, and attracted the attention of a 
fellow-countryman by exclaiming against the injustice of detain- 
ing an American. This kindly citizen visited the dungeon to 
which Judson had been consigned, and managed to pass the 
prisoner out under the capacious folds of his own great cloak. 
Eventually Judson made his way to England, where he was 
kindly received, and whence he was promised help; but this 
foreign aid was not needed, for the American Board of Mis- 
sions had already attracted large support, and Judson soon 
crossed the Atlantic, and was set apart for his grand enterprise; 
he was to go to some Asiatic field—in India or Burmah, accord- 
ing as God’s providence should point the way. _He had married, 
on the 5th February, 1812, the beautiful Anne Hasseltine ; 
twelve days later he embarked with her for Calcutta, and on 
the 17th of June they reached their destination. 

And here began the link with Serampore and the strange 
events which led to the Burmese mission. Carey and his fellow- 
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labourers invited them to stay at the mission-house; and as 
Judson’s views on baptism had undergone a change during the 
voyage out, he severed his connection with the American Board, 
and resolved to cast in his lot with the Baptist missionaries. 
But the East India Company, hostile to their work, and 
alarmed at this new influx of missionary labourers, issued a 
peremptory order that they should return to their own country. 
It so happened that a Mr. Chater and Felix Carey (a son of 
the famous Serampore missionary) had gone a short time 
previously to Rangoon, to pioneer a way for missions in the 
empire of “the Golden Sovereign of land and water.” It was 
decided to send the new-comers thither; but even this could 
be effected only by stratagem. They were smuggled on board 
a vessel for the Mauritius, but were detected, and forced to 
disembark ; they contrived to get on board again, and on 
reaching St. Louis found that they must visit Madras as the 
only way of reaching Burmah. Here they narrowly escaped 
from another order of the Company, and eventually in a crazy 
vessel reached Rangoon in July, 1813, half dead with sickness 
and discomfort. 

It was a disheartening and a gloomy prospect that lay before 
them. There was at this time no provision made for their 
support. They were in a land of slaves ruled over by a 
despotic tyrant, and by rapacious viceroys, who were well 
called “the eaters of the provinces.’ Brutal murders and 
audacious robberies were of continual occurrence. The mission- 
house was close to the spot where public executions were con- 
stantly taking place. All around arose the gilded pagodas 
where the great Gaudama, as an incarnation of Buddha, was 
adored. In every street were seen the lamasaries, or homes of 
the priests, who were reckoned to be one in every thirty of the 
population, and who taught the cheerless creed of “ Nirwana,” 
or annihilation. Very few had so much as heard the name 
of Jesus, and it was death, according to the law, to renounce the 
faith of Buddha, which, alas! is still the dreary creed of three 
hundred millions of the earth’s inhabitants. No marvel then 
that Judson and his wife should record that their first day in 
Burmah was “the most gloomy and distressing” that ever they 
had passed. 


But the devoted pair set to work at once, applying them- 
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selves to the acquisition of the spoken tongue and of Pali, 
which is, so to speak, the sacred text of Ava. Like all true 
Protestant missionaries, Judson felt that he must not only speak 
their language if he was to reach their hearts; but that he 
must also give the people the Word of God in their own tongue. 
_ The Burmans are a reading people, and this was an additional 
reason for, and a fresh stimulus to, his work. So well did he 
succeed, that a Burmese governor, who received one of his 
translations four years after his arrival, could scarcely believe 
that it was the work of a foreigner. But we cannot dwell on 
this portion of his work. We may, however, mention here that 
in 1834 he completed his translation of the whole Bible, after 
twenty years of patient toil; and when the last page passed 
through his hands, he knelt down and prayed “for the forgiveness 
of Heaven on all the sins that had mingled with his labours, 
and commended his work to the mercy and grace of God, to be 
used as an instrument for converting the heathen to Himself.” 
There was no grammar or dictionary of the language, and this 
made his task one of extreme difficulty ; but before he died 
he rendered the work of his successors comparatively light by 
compiling a grammar, and nearly completing a dictionary of 
the Burmese tongue. They remain to this day as monuments 
of his industry and talent, and have not yet been superseded. 
Nor was this all: he imported a printing press from Serampore, 
and a printer from America (where the Baptists had adopted 
his mission), and he published “A Summary of Christian Doc- 
trine,’ and many valuable tracts, the circulation of which was 
greatly blessed. 

Four years having been spent in preliminary study, Judson 
went to Chittagong, to try and find amongst the native Christians 
some one who knew the Burmese tongue, and could assist him 
in his work. There he was: unexpectedly detained for seven 
months; but his brave wife remained at her post, with other 
missionaries who had arrived at Rangoon, gathering the native 
women around her, and teaching them the story of redeeming 
love. When persecution broke out, she not only prevented 
the abandonment of the mission by her firmness and decision, 
but she went in person to the authorities, and by her tact and 
address obtained a repeal of their harsh enactments. When 
cholera raged, and the rest of the party resolved to leave for 
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Bengal in the last remaining vessel, she braced her mind to the 
occasion, returned to the mission house, pursued her studies as 
formerly, and left the event with God. 

On his return Mr. Judson began what he felt to be. the great 
purpose of his life—his evangelistic work. Under the shadow 
of the grand pagoda, and in a crowded throughfare, he built a 
humble zayat, or hall of public resort. Its walls were made of 
bamboo, and it was covered in with thatch. One room was 
open to the street, and there he sat all day to receive those 
whom interest or curiosity induced to listen to his message. 
Another room was fitted up for public worship, and a third was 
devoted to classes for the women, and opened on the garden of 
the mission-house. Quietly and slowly, but steadily, the work 
went on. Inquirers, opponents, cavillers, found their way to 
that humble shed. He soon found that the philosophies and 
speculations of Europe.had been anticipated in the East; that 
Idealism and Nihilism had been discussed by Brahmins and 
Buddhists centuries before the days of Berkeley and Hume; 
and that amongst the professors of the national creed there 
existed a large proportion of semi-atheists and metaphysical 
sceptics. With these he reasoned, dealing now with their 
common sense, and now with their consciences, and pressing 
home on each the need man had of a Saviour and a Sanctifier, 
and showing how God had provided these in His glorious 
Gospel. At length one convert declared himself on the side 
of Christ, and Moung Nau was baptized as the firstfruits of 
Burmah unto the Lord. Two others followed; but persecution 
threatened, and so on a November evening, when the sun 
had gone down, they made their humble, timid profession. 
“Perhaps,” said the missionary, “if we deny Him not, He will 
acknowledge us, another day, more publicly than we venture 
at present to acknowledge Him.” It was some comfort to him 
to find that on the next Lord’s-day, after the services were over, 
“the three converts repaired to the zayat, and held a prayer 
meeting of their own accord.” 

By this time the number of inquirers began to excite the 
alarm of the Buddhist priests. A new and by no means 
friendly viceroy had replaced Mya-day-men, who had shown 
the Judsons no little kindness. He observed the zayat, and it 
was soon perceived that it was here the converts had learned 
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“to forsake the religion of the country.” Moreover the old 
emperor had died, and his successor, who-was supposed to 
be a zealous Buddhist, had initiated his reign by gilding the 
great pagoda, which contained the sacred hairs of Gaudama, and 
by passing sundry enactments in favour of the popular religion. 
The growing fear of persecution checked inquiry, and the work 
was likely to cease. Under these circumstances Judson thought 
it well to secure, if possible, the royal protection, or, at all 
events, some measure of toleration, and so he resolved to go to 
Ava, and to wait upon the emperor. Accordingly, he and Mr. 
Colman, a brother missionary, set out for the capital, with some 
valuable presents for members of the court, and a Bible in six 
volumes, covered with gold-leaf, to lay before the “golden feet.” 
His old friend, Mya-day-men, undertook to present them, and 
every forehead was laid in the dust as the modern Ahasuerus, 
with royal gait, and gold-sheathed sword in hand, gave audience 
in the splendid palace. After he had asked several questions, 
and heard the Prime Minister read the petition, he held out his 
hand for the tract, which contained a brief summary of the 
Christian faith. As he silently read the opening sentences, the 
hearts of the missionaries sent up a secret prayer to God— 
“Have mercy on Burmah! have mercy on her king!” But 
he dashed it to the ground with palpable disdain. Anattempt 
to conciliate him was made by unfolding and displaying one of 
the attractive volumes; but the “Sovereign of land and sea” 
took no notice. The Prime Minister interpreted his master’s 
will: “In regard to the objects of your petition, His Majesty 
gives no order; in regard to your sacred books, His Majesty 
has no use for them: take them away.” 

With a heavy heart they returned home. Before they did so, 
however, they learned, to their deep dismay, that some fifteen 
years before a Burmese, who had been converted by the 
Portuguese priests, and sent to Rome to complete his education, 
was on his return accused before the authorities by his own 
nephew, and subjected to the cruel torture of the iron mall. 
Beaten from head to foot till his body was one living wound, 
he still pronounced the name of Christ, and refused to deny his 
faith, The story held out a sad prospect of what converts 
might expect, but the missionaries gathered some comfort from 
the sample of constancy which it exhibited; and strange to 
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say, on their return, the recital of it was blessed in deciding some 
waverers as to their future course. The missionaries now 
resolved to leave Burmah for a while, with their three converts, 
and to go to a region between Bengal and Arracan, where a 
kindred tongue was spoken. This resolution produced dismay 
amongst the little group of inquirers at Rangoon. “ Do stay 
with us,” they said, “till there are ten disciples, and then 
appoint one to be the teacher of the rest when you are gone.” 
The appeal was irresistible, and fervent prayer followed it. It 
reminds us of Abraham’s intercession for Sodom ; but in this: 
case “the ten” were found. Before five months went by, 
Judson was able to take his wife, whose health was seriously 
impaired, to Calcutta, and to leave the infant church to the 
native care of Moun Shwa-gnong. But within six months they 
returned to their little flock, and found their converts, notwith- 
standing much persecution, true to their profession, and glad 
beyond measure to welcome them. It was a cheering thing, 
moreover, to see their old friend, the kindly viceroy, just re- 
instated in office. The enemies of the Gospel had gone to him 
with an accusation against the native teacher—“ He has turned 
the priests’ rice-pot bottom upwards.” “ What matter!” said 
the viceroy ; “let the priests turn it back again.” 

The work went on; disciples began to increase ; schools 
were opened, and two remarkable men, Moung Shwa-ba and 
Moung Ing, of whom we shall hear again, were added to the 
church ; so that although “Mama Judson,” as the natives loved 
to call her, was suffering severely from liver complaint, and had 
to go for two years to America, as her last chance of life, her 
noble husband resolved to remain at his post. He was almost 
the only person on earth who had such a knowledge of their 
language as to be of use to the pagans of Burmah. And so 
with sorrowful hearts the husband and wife parted. Dr. Price, 
a medical missionary, now joined the mission. His fame 
reached “the golden ears,” and he was summoned to Ava. 
Judson accompanied him as interpreter. The reception on this 
occasion was more favourable than the last; but the “golden 
mouth” put some alarming questions to Judson: “And you in 
black, are you a medical man too?” “Nota medical man, but 
a teacher of religion, your Majesty.” “Have any of the Burmese 
embraced it?” Judson diplomatically replied, “Not here.” “But 
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are there any in Rangoon?” demanded the emperor. “There 
are a few.” “Are they foreigners?” persisted the despotic 
king. Judson trembled for the consequences; but the truth 
must be told at all hazards. ‘Some foreigners and some 
Burmese,” he replied. There was an awful silence; but He 
who is mightier than the kings of the earth restrained man’s 
wrath, and before Judson left the capital he had preached to 
both king and courtiers, and received an invitation to return 
and reside at Ava. 

Mrs. Judson came back from America in December, 1823, 
with additional missionary helpers, and within seven days of 
her arrival at Rangoon she and her husband were sailing up 
the Irrawady, on their way to Ava. The natives, who had never 
seen a white woman before, flocked in crowds to witness the 
wondrous sight, and soon the happy missionary and his devoted 
wife were installed in the premises assigned them by the king. 
Their work had begun in the capital under the most favouring 
circumstances; he was engaged in preaching, and she in 
conducting her school, when intelligence arrived of hostilities 
with the British, followed by the news that Rangoon was. 
captured! The few Englishmen in Ava were immediately 
arrested, and orders were issued for the arrest of the foreign 
teachers. Judson was suddenly seized, in his wife’s presence, by 
an armed band, who threw him on the floor, tied his arms 
behind his back, and hurried him to prison. She barred herself, 
with her four Burmese girls, into an inner room, to escape the 
savagery of the infuriated guards. Inthe morning she contrived 
to send the faithful Moung Ing to make inquiries, and he 
brought back word that Judson and Price and the English 
merchants were in the death-prison, with three pairs of iron 
fetters on each, and all fastened to a long pole to prevent their 
moving. 

We cannot enter into the particulars of that two years” 
terrible captivity, or of the heroic efforts made by Anne Judson 
to assuage the sufferings of her husband and his fellow-prisoners. 
But it is not too much to say that it was owing to her tact and 
intercessions that they were not murdered. It is a record on 
the one side of the noblest patience, and on the other of the 
most devoted love. During part of the time, and that too the 
hottest season of the year, Judson was shut up with some 
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hundred Burmese robbers in a cell that had no window, and 
they were so jammed together that he could not find room to 
stretch himself. It was a rare luxury when he obtained the 
reversion of a lion’s cage, after the poor animal had been starved 
to death, because it was supposed to be mysteriously connected 
with English power. The head-jailor, himself a branded murderer, 
was an incarnation of cruelty and mocking jocularity. After a 
time Mrs. Judson contrived, partly by presents and partly by 
appeals, to have the rigour of his bondage somewhat relaxed, 
and she kept up secret communications with him by writing on 
flat cakes which were concealed in bowls of rice, and by stuffing 
scraps of paper into the mouth of an old coffee-pot. Only 
once during this long captivity did his brave spirit give way. 
His wife had contrived a surprise that might remind him of 
home by concocting something like a mince pie with buffalo 
beef and plantains. He had borne taunts and insults without 
shrinking; he had endured fever and ague without dismay; 
he had seen some of his European fellow-prisoners die from 
extremity of hardship, and he had not quailed ; he had kissed 
his new-born baby in his wife’s frail arms, through the iron bars 
of his cell, and he had done so without a sigh; but when he 
looked upon this touching remembrance of a happy home and 
of wifely tenderness, he bowed his head upon his knees, and 
the tears flowed down to the chains that clanked about his 
ankles, and the dainty viand remained untouched. 

Mrs. Judson had managed to secrete the manuscripts of his 
translations in the earth beneath the mission-house; but the 
rainy season came on, and they were likely to be ruined with the 
damp. In his dungeon he was anxious about them, and he 
arranged with her to sew them up in a pillow, so mean in its 
appearance, and so comfortless withal, that not even the covetous- 
ness of a Burman jailor could be excited by it. The little sleep 
that he enjoyed was all the sweeter because his aching head, 
as well as his anxious heart, was pillowed on the Word of God. 
When he was sent to another prison-house at Oung-pen-la, 
which he reached with lacerated and bleeding feet, the ruffian 
jailors seized for themselves the mat which covered the precious 
pillow, and threw the apparently useless article away. Moung 
Ing found the relic, carried it to the mission-house, and by its 
aid Burmah afterwards obtained the Bible in her native tongue. 


o 
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When the English advanced upon the capital, Judson was em- 
ployed by the Burmese as an interpreter, and sent to the camp 
to mediate. He discharged the difficult duty so admirably, 
that he was afterwards thanked by the Governor-General. Sir 
Archibald Campbell insisted, amongst other terms, upon the re- 
lease of the Judsons, and they were soon under the protection 
of the British flag, and on their way to their old station at 
Rangoon. But most of the converts were scattered, and there 
was no security for life under Burmese rule; so it was determined 
‘to carry the old zayat into the territory recently ceded to the 
British, and to set up a new mission at Amherst, and sub- 
sequently at Moulmein. Here they recommenced their blessed 
work, and not without success; but Judson having gone again 
to Ava in the vain endeavour to obtain religious toleration, 
returned only to find that his noble wife had died of fever in 
his absence, and that he was soon to lay his motherless child 
beside her, under the hopia (or hope tree), which seemed such 
a blessed emblem of their rest and resurrection. 

Judson was never the same man after that. He had not 
indeed lost his holy resolution, but he had lost his cheerful 
elasticity. For a time he indulged in an ascetic spirit, and 
would live for days alone amongst the woods, in fasting and 
prayer, and seeing only those who came to him for religious 
instruction. But he came forth from this period of seclusion 
with a new baptism of energy and devotedness. He gave up 
all his patrimony to the cause of missions, and set out once 
more to assail the strongholds of Satan in the old Burman 
empire, and especially at Prome, its ancient capital. He was 
led to take an especial interest in the Karens, an interesting 
and patriarchal race, who were treated as slaves by the Burmese, 
but were infinitely their superiors in all the better traits of human 
character. They had no priesthood, and scarcely any form of 
religion, but possessed strangely truth-like traditions of Paradise, 
and the Fall, and the Deluge, and a coming Deliverer. It was 
this mission which led him to know and marry his second wife, 
Sarah Boardman, who had shared her husband’s labours amongst 
them while he lived, and was now devoting herself to their best 
interests after his death. By the year 1836 there were as many 
as 248 Karen communicants, and the success went on until the 
converts were reckoned by thousands, and one of the mission- 
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aries could say, “ Heathenism has fled from these banks; I eat 
the rice and fruits cultivated by Christian hands, look on the 
fields of Christians, see no dwellings but those of Christian 
families,” 

Eleven years more passed by, and several children were born, 
but the health of Sarah Judson was shattered by constant toil, 
and she was ordered, as a last resource, to try a voyage to 
America. Her husband went with her, intending to sce her as far 
as the Mauritius; but when they reached it, he saw that she was 
fading away, and he went on with her to St. Helena, and there 
she breathed her last on the 1st September, 1845. She had 
written a beautiful “ Farewell,” which she meant to give him at 
parting. It began— 

“* We part on this green islet, love ; 
Thou for the Eastern main, 


I for the setting sun, love ; 
Oh! when to meet again?” 


and it ended with these invigorating words— 


‘Then gird thine armour on, loye, 
Nor faint thou by the way, 
Till Boodh shall fall, and Burmah’s sons 
Shall own Messiah’s sway.” 


Judson found the lines after she had “ gone home,” and when 
he copied them, he wrote after the last verse these words— 
““Gird thine armour on’—And so, God willing, I will yet 
endeavour to do; and while her prostrate form finds repose on 
the rock of the ocean, and her sanctified spirit enjoys sweeter 
repose on the bosom of JESUS, let me continue to toil on all 
my appointed time, until my change, too, shall come.” 

Judson proceeded to America, and what a change he found 
since he had left it thirty-four years before! Scarcely one that 
he had known was alive to welcome him; but the old apathy 
about missions had given way to a generous enthusiasm, and 
he felt pained by the excessive and universal homage that was 
paid to him. The. Universities had made him a Doctor by 
diploma ; statesmen and philosophers crowded round him to 
pay their respects. He was a great man indeed, but the early 
ambition of his youth was quenched in the deep humility of an 
aged servant of the Lord. He remained but nine months in 
the States, and then returned to his work. He had been anxious 
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to find a suitable biographer to write a memoir of his late wife, 
and was recommended to a lady who had gained no small literary 
fame under her om de plume of Fanny Forrester. Emily Chub- 
buck was vivacious as well as talented, and many wondered when 
they heard that she was to be Dr. Judson’s wife ; but she made 
a noble partner for the missionary, and a loving mother to his 
children. She enriched our literature with one of the most ex- 
quisite biographies in the language, and gathered the materials 
which give us such an insight into the grandeur of her husband’s 
life. Each of Judson’s partners had distinctive talents; Anne 
was a linguist, Sarah a poetess, Emily an authoress. The first 
had in her most of the heroine, the second most of the missionary, 
and the third most of the savante. As wives, they were all 
worthy of such a husband ; and he was worthy of them. 

The last three years of Judson’s glorious life were spent at 
Moulmein and Rangoon, amidst alternate difficulties and en- 
couragements. An affection of his voice now prevented him 
from doing much in the way of preaching, but there was the less 
need of this, as the mission was supplied with other labourers ; 
still he superintended the work, and cheered the workers, and 
laboured hard himself at his Burmese Dictionary. He had 
completed the first section of it (the English-Burmese), when 
weakness, followed by fever, utterly prostrated him, and the 
physicians prescribed a voyage to the Isle of France. His 
devoted wife was not in a condition to go with him, but the 
mission printer and a faithful Bengali servant went in her stead. 
Four months afterwards she learned the sad news that within 
a fortnight after she parted from him he was laid in an ocean 
grave (12th April, 1850). “He could not,” wrote his noble 
widow, “have a more fitting monument than the blue waves 
which visit every coast; for his warm sympathies went forth 
to the ends of the earth, and included the whole family of man.” 
He was brave, faithful, patient, hopeful to the end. His last 
words were uttered in his dear Burman tongue: “It is done,’ 
“T am going.” 
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Ow the Visitation of the Sich, more 
especially as Directed inv the Book 
ot Gommow Praver. 


BY THE VENERABLE W. F. JOHN KAYE, M.A., RECTOR OF RISE- 
HOLME, ARCHDEACON OF LINCOLN, AND CANON- 
RESIDENTIARY OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 

(Continued from page 75 of the February number.) 


III. I would now endeavour to bring under review the. 
prescribed office of the Prayer Book. A careful consideration 
of what seems to have been contemplated by the framers of 
it cannot fail to be suggestive of much that will be useful for 
our guidance, though in the lawful exercise of the liberty con- 
ceded to us we shall look to the spirit rather than the letter of 
their directions, so far as the circumstances of Christian society 
may require some judicious modification in their use, that we 
may more effectually consult the interests of those to whom 
we minister. Though the lessons and truths which it is our 
solemn duty to enforce must ever remain the same, yet it may 
be within the limits of our discretion, without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, to determine the time and manner of pressing certain 
of them upon the attention of the sick. 

Notice is to be given to the minister, in accordance with the 
direction of St. James, though, as has been already intimated, 
a pastor’s care and love will anticipate when possible the formal 
summons. The opening salutation, in accordance with our 
Saviour’s injunction to the Apostles, expresses the object of the 
visit, which is to make, or to restore, or to confirm peace; the 
character of the visitor as a messenger of peace ; the quality of 
the sentiments which will animate him in the delivery of his 
message. The deprecation of the evils which through sin are 
justly deserved, involving a confession of sin and an acknow- 
ledgment of liability to its ordained penalties, is the fitting 
prelude to that prayer of access to a heavenly Father’s mercy- 
seat, in which deliverance from evil forms a prominent petition. 
The suffrages which follow are an enlargement of that petition. 
In the two prayers which are added, the attention of the suf- 
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ferer is directed to relief and succour of that spiritual character 
which concern the soul, and which admit of spiritual discern- 
ment alone; consolation, confidence, peace, and safety. Sick- 
ness suggests to the mind, as it shares the weakness of the 
body, the possibility of Divine forgetfulness ; the closing, be it 
only momentary, of the eye of Divine mercy. This is met by 
an appropriate request, in the former of the two prayers, that 
the Lord will Zook down from heaven, will Zook upon the indivi- 
dual sufferer with the eyes of mercy. In the prayer which 
follows, an antidote is provided for the same weakness by a 
reference to the unchangeable character of the Divine goodness. 
God is besought to extend that goodness, which is described as 
His “accustomed goodness.” But, whereas the extension of 
His goodness is connected by the Almighty with a certain 
condition of mind and heart in those to whom He loves to 
extend it, He is then besought to sanctify the sufferings of the 
sick person; and the Divine dispensation is described in terms 
in which the feelings awakened, on the one hand, by a sense of 
God’s mercy, and, on the other, by that of man’s sinfulness, are 
considerately and wisely balanced. I refer to the terms, “fatherly 
correction,’ which tend to keep from despair by recalling a 
relation suggestive of pitifulness and of hope, whilst they guard 
against presumption by witnessing to a discipline which implies 
cause for displeasure. The issues of that discipline, as regards 
the life of the sufferer, being left in the hands of Him to whom 
they belong, what is asked for is that in either case it may be 
blessed to his soul’s good ; that, if health be restored, the salu- 
tary effects of the discipline will, by Divine grace, be manifested 
by the sufferers more dutiful regard for the Divine will; or 
that, should sickness be prolonged, he may be enabled to bear 
it in a way which will best prepare him for everlasting life. 
But on what may the sick person be encouraged to ground his 
hope in the fulfilment of these prayers? No less than his 
belief in the truths which underlie them. There can be but one 
foundation, and to it the minister is directed to lead him. It is 
the revelation which God has been pleased to make of Himself, 
and of His will in His dealings with the children of men. The 
parts of that revelation which bear more immediately upon the 
sufferer’s case are recalled to his mind with a positiveness, not 
only due to their certainty, but adapted to the state of the ~ 
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sufferer, whose weakness requires that what is put before him 
should be stated in the language of assurance. .The power of 
God, the visitation of God, His purposes in visiting, His pro- 
mises, His good will in connection with the fulfilment of His 
promises, are presented to the sick man’s mind, as forming the 
subject of certain knowledge, and of which therefore he may 
rest assured. Sickness is known to be under the Divine control. 
Sickness is known to come not otherwise than by the Divine 
appointment. Sickness is known to be designed either for the 
trial of patience, and to render faith more approved, or for cor- 
rection and amendment. In the former case, apart from its 
effect upon the sufferer, it may be overruled for the good of 
others, in a manner which cannot but tend to reconcile him to 
it. Equally certain is it that under all circumstances sickness 
will be salutary to the sufferer, when by the help of the Holy 
Spirit he makes use of it for the increase of repentance, patience, 
trust in God’s mercy for Jesus Christ’s sake, humble thankful- 
ness, entire submission. 

If the state of the sufferer be such as to admit of more pro- 
longed exhortation, the minister is directed to put before him 
motives to consolation and patience, drawn (1) from the aspect 
in which suffering is exhibited in Holy Scripture as indicative 
of fatherly treatment on the part of God, and as furnishing an 
opportunity on man’s part for testifying son-like regard and 
obedience ; and (2) from the example of the Saviour Himself, 
and from His death and resurrection in the body, viewed in their 
relation to that death and resurrection, through which man in 
his inner nature is called to pass. The Christian’s imitation of 
his Divine Master being that which constitutes his profession, 
advantage is taken of the analogy already indicated to recall 
that profession to his mind, as originally made by him, or on 
his behalf, at his baptism, which was said to be the representa- 
tion of it; and, whereas one main article of the belief then 
professed was that of an account to be given to the righteous 
Judge, he is now reminded of it, as supplying motives to that 
self-examination, by means of which he may be enabled to see 
where it is needful for him to accuse and condemn himself. 
Accordingly, the form in which the profession of the Christian 
faith is made is rehearsed, and an opportunity is given to him 
of declaring his steadfast adherence to it. 
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At this point of the office four rubrics are introduced, 
which are for the guidance of the minister. 

1. The first concerns inquiry as to the sick man’s repentance 
and charity, with exhortations which are proper to accompany 
it, and an admonition to him, when necessary, to make a dis- 
position of his goods, 

2. The next following rubric indicates that “these words 
before rehearsed may be said before the minister begin his 
prayer, as he shall see cause.” It has been thought that “the 
words before rehearsed” may refer only to the admonition 
relative to the disposition of the sick man’s goods; but in the 
absence of any apparently connecting link between the two 
clauses, it is not an unnatural inference that the rubric points 
either to the entire hortatory portion of the office, or at least 
to the rehearsal of the creed, together with what immediately 
follows it. 

3. The special duty of liberality to the poor, and the 
motives which should lead to the exercise of it on the part of 
those who have ample means at their disposal, form the subject 
of the third rubric. 

4. The fourth concerns the case of a sick man whose con- 

science is troubled with any weighty matter, to which reference: 
has already been made in the earlier portion of this paper. 
~ These rubrics are followed by a collect, in which are- 
gathered up and collected into a small compass, so as to form 
the subject of the sick man’s most earnest desire and prayers, 
those unspeakable gifts of the Divine mercy, to the impor-- 
tance of which,.as well as to his own need of them, his 
mind has been directed by the exhortations and prayers of 
the minister. Forgiveness of sins; the renewal of whatsoever 
has been decayed by the fraud and malice of the devil, or by 
carnal will and frailness; preservation in the unity of the Church, 
in the blessed company of all faithful people, in the mystical body 
of God’s blessed Son ; regard on God’s part for the contrition 
of His sinful creature ; the acceptance of tears ; the alleviation 
of pain in due subordination to the sufferer’s higher good ; 
the strengthening of his soul by the Holy Spirit ; these are 
earnestly asked for by the minister, as on behalf of one whose 
only plea is the Divine mercy, and who avows his only trust to 
be in that mercy. 
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The seventy-first Psalm is then ordered to be said by the 
minister, in which the same truths are enforced, the same hopes 
are inspired, the same desires are expressed, only now in the 
very words of the Holy Spirit speaking by David. A sense of 
confidence in the Divine mercy is affirmed, based upon an 
experience of it, enjoyed (if not always rightly appreciated) 
from the very moment of existence; confidence in that God 
who is unchangeable in love, though the dispensations which 
He weighs out to His creatures may undergo a change in the 
form which they assume. In sickness, as in affliction of other 
kinds, men are too ready to regard the sufferer as stricken of 
God, and forsaken by Him. They could so regard even the 
Saviour of sinners, when, Himself without sin, He bore the 
sins of the whole world. But the believing sufferer, though he 
be suffered to fall (within limits) under the power of the enemy, 
is assured that God is never far from him, nor will be slow tc 
help him. In this confident assurance he is enabled to abide 
patiently, and to praise as well as to pray in the season of 
sickness. Therefore will he declare God to be righteous, though 
He afflicts—yea, righteous because He afflicts—and a Saviour 
at all times, even when He seems to destroy. Should health 
be restored, in the strength of that Lord he will go forth; or 
should sickness be prolonged, in that same strength he will 
endeavour to bear it; and he desires that life may be extended 
to him that he may show that strength to those who may be 
confirmed by it, as 4e has been. 

The psalm is followed by a short but earnest application for 
the continuance of that strength, to Him who has obtained it 
for His believing people, through the efficacy of His cross and 
passion. The minister is then directed to pray that the Almighty 
Lord may continue to be the sick man’s defence, as well as the 
source of those abiding convictions, under the influence of 
which he may never cease to trust in the one only name of 
Jesus for salvation. 

The office closes with that benediction which, in its threefold 
invocation of the one only God—of the Father, who is the 
source of all blessing, of the Son, who is the light, and whose 
life is the light of men, and of the Holy Spirit, who giveth 
peace—belongs to the Christian no less than to the Mosaic 
dispensation. 
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In commenting upon the office which has now passed under 
review, I may observe that the introductory sentence is rather 
to be taken as suggestive of what our feelings should be when 
entering upon so solemn a work, than as intended necessarily 
for use on every occasion. Anything which would give too 
much of formality or stiffness to our visit is to be avoided. 
The gravity, and withal the cheerful kindliness of the Christian 
pastor’s deportment at such a time, with some seasonable word 
of sympathy to the family of the sick person, or to the sufferer 
himself, form the best prelude to the service in which he is 
about to engage. 

As regards the rubric which directs that the minister shall 
examine whether the sick man “repent him truly of his sins, 
and be in charity with all the world,’ we may suppose that 
the framers of the office contemplated the management of the 
inquiry in a few carefully considered questions, expressed as 
nearly as possible in their own words: “ Dost thou truly repent 
thee of all thy sins?” ‘Art thou in charity with all men?” 
Exhortation and prayer in a form which will lead the sick man 
to put those questions to himself, and answer them as to the 
Lord, may from some points of view be deemed preferable. 
Except where a definite good is to be conveyed, which can be 
conveyed by none other means, or by none other which under 
the circumstances would be right, we shall wisely adopt that 
form by which the end may be attained with the least risk of 
causing distress, when the mind and body may be supposed to 
be in a highly sensitive condition, or of imparting even the 
appearance of unnecessary intrusion on the part of the minister. 
We need at times to be on our guard against the betrayal of 
anything like an unfavourable suspicion, founded upon what 
may or may not be accurate information, respecting the private 
life of the individual. He is now in the Lord’s hands, who 
knows all, who cannot be deceived, and is dealing with His 
afflicted servant as He sees best. It is for us to apply promptly, 
faithfully, but always humbly, lovingly, hopefully, the remedies 
which are entrusted to our care. The Master knows best how 
to overrule our offices for the sufferer’s good. 

I would extend the same caution to the rules which we may 
be disposed to prescribe for the guidance of our’ sick brethren 
after recovery. It is perhaps wiser to restrict ourselves to 
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certain duties of unquestionable obligation, and for the rest to 
leave the visitation of God, by the aid of His Word, and by the 
operation of His grace, to work its proper effect. We have to 
deal with many, very many, who may feel the truth of all we 
say, and will respond to all we say, so long as we confine 
ourselves to the all-important verities of our common salvation ; 
but their education, their place in society, and a variety of other 
circumstances, cause them to see things in a very different light 
from that in which we see them. We must make allowance 
for this. Our great aim will be to give them just views of 
repentance and faith and godliness, and to exhibit the Lord’s 
ordinances in connection with these in their true light, and to 
set the standard of God’s Word ever before them. 

‘Some whom we visit may be only in partial communion 
with our Church. We shall not on that account be less 
sedulous, less loving, in our ministrations to them. By our 
words and prayers we may lead them nearer to Christ ; they 
may carry the benefit of our ministrations elsewhere ; and so 
long as there be no compromise of truth, our kindness, in 
combination with our sound teaching, may be overruled for the 
building up of Christ’s Church, and for the edifying of His 
body in truth and love. 

I promised not to omit the case of one overtaken by sickness 
or accident in the commission of some sinful act. In every 
such case we can make an application of the Divine visitation, 
which in others we cannot. Wherever ostensibly and unde- 
niably there is sin to be repented of and forsaken, the inter- 
position of God, though it be only in the way of His ordinary 
providence, may be regarded as designed for correction. At 
the same time we shall bear in mind that it is the correction 
of mercy, if by grace it be rightly received and improved. We 
need to beware of severity, if the bias of our temperament be 
in that direction, as well as of too great leniency. We shall 
not give occasion to our suffering brother to think that the 
Judge is more merciful to him than his fellow-sinner. 

This sketch of the order for the visitation of the sick would 
be incomplete without some reference to what is so closely 
connected with it—the order for the communion of the sick. 
In connection with that order I would invite attention to the 
following points. We are authorized to administer the Holy 
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Communion to those who desire to receive it, and who through 
sickness or bodily infirmity are unable to resort to the church. 
It is required by the rubric that ¢iree other persons, or ¢zwo at 
least, should communicate with the sick person. A difficulty 
here will sometimes arise, owing. to the fact that the nearest 
relations or friends in attendance upon the sick person may 
not be in the habit of receiving the Holy Communion publicly, 
or possibly may never have received it at our hands. To allow 
persons to receive in private, who do not receive, or have no 
intention of receiving, the Holy Communion in public, would 
be as much against the discipline of the Church as it would be 
hazardous to the individuals themselves. At the same time, in 
the present condition of Christian society, which (as regards 
discipline and communion) is in many respects so abnormal, we 
do meet with well-disposed persons who are desirous of commu- 
nicating on such an occasion, and to whom the fact of so com- 
municating in private would be a step towards communicating 
in public. Shall I be wrong in saying that in such cases we may, 
without acting against the spirit of the Church’s rule, exercise 
a certain discretion? In this, as in many other cases, “we 
shall be so merciful that we be not too remiss, and so minister 
discipline that we forget not mercy.” 

I observe also in connection with this service, that where 
circumstances are such that the Holy Communion cannot be 
administered at all, the minister is instructed to assure the sick 
person that (mind and spirit being duly prepared) he does 
receive the body and blood of our Saviour to his soul’s health, 
though he receive not the sacrament with his mouth. Much 
consolation may be drawn from this direction, as declaratory of 
the judgment of our Church upon a very important point. The 
bodily reception of the sacrament caz be only occasional. The 
spiritual feeding upon Christ may be continuous; and the sick 
man may be encouraged to appropriate at all times the benefits 
of his Saviour’s death by faith, as well as to associate himself 
in spirit with those who are partaking of the memorial. May 
I point out for the consideration of my younger brethren, that 
it would not be well to make private communion too exclusively 
the one service of ministering to the sick? This might not only 
give rise to misapprehension, but would tend to render the 
ordinance itself less beneficial. 
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I notice one other point. In the case of one suffering from 
infectious sickness, the minister may communicate alone. This 
leads me to observe that, as regards our visits to cases of this 
character, the sixty-seventh canon is so worded as apparently 
to refer us back to our own conscientious judgment. In the 
endeavour to determine and act aright with a good courage, 
as we may have the mind and strength given to us, and at the 
same time, with the precautions due to ourselves and others, 
we shall not forget the tendency of the age to over-estimate 
the power of man in dealing with material forces, and to lose 
sight at the same time of the controlling though unseen hand 
of Him who worketh all in all by other laws and forces than 
those which are discoverable either by sense or by science ; nor 
shall we omit to pray that we may be preserved through any 
trial or danger to which we may deem it our duty to expose 
ourselves as partners of the sufferings of our sick brethren, in 
reliance upon the Divine protection and help. 

Ere I close, I feel that the question may be asked whether 
the framers of the office intended us to proceed in all cases 
after the same rule and method, in the case of the evil-doer 
and the unconverted, as in that of the true believer? There 
is, indeed, the most ample scope for, as well as the most urgent 
need of, a large and wise discretion in varying our procedure 
to meet cases which may so widely differ in many most 
important requirements. But it may be well to bear in mind 
that there are some fundamental truths upon which we must 
ever work, the atoning blood of Jesus Christ, the renewing 
grace of the Holy Spirit. Upon these must rest the hope of 
the saint no less than of the sinner. There must ever be faith, 
if there is to be well-founded hope; and though the man who 
has lived in sin, or unmindful of his Christian calling, must 
strive after faith in repentance and with tears, yet repentance 
cannot of itself generate faith. The quickening grace of God 
must be put before him, as that which alone can impart the 
life of faith to his awakened sorrowing heart ; and the genuine- 
ness of his faith must be shown in the continuity and consist- 
ency of his repentance, and of the fruits which spring from it. 
Our aim will be to deepen and strengthen it more and more. 
The rest is in the hands of Him who worketh according to the 
good pleasure of His will, and who can fulfil His good pleasure, 
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when and where we may least expect it, and far beyond what 
our poor services could claim. 

Let me say in conclusion, that there is no branch of pastoral 
work outside the walls of the church which will so repay your 
studies, your energies, and your prayers, as this. I should be 
withholding a source of encouragement to you, if I did not 
speak thankfully, though humbly, of the blessing which has been 
graciously vouchsafed to my own. May He, who alone can 
do so, grant His blessing a hundredfold to yours! Amen. 
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BY THE REV. CHARLES D. BELL, D.D.. HONORARY CANON 
OF CARLISLE, RECTOR OF CHELTENHAM. . 


XI—CHRISTIAN CHEERFULNESS. 


ONE of the great libels against religion is that it tends to make 
its professors unhappy and morose. Godliness is confounded 
with gloominess. The devil takes advantage of this idea to 
keep men back from Christ, and to give them a distaste for 
piety. It is his great object to associate religion with all that 
is forbidding and austere ; to represent it as the enemy of all 
that is bright, cheerful, pleasant, and to be desired. This is a 
conception of religion certainly not derived from the Testaments, 
Old or New; for the Bible is never weary of dwelling on the 
pleasures of piety, and of the happiness which it imparts to 
those who choose the service of God in preference to that of 
sin. Wisdom’s “ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. She isa tree of life to them that lay hold 
upon her, and happy is every one that retaineth her.” “Godli- 
ness has the promise of the life that now is, and of the life 
which is to come.” This is the burden of the Bible’s song, and 
it fills men’s ears again and again with the music of the strain. 
The lesson needs enforcing. Constituted as men are, with a 
heart naturally at enmity with God, and therefore at enmity | 
with His religion, they are not prepared to admit as a self- 
evident truth, that “the wisdom which cometh down from 
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above” is, in a real sense, its own reward. They are told that 
Christ’s yoke is easy, and His burden light ; but they are also 
told that the “yoke” and the “burden” entail the necessity of 
surrendering much which they think to be good, and of doing 
much which they believe to be hard. They jump, therefore, 
at the conclusion, that whatever advantage in the future the 
Christian life may secure, the present self-denial and endurance 
that it demands are enough to rob life of its cheerfulness, and 
to fill it with gloom. I believe it to be very important, both 
for the honour of God and the welfare of man, that this idea 
should be refuted, and that both by their lips and by their lives 
Christians should show that they are happy and cheerful, sunny 
and bright. 

In dealing with Christian cheerfulness, I would speak of the 
reasons which every servant of God has for a joyous demeanour, 
for maintaining that “merry heart” which Solomon says “ doeth 
good like a medicine,” and for avoiding that “broken spirit” 
which “drieth the bones.” 

There is a natural tendency in the Gospel to make us happy, 
and to infuse into the mind a calm, deep, and settled gladness. 
And this arises from the sense which it gives of acceptance 
with God, and which takes away the fear of His anger. 
“Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” “ Blessed,’ says the Psalmist—and 
he knew from his own experience the truth of his words— 
“ Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, and whose sin 
is covered.” Joy is the natural consequence of faith in God, 
of rest in His love, of the “peace which passeth all under- 
standing,” and of the “hope which maketh not ashamed.” The 
Christian is “filled with all joy and peace in believing ;” and 
whereas sin brings with it fear and unrest, religion gives glad- 
ness of heart which is real, deep, and abiding. It draws the 
sting out of conscience, and delivers us not only from the guilt, 
but likewise from the power, of sin. It brings order and light 
into the deep, dark chaos of the human soul, stilling its passions, 
soothing its strifes, subduing its inclinations, and introducing 
harmony where all was discord and tumult before. If at the 
time of that great change in our life which is known as con- 
version, when we feel sin to be a burden and a torment, and 
long to be delivered from it; when we feel humbled, abased, 
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and filled with shame, there is deep sorrow and remorse and 
self-accusation ; yet “blessed are they who so mourn, for they 
shall be comforted ;” and “they who sow in such tears shall reap 
in joy.” And if, as we pass through life, there must still be 
sorrow for our own sin, and for the world’s forgetfulness of God; 
if a shadow must often fall on our gladness, and we are “in 
heaviness through manifold temptations ;’ yet can we always 
rejoice in the great salvation and in the consolations of the 
Word of God. Indeed, there is no resting-place, no comfort 
for the many troubles and anxieties of life, but in those “ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises” which are all “yea and 
amen in Christ Jesus,” and which contain a “word in season” 
for every possible circumstance in which we may be placed. 
The Gospel of Christ is a gospel for the sad and sorrowful, 
the sick and the broken-hearted, the oppressed and the cast 
down. Christ drew to Himself, while He was on earth, the 
weary and heavy laden, the poor and the diseased, the sinful and 
the hopeless. There is a celebrated picture called “ Chrijsns 
Consolator,” in which Christ is seated as the central figure, 
with love in His eyes, and tenderness in His gestures, whilst 
around Him is a group of the wretched and despairing, the 
paralysed and the helpless, the lame, the blind, and the 
dumb ; and all faces are turned towards Him with the wistful 
gaze of entreaty and of hope. The picture embodies the truth 
of Christ’s attraction for the sorrowful. He drew all men to 
Himself, and He gave to all that came healing and rest, comfort 
and peace. He does so still. The poor come, and they are 
made rich in faith, and heirs of a heavenly kingdom ; the 
mourners come, and they are given “beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.” The anxious come, and they are bidden to “be 
careful for nothing,” to “cast all their care upon God;” for every 
lily of the field, and every bird of the air, the one by its beauty, 
and the other by its song, teaches us that the “tender mercies” of 
God are “over all His works.” The bereaved come, and they are 
told of “death abolished,” of “life and immortality brought to 
light through the Gospel,” and of a time when the sainted dead 
shall be restored to our embrace. The dying come, and they 
are given strength to walk calmly through “ the valley of the 
shadow of death,” because they know that the Good Shepherd 
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is near “to loose the silver cord, and break the golden bowl at 
the fountain,” because they feel that “ the everlasting arms are 
beneath, and the eternal God their refuge.” Surely with such 
hopes and consolations as these the Christian ought not to be 
gloomy or melancholy; at the very heart of his sadness there 
should be joy; if “sorrowful, yet should he be always rejoicing ;” 
and underlying all his troubles there should be that “merry 
heart” which, as Solomon says, “doeth good like a medicine.” 

It has been too much the fashion to confound saintship with 
sadness. The popular idea of the saint is that common to the 
literature and art of the middle ages. The medieval saint isa 
man with a pale face and ‘wasted form, worn by fasting and 
austerities, whose days are spent in mortification and self- 
inflicted tortures, and whose nights are passed in vigils and 
prayers. He is severe and morose, loves solitude and silence ; 
for him life has no brightness, human fellowship no joy, and the 
world is only a place of tears and temptation, where it is his 
melancholy destiny to live, and which it is desirable as soon sa 
possible to quit. 

This conception of the ideal saint is certainly not taken from 
the New Testament. I do not find that any of the apostles or 
disciples were men of gloomy aspect or morose spirit, or that 
they were enemies to the innocent enjoyments of life. They 
were men who did their work manfully and bravely, who went 
forth to the conflicts and sorrows of life with a calm and trustful 
spirit, and who “did eat their meat with gladness and singleness 
of heart, praising God, and having favour with all the people.” 
John, and Paul, and Peter, and Barnabas, “the son of consola- 
tion,” must have known that “joy of the Lord” which “is the 
strength of His people;” for their soul had found its rest in 
God; and the very knowledge that God was their strength 
must have shed a gladness over their whole demeanour, sobered, 
indeed, and chastened, but manly and noble and strong. They 
had their sorrows as they went forth to preach the Gospel of 
the grace of God, and entered the lists against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil; but beneath the surface of their sorrow 
there was peace; at the heart of their trouble there was joy, 
a “joy” which was “unspeakable and full of glory.” Indeed, 
this must have been the case, since under all circumstances 
they were able to pluck from the tree of life those fair fruits of 
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the Spirit—love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance. “Full of the Holy Ghost,” 
they must have carried with them wherever they went the 
sunshine and atmosphere of a breezy day, suggestive of health, 
bracing as the gales that blow over the downs, and cheerful as 
the morning sun when it shines in at the window. “Sorrow- 
ful, yet alway rejoicing,’ was their motto. “Troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, but not in despair; perse- 
cuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed,” was 
their song. 

But how was it with regard to our Divine Master, the model 
and example of the Christian life? Was He not “a Man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief”? Is there not a tradition 
in the Church, that though He was often seen to weep, He was 
never seen to smile? Whether this tradition has any real 
ground to stand on is very questionable ; but we cannot forget 
that the Word of God, which is a surer basis of belief than 
tradition, has said of Christ, “God hath anointed Thee with 
the oil of gladness above Thy fellows.” And we cannot but 
remember that “the Son of man,” unlike the stern and ascetic 
Baptist, “came eating and drinking ;” that He sat at the 
marriage feast; walked through the cornfields; and spent the 
close of many a weary day in the quiet communion of holy 
friendship in the happy home of Bethany. He that spake of 
the lily of the field, and its beauty; of the birds of the air, and 
their free and careless life; He that took little children into 
His arms to bless them, must He not have had a tender, 
winning way—a heart that delighted in all the works of nature— 

“the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky ”? 

Again, with regard to our Lord, He came to redeem the 
world, to bear its sins, to make atonement for transgression, 
and exhaust the wages due to our iniquities. In the carrying 
out of such a work, He had peculiar conflicts and temptations, 
very special griefs and anguish. Redemption could only be 
wrought out in tears and blood, in a “soul exceeding sorrow- 
ful even unto death,” and an agony so great that the cry of a 
tortured spirit rose to heaven: “ My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” The cross must have cast a shadow on 
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His path as He ever travelled onward through life, till the 
hour of His baptism in blood. 

But we, we are the redeemed, the delivered from the bon- 
dage of sin and Satan, and from the curse of death and hell ; 
and ours is “the glorious liberty of the children of God.” We 
are heirs of all the promises, and are able to “ rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God,” “the glory to be revealed.” Should we 
not then be merry and joyful, showing forth the praises of Him 
who hath “called us out of darkness into His marvellous light” ? 
If you achieve liberty for a land of slaves, the news will fly 
from hill to valley, and from valley to hill. At such glad 
tidings the people will be beside themselves with joy, and make 
forest and mountain ring with their triumphant songs. And 
if so, should not we “be glad in the Lord,” and “rejoice ever- 
more,” recording the marvellous things that He hath done ; 
how, with “ His own right hand and His holy arm,” He “hath 
gotten Him the victory”? Surely, as we think of all our 
causes for praise, we ought with some foretaste of its joys to 
sing the song of heaven: “Unto Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and His Father, to Him be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 

It may be taken, then, as an axiom, that if any man has 
reason for cheerfulness, the Christian is that man. If you take 
an unpolished diamond, and hold it to the light, it is clear, but 
dull, and reflects nothing ; whereas, if you hold up the stone 
after it has been cut, it glows and sparkles with a thousand 
rays, and seems to burn with many-coloured fires. It is a 
pleasure to see it. Now the difference between the diamond 
uncut and the diamond polished is the difference between the 
cheerful and the gloomy Christian. A cheerful, genial manner 
brings pleasure with it, often does good like a medicine, inspires 
courage into the heart of fear, and has the effect of bracing 
air or a healthy walk over the hills on the spirits of the anxious 
and the sad. We all know what a difference the manner of a 
physician makes in the sick room; how a cheerful voice and 
a bright face inspires courage, and does much to promote a 
cure; while a gloomy demeanour and a hopeless aspect depresses 
the patient, and retards his recovery. It is essential in many 
cases of moral and mental sickness that the clergyman who 
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enters the house of mourning to console, or who stands by the 
bed of sorrow to soothe, should, while charged with sympathy, 
' be a minister of hope, and not of despair, and that his very 
voice and manner should inspire courage, and be fitted to “ lift 
up the hands that hang down, and the feeble knees.” It is the 
same in all the relations of life. There is nothing so grateful, 
so calculated to lessen the sorrows that we meet, to soothe 
anxiety, to banish fear, as a bright and happy manner ; and 
few there are who can resist the music of a cheerful voice and 
the sunshine of a cheerful face. So true are the words of the 
wisest of kings and men: “A merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine ; but a broken spirit drieth the bones.” 

The conception of saintliness which connects it with melan- 
choly is a parody upon the Gospel of peace and hope and joy. 
The idea has doubtless gained encouragement from many of 
our popular hymns. They are often too plaintive, and too little 
joyful in tone. They take us too much into the wilderness, 
They are frequently but one prolonged sigh in the minor key. 
For instance, what truth is there in such a sentiment as the 
following, which occurs in a well-known hymn by Watts ?>— 


“* Lord, what a wretched land is this, 

That yields us no supply, 

No cheering fruits, no wholesome trees, 
No trees of living joy ! 

But pricking thorns through all the ground, 
And mortal poisons grow, 

And all the rivers that are found 
With dangerous waters flow.” 


People sing these verses in churches and chapels on the Sunday, 
and then they go to comfortable and happy homes, where God 
giveth them “all things richly to enjoy ;” and their experience 
of the Divine goodness is entirely out of harmony with the 
doleful words that were on their lips but a short time before. 
Surely the tone that breathes through this other hymn.is much 
more in accordance with the spirit of the Christian life :— 
“* Come, let us join our cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne ; 


Ten thousand thousand are their tongues, 
But all their joys are one.” 


I do not forget that in Christian cheerfulness there is a sobriety 
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which redeems it from levity and frivolity—a sobriety which 
chastens our mirth, and which arises from the knowledge of our 
sinfulness and the dishonour which is continually done to God 
in the world. And of course the Christian has his peculiar - 
griefs, which throw a shadow over his gladness, and fill his 
heart with trouble. Nevertheless the normal condition of the 
Christian should be one of cheerfulness of mind; he can in- 
dulge, like others, in the play of wit and humour, but his wit 
never hurts or wounds, and his humour never stoops to what is 
low and unworthy. There is a forked and lurid lightning that 
darts from the angry cloud to scathe and kill; there is a light- 
ning which plays tremulously round the mountain’s head on a 
summer’s eve, and which serves but to brighten the gloom and 
to irradiate the darkness. The Christian’s wit is like the latter ; 
and while it illuminates the gloom, it causes neither pain nor 
terror. No doubt we can all recall the names of Christians 
who, so far from being gloomy or morose, were happy and 
cheerful ; who were brave in life’s conflicts, and patient under 
its sorrows, and who had a right to a constant serenity and 
sweetness of manner, because they had regard to the true and 
grave side of all things, and reached their joys through the 
door of penitence and faith. Such blessedness of sanctified 
joy differs widely from the mirth condemned by Solomon, and 
concerning which he says, “Even in laughter the heart is 


sorrowful.” Nay, as he says again, “Sorrow is better than 
laughter.” “TI said of laughter, It is mad, and of mirth, What 
doeth it?” “As the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is 


the laughter of the fool.” Or, as the Saviour says, “Woe unto 
you that laugh now! for ye shall mourn and weep.” This is 
the laughter of the world at its feasts in the house of folly and 
debauchery ; it is the merriment that comes from fulness of 
wine or bread, for the malice that triumphs over a foe, or the 
passions that are moved by sensual joys. Such merriment is 
very far removed from Christian cheerfulness, which is quite 
consistent with laughter and buoyancy of heart ; for “there ‘is 
a time to laugh” as well as “a time to weep,” a time to kill 
the fatted calf, and call on our household to make merry; there 
are occasions when our mouth may be filled with laughter and 
our tongue with singing. But Christian cheerfulness is rather 
wont to express itself by a constant serenity of countenance 
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and sweetness of manner and presence of mind. ‘Those who 
are blessed with cheerfulness and joy are meek, calm, and com- 
posed ; a mild light beams from their eyes, and innocent truth 
dwells on their lips, and charity has its home in their hearts. 
There is exhilaration in their presence, and in their speech 
there are the sweet tones of harmonious souls; and content- 
ment is within their houses, and they tread the earth with the 
firmness and dignity of those who are conscious of possessing 
it, and keeping it under; and they mingle with men like those 
who see God continually, and have the light of His countenance 
cast upon their path. 

The sum, then, of the whole matter is this: let us cultivate 
a cheerful temper, remembering that we most honour, God by 
letting it appear that our religion gives us happiness and peace. 
Why should we ever be gloomy, or melancholy, or mourn? Are 
we not, as Christians, delivered from our fears by the assurance 
of God’s pardoning love? Are we not freed from anxiety by 
the knowledge that “all things work together for our good ” ? 
If our treasures are removed from earth, have we not “ treasures 
in heaven, where neither moth nor rust corrupt, and where thieves 
break not through nor steal”? Cannot God turn every loss 
into a gain, every affliction into a blessing, and make His grace 
so sufficient for us, and so perfect His strength in our weakness, 
that our peace shall flow like a river, and our path be “like 
the shining light, which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day”? 

If so, we may well carry with us, day by day, into duty, 
amidst conflict and trial, a cheerful, joyous, and untroubled 
spirit ; and let it be seen that we understand the meaning of 
Solomon’s words, “ A merry heart doeth good like a medicine ; 
but a broken spirit drieth the bones.” 

‘©Oh for a harp of heaven’s own gold! 
Oh for a well-tuned, perfect lyre ! 
That I God’s mercies, manifold, 
May celebrate as I desire, 

Like those who stand, 


With palms in hand, 
Upon the glassy sea of fire !” 
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Gditorial and Church Pomiletical Society’s Notices. 


We should be thankful if any of our readers would send us, for possible 
suggestions in the future, bills announcing their courses of sermons for Lent, 
Holy Week, and Easter, for this or previous seasons. 


All Literary communications respecting the Magazine to be addressed to 
the Editor, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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The next Lecture of the Session will be delivered on March Ist, the 
first Tuesday in the month, at three o’clock, in the Chapter House, 68, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 


Lecturer.—The Rev. FLAVEL S. COOK, D.D., Chaplain of the Lock Hospital, 
Paddington. 
Subject.—* Sympathy.” 
April sth. 
Lecturer.—The Rev. CHARLES A. Row, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
Subject.—“ A Clergyman’s Reading of Holy Scripture.” 
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Lecturer.—* The Rt. Rev. HENRY COTTERILL, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Subject.—* Hints on dealing with various forms of Infidelity.” 


Sune 7th. 


Lecturer—The Rev. W. Hay M. H. AITKEN, M.A. 
Subject.—“ Evangelizing Preaching.” 


Any Clergyman of the Church of England, or other Episcopal Church in 
communion therewith, or any Candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of the Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. HENRY LANSDELL, Eyre Cottage, The Grove, Blackheath, S.E. enclos- 
ing his subscription, and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical designation 
or cure, or, in the case of a candidate for Holy Orders, his College. ‘ 


The subscription to the Society and the Magazine (sent monthly, post free) 
is ten shillings (or $2. 50) a year to any one in the United Kingdom, America 
Canada, and the countries comprised in the Postal Union; or fifteen shillings 
in any other part of the world. Five shillings entitles to membership in the 
Society only. As these sums, however, leave only a very small margin for 


working expenses, it is requested that those who can do so will kindly add a 
donation. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to HENRY LANSDELL, at Dartmouth: 
Row, S.E. 
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Sympathy. 
BY THE REV. FLAVEL COOK, D.D., CHAPLAIN OF THE LOCK 
HOSPITAL, LONDON. 


A Lecture delivered in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, March ist, 1881, to the Mem- 
bers of the Church Homiletical Society. 


Most of the precious stones which St. John saw in his vision, 
garnishing the foundations of the heavenly city—jasper, 
chalcedony, emerald, sardonyx, sardius, beryl, topaz, chryso- 
prase, and amethyst,—are in the main only so many modi- 
fied forms of silica, that is, of rock-crystal; so the Church 
on earth is adorned with most fair and goodly gems—alms- 
giving, beneficence, benevolence, charity, compassion, mercy, 
pity, and sympathy; but the substance of all these is love, . 
which in a figure may well be called “rock-crystal,” the clear 
all-stainless attribute of the Lord our Rock. “God is love.” 
The word sympathy is not found in the English Bible, but 
in the Greek we find, “ We have not an high priest who cannot 
be touched (auvafjoat) with our infirmities” (Heb. iv. 15) ; 
“Ye had compassion (cuverafyoate) of me in my bonds” 
(Heb. Sey GA ees Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one 
of another (cupmalets), love as brethren” (1 Pet. iii. 8). 
Moreover, there are passages so plainly describing or implying 
sympathy as to leave no doubt concerning its nature and 
action ; see, for example, “Did not I weep for him that was in 
trouble ? was not my soul grieved for the poor?” (Job xxx. 25;) 
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“Surely He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows” 
(Isa. liii, 4); “In all their affliction He was afflicted” (Isa. 
Ixiii. 9); “Inasmuch as ye have done it (or, did it not) to one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it (or, did it not) 
to me” (Matt. xxv. 40, 45); “Rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep” (Rom. xii. 15); 
“ Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them ” 
(Heb. xiii. 3). “The communion of saints” implies sympathy, 
for “the members should have the same care one for another. 
And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it; or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with 
it” (1 Cor. xii. 25, 26). And the whole is summed up thus by 
St. John: “That ye may have fellowship with us: and truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus 
Christ” (1 John i. 3). 

Adam Smith, in his “ Theory of Moral Sentiments,’ made 
sympathy the basis of morals ; that was a confusion of thought, 
and as such we pass it by. There has been another false 
philosophy put forth, by Rochefoucauld, which would explain 
all our affections and actions as branches from one stem, that 
one being self-interest, and would misrepresent sympathy as a 
mere variety of selfishness; a man’s feeling for his neighbour 
being thus regarded as indirect or transformed feeling for him- 
self, imagined, for the moment, to be in that neighbour’s 
condition. We must not let that sophistry deceive us; we 
may lightly reply, If sympathy be selfishness, would that 
selfishness might more and more abound! call your philosophy 
egotism, or altruism, we will not quarrel with either title, as 
long as its meaning, when translated into practice, is “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

The solemn declaration, “He that loveth not knoweth not 
God” (1 John iv. 8), warrants the assertion, that whoso feels 
not sympathy is not a Christian. I venture to add _ this 
deduction, collected from many a page of Holy Writ, He who 
does not exercise and show the sympathy he feels, cannot be 
classed with “able ministers of the New Testament ;” and this 
it is which I desire to impress on all whom my words here 
spoken may reach. Supposing the question put, How are we, 
as clergymen, to exercise and show sympathy ?—the following 
notes and hints are offered as materials to serve toward the 
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framing of an answer; namely, publicly, in ministrations, and 
privately, in visitation of the sick and of the whole. 

I. Public. We should take heed to feel what we read out 
of the Holy Scriptures, and to read as we feel. Sympathy is 
the best teacher of elocution. Manifold wrong is done to the 
Bible, to the people, and to ourselves, if we read without 
expression—that is, without feeling—the touching stories, the 
grandly soaring prophecies, and the emotional poems of the 
Old Testament, and the yet more moving history of one life 
and death in the New Testament, as we might go over the 
genealogies, or the inventories of the Temple furniture. In 
like manner should we feel the prayers we recite. What range 
and opportunities, what demands for sympathy, we have in the 
Litany, to say nothing of other prayers! It needs all the heart 
of a Christian, and all the tongue can compass, to utter aright 
such sentences as, “That it may please Thee to defend, and 
provide for, the fatherless children, and widows, and all that are 
desolate and oppressed ; that it may please Thee to have mercy 
upon all men; that it may please Thee to forgive our enemies, 
persecutors, and slanderers, and to turn their hearts.’ How 
marked should be our utterance of—‘“In all time of our 
tribulation ; in all time of our wealth; in the hour of death, 
and in the day of judgment,’ (Good Lord, deliver us)! And 
who can do more than faintly mark the depth and height, the 
pathos and the triumph, of—“By Thine agony and bloody 
sweat; by Thy cross and passion; by Thy precious death and 
burial; by Thy glorious resurrection and ascension; and by 
the coming of the Holy Ghost,’ (Good Lord, deliver us)? 
The most correct articulation and pronunciation cannot make 
up for absence of sympathy in reading, any more than they can 
in music. Here be it observed that rapidity is the destruc- 
tion of sympathy. An organist can destroy the finest air ever 
composed, by merely playing it too fast; and a reader often 
mars the grandest chapters in the Bible by senseless, soulless 
hurrying along the sacred page. 

We often hear of “a hearty service;” we may be well 
assured that not all pleasant sounds with sights combined, not 
all that musical, scenic, and histrionic arts can do, have power 
to make such a service, if sympathy be lacking; on the other 
hand, wheresoever sympathy is, there is a hearty service—that 
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is, a service of the heart ; although we must bear in mind that. 
even this service is not necessarily according to knowledge of 
Divine truth. 

When we enter the pulpit, let us think of the needs of those 
before us, think of the occasions they present for sympathy ; 
some of their joys and sorrows we may know; more, many 
more, we may safely assume. Let the words, if not on our 
lips, be in our minds, “We also are men of like passions 
(6povomafets) with you.” It is a good rule to act on, that 
often the most effective way of saying you, is to employ the 
kindred pronoun we; but this must not be overdone. I have 
heard a zealous preacher say you and I, you and me, so many 
times in a sermon that it became tiresome. It is profitable 
for our readers to put before them pictures drawn from life, to 
speak with fellow-feeling of these, and so to reach the sympathies 
of those to whom we speak; for thus did He who spake as 
never man spake, and whom the people heard gladly. 

II. Private. The occasions for sympathy which visitation 
will give us may be divided roughly into three classes—bodily, 
mental, spiritual. 

1. Bodily. It appears to be almost forgotten by some good 
people that the Son of God manifested such practical sympathy 
for men’s bodies as He did. We should draw near to the sick 
with tenderness of manner; our step, voice, and touch should 
be gentle. Ask of the body’s condition, ask to know, and 
know to speak as befits the case. Take an interest in hearing 
of the better or the worse of pain, weakness, or change of the 
sick one’s feelings, and the physician’s opinion. Be not afraid 
of any disease, nor too delicate to sit near the sufferer. If we 
have skill to take due note of such signs as pulse and tongue 
and skin afford, so much the more will it be felt that the shep- 
herd cares for the sheep. As we should go gently into the 
sick room, so should we go slowly out; and while with the 
invalid, if we would reach the heart, we must take time, speak- 
ing both gently and slowly ; for sick folk never can be hurried. 

2. Mental. As much consideration is needed for approach- 
ing the sick in mind as the sick in body. We should go 
to them with God’s werd in our hearts, “I know their 
sorrows ” (Exod. iii. 7). We may be called to pass quickly from 
the house of feasting to the house of mourning, from the 
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wedding of one parishioner to the darkened windows and the 
weeping family of another. Heart-aches, disappointments of 
the young, ruin of the man of business, anguish of the inno- 
cent wife because of a husband’s crime, distress of sisters at 
the discovery of a brother’s or a sister’s fall, bereavement of 
children, oppression under the cruel, anxieties as to the life or 
death of others, poverty, family strife, ignorance, mental weak- 
ness, and last, most difficult to deal with, what is commonly 
called nervous or mental depression. To cure any of these 
griefs, to remove one of these burdens, may be beyond our 
power, but we can assuage the inward smart, we can put the 
hand of sympathy under the heavy load, and if we can do but 
a very little to lighten it, that little is worth all our effort. In 
many sad cases it would be wise to do for a little while as Job’s 
friends when they came to him——“ they sat down with him, .. . 
and none spake a word unto him: for they saw that his grief 
was very great” (Job ii. 13). In silence there may be truest 
sympathy, and this the sorrowing will feel. There are other cases 
in which we should most fitly do as we read of Job, “They 

. comforted him over all that the Lord had brought upon 
him ; every man also gave him a piece of money.” 

3. Spiritual. When one who is troubled by doubts tells us 
his thoughts, we should not set him down as an unbeliever, or 
call upon him to profess, merely in obedience to the authority 
of the Church, a belief he does not possess ; but, remembering 
Thomas, and how the Lord satisfied that sceptic by offering 
him the evidence he desired, let us try to give this doubter 
reasons for believing. We must not undervalue reason, or con- 
demn inquiry, but gently lead minds as they will allow, and as 
God will enable us. The next one we meet may be in per- 
plexity as to what to believe, which path to take, having become 
distracted in the cross-roads by facts or fallacies, or, which is 
most likely, by a mixture of both, which he finds too hard for 
him. Reasoning ¢o the Scriptures, and reasoning from the 
Scriptures, will be our duty with such an one; and we should 
avoid harshness and hastiness while we discuss his difficulties. 
Many such souls are like the cattle of which;Jacob said, “ If 
men should overdrive them one day,..., they... . will 
die.” The tempted, both those who are careless about their 
danger, and those who fear they may be overcome of evil, 
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we should faithfully warn ; but in some.cases encouragement 
and spiritual tonics, which God’s Word contains, will be more 
profitable. Those who labour under convictions have more than 
common need of sympathy ; for without it they may abandon 
themselves to despair. Those who have fallen into sin, even 
great sin, must not be cut off from our sympathy. The sharp 
rebuke, the discipline of separation, may be fully administered, 
according to apostolic rule, yet in fellow-feeling, for we are 
fellow-sinners ; and “God is able to graff them in again.” To souls 
in doubt and darkness, to souls whose way seems hedged up, 
to the tempted, to the conscience-stricken, to the straying, and 
to the fallen, to all these and to others, likewise, we must extend 
our sympathy. We must show that we feel for, and feel with, 
those who cannot see and say as we desire, and try to direct 
them, putting ourselves in their places, to help them, correct 
them, restore them, confirm them. Teaching the general princi- 
ples of reasoning, application of such first principles to particular 
instances, explanation of things misunderstood, will be most 
serviceable for many, rebuke for a few, medicine for some, 
cordials for others, patience with all. Thus we can, and we ought 
to execute the pastoral office according to the patterns and in- 
structions set before us in such passages as—“ Who can have 
compassion on the ignorant, and on them that are out of the 
way; for that he himself also is compassed with infirmity” 
(Heb. v. 2). “Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness, considering thy- 
sclf, lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens” 
(Gal. vi. 1, 2). “And the servant of the Lord must not strive ; 
but be gentle unto all, apt to teach, patient. In meekness in- 
structing those that oppose themselves” (2 Tim. ii. 24, 25). 

On the showing of. sympathy, let me still say a few words. 
We dwellers in the isles of the West are not an emotional or a 
demonstrative race; our education and social usages tend to 
keep down manifestations of feelings ; we are afraid to let our 
hearts be seen at the windows of our eyes, to let our tongues 
express the thoughts which strive for utterance. Here is a 
danger of our sympathy being stifled. But, while maudlin or 
hysteric words and actions should certainly be. shunned as 
unworthy and injurious, I do venture to plead for nature, and 
to say, Let heart, eye, tongue, and hand feel, practise, and show 
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sympathy in just harmony. Have we not seen, have we not 
felt at some time, what a charm, what a power, is in a tone, a 
look, a touch? It has come to be reckoned unmanly to let a 
tear be seen. But is it so? Nay, rather let us learn of the 
Son of man, who said to another, “ Weep not,” but did so 
Himself. “Jesus wept.” 

Knowledge is power. Sympathy is knowledge, for sympathy 
is love, and love is the quickest, subtlest of all knowledge ; 
therefore sympathy is power. When love enters, it is as when 
the pilot goes on board a ship which accepts his service ; he for 
the time takes command of all, and for the welfare of all makes 
the ship his own until anchor is cast in the haven where they 
would be. . 

Sympathy consoles the afflicted, and the suffering members 
of Christ have a right to such consolation. In St. James’s 
definition of pure and undefiled religion, the first-named element 
is “to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction.” 
From many a Gethsemane there are voices still crying to God, 
and saying also to us, “ Tarry ye here, and watch with me.” 
Let us beware lest, like the disciples who were thus besought, 
we be found asleep. 

Sympathy commends the Gospel, and us its ministers, to 
those who know not the truth. As many as have no spiritual 
and experimental knowledge of Christ must be ignorant of His 
sympathy, and of that which is practised for Him, and after His 
example. To such persons Christian sympathy may be as a 
revelation of Christ. Remember how powerful the Gospel was 
at the first entrance of its words and acts into the dense mass of 
heathenism which had lain for ages uncared for, unfelt for by 
philosophers and rulers. The ignorant, the slave, the conquered, 
the captive, leaped up with new pulse and manhood at the 
touch of a hand unseen except by faith; that hand which 
shrank not from the Jeper; and “Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” inspired 
the crushed and the abject with might and courage too strong 
for Roman iron, with wisdom more than a match for Grecian 
wit, and, better still, with love that nothing could quench, love 
which counted death for Jesus gain. 

Sympathy cannot be exercised for others without reflex 
benefit to ourselves, without softening and sweetening our own 
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nature. By the act of chafing others who are chilled, our own 
blood is warmed. And having said this, it is fit that I should 
now add three cautions. 

First caution. Great as your compassion may be for nervous, | 
depressed, and hypochondriac persons, do not bemoan them, or 
so show pity for them as to confirm them in their dejection and 
fear, or, it may be, in their delusions. In such cases, true sym- 
pathy may seem to be unsympathetic, and, just as sprinkling 
with cold water serves to restore one who is fainting, so a judi- 
cious application of kindly little shocks may rouse to new 
activity one who is sinking into melancholy. 

Second caution. Beware of so showing sympathy as to bring 
man or woman, old or young, to lean upon you. We might, in 
ignorance, think it good for them, as it is certainly flattering to 
our vanity, to find that we have become necessary to them ; but 
no one is necessary save the Lord Himself; it is on His arm, 
not on ours, they must lean. As physicians, it must be our 
study to train the weak to walk without crutches. There are 
very many amiable and feeble natures who will almost throw 
themselves on us, but it must not be so allowed; it is for us to 
brace them up for work, bid them, in the name of the Lord, 
arise and walk. Peter took the lame man by the right hand, 
and lifted him up; yes, but we may be sure the Apostle did not 
keep hold of his hand after his feet and ankle-bones received 
strength. Then the healed man leaped and walked, and 
entered with Peter and John into the Temple. There is a 
system which, on principle, stunts human souls as the Chinese 
do their women’s feet, marring God’s work ; and as the Chinese 
call their deformity beauty, so the sacerdotal practitioners to 
whom I refer call their binding and crushing spiritual direction, 
and the resulting lameness they miscall faith. We, brethren, 
have not so learned Christ, and the liberty which is in Him. 
Our practice is to be of the orthopedic sort, not to make cripples, 
but to cure them. 

Third caution. Take care that sympathy do not begin and 
end in feeling ; provide an object for it, and this for your own 
sake, as well as for others. Emotions or affections felt, which 
have no outlet into action, weaken the life within, as a hungry 
stomach is injured even by appetite, if food be not supplied, 
We should learn of the good Samaritan’s practical sympathy. 
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We have referred to the figure used by St. Paul (1 Cor. xii.), 
in which he argues from the Divine purpose “that there should 
be no schism in the body.” I would add, in connection with 
what has been now said as to action, an illustration which carries 
on the argument. In the human body there is a most important 
complex nerve, called by anatomists the great sympathetic, which 
has for its office to connect and harmonize the various functions 
of divers organs ; it does not exist only to register sensations, 
but to regulate many parts in the unity of vital action. What 
this nerve is to the natural body, such is sympathy to that 
mystic organization of which the Apostle speaks, adding, “ Now 
ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular.” 

Speaking to young men, I may say, You will all become 
richer as you grow older. Time will add to your wealth of 
experience. Sickness, pain, weakness, anxiety, bereavement, 
vexation, loss, disappointment, open trials, secret sorrows, will 
overtake you ; they will be your monitors in our Master’s school, 
and it will be your privilege to use them all for the perfecting of 
your sympathy. There is a tenderness of heart, there is a quick- 
ness of sensibility, which can hardly be acquired except by those 
disciples who “rejoice in the Lord alway,” and who have also, 
like their Lord, become “ acquainted with grief ;” they know, 
as others cannot, the power of the saying, “that we may be able 
to comfort them which are in any trouble by the comfort where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of God” (2 Cor. i. 4). The most 
Christlike Christians appear to me as an A®olian harp, which 
gives forth notes of music, bright or sad, to every breeze which 
touches the responsive chords; or as a lake amid the mountains, 
which mirrors every tree and rock on its banks, the dark crags 
on high, the changing clouds, and heaven’s unchanging blue above 
the whole. 

Are these things now under our consideration to be studied 
and practised, that the clergyman may be a well-graced actor in 
his private exhibitions and in his public Sunday performances, 
winning admiration and praise of men? Perish the thought ! 
No, but that the servant may be a living likeness of Him whom 
he serves, an “epistle of Christ, known and read of all men,” 
that they may “glorify our Father who is in heaven.” Our 
motives may be unknown, our words and deeds may be mis- 
understood ; the sympathy we show may be derided as affecta- 
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tion, or effeminacy, or sentimental weakness, or as put on for the 
sake of praise or gain. Let us reply to such in better words 
than our own. Even so, for gazz: “I have made myself servant 
unto all, that I might gain the more ; to the weak became I as 
weak, that I might gain the weak; I am made all things to 
all men, that I might by all means save some” (1 Cor. ix. 
4Oy.2 2): 

To know these things, and do them, one thing is needful, 
first and last—faith. “ First,” for by faith we come to the 
Lord Jesus, cleave to Him, trust in the truth of His word, the 
efficacy of His atoning blood shed in the one sacrifice of 
Himself once for all offered, and the power of His resurrection. 
Thus believing we are justified from all sin; by faith we are 
united to the Son of God, and the Holy Spirit makes us 
like-minded, like-hearted with Him. “Last;” for it is written, 
“We are made partakers of Christ, if we hold fast the be- 
ginning of our confidence steadfast unto the end” (Heb. iii. 
14). This faith “worketh by love.” They only can fully 
sympathize with, that is, love their neighbours, who have first 
learned to say, “We have known and believed the love that God 
hath to us” (1 John it. 16). “Jesus Christ, . . .. that loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in His own blood” (Rev. i. 5). 
Then they feel the urgency of the precept, and gladly yield to 
its impulse—“ This is My commandment, that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you” (John xv. 12). 

So learning as the Spirit teaches us, so believing as the 
Father commands us to believe, so loving as the Son sets us 
the example of loving, let us by sympathy imitate Christ, set 
forth Christ, and glorify God in Christ. So doing, we shall 
be channels of blessing to others, and shall have wells of 
blessing in ourselves. Thus shall we attain our highest life on 
earth, according to the inspired description, “ He that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him” (1 John iv. 16). 
Thus also we shall be helping to bring to pass the fulfilment of 
our Redeemer’s prayer—* That they all may be one; as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in them, that they also may be one 
in us; that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me” 
(John xvii. 21). 
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Outlines of Sermons from the 
Ghurch’s Serbices. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


April 14th. 
Thursday before Caster. 


SED, WC, Sal 17 Gos. Luke xxiii. I. Pss, \xxi.—lxxiv. 
Less. Hos. xiii. 1—15 ; John xvii.; Hos. xiv.; John xiii. 1—36. 


FREE PARDON. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH GOULD, M.A., ASSISTANT MASTER, REPTON 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HosEA xiv. 4, 8.—‘“‘ Twill heal their backslidings, Iwill love them freely. Ephraim 

shall say, What have Ito do with idols? Ihave observed him and heard him. Lam like 
a green fir tree. From me ts thy fruit found.” 
Wuy is this chapter specially suitable for the eve of Good Friday? 
Because it is the farewell voice of a prophet, in whose writings we 
find the clearest description of (1) Man’s Sin, (2) God’s Love, (3) Free 
Forgiveness, (4) Unfeigned Repentance. 

I. Hosea draws a dark, but faithful picture of the sin of God’s people. 
Idolatry, fraud, uncleanness, frequent bloodshed (blood touching blood). 
(Cf. Pusey on Hosea, Introd., p. 2.) 

N.B.—The darker the sin, the greater the marvel of free forgiveness. 

II. Hosea sets forth most clearly God’s tender love, and His unwilling- 
ness to give up His people, His readiness to pardon, His invitations to 
confess sin and return (i. 11, ii. 23, iii. 15, v. 15, vi. I, X- 12, Xlll. 14 5 
cf. Rom. v. 8, 1 John iv. 10, with Hos. ii. 14, xi. 9, xlil. 9). 

N.B.—If we think it easy for God to forgive sin, it is because we do 
not sufficiently realize its true nature. 

III. Hosea, in chapter xiv., puts into the mouth of God’s people the 
language of true repentance. Is not this a remarkable instance of the 
Spirit helping human infirmities ? (Rom. viii. 26.) 

Observe the form which it takes. 

1. A confession of iniquity, and of the need of pardon (ver. i. 2), and 
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of the inadequacy of sacrifice to purge the conscience. (Cf. Ps. li. 15— 
17; Mic. vi. 8.) [73.] 

[Calves of the lips; that is, sincere confession and thanksgiving. ] 

2. Renunciation of old sins—particularly, trusting to other nations 
(Assyria and Egypt) for help, and to the arm of flesh (horses) (cf. 
Deut. xvii. 16), and idolatry. 

N.B.—Repentance means a change of heart and of life, not merely 
regret and remorse [74] [75]. 

3. Distrust of self. ‘Iam like a green fir tree ” [which can bear no 
fruit, but only fuel for burning—nothing but leaves]. (Cf. Rom. vi. 
21, 22.) 

IV. Hosea was permitted to express God’s encouragements to His 
repenting people, in the form of a short dialogue. 

Israel. What have I to do with idols? 

Jehovah. I have seen him and observed him. 

N.B.—God graciously observes the first inclination of man’s heart 
towards Him. Cf. Luke xv. 20: ‘ When he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him.” (Cf. also Isa. lvii. 18, lxiv. 5.) 

Israel. I am like a green fir tree. 

Jehovah. From Me is thy fruit found. 

N.B.—This falls in with other promises. (See Joel il. 25 ; Ezek. xxxvili. 
9; Rom. viii. ro.) 

Is any so dead as to be beyond the power of Him who raised 
Lazarus ? 

Observe, ver. 8 may be thus summed up: 1. Renunciation; 2. Ac- 
ceptance ; 3. Humility; 4. Graces. 

V. “Whoso is wise will observe these things.” This is Hosea’s own 
summary of his teaching; and is our justification for applying the Old 
Testament as we do. God’s dealings with Israel are not isolated, but 
typical, facts. God’s feelings towards man are not changed, but explained, 
by the New Testament. Man’s dispositions continue as they ever were, 
though the forms of sin may vary. 

The application to Good Friday is obvious. 

N.B.—The sufferings of Christ are both the measure of sin and the 
witness of love. (Cf. Hutchings’ “Aspects of the Cross,” pp. 47, 58, 
66, 67.) [76.] 
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April 15th. 
Good Friday. 


£p. Heb. x. 1. Gos. John xix. 1. Pss, xxii., xl., liv.; Ixix., Ixxxviii. 
Less. Gen. xxii. I—20 ; John xviii.; Isa. lii. 13—liii.; 1 Pet. ii. 


THE WORK FINISHED. 
BY THE REV. E. R. BERNARD, M.A., VICAR OF SELBORNE. 
JOHN xix. 30.—‘‘ /t ts finished.” 


GREAT sayings are short. One word (reréAcorax) from faint lips, but 
it has not “ passed away.” 

Take it on two sides. He has done 7s work ; what we need is done. 

I. Ais work was done. How rise to what the Son of God felt and 
meant in this? By steps. 

1. Men say teréAcorau. 

(1) You have said it. (a) Some work in trade, in fields, has been 
hard, trying, or tedious, constantly hindered. Perseverance conquers. 
It is finished. What satisfaction! (8) A longer work, an object of half 
your life, buying a bit of land, settling an old claim. The day comes, 
the last receipt is given. It is finished, the aim of constant thought and 
sacrifice. 

(2) Rise above your own experience. Imagine one in higher position, 
wider aims. Convinced of crime of slavery, he will awaken conviction 
in nation, get right done. He labours day and night, tide ebbs and flows 
with him. At last Act passed. That to which life, powers, means, 
prayers were given is finished. 

2. That was a great work. But a greater to free not part, but all, 
from worse slavery. This /vo took a life, not Ue only, death also, death 
not of man only, but of Son of God. He who had done this, hanging 
on the cross, looking back to work, forward to effect, said, “It is 
finished.” 

[No zarrow sense here. Not, My pain is over, nor even, My life and 
humiliation is over. Not end of these is reached, but end of these is won. | 
His redeeming work was finished. Divide the many thoughts combined 
in one. 

(1) (a) Zypes and (8) Prophecies of Old Testament (of which Ps. Ixix. 
21 is representative) were finished. 

(2) The will of the Father (John iv. 34, and xvii. 4) [77]. 

(3) His own longing desire to save. 
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Allthese were finished. Triumphant word! all seemed lost, but all 
was gained. 

II. What man needed was done, and absolutely. You in your work 
finish your part, only to hand it on to others. Not so redemption; all 
sin atoned for, once for all ; kingdom of heaven opened to all believers. 
There was joy there for Him, there is doctrine here for us [78]. 

III. Lesotce, then, in this. 

1. But can redemption, though finished, save those who feel no need ? 
There must be (1) Repentance. Oh! how can my sin be put away ? 
(2) Faith. Thou canst save. I come to Thee. Then power comes out 
from the cross. Then this reréXkeorar becomes yours as well as His [79]. 

2. Pray thus : Give me grace to (1) repent, (2) believe, that I may see 
the cross (a) to-day (Good Friday) ; (@) daily; (y) clearest in death. 

Then, when sense of incompleteness of life (details and whole) is 
bitter, you will hear Him say, “It is finished.” ‘Yes, Lord, I have 
finished nothing ; Thou hast finished all; I rest on that.” 


April 16th. 
Guster Chen, 


Ep. 1 Pet. ili. 17. Gos. Matt. xxvii. 57. 25s. Ixxix.—lxxxy. 
Less, Zech, ix.; Luke xxiii. 50; Hos. v. 8, to vi. 4; Rom. vi. i—14. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE SHADES. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM SINCLAIR, M.A., VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, 
WESTMINSTER, AND CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

1 PET, ili, 19, 20.—“‘ By which also He went and preached unto the spirits in 
prison,” etc. 

I. 1. Description of the moment after the last gasp of our 
Lord’s human body. 

What became of His spirit ? 

2. This verse gives us a beautiful glimpse of its blessed occupation in the 
shadowy realm of the departed, while the body was lying cold and silent. 


II. 1. The intermediate state described by the Jews as— 
(1) The garden of Eden (Paradise, Luke xxiii. 43). 

(2) Under the throne of glory (under the altar, Rev. vi. 9). 

(3) In Abraham’s bosom (Luke xvi. 22). 

2. By the fathers. 
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(1) Justin Martyr. “Those who say that immediately after death 
their souls are taken up to heaven are not to be accounted either 
Christians or Jews.” 

‘The souls of good men remain in a better, of bad men in a worse 
place, awaiting the time of judgment.” 

(2) Tertullian, “The souls of all men go to the shades till the 
resurrection.” 

(3) Irenzeus. “The souls of Christ’s disciples go into the invisible 
place prepared for them, and there remain awaiting the resurrection.” 

(4) Origen. ‘‘ Not even Apostles have received their perfect bliss.” 

(5) Lactantius. “ Let no one think that souls are judged immediately 
after death ; for they are all detained in the same common place.” 

(6) Hilary. ‘The faithful who depart out of the body are reserved 
in the safe keeping of our Lord for an entrance to the kingdom of 
heaven, being in the meantime placed in Abraham’s bosom.” 

(7) Ambrose. ‘‘The souls await the reward which is in store for 
them. Some pain awaits, others glory. But in the meantime the former 
are not without trouble, nor are the latter without enjoyment.” 

(8) Augustine. “The time between death and the final resurrection 
holds the souls in hidden receptacles, according as each soul is meet 
for rest or punishment.” 

3. By Scripture. 

(1) No soul yet in consummate bliss (John iii. 13; Luke xxiii. 43 ; 
Rey. vi. 7; compare Gen. xxxvil. 35 ; Num. xvi. 30; Isa. xiv.). 

The resurrection, or last day, is the argument for hopes and fears, 
not the moment after death (Matt. xiii. go, xvi. 27, xxv. 31—33; 
Mark viii. 38; Luke xiv. 14; John v. 28, 29; Acts xvii 31; 1 Cor. xv.; 
PCOPnIVat five ro, i Phil lil, 20,21; Colail..43 4. Thess. iv. 13 
Eve oe ore lnessalsO—10; 2 lim. iv. 1,3; Hebp.ix. 27, 28; 
Jasve 7; 5; IePets iv. 6, Vv. 4; (2: Pet. ill, 1o—12; Rev. xx, 1315). 

(2) The soul is not asleep (x Sam. xxviii, 11, 14; Luke xvi. 27, 28; 
Rev. vi. 9—11 ; Luke xxiil. 43, 46; Matt. x. 28; Acts vil. 59; Heb. 
Mii 23 5 Pub in 23s COM Vs 2,2, 0-3), 

(3) In a state of partial bliss or partial misery. (The previous pas- 
sages, and Rom. viii. 19 —23; Heb. xi. 40; Luke xvi. 23.) 

III. Our Lord’s descent into hell (the shades). 

1. Insisted on by the fathers against the Apollinarian heresy that our 
Lord had no rational human soul. 

2. In Scripture (1 Pet. ili. 19, the text ; Eph. iv. 9; Acts il. 27—31). 

3. (1) Hermas and Clement of Alexandria thought the Apostles as 
well as Christ preached in the shades. 
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(2) Irenzeus had it from a presbyter who had heard hearers of the 
Apostles, that our Lord preached to all the dead, and that the just, and 
the prophets, and the patriarchs believed, and were forgiven. 

4. What says the Scripture ? 

(1) That “though put to death in the flesh, He was quick in His 
spirit, in which He went and preached to the spirits who were in safe 
keeping, who sometime were disobedient in the days of Noah.” 

(2) Three points clear: (a) The preaching of the disembodied spirit 
of Christ among the shades; (8) The special singling out of those 
formerly disobedient ; (y) The special singling out of the contempo- 
raries of Noah. 

(3) The result of the preaching is left entirely out, and conjecture is 
useless ; perhaps it was a heralding, proclamation, or announcement of 
the glories of redemption, rather than an exhortation. The souls in 
the shades would not be omniscient, and the events of Calvary would 
be news to them. 

(4) The most probable view is that He preached to all those who 
would come either under the category of God-fearing Hebrews or the 
upright Gentiles of Rom. ii. 13, 14; but that, as St. Peter was probably 
writing in the East, amongst Manichees (who quoted the deluge as a proof 
of the equality of the principle of evil with God), he singled out those 
who suffered by the deluge in answer to some local controversy, and 
showed how even some of them may have repented, although it had been 
too late for them to enter the ark, and they were necessarily drowned 
notwithstanding their repentance, and how they would be affected by 
the recent event of Christ’s descent into the shades. 


IV. Conclusion. 

1. The unutterable delight that must have been caused by this 
Ministry of Hades. 

2. The ceaseless beneficence of Christ. 

3. We must never slumber at our posts ; never weary in well-doing ; 
work “without ceasing,” as well as pray “ without ceasing.” 
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April 17th. 
Gaster Dav, 


Ep. Col. iii. 1, Gos. John xx. I. P5S5.11.5 Vyas, (CXie 3 CX, CX1Viy CXVII. 
Less, Exod. xii. I—29 ; Rev. i. 10o—19 3 Exod. xii, 29, or xiv. ; John xxii. 19, or Rev. v. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


BY THE REY. J. GRITTON, D.D., SECRETARY OF THE LORD’S-DAY OBSERVANCE 
SOCIETY, 


JOHN xx. I—10.—‘“‘ The first day of the week.” 

Lntroduction. 

1. The day preceding was the last divinely recognized Sabbath of 
the Mosaic economy. 

2. Therein we see (1) Jesus dead ; (2) The tomb filled; (3) Hearts 
empty and hungering; (4) A Divine plan, (a) unfulfilled (Acts iii. 18), 
(8) apparently frustrated (Luke xxiv. 21). 

3. A day of gloom, of Satanic triumph: the one Dies non of human 
history. 

4. The shadow of that unsabbatic Sabbath was still upon the disciples 
(Luke xxiv. 11). 

5. They came one after the other, expecting (1) A dead Saviour 
(Mark xvi. 1—3); (2) An occupled tomb (John xx. 9); (3) A disap- 
pointed hope (Luke xxiv. 15). 

I. The facts of the day. 

1. The tomb was empty (Matt. xxviii. 6; Mark xvi. 6). 

2. Life had vanquished death. 

3. The dead Jesus had become the living one (Rev. i. 18). (1) Put 
to death in weakness ; raised in power (2 Cor. xili. 14). (2) Delivered 
on account of offences ; raised again on account of justification (Rom. 
iv. 25). (3) Death endured, and He who was dead now the Prince of 
life (Acts ili. 15). 

II. The character of the day. 

1. Divinely appointed (Exod. xx. 8—11; Ps. ii. 7, and cxviil. 21— 
24, compared with Acts iv. 11 and xiii. 33) [80]. 

2. The day of joy (Ps. cxviii. 24). 

3. Memorial of (1) The new creation (Rev. iii. 14; Eph. ii. 10, iv. 
24); (2) The greater redemption (1 Cor. i. 30; Heb. ix. 12). 

4. Promise of the Sabbatismos (Heb. iv. 9, 10). 

s. The true Sabbath, speaking of rest [81] (1) of conscience (Heb. 
x. 2); (2) of heart (Heb. iv. 3). 

VOL, XII. 14 
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6. The Lord’s day. (1) Authoritative ; (2) separated. 

7. The first day, (1) In excellency and glory (Ps. cxviii. 22). (2) In 
order—(a) Rest, refreshment, privilege, going defore (8) service and 
duty [82]. 


III. The lessons of the day. 

1. Accusations against Jesus as sinner and blasphemer disproved 
(Matt. xxvi. 65; Luke xi. 15). 

2. He died not for His own sins (Rev. i. 5). 

3. He gave Himself to death for us, that He might destroy death 
(2 Tim. i. 10; Heb. ii. 14, 15). 

4. He died once ; He lives to die no more (Rom. vi. 9). 

5- His resurrection declares Him to be the Son of God (Rom. i. 4; 
Acts xiil. 33). 

6. He lives ever, to save utterly (Heb. vii. 24, 25). 

7. For His people He obeyed, suffered, died, rested in Hades, and 
for His people He rises (Isa. xxvi. 19; John xiv. 19; Rom. vi. 8). 

8. The Head has risen; the body must rise (Eph. i. 22 ; Col. i. 18). 

g. His endurance of death and Hades destroyed them as substance, 
leaving to His people but the shadow (Heb. ii. 14, 15; Ps. xxiii. 4). 

10. Henceforth the dead faithful are sleepers in Jesus—waiting for 
the morning (1 Thess. iv. 14, and v. ro) [83]. 

11. Now His people hear His voice and live, then they shall hear 
His voice and rise (John v. 25, 29). 


Reflections. 

1. God has joined the day and the resurrection [84]. 

2. To neglect the day is to show (1) ingratitude for the perfected 
salvation which it proclaims ; or, (2) forgetfulness thereof. 

3. To keep now the Yewish Sabbath or Sabbaths [85], (1) is to 
forget or to deny that Christ is risen; (2) is to go back (a) from sub- 
stance to shadow, (8) from full fruition to beggarly elements. 

4. Let us not seek the living among the dead. He is not there, He 
is risen. 
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April 18th. 
Soudan in Gaster Teck. 


Ep. Acts x. 34. Gos. Luke xxiv. 13. Pss, XC.—xCiv. 
Less, Exod. xv. 1—22; Luke xxiv. 1—13 ; Cant. ii. 10; Matt. xxviii. r—10, 


GLEAMS OF LIGHT. 


PY THE REV. FREDERICK R. WYNNE, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. MATTHIAS’, 
DUBLIN. 

LUKE xxiv. 31.—“ And their eyes were opened, and they knew Him; and He vanished 
out of their sight.” 

Curist was close to these men, walking with them, speaking to them 
(outward influence). Their hearts burned (inward influence). Yet they 
did not recognize Him. 

He granted their prayer—went in with them. As He blessed and 
brake the bread—familiar act, gesture, look, voice—they knew Him; 
beautiful touch of nature, life-like proof of reality of story. 

Then “ He vanished.” Not consistent with probation of earthly life 
that Christ should be long visible to disciples. They must “walk by 
faith, not by sight;” a gleam was all that could be given. But that 
gleam influenced their whole life—gave confidence, courage, joy. 

This history repeats itself — 


I. Ln the history of Christs people. 
The walking with Christ without recognizing Him; the sudden 


flashing out of His presence through little incidents; the quick dis- 
appearance of the vision of gladness. 

1. In trying todo our duty, to act on principle, with conscience alive, 
yet no happy personal knowledge of Christ—religion genuine, but sad. 
Christ present really, but ‘“‘ eyes holden” [86]. 

2. Then comes a gleam, little incident, joy, sorrow, etc. Christ 
stands out before the heart as a living Person, as a Saviour and Friend. 
There is comfort, rest, gladness. 

3. But, alas, emotion fades. The probation of life is to act on what 
we know to be true, even though feeling it little. 

Is it in the calm of the closet that the principal temptations come ? 
|87] [88]. No. In the fuss of daily life, in the excitement of business. 
pleasure, company, the battle between self-will and God’s will has to be 
tought. Then the gleam is gone. But is the effect ofit gone? Roci 
ahead revealed to ship by gleam.of moonlight ; clouds blot out the glea 
but the ship’s course is changed. All life influenced by the sighi 
Christ, though the comfort of it is transient. 
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Pray, strive for clearer vision; but do not be disappointed if the 
vision comes only in gleams. Walk carefully with Christ, even though 
from nature of earthly probation He seems out of sight [89] [90]. 

Il. Zn the history of backsliders. 

They once felt vividly, were deeply interested in religion, received 
the word with gladness. Time has passed, emotions have faded, Christ 
out of sight—alas! out of mind too—life has retrograded. 

‘Is it so with you? Has Christ vanished from the motives of life ? 
Danger—“ last state worse than first.” 

Still God calls, “Return” (Jer. iii. 22). Christ beside you still. Does 
not your heart burn even now? Shame, self-reproach, fear. What are 
these? Your Lord speaking, warning, calling. 


April roth. 


Tuesday in Euster Teck. 


£p. Acts xiii. 26. Gos. Luke xxiv. 36. Pss. XCv.— ci. 
Less. 2 Kings xiii. 14 ; John xxi, 1—15 ; Ezek. xxxvii. r—15 ; John xxi. 15. 


OUR PEACE. 
BY THE REV. FREDERIC PEAKE, M.A., LL.D., INCUMBENT OF ST. SILAS’, 
ENGLISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH, GLASGOW. 


LUKE xxiv. 36.—‘‘ And as they thus spake, Fesus Himself stood tn the miast of them, 
and saith unto them, Peace be unto you.” 


I. x. Peace. d1°t Shalom (Judges vi. 24)—Salaam, the ordinary 
salutation of the East. 

2. Comprehensively wishing freedom from danger, from way and 
anxiety, from strife and discord. 

3. But most commonly used, as Good-bye and Adieu, w wheat regard 
to original meaning. Sometimes untruthfully (Ps. xxviii. 3; Ezek. xiii. 
10; Jer. vi. 14). At best, “the language of charitable assumption ’ 
(Luke x. 5, 6). 

4. Not so in God’s mouth (Ps. xxix. 11, Ixxxv. 8; Zech. ix. ro; John 
XX. 19, 21, 26). 


5. Not, “as world,” in empty, unmeaning form, or ineftectual wish, 
but in loving assurance of good. “The voice of the Lord in power” 
(Ps, xxix. 4, 11) [91]. 

6. Effectual friendship assured in parting (John xiv. 27), and in 
meeting again (text). His parting legacy confirmed in meeting. 

7 Applicable to us personally; to our position, prospects, anxieties, 
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fears, whether temporal or spiritual. The risen Lord blesses His people 
with peace. 

II. Peace with God. 

1. Through His redeeming death and justifying righteousness (Rom. 
v. 1; Eph. ii. 14; Col. i. 20). Melchizedec (Heb. vii. 1, 2). 

2. Peace after storm of God’s wrath against sin, which spent itself on 
the believer’s substitute (Rom. v. 9, viii. 1). 

III. Peace in our own selves. 

1. Grounded on Christ’s victory (John xvi. 33 ; 1 Cor. xv. 54, 57). 

2. Through conflict (1 Cor. xv. 58). 

3- Realized through trustful prayer, well-directed meditation, faithful 
service (Phil. iv. 6—9). 

4- In mind and reason, through assurance of God’s wisdom and 
power ; in heart, in wounded feelings, in doubting affections, through 
assurance of God’s love [92]. 

IV. Peace with each other. 

1. So Joseph to his brethren (Gen. xlv. 24). 

2. So when Jesus kept peace among disciples (Matt. xviii. 15 15; 
Mark ix. 38; Luke xvii. 3), and in parting commanded it (John xv. 12). 

3. When Satan cannot rob us of peace with God, or of inward peace, 
he is often more successful in stealing peace from among brethren. 

4. If last wishes are sacred, surely Christ’s most of all. 

Let us seek to realize and enjoy the whole legacy given in prospect of 
Good Friday suffering, and confirmed in the power of Easter triumph :— 
Peace with God, peace in ourselves, peace with one another. 


April 24th. 
The First Sunday after Caster. 


Ep. 1 John v. 4. Gos. John xx. 19. Pss. Cxvi.—CXix. 32. 
Less, Numb. xvi. I—36; 1 Cor. xv. I—29; Numb. xvi. 36, or xvii. I—12; John xx. 
24—30. 


THE BUDDING OF AARON’S ROD. 
BY THE REV. W. J. CHAPMAN, M.A., VICAR OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
HIGHBURY. 
Nump. xvii. 7, 8.—‘‘ And Moses laid up the rods before the Lord in the tabernacle 


of witness,” ec. 


I. The history. 
This remarkable incident arose out of circumstances in preceding 


chapter. (Narrate them.) 
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A great crisis in the history of Israel. 

A melancholy picture of a maddened and hardened state—that they 
could murmur on the morrow of such awful judgments of earthquake 
or fire. 

But even after the plague the people were not satisfied. They were 
silenced and subdued—terrified, but not convinced. God in mercy 
closed the controversy for ever by a special miracle. (Narrate it.) 

1. God thus decided the matter. We hear of no more attempts to 
usurp the priestly office until that of King Uzziah. 

Conclusive character of the proof thus afforded; rod brought forth 
buds, blossoms, and ripe almonds at same time. 

2. God decided it in a most merciful manner. “Thou shalt quite take 
away. their murmurings from me, that they die not” (ver. 10). A miracle 
of gentleness succeeds three miracles of judgment. 

3. God thus justified Himself in future punishment. The rod was 
kept “for a token against the rebels.” It would be a standing witness 
that the priesthood would be confined to the family of Aaron. 


II. What instruction are we to gain from this history ? 

Chiefly, we are confirmed in our faith in the principles of the Gospel. 

Why all this envy, and stir, and passion, and tumult, about the priest- 
hood—this exceedingly jealous guardianship of the rights of Aaron? 
Because the Gospel scheme was endangered by this rebellion ; chap. xvii. 
12, 13, give us the key. The question was—how shalla sinner approach 
God? God said, ‘‘ Through Aaron alone; if any attempt to come in 
any other way, or by any other men than the lawfully appointed priest- 
hood, they shall die.” The people denied it. Korah and his company 
asserted that all the people were holy, and had therefore as good a 
right to the priesthood as had Aaron. This issue thus raised was tried, 
and it was established for ever that Aaron was the sole mediator between 
God and man. 

Now as Aaron was a type of Christ, we are justified in looking to find 
Christ’s priesthood established in a way somewhat as was Aaron’s. 

1. Aaron’s rod was typical of Christ. “ A rod of the stem of Jesse.” 

2. Aaron’s name, as head of the house of Levi, was written upon his 
rod, reminding us that Christ is Head of the Church. 

3. Aaron's rod was adry stick. Not the slightest probability in nature 
of its ever fructifying. Christ was “a root out of a dry ground.” 
Family of David poor. Christ a carpenter; His pretensions scouted ; 
when He was crucified, there seemed no hope of their being realized. 

4. By the fructifying of Aaron's rod after a night, he was declared to 
be God’s chosen mediator between God and man. So Christ’s death 
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was His people’s life. ‘“ By the resurrection He was declared to be the 
Son of God.” That dead and dishonoured body had been withdrawn 
from human gaze; but it arose a glorified body, and henceforth men 
were assured that there was no other Mediator [93]. His priesthood 
was established by the sap of a new life running through Him. 

5. daron’s rod was ever after laid up in the tabernacle for a token 
against the rebels. So Christ has entered into the holiest, and there He 
ever liveth to make intercession for us. And further, He is a token 
against the rebels (Acts xvii. 30, 31). 

6. Aaron’s rod brought forth buds, blossoms, and fruit, and thus reminds 
us that Christ’s priesthood is established by the success of the Gospel. 
No doubt to this Isaiah refers (ch. xxvil. 6). 

7. Aaron’s fruitful rod was laid up for ever before the Lord, thus 
reminding us of the perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood (Heb. vii. 16). 

Conclusion. 

1. Let us be cheered at the rapid progress of the Gospel. 

2. Let us be fruitful. Naturally we are like dry rods. If the sap of 
a new life run through us, we shall have our fruit unto holiness. 


April 25th, 


St, Mark’s Day. 


Ep. Eph. iv. 7. Gos. John xv. I. Ps. CXiX. 33—I04. 
Less. Isa. lxii. 6; Luke xviii. 31—xix. 11; Ezek. i. 1—15; Phil. i. 


THE MINISTRY AND THE EVANGELIST. 


BY THE REV. HILTON BOTHAMLEY, M.A., VICAR-DESIGNATE OF 
ST. STEPHEN’S, LANSDOWN, BATH. 


Epu. iv. 11.—‘‘ He gave some apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers.” 

I. The origin and scope of the ministry. 

The ministry is here traced to the ascension of Christ. It derives 
its origin from the Saviour in His glory. His great gift, the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost, gave not striking powers to isolated persons (as was 
more or less the case under the former dispensation), but gave an 
organized and continuous ministry, framed to accomplish a definite and 
increasing result. 

The whole design unfolded in these verses. 

The gift of Christ (ver. 7) following on His ascension, that He might 
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fill all things (ver. 10), gave various offices, and people fitted to 
discharge them (ver. 11), through whom His work is done, His body 
 edified (ver. 12), teachers and taught together advancing out of child- 
hood (ver. 14, Collect for the day), into a harmonious, vigorous, growing 
manhood in Christ (expressions in ver. 16). 


II. The offices of the ministry [94]. 

Ranging from extraordinary to ordinary (comp. 1 Cor. xil. 28). The 
former prominent, as was needful, in the earliest days. The latter no 
less essential (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 22), and depending on the former [95]. 

Apostles mould doctrine, consolidate and organize the Church. 
Prophets (1 Cor. 14) expound and enunciate the apostolic truth with 
special power. On their lines (Eph ii. 20) Zvangelists relate the ever- 
living facts of our Saviour’s coming and redemption. /astors and 
teachers, following up the work (e.g. of Paul and Apollos, 1 Cor. iii. 5), 
carry on their functions whether as deacons or elders. 


III. The work of the Evangelists in the ministry. 

1. Jn itself. Pioneer work, proclaiming Christ where He is not 
named (Rom. xv. 20), or not understood. Behold, I bring you good 
tidings. A name well chosen for those who placed on record in writing 
the features of the life of Christ. Four great exhaustive homilies. 
They in them, dezmg dead, yet speak to the world as their audience. 

2. As illustrated in St. Mark. He sets out the life of Christ as 
performing His ministry (see Acts 1. 22). His style terse, plain, vigorous, 
brief, lively in detail. His character, after some indecision, as it would 
appear (Acts xiii. 13, 15, 38), profitable (2 Tim. iv. 11) both in the eyes 
of Peter (1 Pet. v. 12) and Paul. 

As such he is an example and type. There are men who can show 
like St. Matthew that Yesus 7s the Christ ; tell of His compassion, as did 
St. Luke; or dwell on His divinity, like St. John. We need men, too, 
with the clear, simple, graphic power of St. Mark, to bring home the 
relation of the words and acts of Jesus, as having a living power on the 
needs and hopes of men. May such be raised up (2 Tim. iv. 5). 
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May rst. 
The Second Sunday utter Gaster. 


_ £p. i Pet. il. 19. Gos. John x. II. £ss, i—viii. 
Less. Num. xx. I—14; John i. 43; Num. xx, 14—xxi. 10, or xxi. 10; Col. iii. 1—18. 


EXAMPLE IN THE PROMOTION OF TEMPERANCE. 


BY THE REV. J. HASLOCH POTTER, M.A., CLERICAL SECRETARY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


I PET, ii. 21.—“ For even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered for 
us, leaving us an example that ye should follow His steps.” 


Introduction. 

Sir Peter Lely made it a rule never to look at a bad picture, lest 
his pencil should catch the taint. To-day’s epistle exhibits a perfect 
picture—Christ’s example. 


I. The nature of example. 

It is teaching by the eye; illustrated by Christ washing disciples’ feet 
(John xiii. 15). 

It works through spirit of elation (2 Cor. viii.). 

Its power is in direct proportion to consistency of life (1 Cor. vill. 9— 
13. See St. Chrysost. Homily 27 /oc.). 

Conditions of its working are that we are “ members one of another” 
(Eph. iv. 25, v. 30), and “none of us liveth to himself” (Rom. xiv. 7). 

The Christian’s example is the reflection of Christ (Gal. il. 20 ; Matt. 
v. 16). 

Responsibility for the use of an influence which we are always giving 
off. Illustrated by magnetized iron [96]. 


II. The force of example in social life [97]. 

Christ came to sanctify daily life: “His steps” visible there as on 
Calvary. 

1. Great DANGER AND DEMORALIZATION caused through social drink- 
ing customs, created by vicious or careless example. Explain their 
operation among various classes, specially suiting to congregation, as, ¢.g., 
labourers in field or foundry, business men transacting bargains and 
frequenting refreshment bars, women at work or home (through grocers’ 
licenses), ladies under pressure of claims of modern society. 

There is much excessive drinking short of drunkenness. (See Bp. of 
Oxford, Ch. Eng. Temp. Chronicle, 20 Nov., 1880.) 

Some results of drinking customs: 120,000 lives per annum sacrificed 
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directly or indirectly (see Dr. N. Kerr, “ Mortality from Alcohol”) ; 
140,000,000 a year expended on the purchase of alcohol; three- 
fourths of our crime, pauperism, and lunacy attributable to. drink (Con- 
vocation Report S. Province, passim). Out of total of 519,000 persons 
proceeded against in 1879, 178,000 were for drunkenness, with or 
without disorder; of these, 44,000 were women. ‘The persons pro- 
ceeded against for drunkenness and disorder in 1879 in metropolitan 
area numbered 33,800; of these 15,600 were women, Z.¢., nearly half. 
House of Lords committee say, “ Female intemperance constitutes a 
new reproach and danger.” (See “Strong Drink and its Results.” Rev. 
D. S. Govett, Ch. Temp. Soc.) 

2. REMEDY: individual effort and healthy example. 

Show responsibility of— 

(1) Employers for social and moral welfare of employed by promoting 
thrift, counter-attractions, and sanitary improvements. 

(2) Of parents and teachers, by warning, instruction, and example. 

(3) Of each rank among themselves, especially where numbers 
congregate. 

But individual effort is strengthened by uxion in a society. Public 
opinion much influenced by the “ enthusiasm of numbers.” 

Basis of the C. E. T. S. is “union and co-operation upon perfectly 
equal terms between those who use and those who abstain from intoxi- 
cating drinks.” 4// can join and help with interest, prayers, or money. 

RESCUE-WORK is the special care of the total abstainer : this leads to— 

III, The bearing of Christ’s example on the temperance 
question. 

Total abstainers are accused of trying to set a higher example than 
Christ. Compare the life of Christ with that of St. John the Baptist 
(Matt. xi. 16—20). For each the individual life was the highest. Com- 
parison between the two states ev doc is useless and impossible. We 
claim éxdividual freedom. Illustration, St. Paul’s treatment of matrimony, 
and the “‘ present distress” (1 Cor. vii. 26, vi. 12). 

Total abstinence recommended in the “ present distress.” 

(1) For the drunkard, as the only hope (Matt. xviii. 8). 

(2) For Christian workers, as a weapon of influence, forged by sym- 
pathy and example (1 Cor. viii. 13); for illustration, Christ’s poverty 
(2 Cor. viii. 9). The fact of this influence testified to by workers [98]. 

(3) For children, as the safest path. 

Christ not only the copy or pattern (see text, broypaupds), but His 
spirit is the power energizing through us (John xiv. 12, xvi. 13—16 4 
Phil-iv. 13; Rom. viii. 11). 
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True temperance work not a mere moral effort outside the Church, 
but part of her spiritual warfare; a religious work from first to last. 


Conclusion. 

The greater the danger, the more need for watchfulness ; the greater 
the power entrusted to us, the heavier the responsibility. A solemn life- 
work is set before us, in which we have a perfect Example and a perfect 
Teacher. We shall be perfected ourselves, with those whom we have 
helped, when we “see Him as He is” (1 John iii. 2). 


May ist. 
St, Philip and St. James’s Day, 


Ep. Jas. i. 1. Gos. John xiv. I. Pss. 1.—viil. 
Less, Isa. 1xi.; John i. 43 3 Zech. iv.; Col. iii. 1—18. 


OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 


BY THE REY. C. E. E. APPLEYARD, B.A., VICAR OF JESUS CHURCH, 
TROUTBECK, WESTMORELAND. 


JOHN xiv. 2.—‘‘ Zz my Father's house are many mansions.” 


Introduction. 

Although our Saviour came to die for us, and by His death to purchase 
our admission into heaven, yet He never told a// that man’s curiosity 
might have wished to learn about heaven as a place. 

Rapturous disclosures would have left faith dwarfed. ‘The earnest 
expectation was not ¢en to be satisfied ; just so much were men to know, 
that the little they knew might lead them on to “‘run with diligence the 
race set before them.” In patience they were to possess their souls. 

On one occasion, however, our Lord did depart somewhat from the 
rule which He had beforetime so carefully observed ; and there was 
much in the circumstances of the moment which made this conde- 
scension especially seasonable. 


I. Consider what these circumstances were. 

He was about to be betrayed ; the traitor had been declared to be one 
of their own number, and Peter, in answer to his boast (John xiii. 
37), had received a humbling reply. They were therefore in great 
distress, and it is only when we understand the intensity of their sorrow 
that we can fully appreciate the nature of the consolation. 

The Saviour prayed for them (John xvii.), for He foresaw the after-life 
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of each, when Thomas should confess Him (John xx. 28), and Peter 
glorify Him by his death; and so He uttered the words of the text, that 
they might have His own joy fulfilled in themselves (John xvii. T4): 


II. The declaration. 

This was spoken not only to bless the hearts of the disciples, but to 
cheer and bless us also. 

Consider under this head— 

1. The meaning of the expression “many mansions.” Two main 
ideas, roominess and rest. (See Luke xiv. 22; Heb. iv. 9; and Rev. 
xiv. 13.) 

2. Where the mansions are. They might have been prepared for us 
in some other region than that in which we now know them to be [99]. 
They would in that case be a most glorious prospect ; but it is surely 
much more encouraging for us to believe that they are in our Father's 
house, and that all whose names are in the Book of Life shall be ‘ever 
with the Lord.” (See John xiv. 3, xvii. 24; 1 Thess. iv. 17.) 

3. But ow to reach the many mansions? Our Lord told His 
disciples that He was about to ascend to His Father; that they, too, 
should one day follow, and that they knew the way. (See Collect for the 
day.) Thomas, however, could not understand ; it was a mystery then. 
Can we plead like ignorance? We, who know that He who declared 
(John xiv. 6) has also graciously said (John vi. 37). No! zgnorance we 
cannot plead, and if we would not, then d/essed is the revelation and the 
assurance of the text. 


III. The joy set before us, and what it involves. 

Oh, shall we not gladly do all, and endure all here that may be sent us, 
either of work or of suffering, that such an eternal weight of glory may be 
ours? Is not the mark worth reaching out and pressing forward to? 
(Phil. i. 13, 14.) Can we ever give too diligent heed to make our 
“calling and election sure” ? (2 Pet. i. 10.) [100] [zor]. 

IV. Practical conclusion. 

“Many mansions ;” but let us be careful not to pveswme upon the 
liberality of God (Heb. iv. 1). We are not told this to make us careless 
as to how we run; we must s¢rive to enter in; we must covet earnestly 
the best gifts; for to aim at /ess than the dest may be to gain not even 
the éeast in the end. Let the knowledge, therefore, that “to one will be 
given five cities, to another ten,” “that as one star differs from another 
star, so will it be in glory ;” let this knowledge quicken our energies, 
and put new life into our souls. 
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May 8th. 
Ghe Chi Sunday after Gaster. 
1 Ni aS thle, hig Gos. John xvi. 16. Pss, xxxviti,—xliii. 


Less, Numb. xxii.; Luke xxiv. 13; Numb. xxiii. or xxiv.; 1 Thess. v. 


BALAAM. 
BY THE REV. F. A. C. LILLINGSTON,- VICAR OF ST, BARNABAS, ISLINGTON. 


Nump. xxiii. 10,—“ Let me die the death of the righteous, ana let my last end be 

like his.” 
WE have here an illustration of a peculiar and yet not uncommon state 
of mind. Balaam was one who not only knew, valued, and honoured 
religion, but was not without his own religious aspirations, hopes, and 
wishes. Here they are expressed. Yet with all this he was a wicked, 
covetous, double-minded man. How singular is this introduction ot 
Balaam into this history, and then the almost entire silence of Scripture 
about him afterwards ! 

Balaam was evidently a typical man. He was typical of that miser- 
able indecision of character fatal to so many ; typical of that knowledge 
of what is right, with desire of that which is wrong, which is far too 
common ; typical, again, of that painful and yet also common drifting 
into evil which may be so often witnessed in those who have been well 
taught in the truth, but who have followed their own feelings in prefer- 
ence to the will of God. As we ponder upon the beautiful and pious 
sentiments of Balaam, we can understand, perhaps, something of one ot 
the chief obstacles of Christianity in the present day, viz., the vapid, 
empty, inactive religious feeding, which yet brings forth no fruit to 
repentance and righteousness. 

Then let us consider— 


I. How far Balaam’s religion went [102] [103]. 

1. He had a great knowledge of the character of God, and also oj 
His power. He knew none could successfully resist it. 

2. He was evidently aware of what was right and pleasing to God, and 
what was hateful to Him. 

3. Balaam evidently knew of the immortality of the soul; he knew 
that there was a future after death. 


II. Why did it not go farther ? 
1. There was a barrier of some overruling passion; here it plainly 
manifests itself in avarice. 
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2. He feared God, but did not love Him. There is nothing which 
will withstand the pressure of a true love to God, but very little will 
withstand the fear of Him. 


III. Some practical thoughts from this. 

1. Uselessness of religious knowledge without having the heart given 
to God [104]. 

2. The importance of carrying out our religion into life; even here 
it will gain happiness. Religion is either a clog or a helper; either a 
weight to bear us down, or a height on which to stand. 

3. A better wish than Balaam’s: May I live the life of the righteous. 
This can only be done by living for the Lord Jesus. 


May 15th. 
Dhe Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
2p. james i. 1720. Gos, John xvi. 5—15. Pss, Wxxv.—lxxviii. 


Less. Deut. iv. I—23; Johniv.; Deut. iv. 23—41, or v.; 1 Tim. iv. 31. 


BEGOTTEN OF GOD WITH THE WORD OF TRUTH. 


BY THE REV. FLAVEL COOK, D.D., CHAPLAIN OF THE LOCK CHAPEL, 
LONDON. 

JAMES i. 17, 18.—‘‘ Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 

down from the Father of lights, with whom ts no variableness, neither shadow of turning. 


Of His own will begat He us with the word of truth, that we should bea kind of first 
Jriuts of His creatures.” 


ALL our good things are the loving gifts of Him who alone is good. 
“There is none good but one, /Aat 7s God” (Matt. xix. 17). 

‘“‘ The Father of lights”—sublime title! He, the Father, the Giver 
of all good gifts, is the Light of all lights. Argument for Divinity of the 
Son in that He called Himself “The Light of the world.” 

The brightest lights we see, sun, moon, stars, all change (astronomical 
facts here may be instanced in proof of this), but God says, “I change 

not” (Mal. iil. 6), and of the Son it is written, “ Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever” (Heb. xiii. 8). 

‘* Begat He us.” He had- already created us, but a second time He 
gave us life—another and a higher life. Then the first life was not 
enough to make us sufficiently, spiritually, savingly His children. 

Doctrines— 

1. The new birth is a spiritual fact. 
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2. It is a spiritual necessity. 

3. It is the gift of God. 

4. We are not alive unto God until thus begotten of God. 

“With the word of truth.” Compare “Thy word is truth” (John 
xvil. 17), and “The entrance of Thy words giveth light ” (Ps. cxix. 130). 

1. The Word of God, especially the Gospel, is the instrument of our 
new creation. (Compare 1 Pet. i. 23; 1 Cor. iv. 15.) 

2. The quickening PowER of the Word of God. 

3. The honour thus given by God to His word. 

The way in which the word of truth is used by God to beget us anew ; 
it is received into the heart by faith—as the word of God. (See 1 Thess. 
i213.) 

Hence— 

1. The importance of hearing and reading the Scriptures. 

2. The importance ofthe ministry of the Word. 

“A kind of firstfruits of His creatures.” 

1. What dignity for us ! 

2. What wonder for angels ! 

3. What glory for Him, whose love thus desired, wisdom thus planned, 
power thus accomplished ! 

“ Of His own will begat He us.’ Doctrines herein ; — 

1. God’s sovereignty ; 2. God’s grace; 3. Salvation not of man’s will, 
skill, or merit (Rom. ix. 16, and John i. 13). 

Reflections :— 

1. God, the One good, is both the Father of lights and of regenerate 
spirits. 

2. How great the work when He created the lights of heaven ! 

3. How much greater the work when He created us anew in Christ 
Jesus, to “shine as lights in the world”! 

4. The sun, moon, and stars change and must fade, but we shall 
shine for ever in the kingdom of our Father, like Him who changeth not 
(Dan. xii. 3). 

Exhortations :— 

. Believe, receive the Gospel, the Word of truth. 

. Live as becometh the firstfruits of His creatures. 

. Let your light shine, that men may glorify your Father. 

. Rejoice in the Lord for this His begetting you. 

. Glorify Him for His gift of the Word and life eternal. 

Honour the Holy Spirit, who inspired the Word of truth, by asking 
and trusting Him to lead you into all the truth. 


Nn &wW NH 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible, 


73. Christian life justified.—A prisoner condemned to die by the 
laws of his country may and ought, in reason, to sue for pardon, and 
submit to whatever conditions the state imposes. Thus all the self- 
denial of Christianity, its penitence, its difficulties, its afflictions, its 
separation from the sins of the world, its humility, its vigilance, its 
holy fear, are most reasonable under the circumstances in which man 
is placed, and with the eternity which is before him. 

Bishop D. Wilson. 


74. Heaven—essentials for enjoying.—The change required to 
make us fit to enjoy heaven is not that of the snake when he casts his 
skin, and yet remains a reptile still; it is the change of the caterpillar 
when he dies, and his crawling life ceases; but from his body rises the 
butterfly—a new animal, with a new nature. Lishop Ryle. 


75. Repentance, insincere.—Repentance without amendment is 
like continually pumping in a ship without stopping the leaks. 
Palmer. 


76. The Cross, its revelations.—Great in every aspect as is the 
mystery of the cross, . . . . its chief greatness is its witness to Divine 
love. In other ways, perhaps, God might have redeemed the world; 
the fiat of His will might have been sufficient, yet the greatness of His 
love would have remained unknown in this exercise of His might. 


Hutchings “Aspects of the Cross.” 


77. Redemption—not repented of.—God repented, it is said, 


that He had made man; but we never find that He repented He had 
redeemed man, 


78. Christ’s righteousness, the sinner’s hope.—Wherein is 
it possible for us, wicked and impious creatures, to be justified, except 
in the only Son of God? O sweet reconciliation! O untraceable 
ministry! O unlooked-for blessing, that the wickedness of many should 
be hidden in one godly and righteous man, and the righteousness of 
one justify a host of sinners! Fustin Martyr. 
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79. Christ’s ministry in heaven.—After Marcus Valerius had 
gained two great victories over the Sabines, in one of which thirteen 
thousand of the enemy were slain without the loss of a single Roman, he 
was rewarded with a triumph, and a house was built for him upon Mount 
Palatine. The doors of the houses in Rome opened inwards, but this 
one was built to open outwards, to show that its inhabitant was ready 
to listen to any proposal that was made to him for the public good. Our 
triumphant Christ, who has gone up to the mount of God, is emblematized 
there. He has not gone up on high that He may shut Himself up in His 
glory, far away from His people’s cares ; but that the open doors of His 
everlasting palace may be kept wide open, that no suppliant may fear He 
will discard His people, and that all may find, as they approach His 
throne, a loving welcome. 


80. Sabbath, its origin.—-We do not owe the Sabbath to the Jew; 
we received it from God. It was thundered indeed from Sinai to the 
Jew, but it was whispered to us from Paradise, when the heavens and 
earth were finished, and God blessed the day of rest. 

fl. $F. Browne. 

81. Sabbath, a mount of glory.—Through the week we go 
down into the valleys of care and shadow. Our Sabbaths should be 
hills of light and joy in God’s presence ; and so, as time rolls by, we 
shall go on from mountain-top to mountain-top, till at last we catch the 
glory of the gate, and enter in, to go no more out for ever. 


82. Sabbath, how to be kept.—First, to rise early, and in order 
to do it, to go to sleep early on Saturday. Secondly, to use some extra- 
ordinary devotion in the morning. ‘Thirdly, to examine the tenor of my 
life, and particularly the last week ; and to mark my advances in religion, 
or recession from it. Fourthly, to read the Scripture methodically, with 
such helps as are at hand at the period. Fifthly, to go to church twice. 
Sixthly, to read books of divinity, either speculative or practical. 
Seventhly, to instruct my family. Eighthly, to wear off by meditation 
any worldly soil contracted in the week. Dr. Fohnson. 


83. Resurrection, a universal truth.—Our Lord has written 
the promise of the resurrection not in books alone, but in every leaf in 


spring-time. Luther. 


84. Sabbath, a family blessing.—Philip Henry used to call the 
Lord’s day the queen of days, the pearl of the week, and observed it 
accordingly. His common salutation of his family or friends, on the 
Lord’s day, in the morning, was that of the primitive Christians—“The 
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Lord is risen—He is risen indeed,” making it his chief business on that 
day to celebrate the memory of Christ’s resurrection ; and he would say 
sometimes, “ Every Lord’s day is a true Christian’s Easter day.” 


85. Resurrection—Jews’ belief in.—The Jews call their syna- 
gogues Beth Chayim, the house of the living, showing how they believe 
in the resurrection. 


86. Christian activity.—If you would keep warm in this cold 
season, take these four directions: 1. Get into the sun; under his 
blessed beams there are warmth and comfort. 2. Go near the fire ; 
‘Ts not My word like a fire?” How many cheering passages are there ! 
3. Keep in motion and action, stirring up the grace and gift of God 
that is in you. 4. Seek Christian communion. “ How can one be 
warm alone ?” Philip Henry’s Advice to his Daughter. 


87. Meditation, its usefulness. 
* Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 
Were all too ruffled and sometimes impaired. Milton. 


88. Church, a nursery for Christians.—It was excellent ad- 
vice which St. Chrysostom gave to a man who inquired for salvation: 
“Depart from the highway, and transplant thyself in some enclosed 
ground ; for it is hard for a tree that stands by the wayside to keep her 
fruit till it be ripe.” 


89. Heart, a waiting.—A well-tuned heart must have all its strings 
and all its affections ready to answer every touch of God’s finger. 
Owen. 
go. Submission, Christian.—Dr. Payson, when one asked him 
if he saw any particular reasons for some dispensation, replied, “No, 
but I am as well satisfied as if I could see a thousand. God’s will is 
the very perfection of reason.” 


gi. Peace, false.—There is peace amongst the stones which have 
fallen and rolled down the mountain’s side, and lie there quietly at rest; 
but short is the peace of inanity. There is peace in the hearts of 
enemies who lie together, side by side, in the same trench of the battle- 
field, the animosities of their souls silenced at length, and their hands 
no longer clenched in deadly enmity against each other ; but that is the 
peace of death. £. W. Robertson, 
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92. Peace, a heavenly blessing.—Peace is the still music of the 
soul It is the calm sunset of a summer’s sabbath. It is the olive- 
branch sign of judgment abating. It is Jerusalem, z.c., the vision of 
peace. It is Melchisedec, king of righteousness, king of peace. 

G. S. Bowes. 


93. God’s image and man’s.—In the creation, man was made in 
God’s image ; in the incarnation, God was made in man’s image. 
Z: Watson. 


94. Ministers, devoted.—Good ministers are like fountains, 
always flowing, even though no pail is under; ever ready, whether a 
passer-by drinks or not. 


95, Diversity of gifts—The discussion about gifts amounts very 
much to a discussion whether the rifle, the carbine, the pistol, or the 
cannon is the best weapon. Each is best in its place. The great 
point is, that every one shall use the weapon best suited to him; that 
he charge it well, and see that it is in a condition to strike fire. 

Rev. W. Arthur. 

96. Influence, unconscious. 

We scatter seeds with careless hand, 

And dream we ne’er shall see them more ; 
But for a thousand years their fruit appears 

In weeds that mar the land, or healthful store. 


The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet. 
We count them past; but they shall last— 
In the dread judgment they and we shall meet ! 
Fohn Keble. 


97. Influence of the life.—Lord Peterborough, more famed for 
his wit than his religion, when he had lodged with Fenelon, Arch- 
bishop of Cambray, was so charmed with his piety and beautiful cha- 
xacter, that he said to him at parting, “ If I stay here any longer, I shall 
become a Christian in spite of myself.” With this contrast the words 
of Lord Byron, “I date my first impressions against Christianity to 
having observed how little its votaries were actuated by the principles 
they professed.” 


98. Influence, how to acquire it.—I am here to confess that I 
never was the instrument, in God’s hands, of saving a drunkard until I 
became a total abstainer, and that notwithstanding some earnest and 
vigorous effort, as you know. Gideon said to his soldiers, “ Look on me, 
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and do likewise;” and I feel that in leading on men in the warfare of life, 
it gives me a great power and influence such as I have never before pos- 
sessed to be able to say to those whom I desire to lead on, ‘‘ Look on 
me in this matter, and do likewise.” Rev. Canon Fergie, Vicar of Ince. 


99. Heaven, where is it ?—Nothing is farther than earth from 
heaven ; nothing is nearer than heaven to earth. fare. 


too. Love divine, its power.—One Adrianus, in ancient times, 
seeing the martyrs suffer such grievous things in the cause of Christ, 
asked, “ What is that which enables them to bear such sufferings?” 
One of them replied, ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.” ‘These words were like apples of gold in a net- 
work of silver; for they made him not only a convert, but a martyr 
too. 

Ioi. Sin, the sinner’s drag.—You have seen a ship out in the 
bay, swinging with the tide, and seeming as if it would follow it, and 
yet it cannot, for down beneath the water it is anchored. So many a 
soul sways toward heaven, but cannot ascend thither, because it is 
anchored to some secret sin. 


102. Personal holiness, its primary importance.—Personal 
holiness is the first and foremost tribute which we owe to the Holy 
Spirit, for the Master’s use, and we are to offer Him no other service 
until this be paid. Pharnaces, says the Roman historian, sent to Cesar 
the present of a diadem while he was yet rebelling against his throne. 
Czesar returned it with this sententious and admonitory message: “ First 
of all yield obedience, and then make presents.” ‘The spirit and the 
truth of this message is addressed by the Holy Spirit to every Christian 
and to every Church. Dr. T. W. Fenkyn. 


103. Professional and personal worth. 
Thou art reverent 
Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life. Szakspeare. 


104. Religion, want of progress in.—We find persons acquainted 
with the fundamental doctrines of religion, and we are glad. But a 
year afterwards we converse with them again, and find them just the 
same. ‘Two years elapse, and we come into contact with them again, 
but still no progress can be perceived, till at length the sight of them 
reminds us of a piece of woodwork carved in the form of a tree rather 
than a living production of nature; for there are no fresh shoots nor 
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any new foliage to be seen. On the contrary, the very same modes of 
speech, the same views and sentiments upon every point, and the same 
limited sphere of spiritual conception; no enlarged expansion of the 
inward horizon, not a single addition to the treasury of Christian know- 
ledge. Salter. 


f 25 ot . 
Persian Droberbs. 
COMPILED BY THE REV. JAMES LONG, FORMERLY OF CALCUTTA. 


The water of life is in darkness ; 7.c., Nothing excellent is to be had 
without labour. 

An ass cannot be made a horse by beating. 

Should even the water of life fall from the clouds, you would never get 
fruit from the willow. 

If you stare at the sun, it will hurt your eyes, and not the sun. 

If you be a hen, lay eggs, and if a cock, crow. 

Where there is much mire, it causes the foot even of an elephant to 
slip ; ze, The most pious and abstinent are in danger of falling into vice 
if they go in the way of strong temptation. 

One pound of learning requires ten of common sense to apply it. 

God who gives teeth also gives bread. 

A drop of rain makes no impression on a hard stone. 

The legs of those who require proofs of God’s existence are made of 
wood, and wooden legs are exceedingly weak. 

A Turkman hearing the name of Paradise, asked, Is there any plunder 
or booty there ? 

God’s club makes no noise; but when it strikes, there is no avoiding 
the blow. 

How can a sleeping man awaken another who is also asleep ? 

The pains of a lover cannot be cured by doctors’ remedies. 

To a thirsty man a thousand pearls are not worth one drop of 
water. 

Friendship with a fool is like the embrace of a bear. 

Love and musk do not remain concealed. 

A closed fist is the lock of heaven, and the open hand is the key of 


mercy. 
Whoever parts scorpions with the hands of compassion receives pun- 


ishment. 
Patience is the key of difficult affairs. 
All filth is washed by means of water, but filthy water what can 


cleanse ? 
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Moderw Heroes of the Mission Mield. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 


LV 
ROBERT MORRISON. CHINA, 1807—1834. 


ON almost any morning in the year 1805 or 1806 a grave and 
thoughtful young man might have been seen emerging from the 
gates of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in London, and making 
his way with rapid steps to his lodgings in Bishopsgate Street. 
Those who had witnessed his industry and attention in the 
wards and lecture-room during the two or three hours pre- 
ceding would have concluded that his one object in life was to 
qualify himself for the profession of a physician. Had they 
followed him to his humble lodging, and seen him shutting 
his closet door, and kneeling down (as was his custom all 
through life), when the clock struck the hour of noon, they 
would have gathered that he was a pious man. By-and-by, 
after a hasty meal, the stalwart young pedestrian is on the 
road to Greenwich, carrying with him a goodly array of 
mathematical instruments; and if we follow him into the 
Observatory, we shall find him deep in astronomical studies, 
and working out difficult stellar problems, under the guidance 
of the famous Dr. Hutton. Our conclusions as to his ulti- 
mate purposes in life have been already somewhat disturbed, 
and it is difficult as yet to assign the motives which have led 
him to link medicine and astronomy together in his course of 
study. 

But let us trace his steps as he returns to the metropolis, 
and makes his way to the reading-room of the British Museum. 
The librarian evidently knows the visitor, and, without any 
question asked or answered, furnishes him with writing mate- 
rials, and with a strange-looking manuscript, which the student 
begins at once to transcribe. It is in the Chinese character, 
and contains a Harmony of the Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Pauline Epistles. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, it was the work of some Jesuit missionary. Our 
student spends some patient hours over the precious document, 
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and then once more we find him in his city lodgings. But now 
another character appears upon the scene. The small eyes, 
the high cheek-bones, the peculiar physiognomy, all indicate that 
he is a Chinaman ; while his proud, domineering manner, as 
he sits down to instruct his pupil in the mysteries of his per- 
plexing language, shows at once that he has inherited the 
characteristics of his race. The Chinese teacher is Yong-Sam- 
Tak, and his clever, assiduous pupil is Robert Morrison, the 
embryo missionary, who may lay claim, at least amongst the 
reformed churches, to be the Apostle of China, and who was 
destined to give to four hundred millions of idolatrous heathen 
the Word of the living God in their own strange tongue. 
And now we have obtained the clue to his varied employments, 
and can explain why his versatile genius has led him to the 
study of medicine, astronomy, and oriental literature, that he 
may the better qualify himself for the one great purpose on which 
he has set his heart. 

It is, however, a remarkable circumstance, that, when young 
Morrison began his study of Chinese, he had not the remotest 
idea of engaging in missionary work, or that China was to be the 
scene of his life-long labours. When, on his return to England, 
after seventeen years of patient toil, he stood in London upon 
the platform of the Bible Society, with a volume of the Chinese 
Bible in his hand, a gentleman who addressed the meeting 
narrated the following story. He said that many years before, 
while he was reading in the British Museum, his attention was 
attracted to a young man who was studying a book written 
in strange characters. “I took the liberty,” he said, “of ask- 
ing him what language it was.” “The Chinese,” he modestly 
replied. “And do you understand it?” I inquired. “Iam 
trying to do so,” was the reply, “ but it is attended with singu- 
lar difficulty.” “And what may be your object?” “I can 
scarcely define my motives,” he replied; “all that I know is 
that my mind is powerfully wrought upon by some strong and 
indescribable impulse, and if the language be capable of being 
surmounted by human zeal and perseverance, I mean to make 
the experiment. What. may be the final result, time only can 
develop. I have as yet no determinate object in contemplation 
beyond the acquisition of the language itself.’ Can we doubt 
that God’s mysterious providence was even then, without his 
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knowledge, leading him to, and gradually preparing him for, the 
great business of his life ? 

But before we follow him to his distant field of labour, and 
point out the calm but decided heroism that distinguished him, 
we must go back a little in his history, and see his antecedents. 
Though born in Northumberland, and spending his early years 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, he sprang from a Scottish stock, and 
inherited much of the vigour and prudence of his race. His 
earliest employment was of an humble kind, and he served his 
time to his own father as a last and boot-tree maker. From a 
maternal uncle he obtained the earliest rudiments of an ordinary 
education, and, except for an excellent memory, and for rigid 
application, he was not in any way distinguished amongst his 
companions. He had early given his heart to God, but there 
was nothing remarkable, as there was in Judson’s case, regarding 
“the rise and progress of religion” in his soul. When he was 
about one-and-twenty, he conceived the idea of entering the 
ministry of the Scotch Church, and set himself to prepare for 
it. This led to his admission into Hoxton Academy, better 
known after its removal as “ Highbury College,” and here the 
same characteristics of ardent piety, indefatigable application, 
and devoted zeal, which marked his after-life, were soon made 
manifest. It was here, too, he conceived for the first time the 
idea of becoming a missionary. The preference for this special 
work did not arise in his case from any strong excitement, nor, 
as far as can be ascertained, from any striking external impulse, 
but rather from a calm, deliberate view of the state of the 
heathen, and of his own obligations to his Lord and Saviour. 
From the beginning of his life to its very end, the sense of duty 
was his pole-star, and it was the solemn sense of this which 
made him resolve on being a missionary. 

The London Missionary Society had then an academy at 
Gosport, and to it Morrison was transferred. As yet there was 
nothing settled as to his field of labour. Mungo Park was 
then contemplating the formation of a settlement at Timbuctoo, 
in the heart of Africa, and the young student felt inclined to 
accompany him ; but the burden of his prayers at this time was 
“that God would station him in that part of the missionary 
field where the difficulties were the greatest, and, to all human 
appearance, the most insurmountable.” His prayers were heard, 
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and his designation to China was the answer to them. Circum- 
stances had turned the attention of earnest men to that vast 
country, with its teeming millions of inhabitants. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society had heard of the manuscript in the 
British Museum, to which reference has been already made, and 
it suggested to them the idea of giving the whole Bible to China 
in its own tongue. But there were serious difficulties in the 
way. China was closed, not only against the Gospel, but against 
the commerce of “the outward barbarians.” Any open attempt 
at evangelization was certain to kindle persecution. And besides 
all this, the hostility of our own Government to all missionary 
effort was so decided, that it was hopeless to expect a transit 
for a Gospel-messenger in a British ship. 

But notwithstanding all these obstacles, it was determined to 
send a missionary to China, and the lot fell on the young 
student at Gosport. We have already seen how God was pre- 
paring him for the work. From the moment that China was 
assigned as the scene of his labour, he came to London, and 
gave himself up for two years to those special studies which were 
most likely to win a way for him amidst a proud and preju- 
diced, but literary people. Being at length set apart for his 
work, he sailed for New York, because it was impossible, for 
the reasons which we have already mentioned, to reach his 
destination by a direct route. But this was overruled for good. 
Friends to the truth in England furnished him with letters of 
introduction to others in America, and these again commended 
him to the American Consul at Canton, and to other men of 
influence. 

A touching incident is on record concerning his stay at the 
house of a Christian gentleman in New York. Morrison had 
been taken suddenly ill, and was placed in the gentleman’s own 
chamber, where, in a little crib beside the bed, slept a child, 
whom it was thought a pity to disturb. On awakening in the 
morning, she turned to talk as usual to her parents ; but, seeing 
a stranger in their place, was somewhat alarmed. After a 
moment’s pause she fixed her intelligent eyes steadily upon 
him, and said, “Man, do you pray to God?” “Oh, yes, my 
dear,’ said Mr. Morrison, “every day : God is my best friend.” 
The answer seemed at once to reassure the startled child; she 
laid her little head contentedly upon her pillow, and fell asleep. 
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Morrison often referred to the circumstance, and said that it 
taught him a lesson of confidence and faith. 

As he was about to sail for Canton, and was settling the 
question of fare and freight with the shipowner, the man of 
business, looking at him with a smile that only half concealed 
his contempt, inquired, “ Now, Mr. Morrison, do you really 
expect that you will make an impression on the idolatry of the 
Chinese empire?” “No, sir,’ said Morrison, with a dignified 
sternness, and with a countenance of which it has been said, 
“it was a book wherein you might read strange things,’—“ No, 
sir, but I expect that Gop will.” Those who knew little of 
him might say that he was too proud to be vain; those who 
knew him best would say that he was too pious to be proud. 

He reached Canton in September, 1807, and found himself 
amongst “the cunning, jealous, inquisitive Chinese.” On every 
side he saw evidence of their worldliness, their ignorance, and 
their idolatry; and he said to himself, “Oh, what can ever be 
done with these ignorant, yet shrewd and imposing people ?” 
“But,” he adds, “what were our fathers in Britain?” Accord- 
ingly, he went to work with undaunted heart and unfailing 
faith. “China,” said he, “may seem walled around against the 
admission of the Word of God; but we have as good ground to 
believe that all its bulwarks shall fall before it, as Joshua had 
respecting the walls of Jericho.” 

To acquire the language, and to translate the Scriptures into 
it, were the great objects which he set before him. Evangelistic 
efforts in the way of preaching must be set aside till the long- 
closed door was opened for it. The obstacles in his path were 
enormous. The language itself, both in its spoken and written 
forms, was confessedly most difficult. There were as yet no 
grammars to aid him, and, owing to the suspicion of the Govern- 
ment, it was only at the risk of their liberties and lives that 
teachers could be obtained. His old friend, Yong-Sam-Tak, 
turned up in China, but was of little use to him. There was as 
yet but one Englishman, Sir George Staunton, who had made 
himself master of the language, and though he showed much 
kindness to the missionary, there were many reasons why, as 
British representative at Macao, he could not openly render 
him much assistance. On every side there were jealousies— 
jealousies between the English and Americans, jealousies 
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between the Company and British Christians ; jealousies from 
the Portuguese Romanists ; and, above all, jealousies on the 
part of “the Celestials,’ as the Chinese loved to call them- 
selves; and therefore every step had to be taken with the 
most extreme caution. 

Fora time he adopted the dress and customs of the Chinese ; 
cut off his hair, and wore a tail ; allowed his nails to grow; ate 
his food with chopsticks; and walked about in a Chinese 
frock and cumbrous shoes; but he soon found that all this, 
though he meant it for the best (in his readiness to “ become 
all things to all men”), only awakened suspicion, and that it was 
wiser to dress like other foreigners who had come for purposes 
of trade. But he kept on steadily at the study of the language 
both in the Mandarin and Canton dialects; and with this view 
procured such books as might assist him; obtained what help 
he could from native teachers; lived constantly with two 
Chinese domestics ; spoke to them and read to them in their 
own tongue, and even repeated his private prayers in the 
language which he sought to conquer. His success may be 
gathered from the fact that ere long he was appointed 
translator to the East India Company’s factory, a post which, 
like Carey, under similar circumstances, he prized, not so much 
for the emoluments which it brought with it, as for the facili- 
ties it offered for further study, and the opportunity which it 
gave him to relieve the Missionary Society of expense. 

His feelings at this time will be best described in his own 
words: “But for the cause I serve, I would gladly exchange. 
my present situation for any in England or Scotland at £50 a 
year. From this barren land I look with mournful pleasure to 
the fruitful plains of British Israel: your green pastures are 
plentifully watered by the streams of life; but here, alas! all 
is cheerless as the sandy desert. Well, though the prospect 
now be very, very dreary, we look forward to the time when 
this barren land shall be turned into streams of water, and 
the desert blossom as the rose.” 

We must now follow him to what may be called, both literally 
and metaphorically, his swdterranean labours. Privacy, caution, 
patience, were absolutely necessary for his work. It must be 
done, if done at all, with the utmost secrecy and consequent 
self-denial. And so we get a glimpse of the prudent and 
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indefatigable missionary living in a cellar below the roadway, 
with a dim earthenware lamp lighted before him, and a folio 
volume of Matthew Henry’s Commentary screening the flame 
both from the wind and from observation. It was a true and real 
heroism that enabled him to work on, for the most part alone, 
day after day, and year after year, without any aid from external 
excitement, or any of those helps which come to us from the 
approbation and countenance of our fellow-men. He had not 
even that fuel for enthusiasm which is to be found in the 
presence of large and interested audiences, and which mission- 
aries so often derive, even from the objections and questionings 
of their hearers. Two expressions, which were often on 
Morrison’s lips, indicated, the one, his strength of motive ; 
the other, his source of strength: the first was, “It is my 
duty;” the second, “ Look up, look up.” 

The first portion of Holy Scripture which he printed in 1810 
was “The Acts of the Apostles ;” and he always admitted that 
this was in effect a revision from the manuscript that he had 
Studied at home, and which thus became the nucleus of the 
Chinese New Testament. In 1814 he had finished the rest of 
the New Testament, and sent it to the press ; and in the same 
year he baptized his first convert, Tsae Ako, who had been 
helping him in his work. In 1819, with the aid of Dr. Milne, 
the whole Bible was completed, and, by liberal help from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, was published in twenty-one 
volumes. During this time he had to superintend not only the 
printing, but also the cutting of the blocks from which the copies 
were to be struck, and often had his patience and perseverance 
tried by finding them destroyed, sometimes by the ravages of 
the white ants, sometimes through the terror of the workmen, 
and sometimes through the hostility of the native magistrates. 
We may add that when he saw imperial edicts issued against 
Christianity ; when his own work was again and again assailed, 
and for a time interrupted ; and even when bitter persecutions 
were stirred up against his few but faithful converts, this calm 
and resolute soldier of the cross was not dismayed, but held fast 
to his convictions and to his duties. When the worldly wisdom 
of “the Honourable Company” led them to fear that they should 
be compromised if it was known that their interpreter was 

engaged in the work of Bible translation, he never for a moment 
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hesitated as to his duty. To use his own words, “ The character 
of a missionary I cannot sink; no, not if my daily bread depend 
on it.” They went so far as to sever their connection with him 
for a while; yet, such was their confidence in his wisdom, and 
their high estimate of his capacity, that he was soon restored to 
office: they employed him again and again as a Chinese jurist in 
political matters of the greatest delicacy and importance, and 
even sent him on one occasion with Lord Amherst on an embassy 
to Pekin. They also undertook the publication of his Chinese 
Dictionary, a work which he carried on simultaneously with his 
biblical translation. Some idea of the extent and vastness of 
this work may be formed from the fact that it cost them 
£15,000 to produce it. It was in reality a Chinese Encyclo- 
pedia, explaining some 40,000 characters, and giving a vast 
amount of information concerning the whole circuit of Chinese 
literature. We are accustomed to call Dr. Johnson, our English 
lexicographer, “a Colossus of Literature,” but by what title shall 
we designate the marvellous compiler of the Chinese Dictionary? 

Nor was this his only literary labour. His grammar of the 
language ; his Chinese Miscellany; his “View of China for 
Philological Purposes;” his editing and publishing cf the 
“Notitia Linguz Sinice ;” these, and other works of a similar 
kind, would have established for him, as Professor Kidd has well 
observed, a world-wide reputation in the domain of letters. But 
we must remember, as Professor Kidd has said, “that whatever 
he accomplished as an ardent scholar, a zealous divine, and a 
steady patriot, owed its origin to his religious character.” 

Two special considerations urged him on in his work of Biblical 
translation ; one was that both Buddhism and Confucianism had 
been mainly spread in the “ Flowery Land,” not by oral teaching 
or preaching, but by books ; the other was that, although the 
dialects of China were manifold (some reckon them at two hun- 
dred), and differed, many of them, as much from each other as the 
languages of Europe, yet the printed character of the country 
was intelligible to all readers. Perhaps this will be best under- 
stood by an illustration. The Arabic numerals (1, 2, 3, 4, etc.), 
standing as they do, not for sounds, but for numerical notions, 
are at once understood by all readers, although, as inhabitants 
of different countries, they will call them by entirely different 
names. The Chinese written characters, being symbolic, and not 
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phonetic, representing things to the eye, instead of sounds to the 
ear, are in this way intelligible throughout the empire, and not 
only there, but in the Corea, Japan, Loo-Choo, and Cochin China, 
where they are known, and where the press has been in use for 
seven hundred years. Thus, by translating the Holy Scriptures 
into the printed characters of China, Morrison provided a book, 
and that the Book of God, for one-third of the human family! 

It is not pretended that Dr. Morrison’s translation of the 
Bible is a perfect one. It was the first translation into the 
most difficult language of the world, and it was accomplished 
under unparalleled difficulties. “The written language of China,” 
says the Rev. A. E. Moule, of Ningpo, “would require almost 
two lifetimes of unremitting toil.” No one knew this better 
than Morrison himself. He felt the need of a thorough revision 
of his work, and had his life been spared longer, he would have 
effected it ; but, to use his own words, he studied “ fidelity, per- 
spicuity, and simplicity ;” and he aimed (it is his own happy 
illustration) at preparing the way in China, as Wycliffe did in 
England, for those who should come after him. 

His fame as a scholar had reached Europe. French savants 
had corresponded with him. Glasgow had conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that when he came to England in 1824, after seventeen years 
of indomitable labour, men like Sir George Staunton, Sir Robert 
Peel, and Bishop Sumner, should welcome him, and present him 
to his sovereign ; that his name should be received with cheers 
in the Imperial Parliament ; that literary institutions like the 
Royal Society should invite him to membership; and that 
Churchmen and Dissenters should vie with one another to do 
him honour. His own catholicity of spirit was proved in many 
ways, and perhaps in none more than this, that though a 
Dissenter he invariably used the Liturgy of the Church of 
England in his ministrations to the residents; and when he 
wished to bequeath to his native converts a help to their 
devotions, he translated it into their own tongue. “To me it 
appeared,” he writes, “that the richness of its devotional 
phraseology, its elevated views of the Deity, and its explicit 
and full recognition of the work of our Lord Jesus Christ, were 
so many excellencies, that a version of them into Chinese, as they 
‘were, was better than for me to new model them.” 
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After two years in England, spent, as he says, “mostly in 
stage coaches and inns ”—for he travelled far and near to pro- 
mote an interest in missionary work—he returned to the land 
of his adoption, and for the eight years that followed, amidst 
failing health and family afflictions and manifold discourage- 
ments, he still pursued without cessation his multifarious labours. 
The Anglo-Chinese college, which he himself had founded at 
Malacca, and to which he was a most generous benefactor en- 
gaged much of his attention. The printing press was employed 
not only in printing successive editions of the Holy Scriptures, 
but also in producing tracts, hymnbooks, and catechisms, and 
scattering them by the thousand amongst the population, by 
means of native Christians and traders, although, as Dr. Morrison 
truly observes, they seemed “not more in comparison of the vast 
extent of ground to be cultivated than a handful of seed would 
be if cast on the mountains of Lebanon.” To the Europeans and 
Americans who resided in Canton and Macao, and to the sailors 
who visited the ports, he gave religious instruction ; but, except 
to the natives in his own employ, he could give no oral instruc- 
tion to the heathen, because the despotism under which he 
lived rendered this impossible. Still, the few opportunities 
which he had were diligently employed, and not without 
success. He did much to raise the tone of morals and religion 
amongst the foreign residents, and was the means of winning 
a little band of Chinamen to the profession of Christianity. 
One of these was Leang Afa, who became the first native 
preacher of the Gospel in China. Dr. Morrison lived to see 
other labourers arrive in China, and to welcome Dutch and 
American as well as English missionaries. The work has made 
vast advances since that “day of small things,’ but to him 
belong the credit and the praise of having pioneered the way. 
We have said enough to show that his talents were of a solid 
rather than of a showy character, and that the work of missions 
in China was no less indebted to his caution than to his genius. 
“One false step at the beginning might have delayed the work 
for ages.” 

There was in him, as in many other heroic minds, a 
strange mixture of the sternest severity in respect to duty, and 
of the softest affection as regarded those dear to him. His 
letters to his children, his interest in their sports—nay, the very 
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caresses he heaped upon his dog “ Cesar,” all bear witness to 
the gentleness of his disposition. His journals breathe a spirit 
of most devout piety, and at the same time of statesmanlike 
wisdom. He was generous almost to a fault. As in the cases 
of Schwartz, Carey, and Marshman, the chief part of his official 
income was expended upon his missionary work. 

He died in harness—“ tired zz the work, but not of it »—and 
he died almost alone ; for all his family but one had gone to 
England on account of health. He was weak and scarcely able 
for the effort, but he gathered his little flock of converts round 
him on the last Lord’s-day that he spent on earth, and they 
heard for the last time from his dying lips the clear expression 
of his faith, the solemn exhortation of his love, and his earnest 
prayers for them and for his work ; and then, on August Ist, 
1834, to use the Oriental language of one of that little band, 
“he entered on his golden tranquillity.” 


OQhe stlosaic Sanitary Code. 


BY BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
(Continued from page 138.) 
Il, THE ARGUMENT. 


WE have now before us the two great sets of facts which I 
felt it essential to bring forward in relation to the subject of 
this discourse. About the facts themselves there can, I think, 
be no kind of dispute. The knowledge of the facts leads us to 
the study of the cause or causes from which they spring. 

The learned of different professions and opinions have entered 
into various speculations as to the reason of the phenomenon of 
Jewish vitality. I may specify five of these hypotheses. 

The first hypothesis is that which may, with all reverence, 
be designated the supernatural. It supposes that the Jewish 
people are, in the face of all their tribulations, a people divinely 
set apart from the rest of the world. This view, according to 
my own observation, is less asserted, and perhaps accepted, by 
the Jews themselves than by teachers of other creeds. I do 
not presume to dwell upon it myself, but I shall incidentally 
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touch upon it in a comparison which I shall draw as between 
the vitality of the Jews and some other communities. 

The second view that has been advanced is that the remark- 
able vitality of the Jewish people is due to an hereditary power 
of acclimatization. This hypothesis was first advanced by the 
distinguished medical geographer, Boudin, and it is strongly sup- 
ported by Mayer. Boudin says that there are types of races 
which appear to adapt themselves to climatic change in a 
wonderful manner, while others again scarcely endure the 
slightest alteration of haditat. The Jews are examples of the 
first order. They are at present spread over all parts of the 
world. In Europe they are found from Gibraltar to Norway; in 
Africa, from Algiers to the Cape of Good Hope; in Asia, from 
Cochin China to the Caucasus, from Java to Pekin ; in America, 
from Monte Video to Quebec. For the last half-century they 
have become residents of Australia, and have given proof of 
being thoroughly acclimatized, where a population of European 
origin have constantly failed to perpetuate themselves. The 
Jew has also lived through a long series of ages, and still lives, 
upon the only point of the globe, the valley of the Jordan, 
situated more than 4000 metres below the level of the sea, a 
spot where it becomes a matter of doubt whether upon it the 
European could ever propagate his race. Finally, adds Boudin, 
wherever the Jewish race has been studied to the present time, 
the statistical laws of births and deaths, and the proportion of 
sexes, have been proved to be completely different from those 
which preside over other nationalities in the midst of which it 
resides. A comparison with some other nationalities is sup- 
plied by this admirable writer, in sustainment of his argument. 
Of the value of the argument itself, I may mention that time 
has not well sustained it. In the quarter of a century since it 
was written, the power or capacity of other races to acclimatize 
has been shown to depend, not so much on racial status, as on 
the mode of life pursued by those who have migrated. When 
Boudin ventured his explanation, he was authorized by the 
evidence then before him to state what he said. The evidence 
would not now, I think, support the inference. 

A third hypothesis which has been suggested is that the 
Jews possess an hereditary vitality of a special kind which 
renders them physically better adapted to endure than other 
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races, and enables them by their intermarriages to maintain 
the hereditary quality of long life. We must probably attach 
great weight to this view; for there cannot be a question that 
longevity is an hereditary quality. Putting aside the inter- 
position of accidents and other outside causes of disease, we 
may. calculate from the age of the immediate progenitors 
of a person for two generations on both sides of his family 
the value of his life with sufficient accuracy to assign a mone- 
tary value. to the estimate ; and when we turn to the Jews, we 
find that :they have as a rule a fine life average. Therefore 
the hypothesis is so far correct. It is not, at the same time, a 
reliable argument when it is put:forward as specially applicable 
to Jews alone. In other races the rule of hereditary longevity 
“is as marked in some families as it is among the Jews. This 
also extends occasionally to communities. I have shown else- 
where, from facts relative to two communities, the natives of Mon- 
treux in Switzerland during a part of their history, and the natives 
of Monmouthshire in the beginning of the present century, that 
their vitality was as good and prolonged as that of the Jews so 
long as they were living in accordance with a healthy regime. 
Moreover, there is nothing in the physique of the Jewish race 
which suggests the idea of extraordinary physical vital power, 
Indeed, physically, the Semitic type is often inferior to that of 
other types of man with which it competes, dark-eyed people 
being, as a rule, shorter lived than grey-eyed. Asa set off, the 
mental organization is no doubt the stronger, more enduring 
and leading. The soul of the world is Semitic, and to the soul 
the body is a secondary part. The hypothesis of hereditary 
longevity we may, then, admit as true, but not exclusively true 
—true generally, as relating to Jews, not because they are of a 
particular, but because they are a race living after a mode con- 
ducive to hereditary longevity. 

Another hypothesis in explanation of the phenomenon now 
before us was advanced by Baron Haller. He considered that 
the good health and longevity were summed up, as to cause, 
in one word, sobrietas. In this suggestion there is much of 
truth, but not, I think, the whole truth. We may take it as 
included in a wider extension of the word than abstinence 
from one form of indulgence, and with that observation I 
am brought to the fifth and last explanation, which, as it 
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seems to me, embraces what is true and comprehensible in 
all the others,-the first perhaps being to some thinkers 
exceptionable. 27 

A man of science, whose mind is imbued with the study of 
such a question as engages us at this moment, endeavours to 
trace out in the history of the people concerned a sufficient 
cause or series of causes for the results that lie before him for 
explanation. -Remembering the rule laid down by his im- 
mortal master, Isaac Newton, that no more causes of things 
need to be admitted than such as are true and sufficient to 
explain the phenomena, the scientific inquirer will endeavour to 
learn the law that has led to the results he would explain. In 
regard to the vitality of the Jewish race he will ask, Have the 
people of the race been taught any definite rules of a sanitary © 
and life-giving character, which for any motives whatever, motives 
of self-preservation, motives of obedience to superior wisdom 
and direction, motives even of superstitious observance, as some 
critical friends would say, have impressed them with sufficient 
systematic conduct of life to ensure systematized benefits from 
age to age? 

The question put fairly, and without any bias, is, I believe, as 
fairly answerable in the affirmative. The answer is that the 
vitality which the Jews have enjoyed is due to the teachings 
which have been impressed upon them, and which they have, all 
through their history, largely, if not perfectly, carried out, in 
what may be designated the “dosaic sanitary code,” the sanitary 
code laid down in their ancient scriptural records. 

In suggesting this explanation of the phenomenon we have 
studied, I am not anxious to maintain that every part of the 
Mosaic sanitary law is in all places and at all times applicable. 
This would be carrying the suggestion beyond the lines of 
reason. That which I would venture to maintain is that in the 
Mosaic code there is a foundation or basis of sanitation, general 
and domestic, which, followed out by a class, a certain com- 
munity living amongst others who were less observant of sanitary 
law, would give to those who observed it a comparative and 
striking advantage in the matters of health and vitality. This, 
it seems to me, must be admitted by men of all creeds and 
modes of thought. It is plain on the most common-sense and 
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Let me then, simply as a sanitarian, point out where and in 
what manner the Jewish sanitary code is a sound principle 
of sanitary science. It would not be difficult to find in many 
Jewish treasures grains of gold for the purchase of health, 
For example, as my much-valued friend, the delegate chief 
Rabbi, Dr. Hermann Adler, who honours us with his presence 
on the present occasion, has shown to me, the common saying 
which is attributed to John Wesley, “ Cleanliness 1s next to 
godliness,’ is a paraphrase of the same passage of thought in 
nearly the same words rendered in the Mishna of the tractate 
Sota, and which in correct and happy translation reads thus, 
“Outward cleanliness is inward purity.’ I refrain, however, 
from dwelling on this fruitful theme, in order that I may 
devote all the time that is at my command to the Mosaic 
sanitary law and its influences. 

It is usual to assume that the Mosaic health code commences 
in the eleventh chapter of the book of Leviticus in our transla- 
tion. In fact, it begins in Exodus. It begins with the ordi- 
nances of the passover, and it follows in the ten commandments, 
each one of which is a sanitary precept. In commanding that 
the minds of the people should be directed to the one supreme 
power, a repose of heart and mind was secured, which must have 
been of the most preserving tendency. It must have stayed 
contention, and checked the doubts and fears and passions, 
and, if I may so express it, the lusts, which attended the poly- 
theistic life. The intimation that the sins or degeneracies of 
parents pass down through the offspring to the third and the 
fourth generation was the expression of a natural fact which 
is seen in this day in continuous action. The check that is 
put in the third commandment on the violence of the out- 
wearing passion which displays itself in the utterance of lan- 
guage wild, and to the Jewish mind supremely terrible, was 
the most healthy of all preservatives to those refined emotional 
faculties which are the very keys of our organic recesses, 
The injunction that a certain regular day should be set 
apart for rest from bodily and mental fatigue, so that in a 
normal life of a hundred and five years, fifteen years should 
be allotted for rest from all work, was a saving clause in- 
estimable, and probably an absolute and measurable physical 
necessity to secure the complete fulfilment of days which 
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rightly belongs to the human family. The direction to 
honour father and mother, virtually an instruction to all the 
strong to take care of all the enfeebled, in order that life may 
be lengthened and brought to a happy termination, is equalled 
only in its wisdom by the tender and wise promise to those 
who obey it, that they in turn shall enjoy the same care and 
reap the same good in length of happy days. The commands 
not to kill, not to commit adultery, not to steal, and not to 
covet, are as powerful safeguards against the suicidal vices 
which through the emotional centres destroy both body and 
mind, as the rebuke to passion of utterance in storm of rage, 
conveyed in the third precept of the law. 

In another part of Exodus, in the thirtieth chapter, there 
is a portion of a command or direction which in the most 
singular way conveys the instruction for purification of air and 
what we in these days would call disinfection. Amongst the 
Rabbis this injunction is, I believe, presumed to have been 
intended as a means for the purification of the air of the 
tabernacle after the act of sacrifice. Pure myrrh, sweet cinna- 
mon, sweet calamus (the calamus aromaticus), and cassia are to 
be mixed with olive oil, and an oil of holy ointment is to be 
made, with which the tabernacle and all that it contains is to 
be anointed or drest, as well as the officiants at the altar. 
Strange it is to find our Royal College of Physicians in the 
seventeenth century ordering many of the very same agents 
for purposes of disinfection, and stranger still to find actually 
in our own time the idea still in active operation, and the same 
or similar instruments employed in the carrying of it out. 

It is, however, when we come to the study of the book of 
the “law of the priests” and “the law of the offerings,’ Leviticus, 
that we reach the ostensible sanitary code of the Jews. The 
code opens here with a definition of what may be and what 
may not be taken as food. It treats on the management of 
the parturient woman after childbirth. It enjoins the operation 
of circumcision. It explains what shall make known the pre- 
sence of the disease called leprosy. It describes the treatment 
and the management of the leprous. It passes toa description 
of a plague, still using the generic word leprosy. It gives definite 
rules as to the cleansing of an affected house, up to the perfect 
purification by the actual removal of it. It deals with the 
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isolation and management of affected persons, and with the 
clothing of such. It treats on various matters of personal 
uncleanliness, and on the management of certain natural 
periodical events which occur to human-kind. It forbids in a 
tone extremely decisive the eating of blood as food. It forbids 
the eating of any kind of animal food that has died of itself, 
or that has been torn to death of beasts, or that is in any way 
diseased. It sternly forbids all kinds of unnatural acts and 
practices. It bids that no man shall hate his brother. It 
deals with minor details. The corners of the head are not to 
be rounded, nor the corners of the beard marred ; cuttings are 
not to be made on the flesh for the dead, nor are marks 
to be made on the body. Enchantment and converse with 
familiar spirits are to be scrupulously avoided. It ordains 
that all who are afflicted with a blemish of any physical kind, 
though he be of the seed of Aaron himself, shall be denied the 
most precious of the privileges vouchsafed to his more fortunate 
brethren—he shall not go within the vail, nor come nigh unto the 
altar; as if for the highest office in the community it were an 
absolute necessity that the most refined health must be secured. 

To you, much better versed in these readings of the Hebraic 
records than I am, the details of this outline are so familiar, 
I would not presume further to describe them. It is my duty, 
surveying them from my own point of view, to suggest which of 
them have proved most fruitful in supporting the extraordinary 
vitality of the race that has retained them. 


PASSOVER CLEANSING, 


The first rule deserving our attention is one which in a 
sanitary point of view may almost be called incidental, and 
which yet has been in the same sense inestimable. I refer to the 
passover cleansing. My friend, the Rev. Mr. Young, has dwelt on 
this topic, and has drawn some inferences on blood asa purifier, 
which are of curious interest. For my own part, while I believe 
that the feast of passover, still so religiously kept by many 
Jews, has been one of the most important benefits to health 
which they have possessed, I attribute the good result to the 
mere coincidence that the passover has led to a habit of annual 


domestic purification and cleansing unknown in its severity by 


other peoples. In the act of expunging every bit of leaven 
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from their homes the Jews have expunged the leaven of disease 
which other less thoughtful people have allowed to remain as a 
secret source of disease. The immunity of the Jews from the 
great plagues now called leaven or zymotic diseases is easily 
accounted for from this wise ordinance. Once a year the Jewish 
home is purified. I would not strain the argument in favour of this 
view to the extent of saying that it accounts altogether for the 
immunity. It does not. The isolation of the Jewish children, 
and their separation from the world outside their own world, com- 
bined with the perfect domesticity and gentleness of Jewish life, 
accounts for much; but this annual cleansing is no doubt the 
leading good ; it is that which has prevented the Ghettos and 
crowded Jewish courts from becoming foci of zymotic or 
leavened diseases. 


THE SEVENTH DAY'S REST. 

I am myself one of those who would be glad to see removed 
much of the strict puritanic solemnity which marks the seventh 
day of the week amongst the Jews. At the same time I can 
have no doubt that the rest of the seventh day has been to 
them one of the most precious gifts of their life. In the 
Christian communities they have indeed practically enjoyed 
the rest of two days in the week, their own Sabbath and our 
Sunday. But the one positive day of change and rest from active 
business must have been a saving clause in their general lease 
of life which the physiologist of all other persons should be the 
first to recognize. Such rest is like sleepin its benefits. It ex- 
tends from man to beast; and the years which a horse will work 
healthily and well will be extended a full fifth in his short life 
by saving him from one day’s labour in seven. It is the same 
with busy men. In the way of break-down from over-work, 
pure and simple, I see more evidence of evil—I am speaking 
only of physical evil—from intrusion on the one day of rest, 
than from any other cause, except the false practice of seeking 
power in indulgence in the most depressing of all depressing 
agencies, wine and other spirituous or alcoholic drinks. 


CIRCUMCISION AND MORAL LIFE. 


Some have claimed for the rite of circumcision a beneficial 
influence in respect to health. It is difficult to state whether 
by circumcision itself the Jewish life has been extended. The 
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evidence is conflicting. If circumcision has been of service, it 
has acted serviceably by preventing that disease of diseases by 
which so many communities are undermined, the specific malady 
syphilis. But Jews suffer from this disease even when duly cir- 
cumcised,—a fact I can testify to from my own direct experience 
as a physician. At the same time I am equally satisfied that 
the specific disease is not so common amongst the Jews as 
it is amongst other people. For this same reason they are 
exempt, to a great extent, from two other common diseases 
which rest on the specific taint, scrofula and pulmonary con- 
sumption. It might then be inferred that the act of circum- 
cision was the preventive of the particular infectious mischief 
after all. I do not, for my own part, feel safe in supporting 
the idea. I rather think that the protection is rendered by 
the greater chastity of the Jewish people. The Mosaic admo- 
nition against prostitution is still all-pervading in Jewish home 
society. The Jewish locality may be the poorest of the poor, 
but it is never degraded by becoming the centre of lust for 
profit ; and I should doubt if, amongst the unfortunate women 
of the town, one in a hundred can be found who has been 
brought up in a Jewish home or family, and under Judaic observ- 
ances. If this be true, it affords ample reason for the immunity 
of the Jews from the great undermining disease of other communi- 
ties, irrespectively altogether of the rite of circumcision in its 
mechanical, as distinct from its moral value. 


FOOD AND FEEDING. 


The care which the Jewish people bestow on their food is 
proverbial. Much good they believe accrues from their avoid- 
ance of blood asa food. In this, perhaps, they are deceived; 
for their presumed perfect mode of slaughtering does not, as I 
found by a direct observation, remove so much blood from the 
carcase of a slaughtered animal as our mode does. Moreover, 
there is no evidence that blood is more injurious as food than 
flesh, or than milk, which is a derivative from blood. 

The pains they take, however, to carry out the Mosaic code 
in other particulars of food is admirable, and worthy of our 
immediate imitation. By excluding that scavenger of filth, the 
pig, as food, they exclude from their ranks almost certainly the 
disease called trichinosis, and such internal parasitic affections as 
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spring from measly pork; it may be also that they exclude 
sometimes the contagion of swine typhoid. By excluding the 
flesh of all animals suffering from parasitic affections, such as 
fluked sheep, they extend this provisional care. By excluding 
the fiesh of animals that are at their death suffering from the 
contagious foot and mouth disease, they ensure protection from 
another most insidious communicable affection. And in ex- 
cluding the flesh of animals that have been slain while under 
the affections of carbuncle or erysipelas, they show an equally 
judicious insight. Above all, by excluding the flesh of pneu- 
monic and tuberculous animals, they exercise a prudence which 
cannot be too earnestly commended. My friend, Dr. Gibbon, 
the medical officer of health for Holborn, thinks that this last- 
named exclusion may, with other causes, account for the com- 
parative immunity of the Jews from scrofula and consumption 
—an exemption which he, with all of us who have studied 
Jewish vitality, fully admits to be a factor in the vitality and 
longevity of the Jewish race. To this care respecting food 
must be added the temperance of the race, which until late 
years has been signally notable. 


SUCCOURBLO- DiI SEL PILESS: 


Honour thy father and thy mother, love thy neighbour as 
thyself, grand precepts of the Mosaic code, are precepts still 
exalted in practice by the Jews. I take it that at this moment 
we could not find one Jew, who is admissible as a Jew into 
his own community, within a parish workhouse. To die in 
the streets from starvation were impossible, except from the 
desire of him or of her who died. The Jews are a family, 
and so live that the strong assist the weak. Thus the poor 
deserving Jew always knows that he has a home, and that 
while he is amongst his people there is food, clothing, and 
board. The raging despair which drives. other men to suicide 
or to the prison, does not fall upon him. He is less subject to 
broken heart. 


When we put all these factors together, (2) a yearly cleansing 
that acts asa safeguard from epidemic diseases, (4) a rigidly 
accepted term of years of rest taken with systematic seven days’ 
regularity, (c) an avoidance of that demoralizing and degenerating 
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disease which saps the world by vice of sensual lust to which 
the lower animal does not stoop, (@) the excellent provision of 
food and drink, so that the favoured community is not poisoned 
by that on which it subsists, nor disorganized by strong drink, 
(e) and the care that is taken to shield and protect the enfeebled: 
when we take all these factors into our consideration, we need 
not wonder that the Mosaic sanitary code, even imperfectly 
kept, has held together the people for whom it was constructed 
through so many generations, through so many tribulations, and 
has made them at this time the first of the world in respect to 
health and longevity. 

There are other parts of the Jewish code which some con- 
sider of moment, such as personal purification, especially of 
women, the disposal of the dead, the instant burial of sewage 
in the earth, and the rules of marriage within their own com- 
munity. These, it may be, have their value, but as they have 
often from necessity been inoperative, they are minor compared 
with the five great points on which I have specially commented. 

It might be fairly argued that the very poverty of the Jews, 
and their isolation from the pomps and vanities of a freer 
and wickeder world, has been an additional safeguard to them. 
That is true, and the Jew of all men might declare the sentiment 
of our national poet— 

** Teach thy necessity to reason thus, 
There is no virtue like necessity.” 
It is also too true that the danger to the modern Jew lies in 
the temptation to break out into dangerous luxury of liberty 
and dangerous liberty of luxury, but the fact does not affect the 
value of the code. It was by virtue of the code that they who 
professed it endured their vital struggles, and lived to present a 
life in the face of oppression which triumphed over that of their 
oppressors. 

So to this day this strange people stands before us as an ex- 
ample of what can occur when the first Wisdom is the first guide. 
From them and their history you ministers of the Temple and 
we ministers of Science may,—while the thunders of Sinai still 
roll in our ears,—read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest an 
infinity of truth, goodness, and practical every-day usefulness. 
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Instructions to Ohuechwardens upon 
Geriain satters of Parochial Yat. 


BY THE VENERABLE FRANCIS LEAR, M.A., RECTOR OF BISHOP- 
STONE, AND ARCHDEACON OF SARUM. 


THIS paper, originally issued for the information of church- 
wardens, is here presented to the readers of the Clergyman’s 
Magazine. The greater portion of the instructions are taken 
from eminent legal authority, and though they do not profess 
to comprise all the rights and duties of churchwardens, they 
give an outline which it is hoped may be found useful to the 
clergy, the churchwardens, and their parishioners. 

1. The custody of the keys of the church and the freehold 
of the soil of the churchyard—both, indeed, subject to the 
lawful use of the parishioners—also all that relates to the order- 
ing of the service, the singing, the chanting, the use of the 
organ (if there be one), the ringing of the bells, and, in fact, all 
matters of the like kind, belong to the incumbent. If in any of 
these he should err or misconduct himself, complaint should be 
made to the ordinary, by which term the law means either the 
bishop of the diocese or the diocesan court. 

2. Churchwardens have a twofold character; they are the 
officers of the parish and the officers of the ordinary. Their 
rights and duties partake of both characters. Before church- 
wardens can legally do any act they must make a declaration 
every year in the court of and at the visitation of the arch- 
deacon, excepting in the third year, when it is made in the 
court of and at the visitation of the bishop. They are there- 
upon admitted into their office, and clothed with the authority 
of it. Zhts declaration must be made every year by cach church- 
qwarden, whether he be continued in his office or be newly chosen. 

The churchwardens are (with very few exceptions) chosen by 
the incumbent and parishioners in vestry; the incumbent nomi- 
nating one, the parishioners choosing the other, or others, as 
the case may be. The office of churchwarden, though honour- 
able, is not a voluntary one; and householders in the parish, 
personally occupying a house, whether resident in it or not, are 
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liable to be chosen, and if chosen, may be compelled to serve, 
unless they happen to belong to certain classes privileged by 
law from serving, or unless they have other good and valid 
reason to allege, such as being a member of the Society of 
Friends, or actually serving a parochial office in another partsh, 
or extreme bodily infirmity. 

3. The churchwardens, when chosen, ought to look into the 
accounts of the parish, and take care that all moneys and goods 
of the parish are properly delivered to them by the churchwardens 
to whom they have succeeded. 

4. The goods and personal property, and sometimes, but 
rarely, certain real property of the church, are vested in the 
churchwardens, as a kind of corporation, for the use of the 
parishioners. They are the legal representatives of the parish- 
ioners. It is desirable that they should always act jointly, and in 
‘some cases it is absolutely necessary that they should do se. 

5. One of their first duties, on being admitted into office, ts 
to ascertain that all the utensils of the church—such as the 
plate for the Holy Communion, the Font, the Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Table of Prohibited Degrees, and of the Command- 
ments—are in proper and seemly condition. It is also their 
duty to see that the fabric of the nave of the church—iadeed, 
of all that part of the church which is not included ir the 
chancel—is in proper repair. 

6. It is only in rare instances, and in consequence of imme- 
morial usage, that the duty of repairing the chancel is cast 
upon the churchwardens. According to the general law, that 
duty devolves upon the rector, whether he be lay or spiritwal. 
The churchwardens, however, ought to take care that the 
rector discharges this duty; and if he neglect it, they should 
complain, and, if necessary, take legal proceedings against him. 

7. It is the duty of the churchwardens to allot to every 
parishioner, as far as the capacity of the church will allow, a 
place in which he may sit, stand, and, above all, kneel, at the 
proper times in the service. In churches where the seats of 
the church are fixed, a parishioner once properly placed, cannot, 
as a general rule, without his consent, be displaced by the autho~ 
rity of the churchwardens alone ; but recourse, strictly speaking, 
should be had to the ordinary for this purpose. If a person 
have a prescriptive right to a seat or sittings, which he or his 
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predecessors have repaired at their own cost, the churchwardens 
cannot interfere with him. So if a person possess sittings 
allotted to him and his family by a faculty—that is, by a 
decree or instrument obtained from the bishop’s court—the 
churchwardens cannot disturb his possession. In these cases 
the question as to the legality of the title of the possessor, if it 
be doubted, should be referred to the diocesan court. 

$8. No non-parishioner ought to be seated to the exclusion 
or injury of parishioners. The same remark applies to burials. 
If the incumbent bury non-parishioners, to the present or pro- 
bable future injury of parishioners, the churchwardens should 
apply to the ordinary for a monition to restrain him. 

g. The churchwardens are required by the statute 52 Geo. 
Wi}. c. 146, s. 5, to provide and keep in repair a dry, well- 
painted iron chest, for the preservation of the registers of 
baptisms, marriages, and burials, to be kept by the minister in 
his house; and it is a very important part of their duty to 
transmit to the registrar of the diocese, in pursuance of the said 
statute, on or before the Ist of June in every year, copies on 
parchment (to- be obtained of a stationer) of the entries of 
baptisms and burials during the previous year ending the 31st 
December, verified in the form prescribed by the act, which is 
to be signed by the minister, and his signature attested by a 
churchwarden, who is also to sign the same. So important a 
duty is this for the tracing of pedigrees, and proving the title 
of the parishioners or their heirs or executors to property, that 
the legislature, whilst assuming that with regard to parochial 
churches and chapels the above law was duly obeyed, has by 
the “ Registration of Burials Act, 1864,” required all owners of 
burial-grounds of whatever denomination to send similar copies 
of registers to the registrar of the diocese, under pain of con- 
viction before a magistrate, and the payment of a penalty not 
exceeding £5 for neglect. 

10. No alteration of any importance can be lawfully made, 
no ornament, no furniture can be lawfully removed from or 
added to the church, without the consent of the ordinary, 
expressed through a faculty issuing from his court. 

a3. Although since the 31st of August, 1868, the payment 
of church rates cannot be compelled by any legal process, yet 
the Act for abolition of compulsory church rates does not 
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otherwise affect the making, assessing, receiving, or otherwise 
dealing with a church rate ; and all corporate bodies, trustees, 
and guardians of other persons, may pay their quota from their 
trust funds. As therefore the Act does not make church rates 
illegal, but contemplates their continuance as a principal means. 
of providing for the repair of churches, churchwardens, if they 
cannot otherwise obtain funds, should still endeavour to do so 
by means of a rate, and therefore the following observations. 
respecting the calling of vestries and making and collecting 
rates will be found useful. 

12. Before a vestry is holden, a notice of the intention to 
hold the same, signed by a churchwarden or by the incumbent, 
or by an overseer, should be affixed on the principal door of 
the mother church and of the chapels, if there be any in the 
parish, on a Sunday, three clear days before the time appointed. 
Such notice must be in writing or in print, or in both, and 
must set forth the day (which must not be earlier than the 
following Thursday), place, hour, and special purpose of the 
intended meeting. At the meeting the incumbent has the right 
to preside. In the event of his absence, the majority must 
choose a chairman. The churchwardens state their accounts, 
and, if necessary, ask for a rate for the current year. If that 
rate be objected to, there must be a poll; and the majority 
must decide whether there shall be a rate or not. 

13. As to what a church rate may lawfully be made for: 

First, it cannot be made for any purpose which has not for 
its object to defray the expenses of the church, of the church- 
yard, or matters connected with maintaining the decency and 
order of the parish. 

Secondly. There are some things the expense of which may 
be incurred without having obtained the previous special consent 
of the parishioners ; and other things which require that pre- 
vious consent. 

(1) Those things, the expense of which may be incurred 
without the previous special consent of the vestry, are of a 
strictly necessary character, and which the law requires the 
churchwardens to provide. Such are, among others, the bread 
and wine for the Holy Communion, proper bells, a large Bible 
and Prayer Book, the tables of the commandments and of the 
prohibited degrees of marriage, washing the minister’s surplice, 
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cleansing the church, keeping in repair the fence of the church- 
yard, providing parchment forms for the transcripts of the 
registers to be sent to the diocesan registry, and payment of 
the lawful fees at visitations, as prescribed by a table thereof 
settled pursuant to the statute 30 and 31 Vic. c. 135. 

(2) Those things, the expense of which cannot properly be 
incurred without the previous special consent of the vestry, are 
such as the law does not require the churchwardens to pro- 
vide; for instance, organs, ornamental seats, or ornaments of 
any kind, the costs of legal proceedings against persons leading 
an immoral or incestuous life, or any act which entails an extra- 
ordinary though legal expense upon the parish. 

No rate can be made in either or any case without the 
sanction of the majority. 

14. When a benefice is vacant, whether by death or other- 
wise, the churchwardens should signify the same to the registrar 
of the diocese, who will issue a formal instrument of sequestra- 
tion by the bishop or chancellor of the diocese, and the church- 
wardens are usually, though not necessarily, appointed seques- 
trators. In this case it becomes their duty to manage all the 
profits and expenses incident to the house and glebe, to collect 
the tithe rent charge, and in fact in all respects act as trustees for 
the succeeding incumbent; and principally it is their duty to 
take care that the church be properly served, either by the 
previously licensed curate, or, should there be none licensed,. 
by such curate as the bishop shall approve of, and whom they 
are to pay out of the profits of the benefice. 

The license of a curate is not determined by, but remains 
in force during, the vacancy of a benefice, and his stipend is to 
be paid by the sequestrators. The authority of the seques- 
trators ceases as soon as the new incumbent is instituted. 


Editorial and Church Howmiletical Society's Notices. 


Members joining the Society during the present month will be supplied 
with the back numbers of the Magazine from January. 

With a view to the compilation of a paper, we should like to collect the 
experience of our friends on the subject which follows. The answers should 
be stated in as few words as possible, and numbered to correspond with the 
questions, though it should be remembered that the answers cannot be too 
detailed, nor of too practical a character. Will our readers therefore kindly 
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send tothe Editor before the 20th inst., in answer to the following questions, 
their plans, experience, and thoughts concerning— 


THE PRINTING PRESS AS A PARISH HELPER. 


1. What objects should it be sought to accomplish thereby ? 

2. In what several ways can the printing press be used by the clergyman 
as a parish helper ? 

3. What suggestions can be given for localizing periodicals, that is, by 
adopting the body of a publication, and adding a few pages of local matter ? 

4. What suggestions as to original leaflets, addresses, cards, etc., and the 
most economical way of producing them? Of what matters should they treat ? 

5. How should they be distributed, and with what frequency ? 

6. How may such efforts be made self-supporting ? 

7. Can any tell of the fruits of the printing press in parish work? 

8. The names and addresses (for our private use) of persons who make 
successful use of the parochial printing press. 

g. Will any kindly send specimens of parish printed matter, adding any 
information they may think desirable ? 


All Literary communications respecting the Magazine to be addressed to 
the Editor, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


LECTURE Ss 


The next Lecture of the Session will be delivered on April 5th, the 
first Tuesday in the month, at three o’clock, in the Chapter House, 68, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 


Lecturer—The Rev. CHARLES A. Row, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
Subject.—“ A Clergyman’s Reading of Holy Scripture.” 


May toth, 


Lecturer,—The Rt. Rev. HENRY COTTERILL, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Subject.—“ Hints on dealing with various forms of Infidelity.” 
Chairman.—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Fune 7th. 


Lecturer—The Rev. W. Hay M. H. AITKEN, M.A. 
Sudject,—“ Evangelizing Preaching.” 


Any Clergyman of the Church of England, or other Episcopal Church in 
communion therewith, or any Candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of the Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. HENRY LANSDELL, Eyre Cottage, The Grove, Blackheath, S.E., enclos- 
ing his subscription, and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical designation, 
or cure, or, in the case of a candidate for Holy Orders, his College. 


_ The subscription to the Society and the Magazine (sent monthly, post free) 
is ten shillings (or $2. 50) a year to any one in the United Kingdom, America, 
Canada, and the countries comprised in the Postal Union; or fifteen shillings 
in any other part of the world. Five shillings entitles to membership in the 
Society only. As these sums, however, leave only a very small margin for 
Bore expenses, it is requested that those who can do so will kindly add a 

onation. : 


Post-office orders to be made payable to HENRY LANSDELL, at Dartmouth 
Row, S.E. 


THE CLERGYMAN'’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY, 1881. 


OQhe Clerguaww’s Study of Holy 
Seripture. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES A. ROW, M.A.,, PREBENDARY OF 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


A Lecture delivered in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, April 5th, 1881, to the Mem- 
bers of the Church Hlomitletical Society. 


IN treating this subject, I shall commence by assuming that 
there are some points on which we are so far agreed as to 
render their discussion superfluous. These are— 

1. The importance of the study of Holy Scripture, as being, 
our sole trustworthy informant as to the contents of the Chris- 
tian revelation. 

2. That as such, a reverential feeling, and a deep sense of 
the authority of Him whose will is revealed therein, is essential 
for its successful study. 

3. That a hearty desire, not only to know, but to do God’s. 
will, is a necessary pre-condition for understanding it aright. 

4. That for this end it must be studied in the spirit of prayer 
for the Divine guidance and enlightenment. 

5. That it must also be studied in the spirit of earnest 
inquiry, but at the same time with one of deep humility, and 
a sense of the various imperfections to which our rational 


faculties are liable. 
I am aware that there are persons who will dispute the 
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truth of the first of these assumptions, and will assign to what 
they designate catholic tradition, some kind of co-ordinate 
authority with Scripture as an informant respecting the con- 
tents of the Christian revelation. I mention this lest I should 
be supposed to have overlooked it; but you will see that it 
involves a question of such vast extent, that if I were to discuss 
it even in a very brief form, it would occupy more than the 
entire space at my command. 

I think, however, that I may assume that we shall agree that 
these five points are pre-conditions of the successful study of 
Holy Scripture; and that whenever they are absent, failure to 
attain a knowledge of the true character of Christianity will be 
the necessary result. But, on the other hand, it by no means 
follows that their presence will be a guarantee that these alone, 
and unaided, will be sufficient to conduct the student to a 
correct apprehension of its meaning. Of this not only the 
widely divergent views of the different communities into which 
modern Christendom is divided, respecting what constitutes 
the essence of Christianity, as is witnessed by their different 
creeds and confessions of faith, but also the wide divergency of 
opinion on these subjects, even among holy men, constitute a 
proof which it is impossible to gainsay. Yet I think that we 
shall all of us agree that large numbers of holy men in all 
these communities have studied Scripture with the dispositions 
to which I have referred, and yet they have differed widely re- 
specting not only a number of doctrines, which some affirm, 
and others deny, to constitute essential portions of Chris- 
tianity, but even as to what contitutes its essence as’a Divine 
revelation. 

This, then, being a fact which it is impossible to dispute, it 
will be the object of this paper to lay down the chief points 
which, in addition to those above referred to, it will be necessary 
for the student to keep steadily in view, and also to point out 
those hindrances to its successful study, under the influence of 
which earnest and holy men have arrived at such divergent 
opinions respecting its doctrines, and even its essence as a 
Divine revelation. 

I. It isan essential condition of all successful study, that the 
student should keep habitually before him what a book affirms 
respecting its own nature and character. What is true of all 
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other books is pre-eminently so of the Bible. What, then, 
does it profess to be? This question may be answered in the 
words of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. ToAvpepas 
Kal ToUTpOTAS TadaL 6 Feds hahyjous Tols TaTpdow ev Tots 
mpodyraus eT €TXATOV TOV HEPoV TOUTwV ehalnoev TY eV 
VLO. 

From this passage we learn two important truths. First, 
that the Bible is the record, not of a single, but of a succession 
of revelations. Secondly, that while those revelations made 
prior to that in Jesus Christ had various degrees of imper- 
fection, yet they were intended by aseries of gradual, progressive 
developments in their disclosures of Divine truth, to lead up to 
the great revelation made in the person of our Lord. 

On the importance of recognizing this fact in the study of 
the Old Testament, the space at my command will not allow 
me to enlarge. I shall therefore refer the student to the late 
Professor Mozley’s lectures to graduates for information on this 
subject. The position taken by him may be briefly stated thus, 
that those portions of its contents which occasion ourchief modern 
difficulties in connection with its moral teaching are accommo- 
dations to the low moral and spiritual level of those to whom 
they are addressed; and consequently that they are inapplicable 
to that higher condition of moral sentiment which has been 
the result of the action of the Church on the world during 
eighteen centuries of time. I recommend to every person, whose 
duty it is to explain the Bible to others, a careful consideration 
of the principles laid down in this remarkable work. 

II. The next point which it behoves the student to keep 
steadily in view is that the revelations of which the Bible is the 
record are presented to us in an historical, and not in a dog- 
matical form. From this it follows that the forms of thought 
in which they are couched are those of the age in which they 
were written, and such as were intelligible to the persons who 
were immediately addressed. Consequently, their application 
to modern times is not direct, but indirect, i.e., it is necessary 
that the student should translate them from their ancient into 
their modern equivalents, and, in the case of the Old Testament 
especially, that he should carefully consider their local colour- 
ing before he applies them to the circumstances of modern 
life. It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the amount of 
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confusion which has resulted from the neglect of this obvious 
caution. It ought to be laid down as a fundamental principle 
in all study, that the true meaning of a writing is not that 
which may be assigned to it when studied in the light of our 
modern ideas and conceptions, but that which its author knew 
would be certainly attached to it by those to whom it was 
addressed. It follows therefore that one of the first conditions 
of successful study of the Scriptures is, that the student should 
first direct his efforts to ascertain this meaning, and then apply 
it to our present condition of thought and feeling. 

It will doubtless be objected that this rule does not apply to 
the Bible, because it contains a Divine element ; and that it is 
only valid with respect to writings which are purely human. 

To this I reply— 

First, that the intention is most clearly expressed in the 
sacred pages, that the Divine messages, of which they are the 
records, should be comprehended and acted on by those to 
whom they are addressed ; and therefore the sense thus con- 
veyed must be their primary meaning. From this it is the 
student's duty to draw inferences by the use of his best rational 
faculties ; but then he must bear in mind that these inferences 
are not Divine oracles, but deductions from them ; and, as such, 
liable to all the imperfections to which those faculties are © 
incident. 

Secondly, if the Scriptures had been intended by their Divine 
Author to convey a meaning different from the natural one, 
He would certainly have given us rules which would have 
enabled us to ascertain what that meaning is; otherwise we 
should have no more certain guide to our knowledge of it than 
the utterly unreliable one of conjecture. That no such rule is 
anywhere laid down in Scripture is an unquestionable fact. 
Consequently, interpretations of this kind are little better than 
attempts to metamorphose human conjectures into Divine 
oracles—a practice which is neither scriptural nor “a scientific 
use of the imagination,” and a painfully close imitation of those 
of old who were in the habit of saying, “The Lord saith,” 
“albeit He had not spoken.” 

III. As every writing included in the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, with the single exception of the Apocalypse, is historical 
in form, let us now consider the chief points which this fact 
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renders it necessary. for the student habitually to keep before 
him, if he is desirous of attaining to an accurate comprehension 
of what constituted apostolical Christianity. 

Of these writings, the four Gospels unquestionably occupy 
the first place in point of importance, being four memoirs of our 
Lord’s ministry, contemplated from a somewhat different point 
of view, being evidently composed for the purpose of teaching 
the fundamental truths which constituted the Christian religion ; 
the Epistles are applications of those truths to the condition of 
the churches to whom they are addressed ; and the Acts of the 
Apostles constitutes the second volume of the third Gospel, and 
is intended by its author to be a record of the erection of the 
kingdom of God into a visible community on earth. 

In studying the Epistles, it is of the highest importance that 
the student should keep before him the following consideration. 
No one of them, nor the whole together, were intended to 
teach us what constitutes Christianity. I admit that a few 
brief summaries of it, in which its essential features are pre- 
sented to us in the utmost simplicity, consisting of a few lines 
each, may be found in them, but that is all. On the contrary, 
they uniformly presuppose, among those to whom they are 
addressed, a knowledge of a Christianity which had been 
already accepted by those primitive communities as the founda- 
tion of their faith, and which it is the evident object of their 
respective authors to explain and apply in reference to the 
circumstances of the different churches, with a special reference 
to.the controversies which agitated them. This they do in a 
most incidental manner. So far, therefore, are the writers of 
the Epistles from attempting to set forth in a systematic form 
what Christianity is, that apart from the assumption of a Chris- 
tianity already existing, which was-accepted by the members of 
these churches as constituting the essence of their faith, no small 
portion of their contents would have been simply unintelligible. 

It is a matter, therefore, of no little importance to enable us 
to read these writings with intelligence, that we should have 
the means of forming a general idea of what constituted the 
Christianity, the existence of which is taken for granted by the 
writers of each of the Epistles ; for if the knowledge of it was 
essential for their due appreciation on the part of the primitive 
converts, much more so is it to us, who are separated from 
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their habits of thought and feeling by so great an interval of 
time. The preface of St. Luke’s Gospel will enable us to form 
a sufficiently accurate conclusion respecting it. 

“Forasmuch,” says he, “as many have taken in hand to set 
forth in order a declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed among us, even as they delivered them unto us, 
which from the beginning were eye-witnesses, and ministers of 
the word; it seemed good to me also, having had perfect under- 
standing of all things from the very first, to write unto thee in 
order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the 
certainty of those things, wherein thou hast been instructed.” 

This passage proves the following facts :— 

1. That there was a body of truths which were most surely 
believed by those primitive Christians as constituting the 
foundation of their Christianity. 

2. That they were handed down in the churches by the 
oral teaching of those who were eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word. 

3. That they formed the subject-matter of the habitual 
instruction of the converts. 

4. That they consisted of the chief facts of our Lord’s 
ministry, and the most important points of His teaching. 

5. That the design of St. Luke in composing his Gospel was 
to furnish future times with a more complete and accurate record 
of them than that possessed by any single church. 

From these facts we may draw the conclusion that this 
Gospel embodies the chief features of that Christianity, the 
existence of which is taken for granted by the writers of the 
Epistles, and that the same is true with respect to the other two 
synoptics. The fourth Gospel, it should be observed, is a work 
of later date. 

IV. It being, then, the purpose of the writers of the Epistles 
not to lay down a body of dogmatic truths which constituted 
Christianity, but to apply a Christianity already accepted by 
the converts to the condition of particular churches, and, above 
all, to the controversies which agitated them, it is of the highest 
importance that the student should keep this point constantly 
before him; otherwise he is almost certain to misunderstand 
them. I will illustrate the general principle by pointing out 
the influence which the great controversy which agitated the 
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apostolic Church as to the relation in which Judaism was to 
stand to Christianity in the newly erected kingdom of God, has 
exerted on their structure and line of thought. 

I need hardly draw your attention to the fact that this con- 
troversy involved questions of the profoundest interest to these 
primitive believers, a large majority of whom were either Jews 
by birth or proselytes. They were such as these :—Was Chris- 
tianity nothing but an enlarged and elevated Judaism? Did 
the uncircumcised Gentile convert hold in the Church a position 
inferior to the circumcised Jewish one? Was Judaism, with its 
vast system of ceremonialism, extending as it did over the 
entire course of daily life, an essential portion of Christianity, 
or was it utterly abolished in the kingdom of the Messiah? 
Was the morality of Christianity a mere system of legalism, or 
was it a law of freedom? These and kindred questions must 
have been discussed by the members of these primitive com- 
munities with an interest which it is difficult to realize at the 
present day, after the question has been settled for eighteen 
centuries; for the points involved must have affected the 
daily religious life of these primitive believers. The Jewish 
Christians felt the utmost reluctance to accept it as a truth 
that the Mosaic institutions were abolished and their special 
privileges annulled in the kingdom of the Messiah. For this 
belief the reasons which they could allege were far stronger 
than we commonly imagine. They could urge, not only that 
they were matters of Divine institution, but that the prophetic 
Scriptures affirmed in numerous places that these rites and 
ceremonies would continue to be observed in the future king- 
dom of God, of which Jerusalem, with its temple, was to 
constitute the centre. Still further they could say with truth 
that not only had our Lord observed them, but He had never 
pronounced their formal repeal. Nothing can more strongly prove 
the strength of their feelings on this point than the fact that 
the Jewish Christians ventured to call in question the conduct 
of St. Peter in admitting the uncircumcised Cornelius into the 
Church by baptism, a proceeding on their part so utterly repug- 
nant to our ideas of the respect due to the chief of the Apos- 
tolic College. We need not therefore wonder at their deep 
aversion for St. Paul and his teaching, and at their designating 
him as a renegade and a false apostle. 
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Such being the profound interest which this controversy ex- 
cited in the minds of the members of these primitive societies, 
let us now turn our attention to the structure of the Epistles, 
as showing the importance of keeping this controversy steadily 
in view ; and first, to that addressed to the churches of Galatia. 

The attentive student can hardly fail to observe that nearly 
every sentence in this epistle is written for the purpose of 
controverting the standpoint of the Judaising Christian. The 
points which it discusses are not abstract questions, but the 
specific one as to the relation in which the Judaising version of 
Christianity stood to the Gospel which St. Paul proclaimed. 
The justification by the works of the law which it denounces 
is justification by the entire Jewish system of legalism, including 
obedience rendered to its moral precepts, its ritual ordinances, 
and its ceremonial worship, as it was popularly accepted, and 
taught by the Rabbinism of the day ; in fact, it was the system 
to which St. Peter alluded, when he designated Judaism as “a 
yoke which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear.” The 
justification by faith which it proclaims as its antithesis is the 
great truth that Jesus Christ, being the complete realization ot 
the entire legal system, man’s spiritual life from henceforth 
consists, not in an effort to observe a body of mere rules and 
precepts, but in a service of self-surrendering love rendered to 
a risen Christ. 

Similar remarks are applicable to the Epistle to the Romans, © 
which in form bears more the appearance of a theological 
treatise than any of the Apostolic writings, with the exception 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Yet the reference in it through- 
out to the great controversy of the day is unmistakable, giving, 
as it does, a colouring to its forms of thought, its reasoning, 
and its terminology. In the thesis of the epistle, set forth in 
the words, “The Gospel of Christ is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one who believeth, to the Jew first, and also 
to the Greek,” the Apostle’s intention to explain the relation 
in which the Jewish dispensation stood to the Christian is 
directly announced. The great subject which it treats is the 
doctrine of justification by faith, viewed in contrast to justifica- 
tion by legalism. The law, so frequently referred to where the 
context does not limit its meaning to the law of conscience, is not 
merely the moral law of the Ten Commandments, but the entire 
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system, as accepted by the popular Judaism of the day ; and 
it is in contrast to justification by the rigid observance of this 
system, and even of the law of conscience, that he proclaims 
the all-sufficiency of the work of Jesus Christ our Lord for 
man’s justification and salvation. 

In studying this epistle, the student should observe that 
the great question then agitating the Church never passes 
out of the Apostle’s field of vision; and that the entire argu- 
ment is framed in reference to it. Even the eighth chapter, 
with all its glorious truths, is no exception; for its purpose 
is to set forth the mighty power which is exerted by the 
Gospel on the believer, as the law of the spirit of life, in con 
trast to the powerlessness of the spirit of legalism, so graphically 
described in the seventh, which he found in his own experience 
to be simply a law of sin and death. 

Let me point out the important bearing of these principles 
on various questions of abstract theology, by applying them 
to a single example. I will select that of predestination, the 
discussion of which has, in times now happily passed away, so 
deeply agitated the Church. I select this as an illustration, 
because it belongs to that class of subjects, the investigation 
of which transcends the powers of the human intellect, and, 
if studied as an abstract question, necessarily plunges us 
into the profoundest depths of metaphysical speculation. Still 
the student of this epistle can hardly avoid putting to himself 
the question, Has the Apostle propounded a body of dogmas 
on this subject as an essential portion of the Christian 
faith? J answer that in this epistle, in which the subject of 
predestination and election is more dwelt upon than in 
any other portion of the New Testament, these questions 
are discussed only as they bear on the great controversy then 
agitating the Church, in reference to which these subjects are 
exclusively contemplated by the Apostle. The affirmation of 
the right of God to confer special privileges on a particular 
nation, and then to revoke them and confer them on others, 
constitutes the predestination and election of the epistle. In 
assuming a predestination of this description, the Apostle does 
not go beyond a multitude of facts which are patent in the 
moral world, but into the abstract question he does not enter. 
If it be urged that a national election involves an individual 
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one, I shall only observe that this is a point which does not 
come within the range of the Apostle’s argument, and whether 
individual election be true or false, it can only be deduced 
from the positions laid down by the Apostle, by a mass of 
abstract reasoning, which must be subject to the infirmities to 
which the human intellect is liable in its attempts to fathom 
the mind of the infinite. Let it be observed that systems thus 
excogitated cannot claim to be Divine revelations, but merely 
deductions of the logical intellect; and as such, exposed to 
all the imperfections to which such processes are liable. 

V. The two epistles to the Corinthians furnish a striking 
proof of the importance of the student’s keeping their historical 
character habitually before him. They are the most incidental 
of all St. Paul’s writings, and nearly every paragraph in them 
is written in reference to the peculiar circumstances of the 
Corinthian church. A considerable portion of the first epistle 
is a direct reply to questions addressed by that church to the 
Apostle. His answers it is impossible to estimate rightly, 
without keeping the peculiar circumstances to which they refer 
steadily in view. The remainder of these epistles deals with 
questions suggested by reports which the Apostle had received 
of the existence of various disorders in that church, the virulence 
of the party spirit which prevailed there, and the doubts thrown 
by some on the genuineness of his apostolical authority. 

I will adduce an example of the importance of keeping in 
view the habitual reference made throughout these two epistles 
to the special circumstances of this church, from the first chapter 
of the first epistle. If studied without any reference to these 
circumstances, it contains a direct denunciation of science and 
philosophy ; and doubtless most of us have heard it quoted in 
proof of the antichristian character of such studies. But the 
meaning becomes different when we read the passage in its 
historical connection. The philosophy denounced is not phi- 
losophy in general, but the unsound systems which were then 
in vogue in the Grecian schools; and “the foolishness of God” 
and “the weakness of God,” of which the Apostle speaks, is 
that portion of the Divine dealings which the adherents of these 
schools charged with folly and weakness. Nothing can be 
more unlike than the system of modern scientific investigation 
and the logomachy of the schools in question; and the applica- 
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tion of the Apostle’s denunciation of the one to the other is 
not only a perversion of his meaning, but has been attended 
with results which are highly dangerous and misleading. 

Let me adduce a striking illustration of this same principle 
from the Epistle to the Romans. The thirteenth chapter con- 
tains passages which, if read apart from the state of things to 
which they refer, unquestionably teach the doctrine of passive 
obedience to kings and governors. These, and other similar 
ones, were constantly quoted by divines for this very purpose 
during the Tudor and Stuart periods of the history of our 
Church. But to whom are the precepts in question addressed ? 
To the members of a church which contained a numerous body 
of Jewish Christians, who were in the greatest danger of being 
infected with that turbulent spirit of their countrymen, which 
only a few years before had caused the expulsion of all Jews 
from Rome by a decree of the government. Advice addressed 
to such people bears a very different meaning to what it would 
have borne if addressed to our countrymen of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

(To be continued.) 


ODhe Pastor's 
“stlomtions and Gxbortations.” 


BY THE REV. JAMES LANCASTER, M.A., RECTOR OF DURROW. 


THE great glory of the Prayer Book is this: it is truly scrip- 
tural. It may easily be remarked how full of the Bible it is, 
both in sentiment and in language. The best commentary 
upon the Book of Common Prayer is the Bible; and when we 
want to understand any service or passage in the Prayer Book, 
our wisest course will be to turn over the pages of God’s Word, 
and to observe attentively the light thus thrown on the passage 
or subject under consideration. 

The portion of the Ordination Service here commented on, 
though very brief, is very wide in its bearings, and most impor- 
tant. The question is this: “Will you be ready with all faith- 
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ful diligence to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange 
‘doctrines contrary to God’s Word, and to use both public and 
private monitions and exhortations, as well to the sick as to 
the whole, within your cures, as need shall require, and occa- 
sion shall be given?” How much does this single question 
press upon the attention of the Christian minister? It reminds 
him that he must not only preach the truth, but guard against 
error, and the words “ monitions and exhortations ” remind us 
also that our public and private teaching should be of a practical 
character. The object of the shepherd should be, not only to 
lead to the green pastures, but to keep from the wilderness ; 
his aim should be, not only to cause the sheep to feed and lie 
down, but also to train them to hear the Chief Shepherd’s 
voice, and ever follow Him. 

To elucidate this part of the service by references to the 
whole of the inspired volume would occupy too much time. 
And for this, as well-as other reasons, I prefer taking as my 
commentator only one inspired writer, St. Paul; and only a 
small section of his writings, viz, his epistles to Timothy. 
These I need not say are most admirably adapted to throw 
light on the various branches of pastoral life and work. They 
may well be placed side by side with our ordination services, 
and so that which, though so excellent in itself, is yet human, 
will become illuminated by that which has been given by in- 
spiration of God. 

There are, I should say, three great points to which our 
attention should often be directed in connection with our 
public and private monitions and exhortations. First, the 
matter ; secondly, the manner; and thirdly, the effectiveness 
of our teaching. On each of these three points the saa to 
Timothy shed valuable light. 

First, as regards the matter or great subjects to be dwelt 
upon, how important the exhortation, “Preach the Word.” ape 
instant in season, out of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort.” The 
Word is the great repository from which our monitions and 
exhortations are to be drawn. The ordination service is full of 
this idea ; but though a simple one, and one no doubt admitted 
by us all, yet is it needful to be remembered. The power of 
the written Word should never be lost sight of. We must wield 
that hammer continuously, if we would break the rock in pieces. 
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Another short sentence also forms a golden maxim as 
regards the subjects of our lessons—“ Do the work of an 
Evangelist.” Whether we teach young or old, in public or in 
private ; whether our words are mainly intended to unfold 
truth or keep from error; whether we are called upon ‘to 
censure or exhort, our work should still and ever be the work 
of an Evangelist. The good news of a Saviour’s advent, loving 
life and atoning suffering, the melody of His invitations and 
promises, should be mingled with our instruction. Evangelists! 
glorious title! We are to be in the pulpit, and at the bedside 
of the sick, not essayists, not philosophers, not commonplace 
repeaters of commonplace lessons in morality ; we are to be 
Evangelists—like the angel on the fields of Bethlehem ; like 
the writer of these pastoral epistles, whose joy and most happy 
task was to declare the “ unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

The pastoral epistles are equally suggestive on the second 
branch of our subject, tie manner of our monitions and exhorta- 
tions. It should be marked with courage, with energy, with 
love, with needful sobriety ; for God hath “not given us the 
spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” 
It should be characterized likewise with gentleness, readiness, 
patience, meekness; for “the servant of the Lord must not 
‘strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
meekness instructing those that oppose themselves, if God per- 
adventure will give them repentance.” These words take a 
short time to read, but a long time to learn. Each characteristic 
should be made a subject of separate thought. We have mighty 
weapons in our hands, but how much depends upon the use we 
make of them! Is there not a proneness sometimes to forget 
this ? We are so much occupied with wat we are to say, that 
we forget to watch how we are to say it. And yet surely the 
one is almost as important as the other. The message is. 
heavenly, and it should ever be delivered in a manner natura} 
and unaffected, yet bearing the stamp of heavenly teaching and 
training. Where this is so, our good will be less likely to be 
evil spoken of. The jewel of truth, presented in a fair, un- 
blemished casket, will be found attractive, and no reasonable 
excuse for its not being accepted will remain. 

The third branch of our subject, the effecteveness of our minis- 
trations, is also of the utmost moment. In considering this 
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point, we at once remember that whoever plants or waters, the 
increase is from God. The best and ablest teachings at times 
have produced but little fruit, and feeble words, feebly spoken, 
have often been used to accomplish some great purpose. This 
of course should lead to earnest prayer. As in apostolic days, 
so now, prayer and the ministry of the Word should ever be 
linked together. Only let the prayer be real, from the heart, 
persevering, believing, then will it prove a truly powerful means 
of giving force and efficacy to words read or spoken. 

But besides this, ought it not to be the aim of the Christian 
minister to add as much moral weight as possible to his messages, 
whether public or private? And how is this moral weight to be 
secured, except by a holy life, a character and conduct proving 
clearly that the teacher is one of those who walk with God? ° 

As to the particulars of this Christian character, we have in 
the epistles to Timothy some very clear and most valuable 
directions. ‘‘Study to show thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” “A vessel unto 
honour, sanctified and meet for the Master’s use, and prepared 
unto every good work.” “Flee also youthful lusts, but follow 
after righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them that call 
upon the Lord oat of a pure heart.” ‘The love of money is 
the root of all evil; which while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows. But thou, O man of God, flee these things, and 
follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meek- 
ness. Fight the good fight of faith.” 

We cannot feel too deeply the immense importance of con- 
sistency of life in its bearing upon the effectiveness of our 
teaching. Reproofs will be borne from one man which from 
another would be kicked against. Words of warning will be 
pondered over when coming from honoured lips, and equally 
disregarded when spoken by one of dubious or blemished piety. 
Every part of the message of mercy and truth, when delivered 
bya minister who is recognized as himself honest in his professions 
and sincere in his work, will reach the ear with tenfold power. 

But after all this hasty review of matter, manner, and effec- 
tiveness, may we not well say, “Who is sufficient for these 
things?” A solemn question, but the answer is full of en- 
couragement : “Our sufficiency is of God.” 
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Outlines of Sermons from the 
Ghurch’s Services. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the cllustrations following 
the outlines. 


May 22nd. 
The Kitth Sunday atter Caster. 


Epa aS in 22. Gos. John xvi. 23. Pss. cvii.—cix. 
Less. Deut. vi.; John vii. 25 ; Deut. ix. or x.; Titus i. 


TRUE RELIGION. 
(An Appeal for Parochial Schools.) 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK PEAKE, M.A., LL.D.. INCUMBENT OF ST. SILAS 
ENGLISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH, GLASGOW. 


DEvT. vi. 4, 5.—‘“‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord,” et 


Introduction. 
Part of Moses’ farewell address ; stands midway between the recital of 


God’s dealings with them, and the practical manifestation of their grati- 
tude—the grounds for feeling love, and the mode of showing it. This 
the relation between preceding books of Moses and this last one. 

The book is a summary of the grounds and nature of religion; why 
men should be religious, and ow they can be so. 

I. Foundation of religion. 

1. (1) God’s existence, nature, and relation to us, as our Maker and 
Preserver (familiar illustration, Ps. c. 3); also, for we are sinners, as 
Redeemer (Ps. c. 5). 

(2) Religion is worship: of the whole life, not only for a few minutes 
each day, one day each week, in declining years or rapidly ebbing days 


of life [105]. 
(3) Worship should 7¢joice in God’s character and dealings (Ps. c. 1, 


2, 4). 
(4) Worship, therefore, must be based on Christ’s work (Phil. ii. 10, 


11; John v. 23). 
2. (1) Religion the expression of love [106]. 
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(2) God requires not merely service, obedience, fear, but “love”—“in 
thy heart ” (ver. 6). 

(3) This is not natural, therefore we need the new nature; no true 
religion without change of heart [107]. 

(4) True religion the outward expression of an inward change. 

(5) The mistake of those who regard religion as adoption of irksome 
restraints, and surrender of appreciated enjoyments. A change of heart 
reverses the point of view [108]. 

(6) Religion, therefore, is the loving worship of a changed heart [109]. 

(7) The loving recognition of His (earlier) love. His past dealings 
claimed Israel’s love ; so ours (John iii. 16; 1 John iv. ro). 


II. Its practical manifestation. 

1. Not left to each man’s inclination. A fixed standard: for Israel, 
“these words”; for us, the Bible. 

2. The Bible the ground of faith and love, the charter and standard 
of religion, the vehicle for its transmission. 

3. To be taught to the young (ver. 7); immediately following personal 
faith, before all other obligations. Not taught as history or morality, 
but as the story of God’s love in Christ, claiming]our love and 
obedience. 

4. To be honoured in family and social life (ver. 7), as the rule of 
action and standard of religious profession (ver. 8). 

5. To be honoured in municipal and national life (ver. 9). 

6. England’s blessings make a national religion, and that a Bible one, 
an absolute necessity. 


May 26th. 
Ascension Hay. 


Ep, Acts i. 1. Gos. Mark xvi. 14. Fss, viii., XV., XXi.3 xxiv., xlvii., viii. 
Less, Dan, vii. 9—15 ; Luke xxiv. 44; 2 Kings ii. r—16 ; Heb. iv. 


UPWARD. 
BY THE REV. FLAVEL COOK, D.D., CHAPLAIN OF THE LOCK HOSPITAL, 
LONDON. 
ActTs i. 11.—"* Feses, which zs taken up from you into heaven.” 


forward is a good word, but Upward is a better. Forward stirs the 
mind, Upward prompts the soul. Forward the natural man can under- 
stand, but Upward can be rightly known by none but the spiritual man. 
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God speaks to us of both words. He said, “Speak unto the children 
of Israel that they go forward” (Exod. xiv. 15). But He Himself has 
gone forward to speak to us of upward. If it be asked, How as to the 
way, and how as to the example? answer, as He teaches all things, 
namely, in and by “this same Jesus.” 


I. This teaching of upward is given to us in three lessons. 
1. “Lifted up” (John tii. 14, xii. 32). 

2. “Raised up” (Acts ii. 24). 

3) bakenm up” (Acts 1 2, and text). 


II; Progress [tro] [x11]. 

Upward, always upward ; up to Mount of Beatitudes, up to Mount 
of ‘Transfiguration, up to Jerusalem on last journey, up to the cross, up 
from the sepulchre, up to the right hand of God. 

1. All this in the person of “this same Jesus.” God thus showing by 
Him, the Son of God, the upward way for all the sons of God. 

2. By Him, in Him, all who are spiritually one with Him are—like 
Him— 

(1) “Lifted up,” ze. “crucified with Christ” (Gal. il. 20). 

(2) “ Raised up,” ze, “risen with Christ” (Col. ii. 12, ill. 1). 

(3) And will be “taken up,” ze. “ascended with Christ” (1 Thess. iv. 
B75 see also. Rey. x1. 22), 


III. Gospel preaching, encouragements, exhortations [112]. 

1. The order cannot be changed. By faith in His death we are made 
partakers of His death. We go on to be partakers of His risen life ; 
finally we shall be with Him on high. 

2. What is the world’s exce/sior compared to this Divine upward ? 
Sursum corda | 

3. He who has made you to be with Christ “lifted up,” must be 
trusted to perfect your being “raised up” here, and to complete His 
work by making you in due time to be “taken up” with “ this same 
Jesus.” 


VOL, XII. 18 
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May 29th. 
Sundan after Ascension Dav. 
TOE VO te Ye Gos. John xv. 26—xvi. 4. Ps. cxxxix.—cxliil. 


Less. Deut. xxx.; John xi, 17—47; Deut. xxxiy. or Josh. i.; Heb. iv. 14—v. 


“COULD WE BUT CLIMB WHERE MOSES STOOD.” 
BY THE REV. E. R. BERNARD, M.A., VICAR OF SELBORNE, HANTS. 


DEvT. xxxiv. 1.—‘‘ And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the mountaiz 

of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah.” 
Att have ascended a hill, so we can imagine, if not remember, the 
excitement of a mountain view ; clouds below opening to show distant 
unknown plains, streams, cities, mountain chains capped with snow. 
How lively a figure of views of the future, when standing on exalted 
Saith / 

I. 1. Such a view is described here—Moses on Pisgah. But Moses 
is no ordinary man; it is no ordinary occasion. Consider the circum- 
stances before drawing figurative lessons. 

2. Recall the life of him who stands there, his childhood, youth, 
solitude, conflict. A great task aspired to, allotted, fulfilled in greatest 
patience, and then the reward, the triumph—taken away. 

3. What more emphatic way to teach great truth, not to look for 
reward here. If it were then meekly submitted to when future hopes 
were so dim, how much more now. 

II. 1. But the great denial is made tenderly, as a father would deny a 
child. There is sympathy. He must not go in, but he shall see. 

2. So he sets out alone, and mounts higher and higher. Peak un- 
known, but we know the view which (in part miraculously) lay before 
him. Describe view of Palestine—hill country, white villages, Jordan 
valley, Sharon, Carmel, sea, Gilead, snowy Lebanon. ‘This was the 
‘goodly land” ; here should Israel rest, and God dwell among them. 

3. No wonder that this view was taken in all ages as a type of the 
views by faith of an eternal home, not of the Jews only, but of all 
kindreds and tongues ; the true, Je¢fer promised land. 

III. What do you know of these views? Some know much, and 
find in them times of refreshing. Try to know more, not by earthly 
notions of heaven, not by unchecked imagination, but by realizing, 
dwelling on what zs revealed about your Saviour, yourself, and union 
with those you love [113]. 

Thus we see alittle. Why not more clearly, more constantly ? Return 
to illustration. ‘There are three reasons [114]. 
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i You may ascend a mountain many times, and yet never see the 
view. Why? Is the view gone? No, but there are mists. Whence do 
mists come ? 

2. You may go on a clear day, but with dim, weak eyes: Eye of 
double-hearted man cannot see things wear truly, much less things far 
away. 

3- We read of Moses, “ the Lord showed him.” No natural vision 
could have scanned that distance. Ask Him to bring within your sight 
things by nature unseen. Satan showed the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them; God shows the kingdom of heaven. 

Conclusion. One great difference between views given to Moses and 
to you. His a spectacle, yours a prospect. He saw the land into which 
he might not go; you, that into which you shall go. For ove sin he 
might zo¢ enter; in spite of many, you shall. This is the work of the 
Lord Jesus. When He had overcome the sharpness of death, He opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 


June 5th. 
eahit-Sunduy. 


Lp. Acts ii. I. Gos. John xiv. 15. ss. xlviii., Ixviil.; civ., cv., cxlv. 
Less. Deut. xvi. 1—18 ; Rom viii. 1—18; Isa. x1., or Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Gal. v. 16, 
or Acts xvili. 24—x1x, 21. 


THE UNFULFILLED GLORIES OF THE KINGDOM 
OF THE SPIRIT. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM SINCLAIR, M.A.. CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF 
LONDON, AND VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, WESTMINSTER. 


Isa. xi. 9.—‘* The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea.” 

J. 1. NECESSARY existence of a communicating power between the 
Omnipresent Father of all things, and the objects which derive their life 
from Him. 

2. This influence, as all other religious truths fully revealed in Jesus . 
Christ, could not but be expressed by the inspired language of the Old 
Testament writers, although imperfectly understood. 

3. This influence revealed as a Person, or distinct though harmonious 
and identical function or character of the Trinity. 

4. Understood in the Old Testament as— 
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(1) Co-operating in the creation of the world (Gen, i. 2). (2) The 
Source, Giver, and Sustainer of life (Job xxvii. 3, xxxiii. 4; Gen. il. 7). 
(3) Resisting the evil inclinations of men (Gen. vi. 3). (4) Source of 
intellectual excellence (Gen. xli. 38; Deut. xxxiv. 9). (5) Skill in 
handicraft (Exod. xxviii. 3, xxxi. 3, xxxv. 31). (6) Supernatural know- 
ledge and prophetical gifts (Numb. xxiv. 2). (7) Valour and the other 
qualities of superiority (Judg. iii. 10, vi. 34, x1. 29, xiii. 25). (8) Com- 
municable in change of heart (1 Sam. x. 6, 9). (9) Demonstrable in 
prophesying (1 Sam. x. 10; Numb. xi. 25; 1 Sam. xix. 20). (10) Sepa- 
rable: a departure of God from the heart (1 Sam. xvi. 14, xviii. 12, 
XXVllil. 15). (11) Working through the prophets (2 Kings ii. 9 ; 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20; Ezek. il, 2, 3; Neh. ix. 30). (12) Coming hereafter in a per- 
petually increasing ratio (Isa. xi. 2, xlii. 1, lxi. 1, etc.). 

5- Revealed in the New Testament as having been in the Old (1) the 
Inspirer of the prophets (2 Pet. i. 21; Acts i. 16; 1 Pet. i. 11, 12); (2) 
the Guide of Israel (Heb. iii. 7—9); (3) He who warned Israel (Acts 
XXVlil. 25—27). 

II. Foresight of the prophet, that with the advent of Messiah the 
Spirit should come with a directness and power unknown before. 

1. The distinguishing mark of this crowning branch of the stem of 
esse would be the perfected presence of the Spirit of Jehovah (ver. 2). 

2. Manifesting itself in (1) wisdom, (2) understanding, (3) counsel, 
(4) might, (5) knowledge, (6) the fear of Jehovah. 

3. The result of which would be (1) an unparalleled keenness in 

~setting forth the meaning of religious truth; (2) a special and marvellous 
gift of detecting true and false, good and evil, the God-fearing and the 
iniquitous; (3) a successful courage in showing evil-doers their conduct 
‘in its true light; (4) a power of enforcing His decisions, not by force, 
“but by the absolute truth of His words (ver. 4) ; (5) righteousness and 
faithfulness as the most prominent characteristics of His daily walk and 
conversation. 

4. All this it is easy to trace in the history of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
presents precisely the points of which no invented facts could have 
simulated the fulfilment, but which have to be gathered from the general 
features of the Saviour’s ministry. 

III. But several material parts of the prophecy were not fulfilled 
during the life of Jesus on earth. 

1. Universal peace in the animal creation (ver. 6—8). 2. Absence 
of evil-doers and mischief-makers (ver. 9). 3. Universal acquaintance 
with the knowledge of Jehovah, recognition of it, and obedience to it. 
4. The second recovery of Israel from all known parts of the earth 
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(ver. 11, 12). 5. The harmony and reformation of all the races of 
Israel (ver. 13). 6. The obedience of Philistia, Arabia, Edom, Moab, 
Ammon (ver. 14). 7. Certain visible signs (ver. 15, 16). 

IV. 1..To these future blessings we still look. The exact inter- 
pretation of some of them we may not be able to fix; it is not fitting 
that we should. And their form is doubtless poetical, but we know that 
either before or after the judgment-day all will be fulfilled. 

2. Meantime the delay may be owing partly to ourselves, through 
our grieving Him (Eph. iv. 30), vexing Him (Isa. lxiii. 10), resisting Him 
(Acts vil. 51), or tempting Him (Acts v. 9). 

3. Weknow that He can come and dwell within us (Rom. vili. g—11 ; 
t John iil. 24). Professing sincerely the faith, and walking in it, are 
His gifts (2 Cor. iv. 13; 1 Cor. xii. 3 ; Gal. v. 18). In every action, 
so far as it is good, He concurs (r Cor. ili. 9; Phil. ii. 13). From Him 
comes the true knowledge of all things (£ John ii. 27). He unites 
believers in one organized body (x Cor. xii.; Eph. iv. 416). In every 
effectual prayer He co-operates (Eph. i. 18, vi. 18; Rom. viii. 26). 
Unto the day of completed redemption He strengthens (Eph. iii. 16), 
sanctifies (2 Thess. il. 13), and seals the souls of men (Eph. i. 13, iv. 30). 

4. Each year, then, as this festival comes round, we must ask our- 
selves (1) how far are we realizing these possibilities, and (2) how are 
we. helping forward those glories of His kingdom which are yet un- 
fulfilled. 


June 6th. 
slonday in CAbitsun-celeck. 
Ep. Acts x. 34. Gos. John iii. 16. PSS, XXX.—XXXIV. 


Less. Gen. xi. I—10; 1 Cor. xii, I—14 ; Numb. xi, 16—31; 1 Cor. xii, 27, and xiii. 


GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD. 


BY THE REV. W. J. CHAPMAN, M.A., VICAR OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
HIGHBURY. 


Joun iii, 16.—‘‘For God so loved the world,” etc. 
Tus is the third of the ‘‘ heavenly things” which the Lord Jesus com- 
municated to Nicodemus. He had spoken of Himself as a Divine 


Person and as a suffering Saviour, and now He proclaimed the great 
foundation truth of religion, the love of God to a fallen world. 
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I. The nature of this love. 

1. Zt was not the love of complacency. We could not say, “God so 
esteemed the world.” Sometimes we esteem one whom we cannot love, 
and sometimes love one whom we cannot esteem. God’s love not that 
of esteem or affection, because the world was in rebellion, and because 
there could be no sympathy between a holy God and a sin-loving man. 

2. Jt was the love of pity. It is God-like to pity. God fzties the 
victim of Satan’s craft: God delights in His people. Important to 
discriminate between these two kinds of love, otherwise a man may con- 
ceive of God as thinking lightly of sin. God could not regard an 
unconverted man with the love of approbation, neither his acts; other- 
wise why should Christ have died, or where would be room for the work 
of the Spirit? (Examine bearing of 13th Article on this point.) 


II. This love was spontaneous. 

Some speak of the Gospel in a way which is fraught with serious 
consequences. They represent Christ as procuring this love by His 
death. Their idea is that God was angry with men, and was only 
restrained from vengeance by Christ’s death. God’s wrath is a fact 
(Rom. i. 18). The separation between God and man by sin is a fact 
(Gen. iii. 8). That Christ’s sacrifice made them one is a fact. |; But it 
is a gross error to invest the Divine character with the attributes of 
vindictiveness and implacability; to impute to God the violence inherent 
in humananger. God’s wrath against sin is the calm judicial displeasure 
of the moral Governor of the universe, which is consistent with the love 
of compassion. To say that Christ’s death is the procuring cause of 
God’s love is to overthrow the whole fabric of Christianity, because it 
involves the denial of the doctrine of the Trinity. The three Persons 
in the Godhead have but one essence, and therefore must be one in 
feeling. 


III. The love of God was a wise love [115]. 

There is a love which is foolish and unreasoning, and which we 
cannot trust; but God’s love we can trust, because of the wisdom mani- 
fested in the way in which He gave effect to His love. “God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son.” In the history 
of the brazen serpent we see no connection between the disease and the 
mode of healing; but in the Gospel God has made it plain why He 
pardons. We admire His wisdom and goodness in the plan of redemp- 
tion (1 John i. 9), 


IV. The love of God was undeserved. 
The ‘‘ world” here not to be taken in a limited sense as “the world 
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of the elect,” but all men without exception. God loved us because 
He would love us. He found a motive in His own breast, not in our 
hearts or lives. The mystery is that He should love us at all [116]. 


V. The purpose of this love, “ that whosoever believeth,” etc. 

There was no necessity laid upon Him to save us. His happiness 
cannot depend upon us. He did not save angels. This is a mystery 
of love. But our wonder increases when we remember the perfection 
of our salvation—not only pardon, but restoration to His image. We gain 
infinitely more in Christ than we lost in Adam. Adam’s relationship to 
God was not as exalted as ours is in Christ. In ours there is a commu- 
ae of nature [117]. Oh the marvel of redeeming love in “ everlasting 
Het” 


VI. The condition upon which alone this life is to be 
enjoyed, “ that whosoever Jelieveth,” 

I bless God for this when I stand by a dying bed. No impossible 
condition, even to the worst of men. Speaking to one who has through 
life neglected his soul, we can speak in hope. Remembering the 
dying thief upon the cross, we can kneel and pray in hope, and whisper, 
“ Christ died for you; trust Him, and He will save you.” “Who can 
tell? ” (Jonah iii. 9.) 


June 7th. 
Tuesday i Cebitsun-oeeek. 


Zp. Acts viii. 14. Gos. John x. I. P55, XXXV.—XXXVii. 
Less. Joel ii. 21; 1 Thess. vy. 12—24; Micah iv. 1—8; 1 John iv. I—14. 


THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK. 
JouN x. 6.—“ This parable spake Fesus,” ee. 

I. Introduction. 

r. An exquisite parable, yet spoken to enemies, the Pharisees. Note 
their strange ignorance of its spiritual meaning (cf. Luke vil. 30; Matt. 
xvi. 6, and x Cor. ii. 14). Observe also the Lord’s further explanation 
(ver. 7—18), and its strange effect. Very exceptional for a Pharisee to 
seek spiritual instruction (John iii. 1, 2). But if ignorant of the Holy 
Spirit, the Lord Jesus would receive them (Luke xv. 2), and explain 


eternal truths (John x. 25, 32). 
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2. This parable contains allusions to customs not so prevalent in 
England as in Palestine, Australia, etc., where shepherding demands 
continuous attention on account of the size of the flocks (1 Chron. v. 21; 
Job xlii. 12); dangers (Gen. xxxi. 39, 40; 1 Sam. xvii. 34); water 
(Gen. xxvi. 14, 15; Exod. il. 17); peculiarities of the country, no 
hedges, fences, etc. 

3. Explain the chief shepherd (sometimes owner or partner) ; wuder- 
shepherds being relatives, servants, hirelings, or slaves; and the flock 
as often constituting a great part of a man’s wealth. 

We pass on to the spiritual signification. 


Il. The chief shepherd. 

1. The parable shows that Jesus Christ was speaking of Himself, His. 
power, and pastoral duties. Contrasts Himself with hirelings. Graphic- 
ally shows His personal interest to the extent of His own life in His 
flock, their food, safety, and well-doing. 

2. Holy Scripture particularizes His pastoral titles as ‘Chief Shep- 
herd” (1 Pet. v. 4), ‘Shepherd and Bishop” (1 Pet. ii. 25), “ That 
great Shepherd of the sheep” (Heb. xiii. 20), ‘‘ Good Shepherd ” (John 
att) My onepherd” (Ps, xxii. 1,.2). 

_III. The under-shepherds. 

1. Who they are (cf. Luke vi. 13, x. 1; 1 Cor. xii. 7—13, 28). “The 
ministers and pastors of His flock” especially. If the Great Shepherd 
died for the flock, the under-shepherds ought at least fo dive for them. 
Ezekiel (chap. xxxiv.) is very eloquent about the duties, shortcomings, 
and certain judgments of delinquent shepherds [118]. 

2. Their duties. Of the highest order and responsibility. Passages 
abound in Holy Wnit (Song i. 8; Nahum iii. 18; Jer. xxiii, r—4, xxxi. 
1O—14, etc.). 

3. The work and doctrine of the under-shepherds are to be tried 
(Matt vin t§, 163 x John iy. 1; 2 Cor.. i. 73). 

Ly. Lhe sheep. 

1. Who they are (Ezek. xxxiv. 31). 

2. They belong to the Good Shepherd as a gift (John x. 29). 

3. They had strayed (Isa. lin. 6); “sold under sin” (Rom. vii. 14); 
“redeemed,” not with silver and gold, but “ with the precious blood of 
hres. (1. Pet: 1..18;.19) [Erg]. 

4. Marks of their spiritual standing, knowledge, walk, obedience, and 
faith (John x. 2, 3, 4, 9, 14, 27, 28) [120] [121]. 


5. Their present privileges and enjoyments summed up in ver. 11, 
“life more abundantly.” 
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6. Their salvation assured to them now and for ever (ver. 28); were 
it otherwise, all the doctrines of grace would be contradicted, God’s 
promises of none effect, and His covenant annulled. 


V. Three points worth remembering. 

1. As far as the Great Shepherd and the sheep are concerned, it is 
said that He shall see of the “travail of His soul, and be satisfied” 
(Isa. lili, 11, 12, xl. 11; and cf. Rev. vii. 9—17 with John x. 16; Eph. 
Wy TO etc.) 

2. The under-shepherds are not only warned, but a question is also 
to be answered, viz., Jer. xiii. 20. And verily there is a reward (1 Pet. 
v. 2—4). 

3. The sheep are also to be judged (2 Cor. v. 10; cf. Matt. xxv. 31). 
David’s Psalms are full of pastoral illustrations to encourage and com- 
fort (¢.g., Xxill. I—6; Ixxx. 1, etc.). 

The collect for Whitsuntide shows that the work of the Holy Spirit is 
especially for the /azthful flock, to give them light, judgment, joy, and 
comfort here, as foretastes of eternal bliss with the “one flock” 
perfected in heaven. 


June 11th. 


St. Barnabas the Apostle, 


‘Ep. Acts xi. 22. Gos. John xv. 12. Pss, \vi,—Ixi. 
Less, Deut. xxxiii, 1—12; Acts iv. 31; Nahumi.; Acts xiv. 8. 


THE SON OF EXHORTATION. 


BY THE REV. JOHN W. MILLS, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. LAWRENCE, ESSBX, 
AND DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 


Acts xi. 24.—‘* He [Barnabas] was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost.” ° 

A LevVITE originally belonging to Cyprus nobly gives up all (Acts iv. 
36), and follows Christ. Soon his character and ability become known, 
and he is surnamed “ Barnabas” by the Apostles (cf. Mark ui. 17 and 
John i. 42), who use him as their pioneer in missionary work (cf. ver. 22). 
Notice that his name is mentioned before that of St. Paul in Acts xi. 30, 
xii. 25, xiii. 1, 2, xv. 25. Three matters connected with him are worth 
examination. 

I. His name. 

1. The meaning of tt. 

vids tapaxdijoeus, that, is “The great exhorter.” Cf. viot Bpovrijs in 
Mark iii. 17, that is, “The great thunderers ;” vids eipyvys, Luke x. 6. 
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2. Zhe fitness of it. 

At Syrian Antioch (Acts xi. 23) he (wapexéde) “ exhorted” all the 
Gentiles. 

At Pisidian Antioch (Acts xiii. 42), ‘‘ Paul and Barnabas, when the 
congregation were going out, ‘exhorted’ (zapexddovy) them that the 
same words should be “ preached to them the next Sabbath.” (This ap- 
pears to be the most satisfactory rendering of the passage.) 

At Lystra, etc., on their return (xiv. 22), they are described as (rapa- 
xadovvres) “exhorting” them, etc. 


II. His character. 

He is described as “‘ full of the Holy Ghost” [122] [123]. 

Test this by the kapmds tov wvevparos in Gal. v. 22. 

Love (ayéan). Cf. his loving action in Acts iv. 36. 

Foy (xapa). When he saw “the grace of God” manifested in the 
Gentiles at Antioch, he rejoiced (éxapy). Cf. Acts xiii. 52. 

Peace (<ipyvn). He seems to have failed in this respect, also in meek- 
ness (xpairns) and self-control (éyxparea). Cf. his tapofvopes with St. Paul, 
in Acts xv. 36, etc.; but it was probably overruled for good [124]. 

Longsuffering (waxpoOvpia). Cf. his action in Acts xiii. 50, 51. 

Gentleness (xpnordorns, kindness). Perhaps it was this feeling that made 
him cling to his nephew, as it had before led him to fetch St. Paul to 
join him in his work (Acts xi. 25). 

Goodness (dyabwotvn). ‘‘ He was a good (déyabos) man” (ver. 24). 
Faith (riots). ** Full of faith” (ver. 24). 

Notice how most of the varieties of the “fruit of the Spirit” were 
visible in his actions, but he was not perfect. Yet he is styled “ full.” 


III. The result of his work for God. 

A man “full of the Holy Ghost” cannot help leaving his mark on 
the soil where he has laboured. We read that wherever “the exhorter” 
preached, success followed. 

At Syrian Antioch (Acts xi. 24), “much people was added.” 

At Pisidian Antioch (Acts xiii. 48), ‘‘the Gentiles glorified the name 
of the Lord,” etc. 

In Iconium (Acts xiv. 1) “a great multitude . . . believed.” 

May we do as he did! 

(1) Give ourselves to Christ. 

(2) “Exhort” one another daily, so that, in spite of opposition, etc., 
others may be led to Christ (Acts xiv. 22). 

(3) Leave the result to Christ, who will honour those who honour 
Him (cf. 1 Sam. il. 30). 
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June 12th. 


Trinity Sunday. 


EPA REV Ves Te Gos. John iii. 1, Pss. |xii,—Ixvii. 
Less. Isa, vi. I-11; Rev. i. I—9; Gen. xviii., or iii. 4; Eph. iv. I—17, 
or Matt. iii. 


PRE-INCARNATION GLORY OF JESUS. 


BY THE REY. JOHN GRITTON, D.D., SECRETARY OF THE LORD’S DAY 
SOCIETY. 


Isa. vi. I—10.—‘‘ J saw also the Lord sitting on a throne.” 


Introduction.—A vision of glory in troubled days. Uzziah, smitten with 
leprosy, had become as dead to the kingdom. Perhaps, too, his cere- 
monial death had been followed by his natural death (ver. 1; 2 Chron. 
Xxvi. 16—21). The king, unclean till his death, with hand on mouth, was 
not unlike the people whom he had ruled—a people of unclean lips, 
standing afar off from the Divine glory. Well might Isaiah be dis- 
couraged amid such a people. God will comfort, sanctify, and strengthen 
His servant, and, in doing that, will also declare beforehand the glory of 
His Son and Servant, to whom, in later days, He would command, “ Arise, 
O God, judge the earth. Thou shalt inherit all nations” (Ps. Ixxxii. 8). 


I. The King’s glory. 

Palace and temple in one; service and worship united; access by 
sacrifice, and service through sacrifice. Only thus can we see the 
Divine glory, and bow in holy worship, and go forth to obedient service. 

Beitr Elis: Person. 

(1) Adonai, Jehovah, Lord of hosts, ownership, self-existence, kingly 
right, King as possessing, as being, as commanding. 

(2) “These things said Esaias, when he saw His glory” (John xii. 41). 

It was the glory of Jehovah-Jesus. 

God in Christ. Christ in the bosom of God. Christ in the Father’s 
glory—not yet emptied of the glory which afterwards for us men and for 
our salvation He left—not esteeming it as spoil to be held on to, if that 
enjoyment of it meant, as it did, man’s exile from God (Phil, ii. 5—8). 

2. In His surroundings. The king has a kingly court and dignity. 

How unlike (a) Jesus in the manger; (@) the spirit in owr heart 
(Isa. lxiv. 6). And yet Father, Son, and Spirit sympathizing, co-operating. 
The glory of each, that of all; the condescension of each, that of all 
(John iii. 16; Heb. x. 7; Romv. 5; Eph. iv. 30). 
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(1) The throne. 

(a) Within the vail ; (8) above the mercy-seat ; (y) in light inapproach- 
able; (3) high above all. The seraphim not above, but before. 

(2) The train. The shining down of His glory like the train of royal 
garments sweeping below and around (Ps. cxxxiii. 2). 

3- In His worship. 

(1) The ter-sanctus. God’s glory in His own Person. 

(a) Perfect excellency of glory in the undivided Godhead (Lev. xix. 2 ; 
Ps. xxii. 3; Rev. iv. 8). () Glory in threefold repetition to the three 
Persons in the Godhead (Ps. xvi. 10; 1 John ii. 20). 

(2) Earth full of His glory. God’s glory manifested to stir up His 
creatures to worship Him. 


II. The King’s servants. 

Kingly state demands many attendants—of varying degrees—ever 
ready for service and unquestioning in obedience. 

1. Of his palace. The seraphim. In this place only. 

(1) Their nature, lordly and bright and zealous; (2) their place, 
over against the throne; (3) their attitude, wings covering feet and 
face; (4) their order, one cried to the other, antiphonally; (5) their 
occupation, (a) adoration—“ Holy, holy, holy ;” (8) waiting—‘“ With twain 
they did (wait ready to) fly ;” (y) service—‘“ Then flew one to me.” 

2. Of His Church. 

Isaiah and all like him. 

(1) He sees the Divine glory; (2) he hears the Divine praise; (3) 
he knows his impurity and ill-desert; (4) he is fitted for service; (5) 
he is (a) called—“ Who will go?” (@) willing—“ Here am I.” 

(6) He is sent forth with a message. 


Lessons. 

tr. The manifested glory of God may either confound or console 
(Luke v. 8). 

2. Faith, looking (as Isaiah looked) over the altar of sacrifice and the 
altar of incense, finds the right and the assurance of access to God. 

3. For us the sacrifice, incense, and rent vail, and the Holy One 
above all, are all embodied in Him whose glory Isaiah saw. 

4. When by Divine grace the efficacy of the one sacrifice is applied 
to us, we may look up, may stand ready for service, and go forth to 
faithful duty. 

5. To reproduce in the Church below the order, zeal, humility, ado- 


ration, and service of the King’s palace must be the high ambition of 
each true believer [125]. 
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June roth. 
Ghe Fist Sunday after Trinity. 
2. \ John iv. 7: Gos. Luke xvi. 19. _Pss, xcv.—ci. 


Less, Josh, iii. 7—iv. 15 ; Acts iii.; Josh. v. 13—vi. 21, or xxiv.; I Pet. iv. 7. 


THE TAKING OF JERICHO. 


BY THE REY. F. A, C. LILLINGSTON, VICAR OF ST. BARNABAS, HOLLOWAY, 
LONDON. 


” 


JOsH. vi. 20.—‘‘ They took the city. 


THESE poor Israelites, who for forty years after their escape from Egypt 
had been wandering up and down in the wilderness, had now crossed the 
Jordan. 

But there was Jericho. They could not advance into the country, and 
leave this city behind them. But could they take it? 

Jehovah interposed, and told them what to do, and the city was taken 
and destroyed. 


I. The lessons to be obtained from this are— 

1. That obedience to God’s command is sure to bring a blessing with 
it. There is nothing so simple as this, and nothing so effective. There 
are two promises in the Bible on this matter, which are of great impor- 
tance—Psalm 1. 23, and John vii. 17. 

2. God’s ways are not as man’s ways: this comes out in the whole 
Bible, also in history and in science; they all proclaim the same truth as 
this, which comes out in the fall of Jericho. What could have been a 
more unlikely way to secure the fall of this great city? Yet it fell. 

3. God always keeps His promises—those promises of answers to 
prayer, of protection, of happiness, and of eternity. 

4. God’s own order of things will be kept. 

Here we miss many great blessings: we want to get the comfort before 
‘we have submission ; we want to “shout” before we have obeyed ; we 
want the triumph before we have gone into the battle. 

5. There may be delay which seems trying, but it is the precursor of 
blessing. 

Patience is one of the most certain of Christian virtues, 


II. The application. 

There are Jerichos to take now. 

1. Unbelief and doubt. Carry the ark of God, in which are God’s 
promises, round it, and blow the ram’s horn of prayer; shout unto God 
with a lively faith, and all will be well. 
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2, Besetting sins. They have harassed your path ; they have distressed 
you ; but away with them by prayer. 

3. Trials at home. Those trials which you alone know of. Hold fast 
unto God. He can help. 

4. Difficulties in business. ‘Take them to God in prayer. 

5. We shall all have to meet death or the coming of the Lord. Let 
the ark be carried by faith, and then shout in prayer and hope. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, (SIMILES, ELC, 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to.the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not tn all cases responsible. 


105. Religion made a show.—There are a good many pious” 
people who are as careful of their religion as of their. best service of 
china, only using it on holy occasions, for fear it should get chipped or 
flawed in working-day wear. Douglas Jerrold. 

106. Education separate from grace.—“‘An old and simple 
woman,” said A®gidius, “if she loves Jesus, may be greater than was 
brother Bonaventure.” Want of learning, and disability to consider 
great secrets of theology, do not at all retard our progress to spiritual 
perfection. Love to Jesus may be better promoted by the plainer 
understanding of honest and unlettered people than by the finer and more 
exalted speculations of great clerks that have less devotion. 

Jeremy Taylor. 

107. Education without religion.—Educate men without reli- 
gion, and you make them but clever devils. Duke of Wellington. 

108. Religion, its power.—There are men who imagine they should 
do well enough if they could throw the Bible overboard, and the minis- 
ters after it, and sink the whole Church in the sea. It is as ifa man 
with a shattered limb should think to better himself by thrusting the 
doctors and their instruments out of doors. They did not break his leg, 
but only proposed to set it. Under the hand of the poorest of them, 
the limb will be better than if the shattered bone were left to heal 
unsplintered. 

109g. Love, its mission. 

Its holy flame for ever burneth ; 

From heaven it came, to heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 
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It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in heaven its perfect rest. 

It soweth here in toil and care, 

But the harvest time of love is there. Dr. Southey. 


110. Progress ‘necessary to existence.—Be always displeased 
at what thou art, if thou desirest to attain to what thou art not; for 
where thou hast pleased thyself, there thou abidest. But if thou sayest, 
I have enough, thou perishest; always add, always walk, always pro- 
ceed; neither stand still, nor go back, nor deviate; he that standeth 
still proceedeth not; he goeth back that continueth not; he deviateth 
that revolteth; he goeth better that creepeth in his way, than he that 
runneth out of his way. Quarles. 


111. Holiness, its progress.—The progress of holiness is some- 
“times like the lengthening of daylight, after the days are past the shortest. 
The difference is for some time imperceptible, but still is real; and in 
due season becomes undeniably visible. Salter. 


112. Spiritual growth illustrated.—If a tree is not growing, it 
is sure in the long run to be dying; and so with our souls. If they are 
not growing, they are dying; if they are not getting better, they are 
getting worse. This is why the Bible compares our souls to trees—not 
out of a mere pretty fancy of poetry, but for a great, awful, deep, world- 
wide lesson, that every tree in the fields may be a pattern to us thought- 
less men, that as that tree is meant to grow, so our souls are meant to 
grow. As that tree dies unless it grows, so our souls must die unless 
they grow. Consider that! C. Kingsley. 


113. Love, its source.—Divine love is a sacred flower, which in its 
early bud is happiness, and in its full bloom is heaven, Hervey. 


114. Unbelief, its power.—How deeply rooted must unbelief be in 
our hearts, when we are surprised to find our prayers answered, instead 
of feeling sure that they will be so, if they are only offered up in faith, and 
accord with the will of God. flare. 


115. Love, its paramount importance.—Love is the greatest 
thing that God can give us, for Himself is love; and it is the greatest 
thing we can give to God, for it will also give ourselves, and carry with 
it all that is ours. The Apostle calls it the dond of perfection ; it is the 
old, and it is the new, and it is the great, commandment, and it is all the 
commandments ; for it is the fulfilling of the law. It does the work of 
all the other graces, without any instrument but its own immediate 
virtue. Bp. Taylor. 
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116. Love to the unseen God.—“I cannot love God,” said a 
thoughtless man, “for I have never seen Him.” “Canst thou not?” 
replied his companion. ‘Then thou canst do less than the little blind 
girl who sits under the shade of the chestnut tree on the village green 
She can love her father and mother, though she has never seen them, and 
will never see them to the latest hour of her life. Learn from that child, 
poor and helpless as she appears to be; and let her take thee by the 
hand, and lead thee to the everlasting Father.” Hubert Bower. 


117. Christ’s love illustrated.—Two friends are said to have come 
into Vulcan’s shop, to beg a boon of him, which was granted. What 
evas it? That he would either beat them on his anvil, or melt them in 
his furnace, both into one. But, without fiction, here is a far greater love 
in Christ; for He would be melted in the furnace of wrath, and beaten 
on the anvil of death, to be made one with us. And to declare the 
exceeding love, here were not do¢/ to be beaten on the anvil, or melted 
in the furnace; but without us, He alone would be beaten on the anvil, 
He alone melted, that we might be spared. Thomas Adams. 


118. Faithfulness in the ministry.—Ministers should not only 
be like dials on watches, or mile-stones upon the road, but like clocks and 
larums to sound the alarm to sinners. Aaron wore bells as well as 
pomegranates, and the prophets were commanded to lift up their voice 
like a trumpet. A sleeping sentinel may be the loss of the city. 

Lishop Hall. 


119. Christ as Redeemer.—Christ is a Redeemer zzdeed, both 
the purchaser and the price. fTenry. 


120. Love, its character and quality.—Let us not mistake His 
meaning. He asks not that our love should equal His, but resemble 
His; not that it should be of the same strength, but of the same znd. 
A pearl of dew will not hold the sun, but it may hold a spark of its light. 
A child by the sea, trying to catch the waves as they dash in clouds of 
crystal spray upon the sand, cannot hold the ocean in a tiny shell, but 


he may hold a drop of the ocean water. ‘ There is an ocean of love in 
my heart,” says Christ; let a drop of that ocean be received into yours. 
Stanford. 


121. Christianity, its humanizing influence.—As the spokes 
of a carriage wheel approach their centre, they approach each other; so 
also, when men are brought to Jesus, the centre of life and hope, they 
are drawn towards each other in brotherly relationship, and stand side 
by side journeying to their heavenly home. FL. Serjeant. 
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122. Holy Spirit, the source of spiritual power.—I once said 
to myself, in the foolishness of my heart, what sort of sermon must that 
have been which was preached by St. Peter, when three thousand souls 
were converted af once? What sortof sermon! Such as other sermons. 
There is nothing to be found in it extraordinary. The effect was not 
produced by St. Peter’s eloquence, but by the nughty power of God pre- 
sent with his word. It is in vain to attend one minister after another, 
and to hear sermon after sermon, unless we pray that the Holy Spirit 
accompany his word. “Neither is he that planteth anything, neither he 
that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” Cecil. 


123. Holy Spirit, His indwelling.—The indwelling of God the 
Holy Spirit is the common mark of all believers in Christ. It is the 
Shepherd’s mark of the flock of the Lord Jesus, distinguishing them from 
the rest of the world. It is the goldsmith’s stamp on the genuine sons 
of God, which separates them from the dross and mass of false professors. 
It is the King’s own seal on those who are His peculiar people, proving 
them to be His own property. It is the earnest which the Redeemer 
gives to His believing disciples while they are yet in the body, as a pledge 
of the full redemption yet to come on the resurrection morning. This 
is the case of all believers. They all have the Spirit.  Azshop Ryle. 


124. Separation of Paul and Barnabas. 
They parted; and two planets shone 
O’er the world’s gloom, where erst was one: 
The Levite sought fair Cyprus’ strand, 
Cilicia’s son his native land ; 
Earth’s deserts hailed the rifted showers, 
For oft sin’s thorns bear heavenly flowers. 
’Tis love, immortal love, that brings 


Blessings from mortals’ sorrowings. 
Lrom “Golden Hours.” 


125. Heaven, its glories.—Now . . . I looked in, and, behold, 
the city shone like the sun; the streets also were paved with gold, and 
in them walked many men, with crowns on their heads, palms in their 
hands, and golden harps to sing withal; there were also of them that 
had wings, and they answered one another without intermission, saying, 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord.” . ... Which when I had séen, I 


wished myself among them. Bunyan. 


WOL. Xil. 19 
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Hodern Heroes of the sissiow Freld. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 
We 
SAMUEL MARSDEN. NEW ZEALAND, 1814—1838. 
THE missionary heroes, whose lives have been already sketched, 
had found their fields of valour and devotion amongst races 
which, however benighted, were yet to a great degree civilized, 
and in some instances positively refined ; but we have now to 
turn to the history of men who spent their lives amidst barba- 
rians, and who won their noblest trophies among cannibals and 
savages. Foremost of the band stands Samuel Marsden, the 
Apostle of New Zealand. This sturdy Yorkshireman, whom no 
dangers could affright, and whom no difficulties could deter, 
was, like many of his fellow-heroes, born of humble parents, at 
Horsforth, in the neighbourhood of Leeds, in 1764, and after 
having received an elementary education in the village school was 
transferred to the Grammar School of Hull, which was then 
presided over by Dr. Milner, the well-known ecclesiastical his- 
torian. Itis said that fora time he worked at the anvil, but that 
he evinced no ordinary literary promise seems certain from the 
fact that he was adopted by the Eland Society, which sought out 
young men of talents for the ministry, and by it was sent to 
complete his education at St. John’s, Cambridge. This occurred 
some few years before Henry Martyn became a student at the 
same college. Before, however, Marsden had taken his degree, 
the offer of a colonial chaplaincy amongst the convicts of New 
South Wales was made to him through the influence of Mr, 
Wilberforce, and on the recommendation of the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, who had early discovered the peculiar fitness of the 
young mechanic for a post which was as rough and arduous as 
it was noble and self-denying. How little did either he or his 
patron know for what a destiny God’s providence was preparing 
him! The young chaplain was waiting at Hull, with his newly 
wedded bride, for the sailing of the ship which was to carry 
them to their “distant banishment,” and just as he was entering 
the pulpit on Sunday morning, the signal-gun was fired, and he 
and his wife had to set out at once for the beach, accompanied 
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by the whole congregation, to whom, instead of a sermon, he gave 
his parting benediction, and then set sail amidst their prayers and 
their farewells. While the vessel waited at Portsmouth for her 
cargo of convicts, Marsden visited the Isle of Wight, and it was 
a sermon of his in Brading church that led to the conversion 
of “the Dairyman’s Daughter,” whose touching story has been 
so well told by Leigh Richmond in his “ Annals of the Poor.” 

It was a rough and in many respects an unpleasant charge 
that awaited the chaplain at Paramatta. The colony was com- 
posed of the worst of felons and bush-rangers—the very scum 
and refuse of a vicious population, who had been banished from 
their own land for every conceivable crime, and for whose 
reformation and instruction scarcely anything had been done. 
The work allotted to him was enough to appal the stoutest 
heart, but the heroic chaplain entered upon it with the faith 
of a man who believed in his mission, and though he was 
thwarted and opposed and misrepresented at every step by 
those in authority, he still persevered through “evil report” (we 
cannot add through “good report”) in carrying out his own 
well-laid plans for the abandoned criminals who formed his 
charge, and for the reckless and brutish population that sur- 
rounded them. It was the policy and oftentimes the base self- 
interest of those who held power in the colony to resist all 
attempts at reformation and improvement; and as the brave and 
godly chaplain persisted in his efforts, he was constantly assailed 
with personal abuse, official misrepresentation, and newspaper 
libels. Again and again had he to appeal for protection to the 
laws of his country, and on each occasion with success; till at 
last his philanthropic efforts won the notice and approbation 
of such friends of the human race as Lord Gambier, William 
Wilberforce, and Elizabeth Fry; and better still, his efforts and 
suggestions on behalf of the moral and spiritual welfare of the 
colony were adopted by the Government at home. 

It was during a visit which he paid to England in 1807, for 
the purpose of laying his plans before the authorities, that he 
pleaded the cause of New Zealand with the Church Missionary 
Society, and thus laid the foundation of one of the most re- 
markable missions of modern times. Fourteen years previously, 
when he was on his first voyage to New South Wales, he had 
read “ The Life of Brainerd,’ and it had kindled in his bosom 
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as it has kindled in many others, a flame of missionary zeal. 
Whilst engaged in his projects for the colonists, he did not lose 
sight of the despised Australian natives, and made frequent 
though abortive efforts for their good; but his attention was 
more particularly directed to the New Zealand race. They 
were feared and hated in New South Wales; but Marsden soon 
discovered them to be a noble type of savage, though constantly 
engaged in internecine wars, and often stirred up to murderous 
reprisals upon white men, by the ill-treatment they received. 

They were an inquisitive and enterprising people, and paid 
frequent visits to New South Wales. Marsden opened his 
hospitable doors to receive them, and soon gained a wondrous 
influence over them. Sometimes he had as many as thirty of 
them beneath his roof. One remarkable chieftain, Tippahee, 
with his four sons, visited the colony in 1806, and the chaplain 
found that the tattooed cannibal was a man of superior ability, 
anxious for the improvement of his people in the arts of civiliza- 
tion, and ready to adopt plans for the elevation of his race 
Marsden sent him back to New Zealand laden with seeds and 
tools and useful gifts, and thus prepared the way for the nobler 
projects which occupied his thoughts. 

We can well imagine with what earnestness the vigorous 
and devoted chaplain pleaded the cause of his protégés with the 
committee of the Church Missionary Society in London, and 
we know with what alacrity they responded to his appeal. _ No 
clergyman could at first be found to engage in the heroic enter- 
prise; but two skilled mechanics were placed under Marsden’s 
charge, to visit the islands, to establish friendly relations with 
the natives, and to use the arts of civilization as a means towards 
the promulgation of the Gospel. This subordination of means 
to an end is distinctly marked in their instructions : “ Ever bear 
in mind that the only object of the Society, in sending you to 
New Zealand, is to introduce the knowledge of Christ among 
the natives, and in order to this, the arts of civilized life.” 
Whatever may have been Mr, Marsden’s earlier ideas with regard 
to the importance of civilization in its relation to Christianity, 
his experience, at the end of thirty years of toil, found expres- 
sion in these words : “Civilization is not necessary before Chris- 
tianity; do both together if you will, but you will find civilization 
follow Christianity more easily than Christianity follow civiliza- 
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tion.” And then he added these memorable words: “TI shall 
not live to see it, but I may hear of it in heaven, that New 
Zealand, with all its cannibalism and idolatry, will yet set an 
example of Christianity to some of the nations now before her 
in civilization.” It was this thorough confidence in the truth of 
God, not only as an end, but as a means, that carried him through 
hosts of difficulties. 

On Marsden’s return voyage to Port Jackson, with his two 
associates, it so happened that a poor, sickly, emaciated New 
Zealander sailed with them in the same ship. Ruatara, like 
many of his countrymen, had been cruelly treated by English 
sailors, who, under delusive promises, had induced him to sail 
with them to England, and then, after having almost worked him 
to death, left him in poverty and sickness, to find his way back, 
as best he could, to his native land. The benevolent chaplain 
pitied the poor outcast stranger, and inquired into his history. 
Strange to say, he was nephew to Tippahee ; and Marsden soon 
found that he was endowed with many of his uncle’s noblest 
qualities, and with earnest desires for the advancement of his 
people. Notwithstanding the crucl treatment he had received, 
he had been deeply impressed with what he had seen in Eng- 
land, and more especially with the observance of the Lord’s- 
day. The care and tenderness of the bluff but kindly chaplain 
soon re-established his health, and won him over to promise his: 
valuable services in aid of Marsden’s Christian enterprise. 

Upon their arrival at Paramatta, disastrous news awaited 
them. A large merchantman, the Boyd, having put into the 
harbour of Whangaroa, had been plundered by the natives, and 
all the passengers and crew had been murdered and devoured. 
It was afterwards ascertained that thé most wanton provocation 
had been given by the captain to a young chief who had been 
on board, and hence this horrible retaliation. This, in its turn, 
led to terrible reprisals. Some whalers, hearing of the loss of 
the Boyd, determined to avenge it, and confounding the innocent 
with the guilty, came down upon Tippahee in his island home 
in the Bay of Islands, put him and his people to the sword, and 
burnt their village to ashes. 

The state of excitement was so great, that Marsden wisely 
postponed his missionary enterprise ; and meantime Ruatara 
returned to his home, and began to enlighten his people by 
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recounting what he had heard and seen, by introducing seeds 
and agriculture, and by “ making a Sunday,” as he expressed it, 
for the space of “five moons,” at the end of which period he 
seems to have lost his reckoning, and to have abandoned that 
part of his plan. At length the two mechanics visited New 
Zealand, and were joyfully received by Ruatara and _ his friends, 
some of whom, in company with the young chief, returned with 
them to Port Jackson, and filled the anxious heart of the good 
chaplain with rejoicing, when he saw the near prospect of a 
commencement for his long-contemplated work. 

He could find no captain of a ship adventurous enough to 
take him and his party to the land of cannibals. One, indeed, 
offered to run the desperate risk ; but he asked £600 for the 
single venture, and this was beyond the means at the chaplain’s 
disposal ; so at his own risk he purchased the Acézve, a little 
brig, which was the first of those missionary vessels which have 
done such good service in the cause of Christ from that day to 
this. On the 19th of November, 1814, he embarked, with a 
motley crew of Christians and savages, Europeans and New 
Zealanders, women and artizans, together with a few horses, 
cattle, sheep, and poultry, and dropped his anchor in the Bay 
of Islands, close to the recent scenes of horror and bloodshed. 
It was just as the Christmas festival was drawing near, with its 
memories. of peace and mercy. The Whangaroans and the 
people of the Bay of Islands were still at war ; the former sus- 
pected the latter of having conspired with the English in the 
murder of Tippahee, and a deadly feud existed between them. 
Marsden saw at once that if he went at first to Ruatara’s friends, 
it would be misinterpreted by the Whangaroans as an act of 
partiality ; so he determined to show that he was the friend of 
both, and boldly resolved, with only one companion, not only 
to land unarmed amongst the Whangaroans, but to spend the 
night amongst them. 

Perhaps in the annals of heroic enterprise there never was a 
braver deed. Ruatara, who knew the unscrupulous ferocity of 
his race, and that they were burning with the spirit of revenge, 
did all he could to dissuade the intrepid missionary, but in 
vain. A welcome, however, awaited Marsden, though it was 
scarcely of a kind to reassure him. On the hill opposite the 
landing-place, a band of naked warriors, armed with clubs and 
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spears, occupied a commanding position. After an anxious 
pause, a native advanced, flourishing a red mat, and crying, 
“Haromai! haromai!” (“Come hither! come hither!”) Then 
the warriors advanced. Some of them wore necklaces made of 
the teeth of their slaughtered enemies; while others were adorned 
with the dollars which they had plundered from the ill-fated 
strangers whom they had recently murdered on that very beach, 
Seizing their spears, they brandished them as if in fury. Screams 
and yells were heard on every side. Every face was fiercely dis- 
torted, and every limb employed in the wildest gesticulation. It 
was their war-dance. “ What nearer approach to demons,” said 
Captain Fitzroy, on witnessing one of these dances, “could be 
made by human beings?” But it was a “welcome,” for the name 
of “ Marsden,” “the friend of the Maories,’ had reached them 
through their countrymen who had visited Paramatta. 

That night he and Mr. Nicholas remained upon the island. 
He has described his own sensations :—“ The night was clear, 
the stars shone bright, the sea was smooth; around were the 
warriors’ spears stuck upright in the ground, and groups of 
natives lay in all directions, like a flock of sheep over the grass, 
for there were neither tents nor huts to cover them. I viewed 
our present situation with feelings which I cannot describe— 
surrounded by cannibals who had devoured our countrymen. I 
wondered much at the mysteries of Providence, and how these 
things could be. I did not sleep much ; my mind was occupied 
by the strange circumstances in which we were, and the new and 
strange ideas which the scene naturally awakened.” 

As Marsden lay awake that night, there shone above him 
one of the most glorious constellations of the other hemisphere 
—the southern cross, formed by a group of four brilliant stars. 
And then there rose another,—the southern crown, that glorious 
diadem of light, as if to assure him of the glorious issue of his 
work, and to cheer him with the remembrance that 

‘* To patient faith the prize is sure, 


And they, who to the end endure 
The cross, shall wear the crown.” 


Christmas Day was at hand. It fell upon a Sunday, and 
Ruatara made preparations for the performance of Divine wor- 
ship on shore. The English flag was hoisted upon the highest 
hill above the village, in honour of the Christian holiday. 
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About half an acre of ground had been inclosed with a fence ; 
a rude pulpit had been erected, and draped with native mats ; 
and some old canoes turned upside down were arranged as 
seats for the Europeans. Chiefs and people were gathered all 
around, and the women and children formed a wider circle 
outside. A solemn silence prevailed, and then the tones of the 
grand “ Old Hundredth” rose for the first time on that distant 
shore. Marsden entered the pulpit, and preached on the angelic 
message of the day, “ Behold, I bring you glad tidings of great 
joy.” A native who had been on board was the interpreter, 
and when the people complained that they could not understand 
it well, Ruatara told them that they would understand it by- 
and-by, and that he would explain it as far as he could. 

Such was the first entrance of the Gospel into New Zealand, 
and such the heroic man who gained that entrance for it, no 
less by his kindness than by his courage. From that day on- 
wards, throughout a quarter of a century, he made the mission 
his constant care. Residing still at Paramatta, and waging 
there an unceasing war with vice, injustice, and obloquy, his 
heart was in New Zealand. The Active passed to and fro con- 
tinually between Port Jackson and the mission, carrying from 
time to time fresh labourers to the field, and bringing over 
young and intelligent natives to be trained under his friendly 
supervision. Seven times did this noble-hearted man cross 
over in his missionary ship, and every time with blessing and 
advantage to the natives. At one time it was to set the 
missionaries to work upon the language, and to compile voca- 
bularies ; at another it was to install fresh labourers and 
mechanics in some new settlement ; at another it was to open 
schools and seminaries for the instruction of the people; at 
another it was to step in as mediator amidst hostile tribes, and 
to stay the fierce ravages of war ; always it was to proclaim the 
Gospel of Christ, and to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

For a long time there were no converts, and the missionaries 
were exposed to imminent peril amidst the sanguinary conflicts 
which surrounded them. But still there was a very general 
desire amongst the natives to have the Pakehas (or Englishmen) 
settling amongst them. They were wise enough to see the 
advantages arising from the presence of civilized and kindly 
teachers, And on one occasion they earnestly assured Mr, 
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Marsden that there was no danger of the Pakehas being killed 
and eaten, for that their flesh was not as sweet as Maori flesh, 
because the English ate too much salt! At length a spirit of 
inquiry was manifested ; the truth of God began to find lodg- 
ment in these savage hearts: one chief, and then another, was 
baptized ; the people soon followed their example; houses of 
prayer sprung up in various directions, and the wilderness began 
to “blossom as the rose.” When Marsden paid his sixth visit, 
he found a striking contrast on the east and west shores of the 
bay where he landed. On the one side were naked savages 
engaged in war; nothing was to be heard but the firing of 
musketry, the yell of combatants, the moans of the wounded, 
and wild lamentations for the slain. Not one ray of heavenly 
light or peace upon that dismal shore. On the other, the sound 
of “the church-going bell ;” the natives decently dressed, and 
assembling for divine worship; the church service printed 
in their own language, and many of them able to read it, and 
ready to use it with propriety and devotion. The whole settle- 
ment reminded him “of a well-regulated English parish.” 
“ Here,” wrote the good man, “might be viewed at one glance 
the blessings of the Christian religion and the miseries of 
heathenism even with respect to the present life; but when we 
extend our thoughts to the future, how infinite the difference !” 

His seventh and last visit was a memorable one. He was 
now seventy-two years of age; he was bowed down with 
infirmity, and his sight was failing him; but he resolved once 
more to visit his beloved Maories, in company with his youngest 
daughter. “ The people in the colony,” said he, “are becoming 
too fine for me now. Iam too old to preach before them, but 
I can talk to the New Zealanders.” His advent was hailed 
with unutterable delight. Wherever the venerable patriarch 
appeared, he was greeted by the native Christians with tears of 
joy, while the heathen population welcomed him with firing of 
muskets and the exhibition of their war-dance. One chieftain 
sat upon the ground, gazing upon him in silence for several 
hours; and when reproved by a bystander for what seemed 
like rudeness, he replied, “ Let me alone; let me take a last 
‘look; I shall never see him again!” At Kaiti, Marsden sat 
in his armchair in the open air before the mission-house, and 
held a constant levee. Thousands of Maories poured in from 
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every quarter, and from great distances, to do homage to their 
benefactor. With his characteristic kindness, he presented each 
with a pipe and fig of tobacco, and when he was about to 
re-embark they carried him on their shoulders to the ship, a 
distance of six miles. With paternal authority, and with all 
the solemnity of a man who stood on the verge of eternity, the 
apostolic missionary gave his parting benediction to the mis- 
sionaries and their native converts, and quitted the shores of 
New Zealand for the last time. 

Amongst the records of the Church Missionary Society has 
been found a letter of his, written after his return to Paramatta. 
It is in a large and straggling hand, and dated roth December, 
1837. It was his last communication, and was not received 
till after his death. In it he writes, “I am happy to say the 
mission goes on well amidst every difficulty. I visited many 
places in my last voyage from the North Cape to Cloudy Bay. 
The Gospel has made a deep impression upon many of the 
natives, who now lead godly lives.” The letter concludes with 
these touching words: “I am now very feeble; my eyes are 
dim, and my memory fails me. I have done no duty on the 
Sabbath for some weeks through weakness. When I review 
all the way the Lord has led me through this wilderness, I am 
constrained to say, ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul,” 

In five months more, on the 8th May, 1838, this grand old 
man gave up the ghost. He was brave and vigorous to the 
last. Only a month or two before his death, he and his daughter 
were stopped by two noted bush-rangers, who presented pistols 
at their hearts, and threatened to shoot them if they spoke a 
word. Perfectly undismayed, the courageous chaplain remon- 
strated with them on their wicked course of life, and warned 
them that if they did not abandon it, he would probably meet 
them at the gallows. His words were fulfilled; they were 
arrested for other outrages, and one of his last official acts was 
to attend them to the place of execution. 

His last words were spoken in response to a remark on the 
preciousness of a good hope in Christ—‘“ Precious, precious, 
precious,” and so “the friend of the Maories and of the con- 
victs died in the presence ofall his brethren, having outlived the 
slander and obloquy of all his enemies, and having successfully 
planted one of the grandest missions of this centarye 0 it all 
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who afterwards came into contact with the New Zealand tribes 
had been actuated by his spirit, the dark shadows which for 
a time were thrown across this “ Britain of the southern hemis- 
phere” had been unknown. 

Marsden once entertained the idea that the New Zealand 
tribes might have been united under one native prince, but he 
soon found that while every chief was willing to accept the 
supreme power, not one of them was willing to take a secondary 
place. He then saw that there was nothing to preserve them 
from ruin and disintegration, except to bring them under British 
protection. His last years were employed in preparing them 
for this event; and two years after his death New Zealand 
became a British colony, the first, we believe, won by her 
without the sword. At the same time the English episcopate 
was introduced under the vigorous and benignant sway of the 
famous Bishop Selwyn. That Episcopate has since been broken 
up into six different Sees, to meet the growing requirements of 
the Church ; whilst a goodly native ministry and some fifteen 
thousand native Christians attest the stability of the work, the 
foundations of which were so well and wisely laid by the heroic 
“ Apostle of New Zealand.” It is not too much to say that to 
Samuel Marsden Great Britain owes, under God, both the colony 
and the Church of New Zealand. 

We shall close this notice of his life and labours by recording 
the testimony of one who may well be claimed as a hero in 
the mission fleld. Bishop Selwyn, upon his arrival in the 
colony, three years after Marsden’s death, wrote these me- 
morable words :—“We see here a whole nation of pagans 
converted to the faith. God has given a new heart and a new 
spirit to thousands after thousands of our fellow-creatures in 
this distant quarter of the earth. Young men and maidens, 
old men and children, all with one heart and with one voice 
praising God, all offering up daily their morning and evening 
prayers, all searching the Scriptures to find the way of eternal 
life, all valuing the Word of God above any other gift, all 
in greater or less degree bringing forth and visibly displaying 
in their outward lives some fruits of the influences of the 
Spirit. Where will you find, throughout the Christian world, 
more signal manifestations of the presence of that Spirit, or 
more living evidences of the kingdom of Christ ?” 
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Ghe Sale of ihe svight to Dresent to 
| av GOure of Souls. 


BY THE REV. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A., VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, 
WESTMINSTER, AND CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE object of this paper is not to discuss the whole subject, 
or to enter minutely into details about the sale of livings. 
These statistics are familiar, and are admitted. It seems more 
important to set in as strong a light as may be the moral 
aspect of the case, and to fix attention, if possible, on this one 
point. It is an aspect apparently neglected by all who say that 
the present system works well, and that it is better not to 
disturb what is quiet. 

Roundly stated, there are 13,400 livings in the Church. Of 
this number, 4,800 are in the gift of the Crown, the Bishops, 
and other public patrons, 580 are in the gift of trustees, and 
in 21 the parishioners are the patrons. Thus we have 5,400 
livings which, with the exception of the Lord Chancellor’s, 
cannot be sold. There remain therefore about 8,000 which 
are in private patronage, and are marketable. It used to be 
said that a certain proportion of these, being in the hands of 
great noblemen and large landowners, were at any rate unlikely 
to be sold. But the state of the market shows that this is no 
longer even a general probability, and that in the ups and 
downs of the succession to property, and frequent occurrence 
of spendthrifts, all livings in private patronage have sooner or 
later the chance of being laid on the counter. How far this is 
the case at any particular moment, it is only necessary to look 
at any chance number of the Ecclesiastical Gazette to discover. 
According to that of October 8th, 1872, Powell Jones had on 
his books 700 livings; Stark, 200; Corbett, 400, counting ex- 
changes; Ancona, 88; the Gazette itself, 75; Lara, 13; Bagster, 
31. Of course some on each list would be identical, and there 
might be some exaggeration, but it is at the very least a dis- 
creditable and unfortunate exhibition. 

The next point to be considered is the actual state of the 
law. Simony originally meant a corrupt procurement of Holy 
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Orders, but afterwards came to include, and ultimately rather 
to mean, the corrupt procurement of a benefice. There is still 
a statute in force, the 9th of 31st Elizabeth, against the former. 
The 4oth canon embodies the mind of the Church on the 
subject of the sale of livings. The first occasion on which the 
legislature attempted to give temporal sanction to the desire 
of the Church was in some Injunctions of Edward VI. An 
Injunction of Queen Elizabeth repeats them. It runs thus: 
“To avoid the detestable sin of simony, because buying and 
selling of benefices is execrable before God, therefore all such 
persons as buy any benefices, or come to them by fraud and 
deceit, shall be deprived thereof.’ The statute of Queen Anne 
is to the same effect. How does this work? Mr. Lee, who is 
secretary to many bishops, has unique experience. He stated 
before the Committee of the House of Lords in 1874, “I think 
the law has been so clearly pronounced, that there would be 
no difficulty in defining it. Yet it is admitted that, notwith- 
standing that evasions of the law are almost universal, I have 
never known any case in which the bishops have refused the 
institution of what they thought an improper presentee.” So 
much then for the state of the law. 

Besides the actual grievance, which is my main point, that the. 
cure of souls should be in any way marketable, the special evils 
entailed may be briefly sketched. 

The business of certain agents is not merely to accommodate 
the taste of those who wish to purchase the ministry of the 
Gospel, but also to whitewash scandalous ministers. They keep 
convenient livings in their own hands, donatives as they are 
called, where the bishop’s acceptance of resignation is not 
required, and others where resignation is easy. Here they 
keep the culprit or patient till he can have a testimonial signed 
by three of their own set. A new living is purchased, and all 
the authority of all the bishops cannot keep him out. 

‘Again, there is the evil of the aged clergymen prostituting 
their infirmities. Constantly, over and over again, these old 
men are presented to attractive livings just in order that the 
marketable value may be increased. For since a benefice may 
not be sold when it is actually vacant, the important thing 
is to find the most immediate prospect of its being so that can 
be discovered. 
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A third fraud is this. Suppose a living has become vacant 
unexpectedly. The patron must not sell. He finds some one 
wishing to buy; him he nominates. And perhaps a year after 
the living has been filled, the bargain is completed, and the 
cash paid down. 

A fourth. As clergymen may not buy next presentations 
for themselves, they buy the advowson, and immediately re-sell. 

The abuses that arise from the existence of donatives are so 
many and so serious, that a Committee of the House of Lords, 
unwilling as they were to make any change, felt obliged to 
recommend their total and absolute extinction. 

It is commonly said that much of the evil would be 
abolished if you put an end to the sale cf next presentations, 
and continued to allow the sale of the perpetual right to 
present. But either you allow the advowson to be sold as 
often as the owner pleases, or you put restrictions on the sale, 
and say it must only be sold after every second or every third 
vacancy. If the former, it becomes precisely the same as 
the next right to present; if the latter, you are interfering with 
any right of property which there may be in the matter, as 
much as if you took away the right of sale altogether, while 
from the moral point of view it does not matter whether 
these souls are offered over the counter seldom or often. 
That they can be offered at all is the scandal and the sin. 

While sketching thus briefly a few of the ordinary details of 
the subject, I wish to lay down the principle that exchanges 
are in some cases as bad as sales. It is seldom that the 
equivalent of the two benefices is exact; not unfrequent that 
the clergyman on one side or the other has some tangible 
and palpable advantage to gain. A pastor,.since dead, who 
had considered the whole subject and written upon it, told me 
that he had been anxious to obtain London work instead of 
a small living in the country, and that the method of procedure 
suggested to him in one case by a reverend gentleman of high 
standing and repute was so objectionable, that he could hardly 
have believed such practices outside the imaginations of un- 
favourable nonconformist critics. 

The evils which this condition of things produces are obvious, 
and need but brief enumeration. That spirit which is content 
with an abuse is the bitterest enemy of the institution which it 
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would defend. To say that the people who get the livings in 
this manner are as good as any other kind of clergymen, is to 
ignore the facts. First and foremost is the political handle 
which the practice gives to opponents of the Church of England. 
Secondly, there is the general atmosphere of traffic in which it 
places the Church and holy things. Thirdly, what a temptation 
it sets before laity and clergy to commit a sin, admitted by our 
statutes to be “execrable before God”! Again, what elasticity 
of conscience and degradation of morality it promotes! What 
a low standard of ministerial responsibility it encourages! 
Then it creates an enormous hindrance to one of the strongest 
principles of vitality in any organization—promotion by merit— 
because it gives a pernicious, a deadly encouragement to the 
influence of wealth. By fostering a spirit of evasion to the 
law, it promotes a general tendency to slip out of the spirit of 
legal enactments. It produces a mercantile standard in a 
certain section of ecclesiastics lower than that of respectable 
trade. It recognizes what is the deepest insult to all religion, 
that the cure of souls is marketable. It whitewashes scandalous 
ministers. It places aged clergymen in important livings, for 
which they are utterly unfit. It buys livings for young worldly 
and unsuitable men. It gives frequent opportunities for that 
abominable ecclesiastical evil—the neglected parish. In these 
parishes vice and crime will flourish and abound; and by the 
frequency and facility of modern locomotion the seeds of 
iniquity springing up from this source will be scattered in other 
places, which have been hitherto carefully watched and guarded. 
No man liveth unto himself alone. 

Is it not, then, at the very first glance, a monstrous anomaly, 
that what was brought to an end centuries ago in the sphere of 
law and the courts of justice, as a scandal too grievous to be 
borne ; that the thing of which only a few years ago the nation 
congratulated itself upon the abolition in the army, as a cause 
of corruption and weakness, destructive to an efficient force, 
should find public and candid apology in the case of the 
highest of all callings? What can our blessed Master think 
of such a system? When, for instance, a few years ago, by 
the will of an excellent man, high in the social scale, and 
widely esteemed (but in this respect sadly misled by the laxity 
of public opinion), the parishes which were a sacred heirloom in 
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his family were to be sold for the benefit of the younger 
children, what could have been His thoughts about the souls 
of those poor people transferred like a bale of goods? Justice 
may no longer be sold, military officers may no longer 
measure their prospects of promotion by the length of their 
purses; but the question, whether there shall come to a church a 
minister such as can touch the soul that sinneth, lest it should 
die, or such as shall undertake the pastoral office in order to 
eat the fat and clothe himself with the wool, is still to be a 
matter for the till and counter. 

Where the duty of placing a man of God over a congregation 
is attached to some neighbouring landowner on whom public 
opinion can be brought to bear, it may not on the whole be 
intolerable that he should be able to say, “I am a high-church- 
man, and therefore you shall have a high-churchman ;” “I am 
low, so he shall be low ;” “I am broad, so he shall be neither 
high nor low.” ‘Such patronage is perhaps in the main con- 
scientiously bestowed, and our differences are not after all so 
great as to make harmony impossible. Public opinion is ever 
gaining in strength, as long as the heart of a nation is sound. 
But conceive the indignation, the discontent, the very excusable 
alienation from the Church of all thoughtful, serious, and godly 
‘men ; imagine the scorn, contempt, and ridicule of all who are 
etherwise, when they learn that he who is responsible before 
the judgment-seat of God for the character of the minis- 
trations which they shall receive from the man whom he 
nominates, has offered this glorious privilege to any who will 
pay him the heaviest price, has put it into his marriage settle- 
ment as an equivalent to cash, or has treated it in any way as 
a marketable commodity! What a prejudice must be raised 
against the minister who comes, when the power of nominating 
him is known to have been a matter of hard bargain! How 
much worse when it has been bought for him by relations and 
friends, and when not so much the work to be done for Christ, 
as the accidental advantages of house and grounds and scenery 
and sports and society and amusements and communications 
with convenient towns, have entered into the calculation! 
When his people hear such a man read the solemn words of 
St. Paul, “I seek not yours, but you;” or, “I coveted no man’s 
silver or gold ; for it is more blessed to give than to receive ;” or 
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again, “ Neither at any time used we a cloak of covetousness ; 
God is witness;” or again, St. Peter, “The elders that are 
among you I exhort, who am. also an elder, and a witness to 
the sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker of the glory that 
shall be revealed: feed the flock of God, taking the oversight 
thereof, not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, 
but of a ready mind ; neither as being lords over God’s heritage, 
but being examples to the flock:”’—-when the people who hear 
these words read in their church remember that the oversight of 
them has been sold, will they not feel such language a bitter 
mockery, if they pay any attention at all to the hireling’s 
voice? Will they not.say, “It does not matter whether the 
minister bought it, or his friends, or a new patron. The chance 
whether we shall be well or ill tended has depended on the cast 
of the die of filthy lucre. On money it has turned, whether we 
shall get good or bad doctrine, whether we shall have a shepherd 
whose voice the sheep know, or a thief and a robber climbing 
up, not by the door of the sheepfold, but by some other way. 
On money it has turned, whether our children shall be brought 
up religiously and soberly, whether our sick shall be cared for, 
our old cheered, our cottage homes made bright with friendly 
visits, our long dull winter evenings animated by lectures and 
amusements, our grievous temptations lessened by active, useful 
institutions and the spread of literature and enlightenment and 
self-respect, our young men taught to cleanse their ways, our 
young women trained in habits of modesty and delicacy, our 
church an attraction towards heaven, our sermons such as will 
show us the way through earth. On a bargain over a counter 
it has depended whether the ideal which the national Church 
had in mind for us should be carried out, or we should be 
allotted to some cold, proud, useless, careless, or unintelligible 
man, selected, not because he suited our wants, but in order 
that he might eat a piece of bread. We do not deny, they will 
say, that there may be patrons who purchase us from purely 
conscientious motives, to save us from a worse chance; but in 
how many cases can it be candidly asserted that this is the case ?” 

It may be alleged that any reform in such matters will 
infringe long-established rights of property. But the Christian 
will simply reply that there can be no right of property such as 
would destroy, as in this case it has destroyed, the sanctity of 
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a divine trust. Whatever compensation may be required to 
free the national Church from so conspicuous a ground of 
attack for her opponents would of course be cheerfully granted. 
But the point with which we are concerned is to do what little 
we can to establish in our own minds, and, as far as may be, 
those of others—and the readers of the Clergyman’s Magazine 
are necessarily influential in points of morality and conduct, 
especially where such affect the character of the Church of 
England—the broad, clear ground that the appointment of 
ministers of the Word of God is the most holy, the most 
solemn, the most divine, the most awful responsibility which 
can be put into a man’s hands, and that it is a rebellious repu- 
diation of this to treat it as a saleable chattel. 

It can only be from a sinfully low view of pastoral influence 
that such an opinion can prevail. There cannot be a more 
startling testimony to the overwhelming importance of the 
national Church to this country than the terrible fact that a 
neglected parish sinks rapidly back into barbarism and brutality. 
Every kind of wickedness gathers strength unchecked. The 
boys and youths, strong for good or evil, with the healthy 
breath of the country on their cheeks, but heedless of the 
works of God around them, throughout long hours of leisure 
find their only amusement in sin. The young women grow up 
graceless and impure. Marriage, even when adopted, is at 
best to them a ceremony that will save legitimacy. Think of 
the children of some God-fearing parents brought by the acci- 
dents of life under such influences as these. What will be 
their apprehension when they know that their sons, hitherto 
wholesomely educated under a conscientious minister, and full 
of promise, who have till now given them that greatest of all 
joys, the sight of their children walking in the truth, may be 
exposed in every companion whom they meet, in every friend 
whom they make, to the carnal conversation and habits of the 
ungodly? From the frequent migrations of the industrial 
classes nowadays, each parish given over to the hireling whom 
we are imagining may become a well of poison, spreading its 
deadly taint throughout the country, and slaying souls of whom 
that idler in his Lord’s vineyard never even heard the existence. 
To such ruin are our parishes exposed when the right to give 
them away may be treated as merchandize. 
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It may be difficult for a body of patrons to devise a plan for 
the extinction of the evils attending the sale of the right to 
present to a cure of souls. But in theory there is no obstacle 
whatever. For the moment we leave public patronage alone, 
The best form of private patronage is that where the parishes 
elect a permanent body of trustees, who appoint when a vacancy 
occurs, subject to the veto of the bishop, which itself must be 
capable of being sustained in a court of law on clearly defined 
conditions. The transference of livings from the hands of 
private patrons to the hands of these trustees should be per- 
missive, coupled with an absolute prohibition to sell to anybody 
else. The trustees would have the power, if necessary, of 
borrowing public money, such as is now lent from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty for other purposes, or such as is granted under the Irish 
and Scotch Estates Improvement Acts. The purchase-money 
would be paid in fifty years in decreasing instalments. Such a 
plan would be no grievance to anybody. It would have every 
precedent in its favour; it would carry out the right ideal, and 
it would cure the evils of those abominable traffics which 
are now the scandal of the Church. The details of it would 
require much consideration. The number and qualifications of 
the trustees, for instance, would be much disputed. Probably 
the best plan would be to have a body of seven, so as to avoid 
all chance of jobbery. They might be a permanent court, one 
going out by rotation every third or fifth year. Two might be 
appointed by the ratepayers, to please the liberals and the non- 
conformist members of Parliament, two by the congregation, 
one by the existing parish minister, one by the Diocesan 
Council, and one by the Bishop. In this way all parties 
logically concerned would have a voice. If only a permissive 
legislation act could be passed, this crying scandal might be 
eradicated, and a wholesome encouragement given to a judicious 
use of patronage. To say that it would give an unfair advan- 
tage to those parishes which would thus acquire the rights of 
trusteeship over those who had no opportunity of doing so, is no 
real objection, as the variety of patronage is already so great, 
and it has always been thought a source of strength to the 
English Church that so it should be. 

Is it not worth while that each should do something in the 
matter? The unconscious influence that the humblest of us 
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bears about with him is indeed an awful thought in the face of 
eternity. What shall we say, then, of him who, when the 
opportunity of caring for the souls of a whole community, 
for generation after generation, is put into his hands; when 
he has the noblest means of usefulness before him which 
can possibly be conceived; when he is in the position of a 
trustee for God, over souls none the less precious to their Maker, 
because, like his only begotten Son, their earthly position is 
humble, barters all this to add a few hundreds or thousands to 
his capital ? or what shall we say of ourselves, if, when states- 
men are reforming every branch of the public service ; when 
philanthropists are endeavouring earnestly to make the life of 
each class of our nation wiser, healthier, and happier ; when 
cobwebs are being swept away from army and navy and judi- 
cature ; when progress is being made in the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and in every art and science; when we are painfully 
aware that this evil is one of the chief points of attack for those 
who desire the nation no longer to have an organized Christian 
conscience ; when friends and enemies alike point out the 
scandal ; when the subject has been thoroughly treated by 
bishop after bishop, has been sifted in the parliament of the 
clergy, and debated in the popular congress, we refuse to do or 
say anything to help that venerable system to which we are 
indebted for some of the best and happiest influences of our 
lives, but remain idly expecting public opinion to ripen on the 
subject without our assistance? Should not we be animated 
by a nobler theory of duty, of gratitude, of loyalty, and of 
patriotism ? 


** The smallest bark on life’s tumultuous ocean 
Will leave a track behind for evermore ; 
The lightest wave of influence set in motion 
Extends and widens to the eternal shore. 
We should be wary, then, who go before 
A myriad yet to be ; and we should take 
Our bearing carefully where breakers roar 
And fearful tempests gather : one mistake 
May wreck unnumbered barks that follow in our wake.” 
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[We regret that great pressure upon our space has deferred this article, which ought 
to have appeared some time ago.—ED.] ° 


E-NCOURAGED by the great-and deserved success of his “Life of 
Christ,” Dr. Geikie has resolutely addressed himself to a work on 
the Old Testament, which he thinks will involve almost more 
labour than his New Testament volumes. We have here a 
single volume of his “ Hours with the Bible,’* a book complete 
in itself, but which we trust may prove the commencement of a 
long series, the precursor of an indefinite number of volumes. 
The literature of Genesis is exceptionally rich, but Dr. Geikie is 
true to the promise of his title-page, and is original both in sub- 
stance and form. His book consists of a series of essays dealing 
with the great subjects which successively emerge in the sacred 
page. Theessays on “ The Bible and Modern Science,” “ Anti- 
quity and Origin of Man,” “ The Flood,” “The Table of Nations,” 
are all masterly discussions in their way. These are subjects on 
which there is much popular curiosity, and also much popular 
ignorance and misconception. His treatment of the various 
scientific subjects involved is both safe and attractive. He is 
eminently loyal to all demonstrated scientific truth. But he 
never confounds with science, as so many scientists are apt 
to do, the workings of the “scientific imagination.” Another 
work on the same subject, but on a much larger scale, is 
the immense volume on Genesis in “The Pulpit Commen- 
tary.’+ It is a work of three times the size, and of a variety of 
authorship. It is essentially homiletic, its special aim being 
to render service to ministers of religion. Whereas Dr. Geikie 
deals with continuous subjects in a variety of essays, which 
have a substantial unity, the present commentary takes the text 
of Genesis verse by verse, and almost word by word. The text 
is drawn out with extraordinary minuteness and particularity, 
and we are not sure that the ministerial student will not at times 
be embarrassed by the excessive wealth of details. The editors 
* © Fours with the Bible; or, the Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and 
Knowledge.” By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. S.W. Partridge and Co. Price 6s. 
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have probably had a great deal to do with the supervision of 
the sheets, but the work which they have done is not made 
directly visible to the reader. The title-page contains a mis- 
nomer. Under the heading of “Genesis” we have “ Intro- 
duction,” written by Canon Farrar, Bishop Cotterill, and the 
Rev. T. Whitelaw. But instead of being an introduction to 
Genesis, Canon Farrar’s essay takes the wide and discursive 
form of a “General Introduction to the Old Testament ;” 
Bishop Cotterill gives us a general introduction to the Penta- 
teuch, while Mr. Whitelaw discusses the authorship of the 
Pentateuch. The main labour of the volume appears to have 
rested with Mr. Whitelaw, who has certainly done it in a most 
careful and workmanlike way. We should have thought that 
the general prefatory essays would most naturally have fallen 
to the editors themselves. Canon Farrar’s preface is too slight 
an inauguration for so vast an undertaking. It is curious 
to observe the different ways in which Canon Farrar and 
Dr. Geikie speak of some of the geographical peculiarities of 
Palestine. Canon Farrar describes it as “no splendid territory, 
a strip of barren, narrow, ill-watered land.” On ‘the other 
hand, Dr. Geikie speaks of it as a very paradise, with its 
brooks of water, its fountains and depths springing out of 
valleys and hills, its wheat and barley, its vines and fig trees and 
pomegranates, its olive oil and honey. Perhaps each writer has 
a little exaggerated, and we have to arbitrate between the two 
descriptions. But Dr. Geikie is mainly following the book of 
Deuteronomy, and his language is confirmed by many authors 
and travellers, while Dr. Farrar shows himself, on many oc- 
casions, one of the most graphic and impetuous of theologians. 
We must, however, look at the design of the work, which is 
essentially that of a homiletical commentary. Looking at it 
from this point of view, we gladly say of this commentary, 
that it is most meritorious and successful. Another portion of 
it comes to hand at the same time in a Commentary on the 
First Book of Samuel. This volume is even larger than that 
on Genesis ; whereas, if the same proportion in treatment had 
been observed, the two books of Samuel would have been com- 
prised in one work. The bulk has been attained by the extreme 
length of the homilies and the homiletics. The exposition, 
which is the briefest and also the most scholarly part of the 
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work, is done by the present Dean of Canterbury. But the 
commentary with which we have been most impressed and 
delighted is that which is called the “ Popular Commentary,” * 
of which the second volume is now before us, containing 
the Gospel of St. John and the Acts of the Apostles. The 
Gospel of St. John is by Professors Milligan and Moulton, the 
Acts of the Apostles is by Dean Howson and Canon Spence. 
This immense volume is full of illustrations and maps. It 
is called a popular commentary, and may justly be so enti- 
tled, as it does not contain the original Greek text, nor any 
kind of apparatus criticus. But it is profound, no less than 
popular ; we have all the results of a very extensive and exact 
scholarship ; the conclusions arrived at present in a simplified 
form the result of most careful processes. In respect to 
copiousness, scholarship, careful exegesis, abundant illustration, 
the work leaves nothing to be desiderated. We have some 
acquaintance with a very large number of commentaries on the 
New Testament, but we must deliberately say that we know 
of none which, in point of utility and of Christian tone, we 
would prefer to the commentary before us. If the show of 
Canon Spence in the Old Testament Commentary is not very 
obvious, in the New Testament Commentary no one seems to 
have had quite so large a share and such heavy work as himself. 
The Acts of the Apostles occupies the larger bulk of the volume, 
and he has written the whole of the commentary, with the 
exception of three or four chapters, which have been done by 
Dean Howson. These chapters, by the way, are especially 
interesting. They relate to the conversion of Cornelius, and 
that subject which Dean Howson has made peculiarly his own, 
the voyage and shipwreck of St. Paul. Dean Howson’s treat- 
ment of the former subject is both original and masterly. He 
complains, indeed, that former commentators have not done 
justice to that great event which constitutes the basis of the 
Gentile Church. He says: “In the excellent commentaries of 
Bishop Wordsworth, Dean Alford, and Mr. Humphrey, the 
annotations on these eighteen verses collapse almost into no- 
thing.’ Dean Howson goes on to say, “The account given 
by St. Peter himself at Jerusalem, before the Apostles and 


* « § Popular Commentary on the New Testament.” Edited by Philip Schaff, 
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brethren who blamed him, is by no means a mere: repetition 
of the direct account by St. Luke, which we have had in the 
tenth chapter. There are variations of the most instructive 
kind connected with this new version, and furnishing, on a 
careful comparison of the two chapters, a very valuable indirect 
proof of the natural truthfulness of the whole story.” In an 
excursus “after the manner of the Hore Pauline,’ Dean 
Howson works this out in detail. He gives us the account, 
which he has given in so many various forms and different 
works, of the shipwreck, and the dissertation on the “ Ships 
of the Ancients.” There are a few mites of additional matter 
on this always interesting subject. We render a high compli- 
ment to Canon Spence when we say that we are conscious 
of no loss or diminution of interest when we turn from Dean 
Howson’s pages to his own. His note on the “ Epicureans” 
seems weak. It is remarkable that this is the subject which 
last occupied the attention of the late Mr. Grote, and on which 
the last word has yet to be written. The Commentary of 
St. John, when we have had occasion to refer to it, is always 
sound and full, but by no means rises to that remarkablé 
merit which characterises Stier’s Commentary, and one or two 
others later than Stier. Of that vast amount of modern adverse 
criticism which has gathered around the Gospel at the present 
day, especially associated with Mr. Matthew Arnold and the 
author of “ Supernatural Religion,” we perceive nothing here, 
the editors probably considering, and with much judgment, that 
such discussions are out of place in a popular commentary. 
It is seldom worth while to advertise the enemy. 

If the commentaries which we have mentioned are unusually 
copious, we have one to mention of a peculiarly brief and 
condensed character. This is a volume issued by the Church 
of England Sunday School Institute, reprinted from their 
eminently useful magazine, of “Lessons on the Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul.” * This little work very much resembles 
the admirable little volumes issued by Mr. Eugene Stock, and 
we can hardly give better commendation than by saying that 
it reaches the high level uniformly sustained by Mr. Stock. 
This little volume really gives the pith and compass of many 
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larger works which have been diligently studied, and there is 
no class of readers for whom it may not be valuable, as giving 
what one might cail a bird's-eye view of the subject which is 
being discussed. 

We have to congratulate Dr. Whedon on the conclusion of 
the fifth and last volume of his “ Popular Commentary on 
the New Testament.” The book may be recommended as 
extremely good, and also very cheap, and it is rendered 
attractive by copious illustrations. We were particularly struck 
by the introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which the 
Pauline authorship of the epistle is vindicated ; and with the 
admirable and safe treatment of the book of Revelation. 

Mr. Malleson’s work on the “ Life of the Lord”+ is a pleasing 
and should be a popular work, and might serve as an introduc- 
tion to works that possess a larger amount of thought and 
learning. Mr. Malleson has worked with the help of a shelf 
full of popular works on the subject, but with the drawback 
that the tools which he uses are in all probability more or less 
in the hands of those to whom his work is addressed. Indeed, 
the way in which Mr. Malleson has confined himself to popular 
literature is almost extraordinary. He never seems to make any 
deviation towards Old English theology, or the patristic writers, 
or continental authors. The result is almost unavoidable, that 
there is a certain thinness and superficiality about his work, and 
that while the history and geography are very fairly done, the 
commentary is below the standard of several popular commen- 
taries that have been lately issued. Sometimes we think that 
his statements are exaggerated, or that his interpretations are 
incorrect. For instance, in his account of the circumstances of 
the miracle of the man born blind being restored to sight, he 
says that we hear “a wild, passionate, and most intemperate 
altercation.” There seems to us to have been some kind of 
judicial trial, which, however strained by characteristic unbelief 
and unfairness of mind.on the side of the Pharisees, hardly 
merits this description. Indeed, when he speaks of the Phari- 
sees, he seems to be hardly sufficiently discriminative. On the 
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parable of the Publican and the Pharisee, he says that the 
Pharisee “goes. down to his house with the blackness of his sins 
yet intensified upon the shameful record of his life”. Here Mr. 
Malleson seems to mistake the meaning of the parable. 
Neither to the Pharisees generally, nor to the Pharisee in the 
parable, is this language applicable. He was right in thanking 
God that he was not “extortioner, unjust, adulterer.” So far 
his thanksgiving was genuine and good ; there was no “shame- 
ful record” against him. The evil of his character is shown 
when he trusts in his own righteousness, and despises others. 
The Pharisees appear to have been singularly free from open, 
shameful vices, though their spiritual sins may have been of a 
deeper dye in the sight of God. Mr. Malleson gives some 
care to the sacred narrative of the Lord giving back to St. 
Peter his commission as an apostle. He tries to draw out, 
not so skilfully as Trench, the distinction between qudets 
and w@yazds, but he has not touched the distinctions between 
apvia, mpdBata, mpoBaria, while he gives an inaccurate 
translation to wotpawwe, which he misprints as wotwave. Once 
or twice the suspicion has crossed us that the work is rather a 
case of bookmaking. Within its own modest limits it may be 
of some public utility, but the instances we have taken, almost 
at random, show that it must be used with a certain measure of 
caution and reserve. It has many good illustrations, but we 
desiderate a map. We have discussed the book with some 
minuteness, because we look upon any Life of our Lord as 
a work of unspeakable importance, and which should be 
rendered as free as all care and study can effect from faults of 
haste or inaccuracy. 

Dr. James Stevenson Blackwood has given us a monograph 
of great interest and value in his discussion on the forty-ninth 
psalm.* With much learning and very great pains he offers an 
elucidation and exegesis of this difficult and confessedly obscure 
scripture, which is of the highest interest, and which may be a 
real addition to the Christology of the Old Testament. His 
argument is that the psalm announces in enigma the incarna- 
tion and work of the Redeemer, the ruin of man by sin, and 
his restoration to the prospect of eternal life in Christ. He 
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denies that the psalm is only a didactic utterance on the brevity 
of life and the doom of the wicked. He argues that the solemn 
proém can only precede the announcement of a_ profound 
mystery. All commentators have considered this psalm as 
very obscure, and Dr. Blackwood’s work is a real addition to 
the literature of the subject. Even those who may not think 
that the author has substantiated his criticism will read the 
essay with profit, and be instructed by its spiritual tone. 

Another very interesting Bible monograph is Mr. Clarke’s 
book on Job. The author has given us a metrical translation 
in blank verse: he says, “In bringing before the public the 
blank verse of my translation, to represent the sublime diction 
of the inspired writer, I am making the best amends I have it 
in my power to make for the absence of the untranslatable 
music of the divine original.” The translation is excellent, 
and brings out the sense of the original more fully than is 
sometimes the case in the received version ; indeed, it some- 
times approaches the character of a paraphrase, or even of a 
commentary. The book has the advantage of an ably written 
introduction and a considerable body of annotation ; both as a 
biblical study, and as a poetical version, the merits of the work 
are considerable.* 

There is much in the “ Future of Palestine” f which we have 
perused with deep interest. The author knows Palestine well, 
and gives an account of a visit which he paid to the German 
colony of Haifa on the Bay of Acre. This interesting colony, 
called Templish, was planted with the practical intention of 
buying and improving land in Palestine, and so preparing the 
way for the restoration of the Jews to their own land. The 
writer strongly argues that no subtlety of symbolical interpre- 
tation can take away the obvious literal meaning of the passages 
that speak of the return to Palestine. He strongly urges the 
necessity of the intervention of the Christian powers to produce 
this result. “If persuasive eloquence was my peculiar gift, I 
would preach throughout Christendom a new crusade—of the 


* The Book of Job. A Metrical Translation, with Introduction and Notes.” By 
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plough and the pruning hook—for the obliteration from the 
sacred soil of Palestine of every trace of the grass-destroying 
hoof-prints of the modern spoiler.” The chief contents of the 
book consist of the sacred and secular history of Palestine. 
It is interesting to notice in this connection Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant’s recent book on “The Land of Gilead,” in which, 
without the slightest reference to the religious aspect of the 
question, unless to negative it, he brings forward a scheme for 
a colonization company, proposing that it should acquire a 
million or a million and a half acres of land in Palestine, with a 
capital of a million, with the intention that both the money and 
the colonists should be raised among the Jews themselves. 

We are glad to welcome a translation of M. Ernest Naville’s 
series of lectures on “The Christ.”* .They.remind us, in 
some degree, of M. Chateaubriand’s once famous work, “ Génie 
du Christianisme,’ with his argument corrected and brought 
down to the present day. His subject might be defined 
as “the evidence of Christianity for Christ.’ We go from 
the stream to the source, from the fruits of the Spirit to 
the True Vine. He quotes the words of Dante: “ What proves 
the truth of the Gospel—the works it has accomplished.” M. 
Naville is much impressed by a saying of Lord Beaconsfield’s, 
that “one might foresee an invasion of atheism so formidable 
that society would be overthrown.” M. Naville enumerates the 
forces adverse to Christianity, and says, “ Christianity is like 
a fortress against which armies are advancing from all points 
of the horizon, What are they doing inside the fortress? Alas! 
exactly what the Jews did during the siege of Jerusalem. The 
Roman armies surrounded the city, and their rival factions 
added intestine dissensions and quarrels to the horrors of the 
most frightful of sieges. Such is the too faithful image of 
Christendom in our days.” M. Naville desires to approach the 
religious question in its largest and most serious sense. His 
volume is admirably fitted to meet various phases of the modern 
controversy. Many of our readers will be acquainted with his 
previous works, and will have much pleasure in extending their 
acquaintance with his writings. His command of anecdote and 
illustration renders them peculiarly attractive. He gives great 
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prominence to missions as one of the historical evidences of 
Christianity. He points out how the great law of the deca- 
dence of savage races before modern civilization becomes 
arrested, when those races are converted to Christianity. 
When savage tribes become Christianized, the mortality is 
checked, and population progresses. He says that Laplace 
pointed out how the preaching of the Gospel subdued the law 
of nature. He quotes M. Christlieb of Berlin on the incalculable 
obstacles which the British Government has put in the way of 
missions among the Chinese, by their opium traffic, and quotes 
another German writer on the extermination of the Tasmanians 
by the British, Max Miiller is cited on the profound dis- 
couragement of a converted Hindoo who made the tour of 
Europe. If the current opinion of the “ intelligent foreigner ” 
approaches most nearly the verdict of posterity, it may be 
useful as well as humbling to us to note these opinions of M. 
Naville and other distinguished contemporary writers. 

We may mention in connection with this volume Mrs. 
Morton’s “ Story of Jesus.’* Mrs. Morton thinks that her pages 
will suit children of four years old or even less. We think this 
is doubtful, but at the same time the volume will no doubt find 
its modest niche of utility. Mrs. Morton on one occasion 
deserts her platform to give a learned note. She says, follow- 
ing Mr. Eugene Stock, “ That the washing of the disciples’ feet 
took place before, and not after the meal, is evident.’ The 
words, “Supper being ended,” are a mistranslation, and should 
be, “ Supper being ready,’ or “having come.” We think that 
the insertion of such a note is a mistake, being foreign to the 
scope of the work. Another objection is that the note is 
probably wrong. The meaning of the original seems to be 
“while supper was going on.” 

We desire to give a cordial welcome to Canon Bell’s “Songs 
in the Twilight.”t Dr. Bell has decidedly the gift of devout 
and musical expression. We certainly should not call him a 
great poet, though sometimes he is on the verge of greater 
things than he has attained to, but he is always tender and 
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thoughtful, and his poems have a higher aim and more distinct 
utility than belongs to most even of the best poetry of our 
times. He quotes the words of Edward Irving: “I am no 
poet, and have never studied the laws of poetry, but I do desire 
devoutly to express those harmonious moods of my spirit, with 
which God doth visit me, in harmonious numbers.” Dr. Bell’s 
poems are written from the fulness of experience, an experience 
which has given their writer a large degree both of sympathy 
andinsight. The influence of Mr. Tennyson is very perceptible 
in his style, and he has several poems in that metre of /x 
Memoriam, which Tennyson borrowed from Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. One of them, “On the Death of the Rev. Henry 
Wright,” will have a deep interest for many. Another poem 
in the same metre, “ A Protest,’ has considerable vigour. In 
the latter part of the volume there are poems of a somewhat 
more secular character, and which will perhaps be more 
cenerally popular. None of them are devoid of a religious 
teaching and tendency. The unity of the volume would be 
best maintained by having the poems of one character. 

We have read few more charming books in their way than 
a volume of “Clerical Reminiscences,’ by Senex.* It is a 
genuine specimen of the most delightful and difficult branches 
of literature, autobiography. The author has gone through 
many varieties of clerical experience ; he has known many good 
men and some great men; he is always earnest, tolerant, and 
devout. The writer spent various years in India, and had a 
great variety of charges at home, so that his experience is 
unusually extensive. A peculiar amount of interest will attach 
to some of his recollections of bishops and archbishops. The 
reminiscences of Archbishops Sumner and Longley are pecu- 
liarly interesting. His history gives us an interesting illus- 
tration of the doctrine of a special providence. He owed his 
promotion in England to a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. “He had been ‘best man’ at a wedding which I 
had performed, and we had spent a very happy day together. 
That was all; and that, in God’s over-ruling providence, placed 
me in charge of 55,000 people, gave me the patronage of 
seven incumbencies, made me rural dean of thirty churches, 
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and kept me hard at work, through good report and evil report, 
for fifteen years,” 

We are glad to welcome, with admirable type and paper, 
a reprint of old Fuller’s Thoughts in bad times, worse times, 
and better times.* It is a book which possesses a sterling 
value, and should have a place of its own in a clerical library. 
We think that the publishers might have extended their design, 
and have given us a choice florilegium of passages from Fuller. 
This is what Henry Rogers recommended in his famous essay 
on the author, and we believe something of the kind was 
attempted when his essay was republished. The work is good, 
and, we trust, the precursor of a better. 

We have a useful volume of “Sermons for Boys and Girls.” + 
It has a threefold authorship, being written by Messrs. W. 
Harris, Wilberforce Newton, and Edgar Warde. The book 
has an Appendix of “ Ten Minutes Sermons to Children.” The 
art of writing a ten minutes sermon is a very fine art indeed, 
and such sermons well deserve study. All the writers appear 
to possesss a remarkable fund of anecdote and illustration, 
which are helpful in most sermons, and especially in those 
addressed to young people. 

We have received a reprint of the fourth American edition 
of a work on the “Prayer Meeting.”t The prayer meeting 
has a much larger space in the Christian life in America 
than in this country, and readers of this volume will find a 
great many instructive hints. The book is rather American, 
The title of one of the chapters is “How Prayer Meetings are 
kept at a White Heat.’ Here is another extract: “Monday 
is generally considered a ‘blue’ day with ministers. It would 
seem that this day might be turned to good account in many 
ways. Suppose he spend this day in visiting his people, 
and following up a little the impressions produced by his 
Sabbath ministrations. He would receive many a stimulating 
word and suggestion that would help him in his work for the 
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next Sabbath ; and while the iron is thus hot he might make 
some good hits for the coming prayer meeting.” 

Mr. Thomas Cooper, who was once so well known as a 
Chartist, has given us a second series of his “ Plain Pulpit Talk,” 
in a volume of sermons on the “Atonement” and other 
subjects. We havea great deal of sympathy with Mr. Cooper’s 
life and work. He speaks plainly and earnestly enough, with 
a great deal of the literary force which has conferred the 
deserved popularity on his other publications.* 


* <*The Atonement, and other Discourses.” By Thomas Cooper. Hodder and 
Stoughton. Price 5s. 
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Hints ow Healing with Sariows Forms 
of Snhdelity. 

BY THE RIGHT REVEREND HENRY COTTERILL, D.D., BISHOP 
OF EDINBURGH. 


A Lecture delivered to the Members of the Church Homitetical 
Society, in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, May 0th, the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol in the chair. 


THE subject on which I propose to offer a few suggestions in 
the present paper is one so large, that I need hardly say it 
would not have been selected, had not the scope of the lecture 
been limited by the purpose and the very name of the Homi- 
letical Society. I may, however, expressly state at the com- 
mencement, that I do not presume to advise those who, either 
in public lectures, or by their writings, contend against infidelity 
on grounds scientific, philosophical, or other, more or less common 
to the Christian and the unbeliever. My counsels are exclu- 
sively for those whose office it is to speak as ambassadors 
of God to man, and to gain men to Christ (1 Cor. ii. 4), not by 
persuasive words of man’s wisdom, but by manifestation of the 
truth commending themselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God (2 Cor. iv. 2). Among these there are many who, 
however highly qualified for the ordinary duties of the ministry, 
suppose that, if they should attempt to combat in their preaching 
the arguments of modern infidelity, they would be in danger of 
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handling the subject unskilfully, and perhaps doing more injury 
than good to the cause of truth, And, on the other hand, in 
regard to sermons on Christian Evidences, we often hear the 
feeling expressed, that even if the defence is sufficient, yet the 
result may be attended with serious evil, since doubts are 
sometimes suggested to those who hitherto have taken for 
granted the verities of the Christian faith, and it may be feared 
that the objection of the infidel will remain in the mind long 
after the reply, which, however logically complete, is often much 
less emphatic and, so to speak, portable, is forgotten. 

That there is need of discrimination and Christian wisdom 
in this department of the preacher’s duty cannot be questioned. 
And yet that it zs his duty, “ by sound doctrine” not only “ to 
exhort” those that believe, but “to convince the gainsayers” 
(Titus i. 9), who can deny? And in the present day, when, 
through the growth and spread of secular knowledge, subtle and 
dangerous arguments against Christianity, and indeed against 
all religion, are so widely circulated among all classes of society, 
that there is hardly any one who is not exposed to them, what- 
ever his sphere of life may be; and when, as we are too often 
startled by finding when we look below the surface, even among 
those who are more or less habitual worshippers in our churches, 
not a few continue in religious duties from habit or other 
influences, who yet have all the foundations of their faith 
undermined by infidel or sceptical objections which they know 
not how to answer; it is certain that a clergyman grievously 
fails in his duty, if he does not by his public teaching, as 
well as in his private ministrations, aid those whose faith is 
thus assailed, as God shall give him ability to fulfil his ministry, 
and enable those whom Christ commits to his charge to be 
“ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh us 
a reason of the hope that is in us.”* These very words of 
St. Peter indeed remind us that it is necessary, not only in 
order to answer the infidel, but for our own spiritual benefit, 
that we should know that the ground of our hope is reason- 
able. A belief which is unable to give a reason for itself 
can never be worthy of the manhood of the Christian life, 

* 1 Pet. iii. 15. It should be observed that the word drooyla, here used by St. 
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There is, no doubt, a true faith in Christ, like that of the 
infant in its mother’s arms, which trusts simply because it 
loves, and knows no other reason. Yet even as man grows 
to intellectual and moral strength through the trials of his 
youth, and it is not expedient, even if it were possible, to keep 
his youth wholly beyond the knowledge and reach of the tempta- 
tions of the world, lest afterwards they come on him unprepared; 
so is it necessary to the development of faith, that it should be 
tested and strengthened through the knowledge and experience 
of temptations to unbelief, and thus, by proving all things, hold 
more fast that which is good; and becoming more intelligent 
and reasonable, broader in its basis and larger in its scope, 
should be more effective, not only towards others, but in 
ourselves, 

Whence then shall we obtain safe and sufficient guidance 
for the exercise of our ministry in this particular direction ? 
Undoubtedly, in the first place, from Holy Scripture, which 
being given by inspiration of God, is profitable not only as 
the one source of revealed truth, but also for that instruction 
which will make “the man of God” complete, “throughly 
furnished” for all departments of his work (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17). 
To the express guidance supplied in one part of Holy Scrip- 
ture for this particular work of the ministry, I propose to. call 
attention in this paper, 

There is a general argument against infidelity, in all its 
varied forms, which Holy Scripture throughout suggests, and 
which our ministry, just in proportion as it deals with the 
hearts and consciences of men, cannot fail both to exhibit 
distinctly, and to make available against temptations to unbe- 
lief. All Scripture addresses man as a being conscious of 
spiritual wants, which can only find their satisfaction in God. 
That these wants are common to man as man is proved, not 
only by innumerable testimonies of those who in every land 
and age have recorded, in words that have lived, the pro- 
foundest and most universal sentiments of the human heart; 
but also, and as certainly, by all who, in their blindness feeling 
after God, if haply they might find Him, have sought Him in 
the grossest superstition and idolatry. But it must be remem- 
bered, that to this argument modern infidelity has a ready reply, 
which, to minds not sufficiently prepared, often renders it 
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ineffective. Infidels will, to a certain extent, allow that such 
spiritual «wants exist; and further, they will admit that this 
sphere, which they represent, however, as merely that of the 
sentiments and emotions, is rightly claimed by religion. _ Let 
divines confine themselves to this sphere, they will say with 
liberal condescension to the weakness of humanity, and we will 
not quarrel with them. If religion, by acting on the senti- 
ments, can produce in man a higher and fuller life, theologians 
no doubt confer a benefit on their race. Only let them not 
claim scientific proof for any one form of religion ; the beneficial 
effects may be produced on the sentiments by different means, 
some forms being specially suited for some nations or indi- 
viduals, and some for others. Let all, whether theologians or 
scientists, work in’ harmony, and not invade one another’s 
legitimate province. Your sentiments may be admirable, they 
say, but your reasons are worthless. 

The obvious counter-reply is, of course, that Christianity is 
distinguished from all other systems of religion in this very 
respect, that although they recognise these spiritual wants, they 
utterly fail to satisfy them, while in the Gospel are the waters 
of life, of which “ whosoever drinketh shall not thirst.” And 
undoubtedly the power of the ministry of the Word, as a 
protection against unbelief, is great in proportion as the cor- 
respondence of the Gospel of Christ with the whole range of the 
spiritual necessities of man is distinctly and fully exhibited. 

And yet, you must observe, this, as an answer to the infidel 
argument, is logically incomplete without a comparison of 
Christianity with other religious systems, which however neces- 
sary for the lecturer or the controversial writer, would be, as a 
general rule, unsuitable for the preacher. But must we, or can 
we, concede to the adversary the sphere of the reason, and 
confine ourselves exclusively to that of the sentiments? By no 
means. To admit any such claim is nothing else than to 
surrender almost all that is precious in Christianity. Sentiment 
which has not its basis in truth such as the reason accepts 
has no real value and no permanent power. In religion, indeed, 
the kind of certainty required, in order that the spiritual 
demands of the soul may be satisfied, is of a higher order 
than any which we possess as to what are called the laws 
of nature. Science cannot assure us that there are no excep- 
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tions even to such an apparently universal law as that of gravi- 
tation, because, as yet, we do not know the physical cause of 
that law. For all the purposes of science, provisional certainty 
is sufficient; and as the range of science enlarges, the necessary 
corrections to the assumed universality of the law may be 
applied. But faith would be shaken to its foundations, if there 
were only this kind of certainty for the capital truths of 
Christianity. And further, the creed of Christianity is, to an 
extent that no other religion even claims to be, historical. Its 
deepest spiritual principles are embodied in a history which 
cannot be relegated to the sphere of sentiment without destroying 
their power. 

However strong, therefore, the evidence may be in favour of 
the Divine origin of Christianity, as satisfying the spiritual wants 
of man, we must proceed further in order to prepare men 
against the assaults of infidelity, and must establish faith on its 
only immoveable basis; and for this purpose, as it appears to 
me, express provision has been made for our guidance and 
information in one part of Holy Scripture; I mean in the 
writings of the Apostle John. 

The distinctive characteristics of the fourth Gospel, as the 
Gospel kata mvevpa, have been often discussed. But its 
special relation to Christian belief, and to the true grounds of 
that belief, does not seem to have ever been sufficiently 
investigated. It is remarkable as an indication of this character 
of St. John’s Gospel, that the word wuarevw occurs in it three 
times as often as in all the other Gospels together. Indeed, 
very little examination is sufficient to prove that this Gospel 
contains what we may call a complete philosophy of the 
Evidences of Christianity. It will be, of course, impossible 
within the limits of this paper to exhibit this fully. I can 
merely touch on the chief heads of the argument, referring you 
to passages in which they are enunciated. 

I. The Gospel begins, you will remember, with that which is 
the rational basis of our faith—rational, I mean, as accounting 
for the necessary connection between faith and reason. It tells 
us of the coming into the world of the true Light, even the 
Eternal Word, who was in the beginning with God, and is 
God. “In Him was life, and the life is the light of man.” 
From Him man derives all his own light of reason and 
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conscience. There is, however, in man himself, not light only, 
but also, because of his fall and alienation from his Creator, 
spiritual darkness which repels the light, so that “the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not.” 
He who is the Light of the world came to His own special 
possession, God’s chosen nation, and even’ His own people 
received Him not. But to all who did receive Him He gave 
the power to become the sons of God by a new spiritual birth. 
And the coming of this Light into the world is thus explained: 
“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth,” so that the very glory of God was Seen in the 
characters of our human nature by those who were associated 
with Him during His life on earth. (Cf. also viii. 12, ix. 5, 
and Xit.'3.5) 36) 4.6.) 

II. The manifestation of this Light was both by words in 
His teaching, and by works of Divine power. You will ob- 
serve, however, in regard to this twofold evidence of the 
presence among men of Him who is the Light of life, that a 
distinction is very clearly indicated. We might have supposed 
that the works of Christ would have been, of the two kinds of 
evidence, the more powerful to create faith in Him; but both 
the history and the express words of our Lord prove the 
contrary. He would not “commit Himself” to those who be- 
lieved only “when they saw the miracles which He did” (ii. 23, 
BA; Cl. iv. 41, 42, 48); andthe instances, such as that of 
Nicodemus, in which a genuine faith was awakened by miracles, 
were rare, except when the miracle, being performed on the man 
himself, or for his benefit,* was a proof to him of the grace as 
well as of the power of the Saviour. It is important to con- 
sider the cause of this difference between the effects of the 
words and the works of Christ, for it establishes a fundamental 
principle as to the value of evidences. In part, no doubt, it 
was due to this that the words of Christ appealed more 
directly and more distinctly to that in man which is spiritual 
—in other words, truly rational. They were the immediate 
voice of God to man, the Divine reason speaking clearly to 
human reason. But this is not all. The peculiar characters 
of the Light which came into the world were, the Evangelist 
reminds us, “grace and truth” (i. 14, 17). These were the 


* £.g., ix. 30—38 ; v. 15 seems rather an instance to the contrary. 
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elements in the Light which appealed most powerfully to the 
spirit of man, and which distinguished Christ from Moses, by 
whom “the law was given ;” the light or “glory” of God in 
that economy being every way inferior (2 Cor. iii. 7, etc.). 
Now, although the works of Christ left unbelief without excuse 
(x. 36—38), especially as they were not mere works of power, 
but “good works” (x. 32), works of mercy and goodness; yet, 
during the lifetime of Christ, the light of grace and truth, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, shone forth far 
more clearly and fully in His words. These told of God so 
loving the world, that He gave His only begotten Son. The 
Divine truths which they expounded spoke to the spirit and 
conscience of man, who, having been made in the image and 
likeness of God, has also acquired, first of all to his own ruin, 
but also so as to enable him to use the means of recovery, 
that knowledge of good and evil by which he distinguishes 
moral truth from moral falsehood. And while “grace” may 
be said to belong to the sphere of “the sentiments,” “ truth ” 
undoubtedly addresses reason in its purest and highest form, 
which recognizes it as true, not by a process of deduction from 
other premises, but even as we recognize first principles in 
science as self-evident and necessary. St. John, I say, expressly 
assumes that there is such truth, and his whole philosophy of 
Christian evidences rests on this assumption, and so must ours also. 

III. Again, this Light, being manifested, is vzszble to all who 
are willing to receive it. This is so expressly and frequently 
asserted in this Gospel, that I need do no more than touch 
briefly on the very distinct intimations given on the one hand 
of the moral obstacles to the recognition of the truth, and of 
the moral predispositions to faith on the other. 

As regards the former, the general principle is laid down by 
Christ Himself: “ He that believeth not is condemned already, 
because he believeth not on the name of the only begotten Son 
of God. And this is the condemnation, that men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds were evil” (iii. 19). 
The moral causes of the “love of darkness rather than light” 
may be classed under the following heads :— 

1. The consciousness of evil making men unwilling to come 
into the light and have the true character of their actions 
exposed (iii. 20). 
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2. Negatively, the absence of the love of God from the 
heart ; and positively, the love of the world (v. 42—44). The 
very fact that Christ came in His Father's name repelled 
them; “If another shall come in his own name, him ye will 
receive.’* If one comes forward to be a teacher of men, as 
an original ‘thinker, a representative of human genius, pro- 
found wisdom, and advanced knowledge, him the world readily 
receives ; and its idolatry of the wisdom of man closes the 
heart against the teaching that points only to God. 

3. Generally, the moral incapacity to hear the words of 
God, which is the effect of moral unlikeness to God (viii. 
43—45, and passin). 

4. Specially, and most of all, the spiritual pride that pre- 
vents men from recognizing their own blindness (ix. 40, 41). 

On the other hand, in the moral qualifications for recognizing 
the light, we find— 

1. The consciousness of “doing truth,” and a willingness 
to have all brought into the light (iii. 21). 

2. A readiness to do the will of God, when discovered 
(vii. 17). 

3. A consciousness of being in the bondage of sin, and a 
desire for freedom (viii. 31—36). 

4, A sense of our natural blindness (ix. 39). 

It would be easy to multiply these on both sides, but those 
which I have mentioned are abundantly sufficient to prove that 
the question of seeing or not seeing the light of God—in other 
words, the grace and truth manifested in Christ—is determined 
neither by the “sentiments” only, nor by the speculative 
intellect only ; but by the pure reason in its highest form, free 
from moral disqualifications, and inclining the will to choose 
the truth. 

IV. In order, however, to make the principles which this 
Gospel enunciates applicable to the subject of Christian Evi- 
dences in the present day, the question of the manifestations 
of the light of God given otherwise than by Christ in His 
own Person must be briefly considered. 

Immediately before Christ's coming, John the Baptist was 
sent by God “for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, that 


* I am aware, of course, that this is generally supposed to refer to Antichrist. 
** But even now there are many Antichrists,.” 
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all men through him might believe. He was not the Light, 
but was sent to bear witness of the Light” (i. 7, 8). But 
how then could John’s testimony produce belief? He wrought 
no miracles, as a proof of his being sent by God; but so far 
as he bore testimony to the Light, he himself made it mani- 
fest ; and thus, though, as compared with Christ, he was no 
more than the morning star which shines by the reflected light 
of the glorious luminary it precedes, yet, as compared with the 
previous darkness, he was “a burning and a shining light (not 
gs, observe, but A\vyvos) ; and ye (the Jews) were willing for 
a season to rejoice in His light” (v. 3335). 

Again, the testimony of the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, of Moses and the prophets, was an evidence of Christ 
being of God (v. 39, 46, 47). For the light in them, though 
greatly inferior to that in the Incarnate Word, yet supplied 
to the Jews, and now supplies to us, independent witness to the 
truth, both by the fulfilment of the prophecies* in Christ, and 
by the harmony between the teaching of the two Testaments. 
The faint and imperfect light of the Law is an anticipation 
of the true Light in its fulness, and thus they mutually confirm 
one the other. 

But, although this testimony of the Law and the Prophets 
possesses now even more force and value than during our 
Lord’s lifetime, other provision was made for the continued 
manifestation of the Light after Christ’s earthly ministry ceased, 
and that far more complete and effectual than any that had 
preceded, by sending the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, to abide 
with Christ’s Church for ever. It was promised that, through the 
agency of this Spirit of truth, the light of grace and truth would 
be manifested in yet more powerful forms than was possible 
before Christ had been glorified. He would enable the disciples 
to do even greater works than their Lord Himself had done ; 
He would teach them many things which they could not bear 
during the lifetime of Christ, besides bringing all their Lord’s 
teaching to their remembrance. He, through the Apostles 
instructed and inspired by Him, would by this yet fuller 


* Cf, 2 Pet.i.19. It must be noticed that the comparison there drawn between 
the prophecies of the Old Testament and the full light of the Gospel corresponds 
with our Lord’s language respecting the Baptist. The one is Wyxvoc palvwy év abxunpg 
7émw, the other is the light of day. 
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manifestation of the light convince ‘the world, with evidence 
not to be resisted, of “sin, righteousness, and judgment.” 

This coming of the Spirit of Christ .would secure the 
continued manifestation of the light even to the end of the 
world ; 

1. By the testimony of the eye-witnesses of the Word of 
life recorded in their writings (xix. 35, xx. 30, 31, xxi. 24, and 
I John i. 1—3; and cf. 2 Pet. i. 15, 16). ; 

2. By the exposition in other apostolic writings of those 
spiritual truths which the Holy Ghost revealed after Christ’s 
ascension. 

3. By the ministry of the Word in the kingdom of Christ 
on earth, in which he that is least is greater than the Baptist, 
as a witness to the Light.* 

4. By the work of the Spirit in those that believe in Christ 
through the word of the Apostles, especially by their fellow- 
ship in one body and one spirit. This evidence to the world 
is, alas! in the present day, grievously defective and clouded, 
but so far as it extends it is real. (Cf. xiii. 34, 35, xvii. 20, 21; 
I John i. 3, 7, and iii. 10, and iv., v., passznz.) 

In the First Epistle of St.John, the principles set forth by 
the teaching and history of Christ in the Gospel are further 
developed and applied. In its last chapter the Apostle sums 
up, we might almost say with logical conciseness and distinct- 
ness, the chief conclusions of what I have called his philosophy 
of Christian Evidences. The faith by which the world is over- 
come is (he says) faith in the Son of God, who came not by 
water only, but by water and blood, which in the sacrifice of the 
cross flowed together from His pierced side (as John himself 
testifies), to wash us from our pollution, and make propitiation 
for our sins. But what is the evidence on which this faith 
relies? Generally it is the Spirit sent by Christ “that beareth 
witness, because the Spirit zs truth ;” that is, is Himself, as 
proceeding from the Father and the Son, the very shining forth 
of that Truth, which is Light, visible to all who are willing 
to receive it. And this manifestation of the Light is three- 
fold. First, “the Spirit” Himself is witness, by the truths 
directly revealed through His inspiration to the Apostles, and 


* Matt. xi. 11, and cf. Rey. i., ii., in which the churches are \vyviat, and their 
chief pastors ‘‘ stars.” 
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contained in the Scripturés of the New Testament. Secondly, 
“the water” is witness; water being, with the Spirit, the 
instrument of the new birth, and in the ordinance of baptism 
a perpetual testimony from generation to generation of the 
coming and the work of the Son of God. Thirdly, “the 
blood ” is witness ; that is, the blood poured out in the sacrifice 
of the cross, as the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world, of which death of Christ there is a continual memorial 
and public testimony in that communion of His body and 
blood, in which, from the times of the Apostles to the present 
day, we show forth the Lord’s death till He come. All these 
evidences agree in one,and thus by their concurrent and har- 
monious action confirm and corroborate each other. And 
though delivered by men, they all come from God Himself, 
and bear in themselves marks of their Divine origin and 
authority, sufficient to convince all who do not love darkness 
rather than light ; while he that on this testimony believes in 
the Son of God has the witness in himself. The evidence is 
no longer external merely, as it is to the world at large ; it is 
within his own spirit. 

From these various lines of evidence indicated by St. John 
in his Gospel and other writings, we may learn all that is 
required in our ministry of the Word, to convict unbelief of 
being a sin against the light, and to prove that faith is not a 
mere sentiment, but in the highest sense reasonable, founded in 
eternal and self-evident truth. It is not only unnecessary, but 
unwise, in the ministry of the Gospel at least, to aim at pro- 
ducing proofs which may to the worldly heart seem more 
convincing. Infidels, indeed, may demand more, even as the 
Jews required of Christ a sign from heaven, as if His works 
and words were not sufficient evidence. But it is well that we 
should remember His words in the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus: “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 
How much more is this true, when we add to “ Moses and the 
prophets” Christ and His Apostles ! 

(To be continued.) 
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Outlines of Sermons from the 
Church's Serbices. 


The figures in sguare brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


June 24th. 
St. John Baptist’s Bay. 


pr lsas xl. Gos. Luke i. 57. ss. cxvi.—cxix. 32. 
Less, Mal, iti, 1—7 ; Matt. iii.; Mal. iv.; Matt. xiv. 13. 


THE COMING OF THE LORD TO HIS TEMPLE. 


BY REV. H. ARMSTRONG HALL, VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, PARISH CHURCH 
OF ST. PHILIP AND JACOB WITHOUT, BRISTOL. 

MAL. iti, 1.—‘* Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before 
me,” ete. 
OBSERVE the state of the Jews at the time of Malachi’s mission. The 
temple was rebuilt, but its service was profaned (i. 6, 7, 8, 12, 14; cf. 
Deut. xv. 21). To the profaners the text was a warning, fulfilled in 
Matt. xxi. 12,13. There was a godly remnant, however, and they are 
comforted by the declarations of iii, 16, 17, iv. 2, 3, and text. The 
Lord’s messenger should speedily appear, and his advent would be 
followed by the sudden coming of the Lord Himself to put wrong right, 
and to cleanse His temple. ‘The messenger therefore is of importance 
only as he was the precursor of his Lord; it is to his message rather 
than to himself that our attention is directed (John i. 7, 8, etc.). 

What then was his message? “The kingdom of heaven is at hand; ” 
ze, “The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to His temple.” 
Notice therefore— 


I. The Coming One. 

1. “ The Lord.” This should convey both warning to the profaner 
and comfort to the godly. No dissembler could hope to escape His 
detection ; no humble disciple need fear being overlooked. So with the 
second coming: the knowledge that Christ is Lord is the best guarantee 
both for the due punishment of unforgiven sin, and also for the eternal 
happiness of the Church, 

2. “The Lord whom ye seek.” Then for the Christian at the second 
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advent, as for the godly Jew of Malachi’s day, there need be no dread. 
We expect, not the appearance of an austere judge, but the re-appearance 
of our well-known and well-beloved Lord, “this same Jesus” (Acts i. rr), 
Him of Bethlehem, of Gethsemane and Calvary. Like the Marys 
(Matt. xxviii. 5), we ‘“‘seek Jesus,” and Jesus it is whose return the 
messenger proclaims. 

II. His coming. 

1. He.“ shall suddenly come’ (comp. use of “suddenly,” Luke ii. 13; 
Acts ii. 2, xvi. 26)—a general hope unexpectedly fulfilled, and in a sur- 
prising manner, Scripture points towards, but not at, the date of His 
return—a date which no man can know (Mark xiii. 32). The obvious 
lesson being that he who is consciously unready should prepare at once 
to meet his God, and that he who is doing his Master’s work should 
pluck up courage at the prospect of a speedy reward. 

2. He “shall come 4o His temple.”’ God’s temple is that which He 
has made and redeemed—ourselves (1 Cor. iii. 16, vi. 19). Here He 
claims His right to dwell, and there can be no happiness for us unless He 
is within. Yet on us the responsibility rests of co-operating with Him in 
keeping His palace pure, remembering the solemn law of retribution: 
“If any man defile the temple of God, him shall God defile (Gr.); for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are”’ (1 Cor. iti. 17). 

This was the message which the messenger was charged to deliver, and 
which is still the proclamation of the herald of Christ. He who would 
thus “prepare the way before” the Lord must seek that the three 
adverbs which are used in the collect to describe the life-work of St. 
John the Baptist may be the representation of his witness also— 
“constantly,” “boldly,” ‘‘ patiently.” 


June 26th, 


The Second Sunday after Trinity. 
Ep. 1 John iit. 13. Gos. Luke xiv. 16. Poss. cxix. 105—176. 
Less. Judg. iv.; Acts vii. 35—viil. 5 5 Judg. v. or vi. 11; 1 John ii. I—15. 
SCRIPTURAL ALMSGIVING. 


PY THE REV. HILTON BOTHAMLEY, M.A., VICAR-DESIGNATE OF 
ST. STEPHEN’S, LANSDOWN, BATH. 


(Outline of a Sermon for a LFfospital. ) 
1 JouN iii. 17.—“* But whoso hath this world’s good,’ etc. 
A SUGGESTIVE question in form, but really a strong command, enforced 


by prevailing motives. 
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It lays us under od/igation [dwell on this] to help our brethren, in the 
manner agreeable to the mind and will of God. 
Let us consider the character of such help. 


I. It is reasonable. 

The demand is made from those who have to give (2 Cor. vill. 12), 
the demand is made for those whose need is real. 

Appearance of need moves desire to relieve it: the reality of the need 
should be ascertained (as far as possible), that the helper may throw his 
heart into the case. Hasty relief may be selfish rather than loving 
(Matt. xv. 23). Even if the distress is caused by past errors—still 
remember John vy. 6, 8, 14. 

In the case of the sick poor, how real is the need! What sad cases 
continually meet us! How suitably may we supply them with the means 
of restoration to health and usefulness! and that by means of hospitals, 
affording appliances, quietness, attention, which cannot be furnished in 
homes. 


II. It is compassionate [126]. 

(Bowels of compassion better rendered simply compassion, as in the 
Offertory Sentences.) Our natural impulse to help the needy may be 
ruled by prudence, but must not be stifled by selfishness. To shut up 
the compassion, etc., to stint help, is neither so difficult, nor so uncommon, 
as one might think, Remember Dives (Luke xvi. 21), the priest and 
Levite (Luke x. 31, 32) [127] [128] [129]. 

Did Christ so? (Acts x. 38.) And in giving help, do it not coldly, 
but with compassion and feeling (Heb. xiii. 2; 1 Cor. xii. 26). 

Remember Christ (Matt. ix. 2; Mark i. 41, vil. 34; Luke vil. 13 ; 
John xi. 33, 35), our example. 


III. It is spiritual. 

In order that mercy may be ¢zwice dlessed, blessing both him that 
gives, and him that takes, it must come, not from impulse, but habit and 
principle; from a heart not only touched by Christ’s example, but 
renewed by a sense of Christ’s redeeming love to us (ver. 16), and 
desiring to show some return to Him for that love [130] [131]. This 
return He will both accept and reward (John xiii. 15 ; Mark ix. 41; 
Matt. xxv. 40). Remember, on the other hand, that— 

“* He that shuts love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from love.” (Matt. xxv. 45.) 
But expect the reward even here below in a deeper sense of the love of 
God dwelling in you. 
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June 2oth. 


St. Peter’s Dav. 


dips Acts xile L Gos. Matt. xvi. 13. Pss. CXXxix.—cxliii. 
Less. Ezek. iii. 4—15 ; John xxi. 15—23; Zech, iii.; Acts iv. 8—23. 


PETER’S DELIVERANCE FROM PRISON. 


BY THE REV. JOHN W. MILLS, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. LAWRENCE, ESSEX, 
AND DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 


Acts xii. 11.—‘‘ Zhe Lord hath sent His angel, and hath delivered me.” 


THE chief trait in Peter’s character here is Azs gudet trustfulness, exem- 
plified in his “sleeping” the night before his intended doom. What a 
contrast to his action on a previous night, spent in that same city, at the 
same time of year! Zhen he denied his Lord with oaths, “I do zot 
know the man.” (Cf. Matt. xxvi.; Mark xiv., etc.) 

Since that sad experience, a change has come over him. He has 
been “converted” (Luke xxii. 32). His hasty impulsiveness is gone, 
and now he is a calm and powerful preacher of that Lord whom then he 
denied. (For a description of this contrast, see Prof. Plumptre on St. 
Peter, in the ‘‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools.”) 

This is not his first experience of prison (cf. Acts. iv. 3, and v. 18), 
nor of persecution (Acts vill. 2), nor of miraculous deliverance (Acts 
v. 19). 

The obvious lessons to be drawn from this passage are— 

1. The power of prayer (ver. 5); 2. The Lord’s omnipotence (ver. 
7—10); 3. The believer's safety (ver. 11, etc.). 

But in the facts we may also see an emblem of— 


I. The story of a sinner’s conversion, or the soul’s 
deliverance. 

1. In the #2me in which it takes place. 

(1) At night (ver. 6). (Cf. St. Paul’s conversion, when his heart was 
in utter darkness.) 

(2) In deepest necessity (ver. 4, 6; cf. Ps. cxix. 67, 71). 

2. In the place where it happens. 

(1) In prison (ver. 5; cf. 2 ‘PimAii. 27). 

(2) In the dominion of the king of the world (Satan), fastened by the 
chains of besetting sins to the devil’s warders (ignorance, sloth, etc.) [132]. 

3. In the method of the deliverance. 

(x) By Divine visitation (ver. 7; cf Gal 175; John xyi..8, etc.). 

(2) By a gradual process; light dawning (Ps. cxix. 130) ; then wp- 
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rising from sleep (Rom. xiii. 11); putting on clothes and sandals (Eph. 
vi. 15 ; Rev. ili. 18) ; following the messenger (John XV1. 13) ; past one 
warder (pvdaxh) after another (Rom. xili. 13); and at last passing the 
iron gate of condemnation (Rom. viii. r). 

4. In the result of the deliverance [133]. 

(1) Freedom from the power of the oppressor (Gal. v. 1; Rom. vi. 18). 

(2) Ability to work for the Deliverer (Gal. 1. 16, etc.). 


II. The story of a believer’s death, or the spirit’s deliver- 
ance. 

At the close of a “day” of work for the Master, the weary spirit lies 
down for its last sleep in the prison of earth. It is guarded still by the 
chains of a fleshly nature to the warders (sorrow, sickness, pain, etc.), 
who will not let it have peace or liberty. But at length the messenger 
comes, and at his touch—sometimes a heavy touch (fever, accident, 
etc.), sometimes so light that one hardly knows when the spirit has 
departed—the chains fall away, and the spirit rises, following the angelic 
messenger, till the iron gate of death opens of its own accord, and the 
saved spirit is in the streets of ‘the New Jerusalem.” Then, we may 
surely imagine, the heart full of thankfulness may find language in the 
words, ‘The Lord hath sent His angel, and hath delivered me.” May 
that language be ours one day! 


July 3rd. 
Dbe Third Sunday after Trinity. 
Eepwe T betw vey. Gos. Luke xv. 1. Pss. XV.—xviii. 


Less. 1 Sam. ii. I—27; Acts x. 24; 1 Sam. iii, or iv. 1—19; 2 John. 


THE LOWLY LIFTED UP: 
BY REV. F, R. WYNNE, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. MATTHIAS’, DUBLIN. 


1 PET. v. 6.—‘* Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, that He 
may exalt you in due time.” 

SoME eastern palaces have lowly doors. You must stoop to enter. So 
with the kingdom of Christ. You can only come to it ‘‘humbled like 
a little child.” 

The Gospel of the Lord Jesus is a dispensation of remedy. He came 
to restore lives that had been moral and spiritual failures. Those who 
seek His help must be those who confess that they have failed. . 

Coming in this spirit, how are we received ? Not with mere toleration 
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and compassion, but with triumphant exaltation. £..g. Prodigal son. 
“Ihave sinned.” . . . “Bring forth the best robe.” “ He wilt exalt.” 
How? 


I. In present position (Rom. vy. 1; Eph. ii. 5, 6). 
You come as a penitent, a culprit; you are at once forgiven, received 
as a “dear child.” You take rank even now in the “royal priesthood.” 


II. In the aim of life [134]. 

Loftiness of life depends much on its aim; eg., a sign painter 
determines to become a real artist. First efforts only daubs, but what 
promotion to copy conceptions of Raphael, instead of lions and unicorns. 

You have humbled yourself; conscious of past unworthiness, you start 
with fresh purpose. Instead of aiming at earthly success or pleasure, 
you try to be like Christ, to do His will. Many failures, but great 
exaltation. Life lifted to a nobler platform by the ideal aimed at 
[135] [136]. 

III. By victory over sin (Rom. vi. 6—14). 

You have been subject to some fault—great, like intemperance or 
impurity—lesser, like indolence or temper. You conquer it, feel its 
temptation, but learn to say, ‘Though I cut off my right hand, I will 
not yield.” What has happened? You have been exalted—a conqueror 
instead of a captive [137] [138]. 

Kings used to confer knighthood on the field of battle. In your 
struggle and victory you kneel before your King, and rise up decorated 
with His approval. As sin after sin is overcome, you grow in grace, and 
are promoted in the ranks of His army. 


IV. By celestial enthronement. 

Christ’s redeemed are not only to be happy, but ennobled and glori- 
fied beyond thought (Rev. iil. 21; 1 Johniii. 2). Are’you tempted to 
languor, indolence, cooling of love? Are you cast down, discouraged, 
wearied ? 

Remember your destiny—to be “exalted.” The prospect shames 
lethargy, gladdens drooping spirits. Earnest, humble workers, work on 
still, low at the feet of Jesus, yet busy in His service. Your labour is 
not in vain; cannot last too long. “In due time” the labourer will share 


the throne [139]. re ; 
Careless and self-satisfied one, this is what you are turning away 


from—God’s exaltation. 


VOL. XII. 22 
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July roth. 
The Fourth Sunday after Trimity. 


Ep. Rom. viii. 18. Gos. Luke vi. 36. Pss, 1,—lv. 
Less. 1 Sam. xii.; Acts xv. 30—xvi. 16; 1 Sam. xiii. or Ruthi.; Matt. iv. 23—V. 13. 


OUR CALL TO SUFFER: 


BY THE REV. C. E. E. APPLEYARD, B.A., INCUMBENT OF JESUS CHURCH, 
TROUTBECK, WESTMORELAND. 


Rom. viii. 18.—‘‘ For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed in us.” 


Introduction. 

It is very certain that sorrow and suffering, no less than happiness 
and joy, are much more equally distributed among mankind than people 
at first sight imagine. Assuredly we are all brethren in this our common 
liability, even as the brighter prospect of the Christian’s hope represents 
us all as brethren, who await deliverance from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God (Rom, vii. 21). 

‘The Spirit itself,” testifies St. Paul, “beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God” (Rom. vili. 16, 17). 

These are all-important words. “Suffering together with Christ” is 
here spoken of as the condition of our becoming joint-heirs with Christ, 
and of our sharing in His glory hereafter; and we find the same con- 
dition insisted upon in another passage, which declares that “if we 
suffer, we shall also reign with Him” (2 Tim. ii. 12). 

I. This is St. Paul’s settled conviction after weighing the merits of the 
case (AoyiGopat). 

Now consider, in connection with this statement, (1) upon what the 
worth of a man’s judgment on any particular matter depends; (2) on 
what account it is that St. Paul’s judgment on this or any other subject 
ought to claim our most thoughtful regard. 

Recall to mind here— 

a. St. Paul’s learning, education (Acts xxii. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 22). 

f. What he had given up for Christ (Phil. iii.). 

y. What he frankly confessed to be his deplorable state, if the great 
doctrine on which Christianity is based be not true (1 Cor. xv. 19). 

II. This was St. Paul’s consolation—* not to be compared with the 
glory,” etc.—in all his troubles, whether bodily or mental. 

He looked to the end, to the revelation of the future glory; struggled 
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towards the prize (2 Tim. iv. 8); considered the end of his faith (Phil. 
ill 13, 14; 1 Cor. ix. 25; Heb. xii. 2). Hence— 

III. What more natural than that he should recommend to others 
what he found to be a real source of consolation to himself, and especially 
so, because this method of bearing up against the ills of life by weighing 
against them the glory that shall be revealed in us (eis jas) issanctioned— 

1. By our Lord’s own words (see Luke xviii. 29, 30). 

2. By the fact that our Lord Himself, as it is said, “for the joy that 
was set before Him endured the cross, despising the shame.” 

3. By the examples of Noah, Abraham, and Moses (see Heb. xi. 7, 
13, 25; and also Article vii. of our Church). 

IV. Practical conclusion. 

Our call is to suffer together with Christ. This should not appear 
unreasonable to the disciple of Christ, since only through traversing the 
whole length of the “via dolorosa” was the Saviour Himself made 
perfect [140] [141]. 

“The cup of sorrows” Jesus drank, even the very dregs thereof, and 
He did so, not only that we might be saved, but to prove to us that, 
although Auman nature must ever shrink from the presence of the 
terrible in suffering, yet ¢#e divine within us both can and will endure, 
if supported by Him who hath said, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee”’ 
[142] [743]. 

St. Paul calls this suffering ‘‘a light affliction.” How can we bring 
ourselves to make the like acknowledgment ? 

Three things are needed— 

1. We must understand that the law of suffering has a high moral end 
in view, viz., to purify us from all filthiness of the flesh (Heb. xii. 6, 10; 
rt Pet. v. 6), and to wean us from the world [144] [145] [146]. 

2. We must feel the vastness of the privilege which permits us to 
drink of the same cup, and to be baptized with the same baptism that 
our Saviour was baptized with. 

3. We must always bear in remembrance the unspeakable glories of 
the world to come, and the promise, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life.” 
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July 17th. 
The Fifth Sunday after Crimity. 


Eg. 1 Pet. ii. 8. Gos. Luke v. I. Pss, \xxxvi.—lxxxix. 
Less. 1 Sam. xv. 1—24; Acts xx. I—17; 1 Sam. xvi. or xvii.; Matt. viii. 18. 


FISHERS OF MEN. 
(Outline of a Sermon for Home Missions.) - 


BY THE REV. FREDERIC PEAKE, M.A., LL.D., INCUMBENT OF ST. SILAS’ 
(ENGLISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH), GLASGOW. 


LUKE v. 10.—‘‘And Fesus said unto Simon, Fear not ; from henceforth thou shalt 
catch men.” 

I. Introduction. 

The miracle a manifestation of Divine power ; the mode of recording 
it dictated by Divine wisdom. 

Thus the physical miracles prepare the way for moral and spiritual 
miracles. 

St. Luke not merely the truthful relater of a Divine work, but a divinely 
inspired instrument to point out its higher lessons. 


These lessons no fanciful interpretation (text), but emphasized (John 
xxi. 3, €tc.).. 


II. The lessons. 

1. Human weakness. Unaided, we “take nothing.” May “toil,” 
earnestly and with skilled labour, with natural gifts improved by cultiva- 
tion. Even then, “not sufficient” (2 Cor. i. 16, il. 5). 

2. Divine helpfulness. Implied in a Divine command (ver. 4, 6; 
Matt. xxvill. 19, 20; 1 Cor. xv. 58; Isa. lv. 8; Zech. iv. 6). 

3. Human effort not superseded, but directed and blessed. Linking 
r and 2. Neither net, nor strength, nor skill miraculously provided ; 
but divinely directed, obediently put forth, divinely blessed. 

Place for St. Paul’s technical training, for St. Peter and St. John’s 
“unlearned ignorance,” trained in no school but Christ’s. All “ suffi- 
ciency” is “of God,” “who hath szfficiented”’ (2 Cor. iii. 5, 6; 2 Tim. 
i. 2; txavot) [147]. 

4. Brotherly assistance. The crowded “net brake,” therefore “they 
beckoned to their partners—and they came—and filled both the ships.” 

Partnership in toil secured partnership in blessing. 


III. Application of these lessons to Home Missions. 
1. Efforts to “catch men” now many and varied. Often deal only 
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with symptoms of sin ; Gospel with disease itself. But “human weak- 
ness ” realized in presence of numbers, ignorance, vice, infidelity. Toiling 
alone, and in our own strength, we could take nothing. 

2. Christ’s messengers are not alone, are not toiling in their own 
strength (2 Cor. xii. 9, 10; 1 Cor. i. 27, 28). God commanding, we 
“cast the net,” though none but God can fill it. 

3- In miracles, God’s help given only where man is helpless. We 
cannot attract the shoal, multiply the loaves, raise the dead: yet we cast 
and draw the net; make the men sit down, and distribute the feast ; roll 
away the stone, and loose the grave clothes. Conversion is God’s work ; 
evangelistic and pastoral efforts are ours. God ministers grace ; we the 
means of grace. 

4. Brotherly assistance constantly needed to supply both workers and. 
funds. A “deputation” is the beckoning hand of brethren whose nets 
are broken, whose strength is overtasked. 

Are “bad times” pleaded? The Master used a borrowed ship, an 
empty ship, a ship which, after a night of labour, had brought back no 
gain. Using this, He taught the multitudes, and afterwards filled it to 
overflowing at one draught. He appeals to you for help to teach the 
multitudes, and afterwards He will fill your willing hands to overflowing ; 
if need be, at one draught. 


July 24th. 
The Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
£p. Rom. vi. 3. Gos. Matt. v. 20. Pss. CXVi.—CXIX. 32. 


Less. 2 Sam. i.; Acts xxiv. ; 2 Sam. xii. I—24 or xviii.; Matt. xil. 22. 


DEATH AND LIFE IN JESUS CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. JOHN GRITTON, D.D., SECRETARY OF THE LORD’S DAY 
OBSERVANCE SOCIETY. 
Rom. vi. 3—12.—‘“‘Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized into Fesus 
Christ were baptized into His death?” etc. 
1. ABSOLUTE Divine truth is being proclaimed by an inspired teacher. 
2. Insome cases leading to humble acceptance and adoring gratitude. 
3. In others causing quibble and misconception. 
(1) God’s ministers responsible for telling the truth. 
(2) Not always responsible for results, either intellectual or spiritual. 
4. The declaration of the fundamental fact of the freeness and fulness 
of redeeming love, and of the relation of the law to the plan of salvation, 
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has led to the guestion of unwarrantable inference in chap. vi. 1: “ Shall 
we continue in sin, that grace may abound?” If the abounding of 
transgression, through the parenthetical operation of law, has led to the 
fuller abounding of grace, why should I not sin on, and continue my 
transgression of law, that grace may be more illustrious, and God more 
magnified ? 

5. Many replies possible. 

(1) We must not do evil, that supposed good may follow (iti. 5—8). 

(2) Sin always dishonours God. 

(3) I cannot infer that God will work my good and His own glory by 
wrong-doing on my part. 

(4) Sin may magnify grace dispensationally, and meanwhile the sinner 
may eternally perish. 

(5) Who art thou that repliest against God ? 

But leaving these and many others, Paul replies by two other questions 
of fact, as unanswerable as the leading question is unwarrantable. 

I. “ How shall we that are dead (died, de avoper) to sin live any longer 
therein?” 

1. Living in sin is (1) natural life, (2) old life, (3) ended life, (4) con- 
demned life. 

2. We are dead to sin. The dead statesman and his policy: the dead 
poet and his poetry : the dead miser and his money. And now Zhe dead 
sinner and his sin. 

3. What association, then, can there be of you, a dead man, with the 
sin to which you have died ? 

So far the reply springs from the very nature of things, and assumes 
the fact of death. 

Paul proceeds by another question to explain the death spoken of, and 
to adduce evidence of its having been experienced. 

II. ‘‘ Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ were baptized into His death?” 

1. His death, in its very conception and character, was wmto sin. 

(1) As atoning for its guilt. 

(2) As destroying its domination. 

(3) As annulling its body. 

(4) As ending its dispensational operation by parenthetical law. 

(5) As crucifying the old man in which sin reigned. 
2. Thou, a baptized man, to think of continuing in sin! Wonderful! 
Repenting, believing, confessing, thou wast baptized, and knowest not 

the meaning of that solemn fact! What did it mean? 

(x) Iam consecrated to Christ, the Sin-destroyer. 
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(2) I am crucified with Christ. 

(3) I am united with Christ in death. 

(4) I am dead to sin. 

(5) I am freed from sin. 

(6) Lam (a) grown together (cvpdiw), or (8) planted together with 
(cvppuretw) Christ. 

(7) Iam buried with Christ. 

Could union be more close with Him, or death more complete, or 
liberation from sin more real ? 

And lastly, all this being cleared up,— 

1. Learn to continue in grace, that sin may ever be dead. You have 
died ; you live again. Evidence your life in Christ. You are— 

(1) Raised with Him. 

(2) Living with Him (a) in newness of life, (8) in resurrection life, 
(y) in freedom from sin, (6) in consecration to God, (e) in victory over 
sin, (¢) in holy service. 

2. Be in fact all which your relation to the dead and risen Jesus 
supposes and secures. 


PRUDENCE. 
(Outline for a Club Sermon.) 


BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK. 


Eccies, xi. 1.—‘* Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it after many 
days.” 

Introduction. 

Man, a very complex being. Far more complex than any other 
creature, however highly developed. His complexities of body, mind, 
and soul, implanted by the Creator. Whatever power He has created, 
He designed to be used. With the power of using and enjoying, He 
also adds the means of so doing. ‘These means are not always “at first 
hand ;” sometimes strange methods have to be taken, even by lower 
animals, to fit the means to their created needs. This power is called 
adaptability, and is of the highest order in man, because of his superior 
faculties. 

The text speaks of a strange method of planting for a harvest, and 
refers to the well-known Egyptian custom during the overflow of the 
Nile. Egypt was closely allied to Israel in Solomon’s reign (1 Kings 


iii. 14). 
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The text speaks also of this act as one of prudence and necessity. 
No planting, no harvest. No prudence, no harvest. No faith in the 
means, no harvest. ' 

And generally, Divine teaching is like the Divine working: for one 
great example for man’s guidance is God’s method in creation, preserva- 
tion, and redemption. 


I. Man, and his bodily needs. 

Many needs in common with lower created life. Their sum being 
‘how to live.” His civilized wants are more varied and numerous ; 
require skill, etc., and often have to be waited for. If no preparation 
made, nothing is gained (cf. method of store by bees, etc.). Apply the 
text. 


II. Man, as a ‘“‘reasonable ”’ being. 

Left much to his own devices to adapt means. Obliged to do so in 
order to live: eg., Noah provided food in the ark; Joseph in the 
Egyptian storehouses, defore the necessity had arisen. In arctic countries, 
Canada, etc., preparation is made for the long winter. So ordinary 
sickness, and other unforeseen ills of life should be provided for. In 
short, an universal law is “ universal prudence.” ‘That is the text [148]. 


III. Man as a social being. 

In some respects man is a totally independent unit; in others, he 
must not forget his social obligations. Union is strength. Combination 
is power. Some things are best done by social compact. This well- 
known principle of co-operation has been wondrously developed during 
the last twenty years. (Here speak of the local club, the benefit, 
medical, and insurance societies, savings banks, the post-office schemes, 
etc., available from infancy to old age.) 

Reasons why these are not more used may be classed under ignor- 
ance of the means, imprudence, want of self-denial, love of present 
pleasure, proneness to debt (Rom. xiii. 8), boundless intemperance, 
waste (another word for loss), etc., etc. Where these causes reign, poverty 
and misery often meet. 


IV. Man as a religious being [149]. 

Members of a Christian nation and community should act in accord- 
ance with Divine precepts. 

1. If we are to have no anxious care about “to-morrow” (42. the: 
future), the best preventive is to have “ to-morrow” provided for. 

A mean person will shift his own responsibility to other shoulders, 
But no man liveth to himself, nor dieth to himself; he is one link of the 
great social chain, and must be provided for in some way. 
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2. The subject is applicable to all, even the youngest; but more 
especially to adults, heads of households, etc. [150]. 

3- In a benefit society all are equal in responsibility and membership. 

4. A benefit society tacitly enforces (1) prudence; (2) unselfishness 
and self-denial; (3) our common brotherhood. 

5. The overwhelming consideration is however to be found in 1 Tim. 
v. 8, and other Divine rules. Apply the text. 


Recapttulate— 

1. Man as a being; created, intelligent, necessitous, social and 
spiritual. 

2. The duty which is implied by his possession of so many faculties. 

3. The fact that these obvious truths are universal demands universal 
acceptance. 

4. Cf. the text with David’s experience in Psalm xxiii. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible, 


126. Human nature, sympathy of.—Till she has sunk into the 
lowest depth of selfishness and sin, human nature could not enjoy the 
banquet when hungry faces were staring in at the window, and not 
the music of tabret and viol filled the air, but the low moanings of 
manly suffering and the weeping of mothers whose children cry for bread, 
and they have none to give them. The Gospel of Jesus Christ directs 
us to love even our enemies; if they hunger, to feed them; if they 
thirst, to give them drink; and though human nature may not be great 
enough to forgive an enemy, she is kind enough to pity a sufferer, and 
to sympathize with suffering. Give her way then; yield to her generous 
impulses. Dr. Guthrie. 


127. Christian diligence, its aim.—The ant is a type of selfish- » 
ness, in that it works purely for itself; the bee is a type of beneficence, 
because it works for the good of others. Christians, like the bee, should 
direct their labours for the good of the public and the glory of Christ ; 
then shall they be rewarded in themselves with the honey of heaven’s 
blessing, and be the means of giving to others the honey of the Gospel. 

Fohn Bate. 
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128, Selfishness illustrated.—Like the sponge, that takes up all 
in itself, and gives none back unless squeezed, or it have more than it 
has power to hold. 


129. Sympathy with mourners.—Sympathy is a debt we owe to 
sufferers. For Christians to be rejoicing when their brethren are weep- 
ing is like putting silver-lace upon a mourning suit. Our own particular 
losses and distresses resemble the extinguishing of a candle, which only 
occasions darkness in one room ; but the general distresses of the Church 
are like the eclipsing of the sun, which overshadows the whole hemi- 
sphere. Pliny informs us of two goats meeting on a narrow ridge, 
where neither of them could proceed or recede; at last one of them lay 
down, that the other might go over him. How much of the man was 
there in those beasts! and how much of the beast is there in some men! 


Secker. 


130. Charity, how to perpetuate.—I send you herewith a bill 
for ten Louis d’or. I do not pretend to give such a sum; I only lend 
it to you. You cannot fail getting into some business that will in time 
enable you to pay your debts. In that case, when you meet with 
another honest man in similar distress, you must pay me by lending 
this sum to him, enjoining upon him a similar mode of repayment. I 
hope it may thus go through many hands before it meets with a knave 
to stop its progress. This is a trick of mine for doing a deal of good 
with little money. I am not rich enough to afford much in good works, 
and so am obliged to be cunning, and make the most of a little. 


Dr. Franklin. 


131. Gifts, how to estimate.—A receiver loveth a cheerful giver; 
for a bargain is valued by the worth of the thing bought, but a gift by 
the mind of the party giving, which made the widow’s mites of more 
worth than the riches of superfluity. I see, then, he gives not best that 
gives most ; but he gives most that gives best. If, then, I cannot give 
bountifully, yet I will give freely; and what I want in my hand supply 
in my heart. He gives well that gives willingly. <Arthur Warwick. 


132. Sin, its blinding power.—When you see not your wicked- 
ness, and sin grieveth you not, neither have you faith nor hope in your 
Saviour, and therefore are careless, and study not for amendment in 
life—then you are in a heavy case, and then you have reason to cry and 
lament your wretchedness; for truly you are not in the book of life, but 
the devil hath power over you as long as you are in such a state. 


Latimer. 
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133. Christ, our substitute.—What was Christ afflicted for, but 
to procure our peace? Bruised for, but to heal our wounds? Brought 
before an earthly judge to be condemned, but that we might be brought 
before a heavenly judge to be absolved? Fell under the pains of death, 
but to knock off from us the shackles of hell? And became accursed in 
death, but that we might be blessed with eternal life ? Charnock. 


134. Contentment, its measure.—Contentment does not depend 
so much upon what we really possess, as it does upon what we desire 
to possess. While a tub was large enough for Diogenes, a world was 
too little for Alexander ; hence, when he had conquered the world, he 
sat down and wept that there were no other worlds to conquer. 

Dr. Davies. 


135. Contentment, philosophical.—A philosopher, who was 
passing through a mart filled with articles of taste and luxury, made 
himself quite happy with this simple sage reflection: How many things 
there are here that I do not want ! 


136. Contentment resembling what.—lIt is not to be the 
content of indifference, of indolence, or of unambitious stupidity, but the 
content of industrious fidelity. When men are building the foundations 
of vast structures, they must needs labour far below the surface, and in 
disagreeable conditions. But every course of stone which they lay 
raises them higher, and at length, when they reach the surface, they 
have laid such solid work under them, that they need not fear now to 
carry up their walls till they overlook the whole neighbourhood. A 
man proves himself fit to go higher, who shows that he is faithful where 
he is. A man that will not do well in his present place, because he 
longs to be higher, is fit neither to be where he is, nor yet above it; he 
is already too high, and should be put lower. 


137. Sin, its power in the soul.—There is nothing so hard to 
die as sin; an atom may kill a giant, a word may break the peace of a 
nation, a spark burn up a city; but it requires earnest and protracted 
struggles to destroy sin in the soul. Dr. Thomas. 


138. Consolation in trial.—A poor but worthy inhabitant of Paris 
once went to the bishop with a heart almost overwhelmed. “ Father,” 
said he, “I am a sinner ; I feel I am, but it is against my will. I humbly 
pray for faith, but still my doubts remain. Surely if I were not despised 
of God, He would visit me in mercy.” The bishop thus consoled his 
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sorrowing son: ‘‘ The king has two castles in different situations, and 
sends a commander to each. The castle of Montleberry stands remote 
from danger, far inland; but that of La Rochelle is on the coast, where 
it is liable to continual sieges. Now which of the two commanders, 
think you, stands in the highest estimation of the king?” ‘‘ Doubtless,” 
said the poor man, “the king values him most who has the hardest task 
and braves the greatest dangers.” “Thou art right,” replied the bishop; 
‘and now apply this to thy case and mine; for my heart is like the 
castle of Montleberry, and thine like that of La Rochelle.” 


139. Constancy illustrated.—Clytie was a water-nymph who 
loved the sun-god without any return. She constantly gazed at the 
object of her affection, looking at him when he rose, and while he 
passed his daily course. She saw no other object. At last her limbs 
rooted, and her face became the sun-flower, which turns on its stem so 
as always to look at the sun. A more blessed consummation is reached 
by those who thus wait upon the Lord; for “we all, with open face 
beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory” (2 Cor. i. 18). 


140. Suffering, an heirloom of noble minds.—Every noble 
crown is, and on earth will ever be, a crown of thorns, Carlyle. 


141 Loyalty to Christ illustrated—How honourable was the 
answer of Frederic, the elector of Saxony, who, being prisoner to 
Charles V., was promised enlargement and restitution of dignity if he 
would come to mass: “ Summum in terris dominum agnosco Cesarem, in 
celis Deum,” ‘In all civil accommodations I am ready to yield to 
Cesar, but for heavenly things I have but one master, and therefore I 
dare not serve two: Christ is more welcome to me in bonds, than the 
honours of Ceesar without Christ.” Bishop Reynolds. 


142. Influence, potential.—One thing which contributed to make 
Ceesar’s soldiers invincible was their seeing him always take his share in 
danger, and never desire any exemption from labour and fatigue. We 
have a far higher incentive in the war for truth and goodness when we 
consider Him who endured such contradiction of sinners against Himself. 

Spurgeon. 


143. Polycarp’s dying testimony for Christ.—The firmness of 
the venerable Polycarp in persecution unto death is known to all. 
Urged by the chief officer to pay religious honour to the emperor, he 
mildly replied, “I shall not do as you advise me.” “Swear, curse 
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Christ, and I release you.” “Sixty-eight years have I served Him, and 
He has done me nothing but good; how then can I curse Him, my 
Lord and Saviour?” At the stake, when they were about to bind him, 
he said, ‘ Leave me as I am. He who has strengthened me to en- 
counter the flames, will enable me to stand firm at the stake.” 


144. Suffering, its heavenly purpose. 
The tears we shed are not in vain, 
Nor worthless is the heavy strife, 
If, like the buried seed_of grain, 
They rise to renovated life. 
It is through tears our spirits grow ; 
’Tis in the tempest souls expand, 
If it but teaches us to go 
To Him who holds it in His hand. 
Oh, welcome, then, the stormy blast ! 
Oh, welcome, then, the ocean roar ! 
Ye only drive more sure and fast 
Our trembling bark to heaven’s bright shore. 
LI. C. Upham. 


145. Suffering, its revelations.—Night brings out stars, as sorrows 
show us truths. Bailey. 


146. Suffering, a heavenly telescope.—Tears often prove the 


telescope by which men see far into heaven. 
Sunday Teachers’ Treasury. 


147. Pulpit preparation.—I study and prepare for the pulpit as 
if there were no Holy Spirit to help me there ; and when I enter upon 
my public work, I cast my preparation at the feet of Jesus Christ, 
depending upon Divine influence as much as if I had not premeditated. 

Lougden. 


148. Thrift, a national blessing.—The world has always been 
divided into two classes—those who have saved, and those who have 
spent—the thrifty and the extravagant. The building of all the houses, 
the mills, the bridges, and the ships, and the accomplishment of all 
other great works which have rendered man civilized and happy, has 
been done by the savers, the thrifty, and those who have wasted their 
resources have always been their slaves. It has been the law of nature 
and of Providence that this should be so. Cobden. 
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149. Money worship.—If you make money your god, it will 
plague you like the devil. Fielding. 


150. Influence, silent.—No one knows how much good he may 
do by his own quiet and unobtruding good example. Our eyes are 
always on each other, and if we took but half as much pains to make 
our dispositions and feelings pleasing to each other as we do to make 
our complexions, persons, and dress agreeable, we should be half seraphs 
ourselves, and be ever unconsciously educating and aiding others to 
become such. By improving ourselves, we should be silent and secret 
benefactors to all with whom we intermingle and associate. Turner. 


The Bible, 


I HAVE sometimes thought that a nation must be truly blessed if it were 
governed by no other laws than those of that blessed Book; it is so 
complete a system, that nothing can be added to it or taken from it; 
it contains everything needful to be known or done; it affords a copy 
for a king (Deut. xvil. 18), and a rule for a subject; it gives instruction 
and counsel to a senate, authority and direction for a magistrate; it 
cautions a witness, requires an impartial verdict of a jury, and furnishes 
the judge with his sentence. It sets the husband as lord of the house- 
hold, and the wife as mistress of the table ; tells him how to rule, and her 
how to manage. It entails honour to parents, enjoins obedience upon 
children ; it prescribes the rule of the ruler, and the authority of the 
master ; commands the master to forbear, and the servant to obey. It 
promises food and raiment, and limits the use of both; it points out a 
Protector and an eternal Guardian to the departing husband and 
father ; tells him with whom to leave his fatherless children, and in 
whom his widow is to trust. It defends the rights of all, and reveals 
vengeance to every defrauder, overreacher, and oppressor. It is the 
first book, the best book, and the oldest book in all the world. It 
contains the choicest matter, gives the best instruction, and affords 
the greatest pleasure and satisfaction that ever were revealed; it con- 
tains the best laws and profoundest mysteries that ever were penned ; 
it brings the best tidings, and affords the truest comfort to the inquiring 
and disconsolate ; it exhibits life and immortality from everlasting, and 
shows the way to eternal glory. It is a brief recital of all that is past, 
and a certain prediction of all that is to come. It settles all matters 
in debate, resolves all doubts, and eases the mind and conscience of 
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all their scruples. It reveals the only living and true God, and shows 
the way to Him, and sets aside all other gods, describing them as 
vanity. In short, it is a book of law, to show right and wrong ; a book 
of wisdom, that condemns all folly, and makes the foolish wise ; a book 
of truth, that detects all lies, and confutes all errors; and a book of 
life, that gives life, and shows the way from everlasting death. It is 
the most compendious book in all the world, and the most authentic 
history that ever was published ; it contains the most ancient antiquities, 
strange events, wonderful occurrences, heroic deeds, and unparalleled 
wars. It describes the celestial, terrestrial, and infernal worlds; and 
the origin of the angelic myriads, human tribes, and devilish legions. 
_It will instruct the accomplished mechanic and the profoundest artist ; 
it will teach the best rhetorician, and exercise every power of the most 
skilful arithmetician (Rev. xiii. 18) ; it will puzzle the wisest anatomist, 
and exercise the nicest critic. It corrects the vain philosopher, and 
confutes the wise astronomer ; it exposes the subtle sophist, and makes 
diviners mad. It is a complete code of laws, a perfect body of divinity, 
an unequalled narrative ; a book of lives, a book of travels, and a book 
of voyages. It is the best covenant that was ever agreed on, the best 
deed that was ever sealed, the best evidence that ever was produced, 
the best will that ever was made, and the best testament that ever was 
signed. To understand it is to be wise indeed, to be ignorant of it 
is to be destitute of wisdom. It is the king’s statute book, the magis- 
trate’s best rule, the housewife’s best guide, the servant’s best directory, 
and the young man’s best companion. It is the schoolboy’s spelling- 
book, and the clever man’s masterpiece. It contains a choice grammar 
for a novice, and a book of reference for a sage ; it is the ignorant man’s 
dictionary, and the wise man’s directory. It provides knowledge of 
witty inventions to the humorous, and dark sayings for the learned. It 
“encourages the wise, the warrior, the swift, and the overcomer; and 
promises eternal reward to the excellent, the conqueror, the winner, 
and the prevalent. And that which crowns all, is that the author is 
without partiality and without hypocrisy, “in whom is no variableness 
or shadow of turning.” 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 


VI. 
JOHN WILLIAMS.—POLYNESIA, 1817—1839. 


WHAT Cook was amongst navigators, John Williams was 
amongst missionaries. Both were eminently distinguished for 
their heroism and their philanthropy. The lot and labour of 
both were mainly cast amongst those lovely groups of islands, 
whose feathery palm trees and tufted cocoa-nuts are mirrored 
in the waters of the Great Pacific. These islands were made 
known to the civilized world by the one; they were brought 
into the fellowship of Christendom by the other. Both of 
these distinguished men lost their lives by murderous hands, 
upon those distant coasts, in the noble effort to do their duty 
to God, and to be a blessing to their fellow-men. And if 
Cook was a real martyr in the cause of science, Williams 
was a real martyr in the cause of religion. 

John Williams was born at Tottenham Court, London, in 
the year 1796, and gave early promise of those practical 
habits which contributed so much to his subsequent usefulness 
and success. Evenasa child, the little breakages of the house- 
hold were constantly referred to his skill and handicraft for 
their repair; and when he was apprenticed to an ironmonger 
in the City Road, it was soon observed that, although ex- 
empted by his indentures from the more laborious parts of the 
business, he preferred the forge to the counter, and became 
such an expert workman, that he was frequently employed by 
his master in executing orders which required peculiar skill. 
He was usually spoken of as “the handy lad ;” but no one 
guessed what valuable results were yet to flow from his taste 
and genius for mechanics. 

Though brought up by pious parents, he was not religious, 
and for a time was led into companionship that was by no 
means improving to his character. One Sunday evening he 
was loitering at the corner of a street, waiting for some com- 
panions to accompany him to a place of amusement. He 
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was beginning to feel annoyed, because they had not come in 
time, and his impatience was not lessened because the delay 
gave occasion to some unpleasant self-reflections which were 
anything but welcome. Just at that moment his master’s wife 
passed by, on her way to “the Tabernacle,’ and with some 
difficulty induced the loiterer to accompany her. It proved to 
be the turning-point in his life; and many years afterwards, 
when the successful missionary was narrating to a breathless 
audience, in that same place of worship, the story of his labours 
and successes, “he pointed with deep emotion to the door by 
which he had entered, and to the pew in which he had sat on 
that memorable night, when the word of God had been fastened 
in his heart, as in a sure place, by the Master of assemblies.” 

The discoveries of Cook had directed the attention of 
Christian men to the Isles of the Pacific, and the London 
Missionary Society had selected them as the earliest scene of 
its labours. These loveliest spots on the earth were becoming 
depopulated by vice and cruelty. “Mothers slept calmly on 
the beds beneath which they had buried many of their own 
murdered infants!” For many years the early pioneers seemed 
to toil on in vain. At length there were signs of an awaken- 
ing. In some of the islands the natives renounced theif 
idolatry, and gave up their bloody rites. There was a cry for 
help, and when it reached England, Williams was amongst 
the first to say, “Here am I; send me.” It was on the 30th 
of September, 1816, that nine young men stood side by sidé 
in Surrey Chapel to receive their missionary designation. John 
Williams and Robert Moffatt were the two youngest of the 
band ; the former destined to be “the Apostle of Polynesia,” 
the latter to win for himself a name in connection with the 
dark continent of Africa, only second to that of Livingstone, 
his illustrious son-in-law. The words in which the aged 
minister who addressed them gave his parting exhortation to 
John Williams rang not only then, but through all his after- 
life, like a trumpet in his ears: “Go, my dear young brother ; 
and if your tongue cleave to the roof of your mouth, let it be 
with telling sinners of the love of Jesus Christ; and if your 
arms drop from your shoulders, let it be with knocking at men’s 
hearts to gain admittance for Him there.” 

With Mary Chauner, his young and devoted wife, who proved 
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herself a noble helpmeet to a noble husband, Williams and 
his devoted companions set forth on their missionary voyage. 
Touching at New Zealand, they received an apostolic greeting 
from Samuel Marsden, and reached Eimeo, one of the Society 
Islands, just twelve months after they had left England. Here 
and in neighbouring islands of the group, Williams remained 
for some time, perfecting himself in the Tahitian language. 
He had not the philological powers of a Carey or a Morrison, 
nor was he as fruitful as they were in the compilation of 
grammars and lexicons ; neither did he possess the philosophic 
mind which enabled Judson and Martyn to contend with the 
sophistries of the East; but he had strong common sense, 
a marvellous power of endurance, and an extraordinary aptitude 
for adapting himself to circumstances; so that by throwing 
himself thoroughly amongst the simple islanders, he soon got 
into their habits of thought and expression, while his mechani- 
cal skill and unfailing readiness were constant sources of power 
and influence. 

He was led to select Raiatea as the centre of his first 
missionary operations. It was the largest and most central 
island of the group; it was moreover the seat of political 
power, and the head-quarters of idolatry. The temple of Oro, 
“at once the Mars and the Moloch of the southern seas,” stood 
here, and by a happy accident, or rather by a kindly providence, 
some knowledge of the Gospel had already been introduced 
amongst them. Pomare, the Christian king of Tahiti, with 
some of his people and an English missionary, had been driven 
thither in a storm; and such was the impression made by this 
unintentional visit, that the chief, whose name was Tamatoa, 
became anxious that Christian teachers should settle in his 
island. He came himself to entreat the missionaries to 
instruct his people. Williams was most anxious to go; but, 
being the youngest of the band, he waited until all his 
colleagues had declined the offer, and then joyfully volunteered 
for the noble service. 

There was a grand welcome at Raiatea for “ Viriamu,” 
which was the nearest form of pronunciation that the natives 
could find in their speech for the name of “Williams.” A 
present of five pigs for Viriamu, five for his wife, and five for 
their baby-boy, with abundance of yams and cocoa-nuts and 
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bananas, proved that the people were willing to accept their 
new teachers. They were ready, moreover, to hear Mr. Wil- 
liams preach; to observe the Lord’s-day ; to renounce their 
idols ; but their moral condition was unutterably debased, their 
idleness was inveterate, their habits of theft, polygamy, and 
infanticide were abominable, and their darker and fiercer 
passions were something awful when roused to war or ven- 
geance, 

The story of Mr. Williams’ proceedings and success at 
Raiatea may be taken as a sample of what he afterwards 
accomplished at the two other great centres of his vast mission 
—Rarotonga and Upolu. It would be impossible in a sketch 
like this to follow him in all his work. An eminent prelate 
of our Church once compared Mr. Williams’ “Narratives of 
Missionary Enterprise” to the “Acts of the Apostles;” and truly, 
if heroic devotion, consecrated energy, and marvellous success 
may warrant such a comparison, not one of these elements is 
wanting. Without fora moment losing sight of his primary 
work in the evangelization of the people, he employed every art 
and adjunct of civilization within his reach to raise them from 
their indolent and brutish habits. He very wisely says in one of 
his journals, “ The missionary does not go to barbarize himself, 
but to elevate the heathen; not to sink himself to their 
standard, but to raise them to his.” Accordingly, he built 
himself a house, with window sashes and Venetian blinds, and 
filled it with neat and commodious furniture, almost every 
article of which was made by his own ingenious hands. He 
taught the natives how to make lime from coral, and to build 
decent houses for themselves. He set them the example of 
gardening and agriculture and boat-building, and rewarded all 
attempts at industry by presents of nails, hinges, and tools. 

Soon a place of worship was erected in their midst, capable 
of containing some three thousand people. Williams took care 
to make it as far as possible worthy of the purpose for which 
it was designed. It was truly a noble Polynesian cathedral, 
though its sides were made of wattles, and its pillars of the 
trunks of trees. He expended special care upon the carving 
of the pulpit and the reading-desk, and fabricated such won- 
drous chandeliers for evening service, that when the natives 
beheld them they exclaimed, “Au Brittanue e! Au Brittanue 
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e!” “QO England, O England!” “A Fenua maraau ore ; z 
“the land whose customs have no end.” 

These were, however, but means towards an end, and that 
end was the salvation of souls and the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. Christianity began to make its way. 
The maraes, or idol houses, were pulled down; the gods were 
committed to the flames, infanticide was abolished, cannibalism 
was at anend, divine service was held three times every Sunday, 
family prayer was universal, and the people who lately seemed 
as if possessed by devils were “ sitting, and clothed, and in their 
right mind.” “With respect to civilization,” says Mr. Williams, 
“we have pleasure in saying that the natives are doing all that 
we can reasonably expect, and every person is now daily and 
busily employed from morning till night. At present there isa 
range of three miles along the sea-beach studded with little 
plastered and white-washed cottages, with their own schooner 
lying at anchor near them. All this forms such a contrast to 
the view we had here three years ago, when, excepting three 
hovels, all was a wilderness, that we cannot but be thankful, 
and when we consider all things, exceedingly thankful for what 
God has wrought.” 

Williams was a statesman as well as a mechanic. In May, 
1820, he succeeded in getting a new and admirable code of 
laws established by the votes of the people in a great assembly. 
Trial by jury was a distinctive feature of this code, and such 
an efficient executive was provided from amongst the natives 
themselves, that the whole system worked admirably. He 
laid the foundations, moreover, for a remunerative commerce, 
by teaching them how to cultivate cotton and tobacco, as well 
as by instructing them in rope-making and other useful arts. 
He taught them how to prepare the sugar-cane for the market, 
and not only constructed a mill for the purpose, but made with his 
own hands the lathe in which the rollers for it were turned. 

It was both a test of his work and a proof of its real 
progress, when he proposed to the converted islanders the 
formation of a Missionary Association amongst themselves, for 
the evangelization of the heathen in the surrounding islands. 
The speeches that were delivered, and the interest that was 
evinced amongst them in reference to this work, but above all 
the contributions that were given towards carrying it on, proved 
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how deeply the truth of God had taken root in their own 
hearts. At the end of the first year the Raiateans had given 
some 15,000 bamboos of cocoa-nut oil, the value of which was 
at least £500, as a recognition of their own obligations to the 
Gospel, and of their earnest desire to make it known to others. 

The ardent spirit of Williams was not to be restrained within 
the boundaries of Raiatea. He longed to branch out into the 
regions beyond. From time to time he heard amongst the 
natives strange songs and traditions of an island which they 
called Rarotonga, and all he heard concerning it made him 
anxious to discover it, and make it the centre of another 
missionary effort. It so happened in God’s providence, that, 
while he was meditating on the subject, some natives from 
this then unknown island arrived at the missionary settlement, 
and confirmed his resolution. “I cannot,’ he said, “content 
myself with the narrow limits of a single reef; and if means 
are not provided, a continent would be to me infinitely prefer- 
able ; for there, if you cannot ride, you can walk ; but to these 
isolated islands a ship must carry you.” Year after year he 
made appeals to Christians in England for a vessel to enable 
him to carry out his heroic purpose, but his appeals proved 
fruitless, At length, undertaking a serious pecuniary respon- 
sibility, he procured a schooner called the Hxdeavour, and, 
with some native Christians and the Rarotongan visitors, set out 
upon his voyage of discovery. The story reads like a romance, 
and reminds one of Columbus and his search for the new world. 
Baffled day after day in his efforts to discover the traditionary, 
island, he still persevered. The provisions were all but ex- 
hausted ; the captain came to the missionary early on the last 
morning, and said, “We must give up the search, or we shall all: 
be starved.” Williams begged him to steer on until eight 
o'clock, and promised that if the island were not then in sight 
he would return home. It was an anxious hour. Four times. 
had a native been sent to the top of the mast, and he was now 
ascending for the fifth. Only half an hour of the time agreed 
upon remained unexpired, when suddenly the cloud-mist rolled 
away, the majestic hills of Rarotonga, the chief of the Hervey 
group, stood full in view, and the excited sailor shouted, “ Teie, 


teie, taua fenua nei!” “Here, here is the land we have been 


seeking!” 
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It would occupy more space than we can devote to it to tell 
how the story of Raiatea was repeated at Rarotonga, and how, 
within twelve months of its discovery, the whole population, 
numbering some seven thousand, had renounced idolatry, and 
were engaged in erecting a place of worship, six hundred feet 
in length, to accommodate the overwhelming congregations. 

But not even triumphs like these could satisfy the grand 
aspirations of this devoted man. He looked out upon the vast 
Polynesian world of islands which still remained unevangelized 
around him and beyond him, and he resolved to build a ship of 
his own, in which he might roam through the vast Archipelago 
of the western world. His account of the building of that ship 
reads like another romance, and has been compared to a chapter 
in De Foe; but while it equals that story in interest, it has the 
great advantage of reality. With none to help him but the natives 
whom he had raised from savagedom ; with only a few rude 
tools, and with no experience save that which he had acquired as 
an ironmonger’s apprentice, he planned and carried to completion 
his ambitious project. The natives looked on in wonder as the 
teacher built his ship. One day, when he had forgotten his 
square, he wrote for it to his wife, upon a chip, and told a chief 
to carry it to Mrs. Williams. “What shall I say?” inquired 
the puzzled Rarotongan. “ Nothing,” replied the missionary, 
“the chip will tell her ;” and when, on reading the message, 
she gave him the square, the astonished chieftain ran through 
the settlement, exclaiming, “ Oh! the wisdom of these English ! 
they make chips talk!” and he tied a string to the mysterious 
messenger, and hung it as an amulet around his neck ! 

The story of his bellows is well known. There were only 
four goats on the island, and three of them were killed to furnish 
the leather for it. But during the night the rats of Rarotonga, 
which were like one of the plagues of Egypt, congregated in 
vast numbers, and left nothing of the bellows except the boards. 
Williams then ingeniously constructed a blowing machine, on 
the principle of the common pump, which defied the rats, and 
accomplished his purpose. And then the builder was soon on 
board his “ Messenger of Peace,” which the natives called “the 
Ship of God,” and was carrying the glad tidings of the Gospel 
to the surrounding shores. 


And this led to the establishment of his third, and perhaps 
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most interesting, station in the Samoan or Navigator’s group. 
Less superstitious and more intelligent than the inhabitants 
of the Hervey or Society Islands, the Samoans were even more 
ready to receive the Gospel. In some instances converts from 
the other islands had prepared them for the missionary; and he 
was met by the joyful greeting, “ We are the sons of the Word!” 
In others, the fame of “the wonderful white man” had preceded 
him, and secured a hearty welcome. His progress was like that 
of a conqueror, and wherever he went preaching the Gospel of 
God’s grace, the thronging multitudes flocked to him “as doves 
to their windows,” until out of 60,000, some 50,000 were under 
instruction. His visits to the surrounding islands were looked 
for with most intense anxiety, and song and dance bore witness 
to the influence which he exercised, and to the affection in which 
he was held. One of these Samoan ballads has been happily 
preserved: 


“Let us talk of Viriamu. 
Let cocoa-nuts grow for him in peace for months. 
When strong the east winds blow, our hearts forget him not. 
Let us greatly love the Christian land of the great white chief. 
All victors are we now, for we all have one God ! 
No food is sacred now. All kinds of fish we catch and eat, 
Even the sting-ray. 


The birds are crying for Viriamu, 
His ship has sailed another way. 
The birds are crying for Viriamu, 
Long time is he in coming. 
Will he ever come again ? 
Will he ever come again?” 


We doubt whether, since the days of the Apostles, any 
one man was the means of winning so many thousands 
to the true faith of Christ by the preaching of the Gospel ; 
and he has left this striking testimony concerning his work : 
“Having witnessed the introduction of Christianity into a 
greater number of islands than any other missionary, I can 
safely affirm that in no single instance has the civil power been 
employed in its propagation.” And again, having noticed the 
moral influence of the converted chieftains upon their people, 
he says: “Christianity has triumphed, not by human authority, 
but by its own moral power, by the light which it spread 
abroad, and by the benevolent spirit which it disseminated ; for 
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kindness is the key to the human heart, whether it be that of 
savage or civilized man ; and when, instead of being barbarously 
murdered, they were treated with kindness, the multitude imme- 
diately embraced the truth, for they naturally attributed the 
mighty transformation in these formerly sanguinary chieftains 
to the benign influence of the Gospel upon their minds.” 

Eighteen years had now been spent in labours such as these. 
Several helpers had come out to aid him, and he had located 
them along with native teachers in several leading stations, so 
that he could say, “There is not an island of importance within 
two thousand miles of Tahiti to which the glad tidings of sal- 
vation have not been conveyed.” But a vast work remained 
still to be accomplished. New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, 
and, farther off, New Guinea, with their countless multitudes, 
lay in darkness. “The harvest was plenteous, but the labourers 
were few ; and so he resolved to visit England, in order to tell 
of the 300,000 savages already brought under Christian instruc- 
tion ; to get his Rarotongan version of the Scriptures through 
the press; and to beseech his countrymen to come “to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty.” 

He reached London in 1834, and it is not too much to say 
that his visit did more to fan the flame of missionary interest 
in England than any event which had occurred for a century. 
When, at the end of four years, he sailed down the Thames 
in the Camden (a vessel of 200 tons burden, which had been 
expressly purchased for his use, at a cost of £2,600), he was 
accompanied on his voyage by sixteen other missionaries and 
their wives, and was followed by such a gale of prayer and 
interest from the tens of thousands who had been thrilled by 
his narratives, as plainly testified how much his visit had been 
blessed to hearts at home. 

Visiting in turn all his old stations (planting schools in some, 
and leaving fresh labourers in others), we soon find him at the 
Samoas again; where, making Upolu his home, and the third 
and as it proved last centre of his evangelistic achievements, 
he yearns over the benighted islands that lay still beyond him 
in “the shadow of death.” Erromanga was the key to the 
New Hebrides, and they in their turn to the Papuan races of 
New Guinea ; and so he set his heart upon Erromanga ; though, 
with a strange and unaccountable foreboding, his wife endea- 
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voured to extract a promise from him, that he would not land 
upon its shores. His last Sunday amongst the Samoans seemed 
wrapped in gloom. The sorrow of his people in parting from 
him was intense; his own previsions were distinct as to the 
difficulties of dealing with a race who were known to be violent : 
and suspicious, and who had been frequently exasperated by the 
cruelties of the white men, who visited their coasts from time 
to time in search of sandal-wood ; all these things pressed upon 
his heart, though it was naturally buoyant, and probably led 
him to select the Apostle’s text at Miletus for his last address: 
“They all wept sore, and fell upon Paul’s neck, and kissed 
him ; sorrowing most of all for the words which he spake, that 
they should see his face no more.” 

On the 20th November, 1839, they reached Dillon’s Bay, 
and a party from the ship visited the shore. The natives 
showed no hostile attitude, but were shy and sullen, and it was 
observed that all the women were kept out of sight. Although 
this created some suspicion, still the presence of several children 
at play removed it. Mr. Williams was the second of the little 
band of four who landed. He offered his hand to the natives, 
but they declined it ; he then presented some cloth, which they 
accepted. He was engaged in enlisting the attention of the 
children, when a cry of “ danger” from the boats caused all the 
party to run. The captain and a Mr. Cunningham escaped. 
Mr. Harris, who had been foremost in the advance, was killed 
at once; and just as the noble missionary reached the beach, 
and was almost out of danger, he stumbled in the surf. A 
heavy blow from a club felled him in the water ; it was repeated 
again and again as he regained his feet ; and a whole flight of 
arrows speedily completed the dreadful tragedy. 

So fell the martyr of Erromanga, at the early age of forty- 
three, but not until he had accomplished a work which has 
made his name immortal. The last words he ever wrote, and 
which were left unfinished in his memorandum-book a few 
hours before his death, have a prophetic ring about them :— 

“This is a most memorable day, a day which will be trans- 
mitted to posterity ; and the record of events which have this 
day happened will last long after those who have taken an 
active part in them shall have retired into the shades of oblivion; 
and the results of this day will be——-” 
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There can be little doubt that the horrid orgies of cannibalism 
followed closely upon the murder ; for when H.M.S. Havourite 
visited the island to recover the bodies, a few bones were sur- 
rendered as the only remains of the man who had done so 
much good in his day and generation. These were carried to 
Upolu, and laid beside his desolate home and widowed church. 
The noblest monument that could be raised to his memory was 
the resolution of his Samoan converts to carry on that work in 
pursuit of which their beloved teacher fell, and to plant the 
standard of the cross upon the soil of Erromanga. 

Again and again they attempted it at the peril of their 
lives; but each repulse only led to fresh endeavours, which at 
length were crowned with success. Dr. Selwyn, the Bishop of 
New Zealand, contributed in no small degree to this blessed 
result. On his first visit to the New Hebrides he touched at 
Erromanga with a native teacher. They knelt together on its 
blood-stained shore, and asked God to open a way for His 
Gospel to the degraded inhabitants. He brought some of the 
natives with him to New Zealand, instructed them in the Word 
of God, and sent them back to their countrymen to create a 
more favourable impression concerning white men than pre- 
vailed at the period which we have just described. At length, in 
1852, two native Christians from the Hervey Islands were landed, 
and one of those chiefs who were most forward in giving them a 
welcome was the very man who had murdered Williams. It 
turned out upon inquiry that some foreigners had killed his 
own son, and that he had avenged himself upon the first white 
man that came within his reach; but the very club which 
struck the fatal blow was surrendered to the missionaries, and 
the prayer which had been offered up on that ensanguined 
beach was at length fully answered. 

Erromanga, however, was to have other associations with the 
noble army of martyrs before that blessed consummation could 
be attained. In 1861, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, a devoted mis- 
sionary pair, were savagely massacred by some of the heathen. 
A touching link between their death and two other martyrdoms 
is this—that they were buried close to the spot where Williams 
fell, and that the funeral service of the Church of England was 


read over their graves by Bishop Patteson, himself destined to 
be “the Martyr of Melanesia.” 
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BY THE REV. CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., HONORARY CANON 
OF CARLISLE, RECTOR OF CHELTENHAM. 


XII. RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE. 


No words can express more beautifully “the religion of daily 
life” than those of the Apostle Paul addressed to the slaves or 
servants of his day: “Not purloining, but showing all good 
fidelity ; that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things.” “To adorn” is to “make lovely, or attractive.” 
To “adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things” is 
to live as becometh the Gospel of Christ,—it is to “walk 
worthy of that high vocation wherewith we are called.” 
Religion is to enter into the life of every day, and to bear 
on everything with which we have to do. As the sun shines 
on the greatest things and the least, on hill and dale, sea and 
land, forest and plain; as his light falls not only on the giant 
pine of the forest, but also on the meanest flower of the field, 
so should our religion shine on the smallest duties as well as 
on the noblest occupations of life. And if it does this, then 
every day, though not a Sunday, is a Lord’s day; and every 
work, though not devotional, is a holy work; and whether we 
offer a prayer, or read a Bible chapter, or speak a word for Christ ; 
or whether we go about our daily business, regulating a family, 
teaching a school, directing a state, sweeping a floor, hewing 
a stone, or keeping accounts,—it is a religious work, and we 
are servants of the Lord Christ. What we have all to bear in 
mind is this: that religion was never meant to be confined to 
certain times and seasons, to some holy day or church festival, 
to the house of prayer or the solemn assembly, but that it was 
meant to sanctify common life—the home, the family, and the 
mart. It is intended to enter into all our thoughts, words, and 
actions, so as to make us faithful, diligent, unselfish, and con- 
tented, in that station of life to which it has pleased God to 
call us. There are many who admire the sentiment of religion, 
who would fain rid themselves of its obligations. They like to 
be moved, to be made to weep, to be swept away on the tide 
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of some strong sudden emotion, to be touched, to be elevated, 
to be subdued ; but they shrink from Christ’s yoke and Christ’s 
burden, and never acquire the fixed habit of doing what is 
right, and of fulfilling their duty towards God and man. They 
forget that faith in Christ is intended to leaven the whole life, 
and to make it better; to work from the inward to the out- 
ward, and to prove its reality by all kindly affections and all 
lovely and pleasant virtues. The Christian ought to be the 
best father, the best husband, the best master, the best servant, 
the best wife and mother and child, the best citizen, and the 
truest friend. It is the quaint saying of Rowland Hill—a 
saying as true as it is homely—“ I would give nothing for the 
Christianity of a man whose very dog and cat were not the better 
for his religion.” Any religion which does not influence the 
character, and constrain a man to “order his conversation 
aright ;” any religion which does not issue in practical duty, 
which does not make the professor follow after what is true 
and honest and just, what is pure, lovely, and of good report, 
is a mockery and a sham, and will not stand the testing fires 
of the judgment day. What God requires, and the world 
expects, from Christian men and women, is goodness, and not 
profession,—is righteousness, and not rapture. Our Christi- 
anity should touch practical life at all its points. What does 
it profit, if we profess to be “justified by faith,” and notwith- 
standing give way to sinful passions and bad tempers, to indo- 
lence and selfishness, to vanity or pride? Or if we yield 
willingly to what is wrong, is it any extenuation to say that 
the evil within us is too strong to be resisted, and that we 
cannot do the things that we would? This may be a very 
comfortable, but it is a very unworthy theory of Gospel reli- 
gion ; and it must be displeasing to God, and dishonouring to 
the Master whom we profess to serve. It is very true that we 
are weak, and God’s law is perfect. It is very true that in 
many things we all offend. But it is also true that religion 
refuses to bring down her standards to our fallen condition. 
She does not so accommodate herself to our weakness. She 
does not in this way stoop to conquer. No! She calls us up 
to her own pure and perfect requirements. She insists that we 
“be holy, as God is holy,’—“ perfect, as our Father in heaven 
is perfect.” She proclaims that Christ came to “save us from 
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our sins,” to “redeem us from all iniquity, and to purify us unto 
Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works;” and she 
demands that we “keep ourselves unspotted from the world.” 
She rebukes the low, selfish, carnal idea that redemption is 
simply a happy contrivance on the part of God to deliver us 
from hell ; and setting before ys an absolute standard of per- 
fection, bids us to have “the same mind that was in Christ 
Jesus,” and to be followers of Him who was without blemish 
and without spot.” She does not lower her standard of require- 
ments to meet our weakness and infirmity—our selfish love of 
ease and indulgence, our selfish shrinking from pain; but she 
stands before every man, and though he be in the very thickest 
of the world’s temptations, she says with firm and unwavering 
voice, “Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity.” Religion is not merely intended to beautify 
the Sabbath, but it is meant to cleanse and adorn the daily 
life. Unless it has this power, it is not real. Unless the mer- 
chant takes it with him into business, the statesman to parlia- 
ment, the soldier to the camp, the sailor to sea, the father into 
his family, the servant to the kitchen; unless men and women 
carry it with them into all their ordinary occupations and plea- 
sures, and find in it the source of purity and strength, their 
religion is vain. We must try our faith by this test. It must 
be something more than a negative principle ; it must constrain 
us to do the right, as well as to abstain from the wrong; it 
must be a force and a power in our lives, or it is not that 
true religion which Christ came to reveal, and which He made 
possible by His death and example. Let us be sure of this. 
The true way of “adorning the Gospel of Christ” is by fol- 
lowing the example of Christ. His life was meant to be the 
pattern of the lives of all those who call themselves His dis- 
ciples. With all our reverence for His divinity, let us ever 
keep in mind that that life recorded for us by the Evangelists, 
that life of patience, and prayer, and humility, and active service, 
was a real human life, and that He who led it has said to us, 
“T have given you an example, that ye should do as I have 
done to you.” Christ did not come into this world as the 
angels came, on a brief visit, appearing to one or two favoured 
men, and then, His message being delivered, returning to the 
sacred heights from which He had descended; but He was 
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born into the world in the likeness of sinful flesh, “made of a 
woman, made under the law.” ' He lived for more than thirty 
years among men; He came into contact with sin — tempta- 
tion, and was “in all points tempted like as we are.” He was 
tried by the world, the flesh, and the devil; He hungered, and 
wept, and thirsted ; He felt the enmity of fase and the desertion 
of friends; He coiled from death, and prayed that’“ if it were 
possible, the cup might pass from Him ;” and His holy man- 
hood came out pure from the fires of temptation. He was 
among, yet “separate from, sinners.” And because His life was 
lived under all the conditions of humanity, it is capable of being 
a pattern to these human lives of ours ; and from Him we catch 
the inspiration by which we are able to follow His example ; 
for through His Spirit we become strong, and pure, and true. 
The only way to “adorn the doctrine of Christ” is to be Christ- 
like, and to be filled with His Spirit; for so we shall resist the 
corrupt influence of the world that besets us as it beset Him, 
withstanding the selfishness, and the injustice, and the falsehood, 
and the passion that are about us as they were continually 
about Him. Thus we shall walk through the fire, and not be 
burned ; thus we shall pass through the waters, and_ shall 
not be overwhelmed ; for, trusting in Him, “out of weakness 
we shall be made strong ;” and “when the enemy shall come 
in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard 
against him.” 

There is nothing that tells on the world like a holy life, like 
consistency of character and conduct. The Christian who is 
“blameless and harmless,” who lives without rebuke and with- 
out reproach, who “ shines as a light in the world,” is a luminous 
gospel, a living epistle, a speaking sermon, a witness to the 
reality of our religion, that cannot be spoken against. Such a 
man may have neither many talents nor much learning, nor 
high rank, nor great riches, nor conspicuous power of speaking 
for Christ ; but if his life be adorned with the beauties of holi- 
ness, he will break down men’s ungodly prejudices, and will 
win them to the service of Christ. He will be as it were “a 
light shining in a dark place,” that breaks the gloom around ; 
and thus he will “adorn the Gospel.” For nothing is so beau- 
tiful as light, nor does anything do its work so quietly and 
unobtrusively. Think of the orbs of heaven. “There is neither 
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speech nor language, and yet their voice is‘ heard.” “The day- 
dawn rises mutely in the brightening east; the morning walks 
forth from the opening clouds; the fields are bathed in the 
tender lustre; every dew-drop reflects the splendour; and 
silently one by one the mountain-tops are tinted with gold. 
So at eventide the full-orbed moon, coming over the brow of 
the eastern hill, shows her fair unclouded face, and gradually 
a flood of lustre fills all the purple night. And this is done 
calmly, gently, and silently. So softly and yet so swiftly 
does the light flow from the fountains of the day-spring, 
that not a dew-drop is brushed from the flower, and not a leaf 
is disturbed on the tree. So should it be with the Christian. 
Calmly, quietly, holily, and unblamably should he walk in love; 
and by the manifestation of the mind of Christ, and by a heavenly 
conversation, should scatter the shadows around, and illumine 
the dark world. 

In these concluding words on “religion in daily life,” I would 
gather up the threads of the teaching that has been given, and 
weave it into this exhortation: A Christian should be “an 
epistle of Christ, known and read of all men, written not with 
ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not in tables of stone, 
but in fleshy tables of the heart.” Such a “living epistle” 
cannot fail to be understood ; it speaks to the common eye, as 
well as to the common ear; it is not only read, but seex ; and 
by its humility, its loveliness, its gentleness, it appeals to common 
observation, and has an influence far greater than words can 
have. Men cannot see the faith which is an inner principle in 
the soul, but they can see those fruits of faith which sanctify 
the every-day life. They may not be able to understand the 
motives which constrain you to live as being not of the world, 
though zz it; but they can understand an unselfish course of 
behaviour, and they can admire a life that rises superior to the 
temptations and vanities to which others succomb. They may 
regard as impossible the ideal of the Christian life which they 
hear set forth from the pulpit, but they will be compelled to 
acknowledge its possibility, when by your unselfishness, your 
purity, your heavenly-mindedness, your self-sacrifice, you trans- 
late into action the highest spiritual motives insisted on in the 
Word of God. Live the Christian life, and then it will be seen 
how real and practical are the themes of the preacher’s dis- 
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course. Let men see that in the plain and prosaic walks of 
life, amidst its engrossing cares and besetting difficulties and 
pressing trials, religion is no mere beautiful fancy, or pious 
dream, but that it is a power that enables you to “set your 
affections on things above,” and to “do everything in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” They will then perforce confess it to be 
a great reality, and acknowledge that the duties which it lays 
upon us, not only ought to be done, but that they can be done 
to the beautifying and ennobling of all our intercourse with men. 
Show your charity by “putting on bowels of mercies, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, longsuffering, forbearing one 
another and forgiving one another, if any man have a quarrel 
against any: even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye.” Prove 
your unselfishness by “looking not on your own things, but 
on the things of others;” by bearing others’ burdens, and so 
fulfilling the law of Christ. Manifest your trust in God by a 
calm, untroubled, undoubting confidence in His goodness; and 
let it be seen that you know that “ He doeth all things well,” 
and that you are assured that “all things work together for your 
good.” Make it known that grace has a softening power over 
the character, by the exhibition of a sweet, gentle, Christ-like 
temper, by the ornament of “a meek and quiet spirit, which in 
the sight of God is of great price.” If your life be thus a mirror 
to reflect the graces of your Master’s character, you cannot 
help “adorning the Gospel of God your Saviour,” and making 
it lovely in the eyes of all with whom you come in contact. 
Then men will feel that there is a reality in religion ; they will 
understand the glory and the grandeur of a faith which con- 
strains you “to live not unto yourself ;” to abound in good 
works ; to be unworldly and spiritual and pure; in the midst 
of the seen and temporal, to love the unseen and eternal ; and 
to order your daily conversation with a perpetual reference to 
the will and wishes of God. And will not such a life be a 
daily advocacy for the Master, whose you are, and whom you 
serve? When men are made to feel that not inclination but 
duty is the principle of your conduct; when they hear no 
unkind or ungenerous word from your lips; when they see that 
your hands are clean, that you scorn the base and hate the 
untrue, and that you resist the temptations to self-indulgence 
and ease and indolence—all being willingly sacrificed at the 
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command of conscience—will they not, “without the word, be 
won by your chaste conversation, coupled with fear”? You 
may never enter a pulpit, but you can preach by the eloquence 
of a holy life. In “the charity that covereth a multitude of 
sins,” that “hopeth all things, and believeth all things,” and 
when it can neither hope nor believe, yet “thinketh no evil,” and 
“suffereth long, and is kind,” you can make piety attractive by 
showing it to be beautiful. By the religion that makes the 
husband loving and tender, the wife patient and thoughtful, 
the father and the mother, though firm, yet gentle and forbear- 
ing, and the children obedient and unselfish, all in their several 
positions, we can “show forth the praises of Him who hath 
called us out of darkness into His marvellous light.’ The 
Gospel demands from us a piety that hallows all the relation- 
ships of life; that enters as a sweet savour into all its duties; 
that is courteous, and generous, and kind; that makes us honest 
and just in all our dealings, banishing the light measure and 
the scant weight ; expelling the sand from the sugar, and the 
-water from the milk,—the pride from the heart, the dishonest 
gain from the hand, and the lie from the tongue. Our faith 
cannot be worth much, our love of sound doctrine cannot be of 
any value, so long as we do not cultivate the moral character, 
and abhor all that is not strictly pure and truthful, checking 
ungoverned passion and intemperate speech ; avoiding debt— 
never buying what we are not able to pay for, or making a 
promise that we are not able to fulfil. The devotional feelings 
are all very delightful ; spiritual emotions are all very pleasant, 
and there is a great luxury in being raised and lifted up,—in 
the beating of the heart and the leaping of the pulse when we 
hear or read of the hopes and joys of the future world ;—but 
what profit is this, if there be an absence of those virtues 
without which faith is dead, a lifeless body, loathsome in decay? 

I ask you to remember that if you are Christians at all, you 
are intended to be “God’s witnesses” in the world, and that in 
your homes, your drawing-rooms, your counting-houses, your 
entertainments, you are to let men see that “the kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” Through you, His kiving “epistles,” as 
well as through His written Word, God would speak to the 
world ; and just as you would not venture to corrupt the inspited 
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text, as you would not dare to add to it or take from it; so 
you are bound to give a true interpretation of the Divine mind 
and will in that pure and holy and noble life which it becomes 
you to live as God’s witnesses to mankind. If you are really 
“new creatures in Christ Jesus,” if you are “God’s workman- 
ship,” then I ask, Ought not men to see in your character the 
impress and moulding of the Divine hand, and behold in your 
life a reflection of the holiness of God? It is only thus, by 
following after all that is pure, and noble, and unselfish; by 
living so as to keep “a conscience void of offence toward God 
and man ;” by being “ blameless and harmless, the sons of God 
without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse world,” 
and by abounding in all good works; it is only thus that you 
can “adorn the doctrine of God your Saviour in all things,” 
and manifest the beauty of a Christian profession. 

“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” 

Our time may be short. Then redeem it for God. “For 
what is your life? It is even a vapour which appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away.” 


‘© A vapour !” yes; but let us all remember 
The vapour gives its beauty to the air; 

It drapes the skies in crimson, blue, and amber, 
And shapes itself in cloudlets bright and fair. 


Then we will turn our brief life to a glory, 

And make it beautiful with deeds of love ; 
Will steep it in the radiant dyes of heaven, 

In gleam and glow of light from worlds above. 


If life be brief, we will be more in earnest, 
And work for God with all our soul and might ; 
Running with girded loins the race before us, 
Fighting with all our strength the noble fight. 


So when to heaven is drawn the earthly ‘‘ vapour,” 
And we are called to stand before the throne, 
The Master’s smile shall form our happy guerdon, 
And we shall hear Him say, ‘‘ Well done! Well done!” 
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BY THE REV. CHARLES A. ROW, M.A., PREBENDARY OF 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
(Continued from page 267.) 

VI. The next point which demands the most careful con- 
sideration of the student is a danger to which we are all of us 
more or less liable, viz. the habit of unconsciously importing 
the peculiarities of our own theological systems into the sacred 
volume, and then deluding ourselves into the persuasion that 
we have found them there. 

Of the difficulty of divesting ourselves of this habit I am 
deeply conscious, yet it is one which it is absolutely necessary 
to exert our most strenuous efforts to overcome, if we are to 
study Scripture for the purpose of arriving at truth, and not 
merely to confirm our foregone conclusions. Its cause is obvious. 
None of us have in the first instance learned our Christianity 
directly from the Bible, but from the instructton which we 
have received in our childhood and youth, and from habitually 
breathing the atmosphere of religious thought and feeling in 
the midst of which we have been born and educated. Thus 
the formation of our opinions on religious subjects is a very 
gradual process, and to a no inconsiderable degree an uncon- 
scious one. In fact, during that period of our lives when our 
religious impressions sink deepest, our faculties are not suffi- 
ciently developed to render it possible to learn our Christianity 
by a study of the Bible. I am fully aware that there are 
not wanting those who will affirm that it is impossible to 
learn it from this source at all, and that it is our duty to accept 
as a true exponent of Christianity the traditionary teaching of 
that community in which we have been born and educated. 
But this position is untenable, however ingenious are the 
arguments by which it has been attempted to be supported ; 
for it is an unquestionable fact, that the various communities 
into which Christendom is divided, entertain and promulgate 
the most opposite opinions as to what those truths are which. 
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constitute Christianity, and that many of them have taught as 
essential Christian truths what we now know, on evidence which 
it is impossible to gainsay, to be dangerous errors. This being 
so, it is impossible for the earnest inquirer not to test the truth 
of the Christianity of his early teaching by instituting an inquiry 
whether it is the Christianity of the New Testament. 

The necessity that the student of the Bible should make a 
great effort to free his mind from the prepossessions of his early 
training, as a first condition of its successful study, is not peculiar 
to theology, but extends over the entire range of human thought, 
as is witnessed by the false scientific and philosophical systems 
which have been propounded in former times, when the system 
of the universe was studied in the light of those prepossessions. 
The peculiarity of theology is, that they are stronger in this 
department of thought than in any other subject of human 
investigation, and therefore they require to be more carefully 
guarded against. The affirmation that it is impossible by such 
a study of the Bible as is founded on sound principles of exegesis 
to separate the essence of Christianity from the additions which 
have been piled on it by the ingenuity of theologians, through 
the false principles which have been adopted in investigating its 
teaching, seems to me to be a close approximation to the denial 
that it is the record of a Divine revelation. 

As the subject which we are now considering is one of the 
greatest importance, I shall make my meaning plain, if I adduce 
a few striking illustrations of the danger which arises from 
neglecting this caution of putting our own theological systems 
into Scripture, and then deluding ourselves into the belief that 
we have found them there. I will take as my first example the 
parable of the good Samaritan, because the mode of interpre- 
tation in question can in this particular instance adduce very 
high authority for its support. 

The sacred writer tells us that this parable was uttered by our 
Lord as His answer to a very definite question ; viz., “ Who,” 
in the sense in which the word neighbour is used in the law of 
God, “is my neighbour?” The commentary of the Divine 
speaker on the meaning which He intended it to convey is no 
less express: “Which of these three,” says He, “thinkest thou 
was neighbour to him that fell among the thieves?” The person 
addressed answers, “ He that showed mercy on him;” on which 
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the Divine expositor of His own parable draws its moral by 
uttering the injunction, “Go and do thou likewise.” 

Nothingcan be clearer than the moral which the Divine speaker 
intended to convey by this parable; yet theologians have been 
desirous of improving on its plain and obvious meaning, by inter- 
preting it in what is called a spiritual sense. According to this 
mode of exposition, the good Samaritan is our Lord Himself; the 
traveller, man. The Jerusalem from which he is journeying is 
the city of God, and the Jericho to which he is travelling is the 
city of destruction. The robbers, who wound him on the road, 
plunder him, and leave him half dead, are the devil and his 
agents. Not to trouble you with all the minor details of this 
allegorizing mode of interpretation, the inn to which he is con- 
veyed is the church, and the two pence are the sacraments. 

Now such modes of interpretation may be made to look very 
plausible, and by the aid of an imagination which is able to 
see analogies in almost everything may be applied to an 
indefinite extent to large portions of Holy Scripture. But, I 
ask, what authorization have we for adopting this mode of 
interpretation? Has it any foundation inreason? Has Scripture 
laid down any rule which will enable us to distinguish between 
the creations of our own imaginations, and the secret meanings 
intended to be conveyed by the Divine Spirit? Our Lord 
Himself has definitely explained the meaning which He intended 
to be conveyed by this parable, and has not dropped a hint that 
He intended it to bear a more recondite one. What right then 
have we to assign to it a spiritual meaning utterly remote from 
the natural and obvious one? Such a mode of interpretation 
is to substitute the creations of our own imaginations for the 
teaching of our Lord Himself. 

I will illustrate the danger of this mode of handling Scripture 
by an example which I admit is an extreme one. Many 
years ago I heard a body of earnest persons propound what 
they considered a very spiritual and edifying meaning to the 
account given in Genesis of Isaac’s blessing Jacob, by meta- 
morphosing it into a type of the justification of the believer 
through the work of Jesus Christ. Isaac was made to represent 
God the Father; Esau, Jesus Christ; Jacob, the believer; 
Rebecca, the Holy Ghost; and Jacob’s appearing before Isaac 
in the garments of Esau is the believer appearing before God 
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the Father in the imputed righteousness of Christ ; but I will 
not enter into further details, because the whole mode of inter- 
pretation seems to me little short of blasphemous. Suffice it, how- 
ever, to say that the persons who adopted it thought that they had 
converted an unedifying history into an instructive Gospel truth. 

It will be urged that it is a very extreme case of this 
mode of interpretation. It is so doubtless, and therefore the 
more effective as an illustration of a faulty principle, viz., the 
widely spread habit of assigning meanings to Scripture for 
which there is no warrant either in reason or in scriptural asser- 
tion, with no other guide than an imagination fertile in the 
perception of analogies. Such an imagination can create 
analogies indefinitely. I well remember many years since 
reading a book written by a late tutor of a college in Oxford, 
in which, among other absurdities, he managed to discover in 
the lateral processes of the back bone a type of the cross. 

My position is that in all cases, whether extreme or other- 
wise, this principle of interpretation is unsound, except 
where we have the assertion of Holy Scripture that such 
meaning was intended by its Divine Author; for it would 
launch us without guide or compass on the illimitable ocean of 
uncertainty. It will doubtless be urged by the advocates of 
this mode of interpretation, that this spiritualizing. of Scripture 
is very edifying, and enables us to see Christ in large portions 
of the Bible where the ordinary student can see nothing but a 
comparatively unedifying history. To this I reply, that our 
duty is not to improve Scripture by attempting to make it 
more edifying, but to employ the best faculties which God has 
given us in endeavouring to ascertain its genuine meaning, and 
that to assign to it any secret one, with no more certain grounds 
of knowing that such meaning was intended than the con- 
jectures of our imaginations, is not edifying, but presumptuous. 
The New Testament unquestionably makes the affirmation that 
the law, the prophets, and the Psalms spake of Christ ; but it is 
one thing to assert this in a general form of its ritual and 
symbolical worship, where we have such guidance as is afforded 
by the Epistle to the Hebrews to direct us in the interpretation, 
but quite a different one to spiritualize its subordinate details 
when we are destitute of real guidance, and thus create out of 
our own imaginations, in a Gospel according to Leviticus, a more 
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perfect description of our Lord’s atoning work than can be found 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews or in the Gospel according to St. John. 

VII. Another most serious cause of error is the widely spread 
habit of both reading and quoting Scripture without any regard 
to the sense which the passage bears in the context. As an 
illustration of its prevalence, I need only refer to the far too 
common habit of using as the text of a sermon a passage not 
only severed from its context, but without the smallest attempt 
to unfold the meaning which was intended to be conveyed by 
the sacred writer. As an example of this, I once heard a 
preacher hammer the whole covenant of redemption out of the 
following text in the book of Proverbs: “ He that is surety for 
a stranger shall smart for it; but he that hateth suretyship is 
sure.” - Nothing affords a better opportunity of thrusting our 
own theological opinions into Scripture, and then persuading 
others that they can find them there, than this most dangerous 
habit. The practice of studying Scripture after this manner is, 
I believe, largely suggested by our own laziness; for it is far 
easier to sit still in our easy-chairs, cull out passages of Scripture, 
and infuse into them our own theology, than to ascertain by 
careful study the meaning which they certainly bear in the 
context, and expounding this meaning to our hearers. 

While this caution is applicable to the entire Bible, it is 
especially needful to be attended to by the student of the 
prophets and psalmists of the Old Testament, and the Epistles 
of the New. Large portions of those of St. Paul are argumen- 
tative ; and a sentence or a paragraph which forms a portion 
of a body of close reasoning bears a very different meaning 
from what it would if taken separately by itself. Thus, the brief 
sentence of St. Paul, “ Whatever is not of faith is sin,” has a very 
definite meaning if read in connection with the argument of 
which it forms a portion; but most of us have doubtless heard 
it quoted to prove positions which are utterly foreign to the signi- 
fication which the word “faith” bears in the Apostle’s argument. 

But this rule is not only applicable to detached sentences of 
Scripture ; but if the student wishes to ascertain its real spirit 
and meaning, he must study its various paragraphs as a con- 
tinuous whole. The parable of the householder hiring labourers 
into his vineyard will serve as an illustration of the importance 


of this caution. 
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This parable is to the ordinary reader one of the most difficult 
of our Lord’s parabolic utterances, and it is not without its 
difficulties to the most careful student. These difficulties are 
greatly aggravated by the manner in which, in our version, it is 
dissevered from the discourse of which it forms a part. Its 
meaning is directly limited by the preceding discourse and nar- 
rative, with which it is closely united in St. Matthew’s Gospel 
by the word yap (for). 

The direct context is the narrative of the young ruler coming 
to our Lord for the purpose of putting to Him the question, 
“What good thing shall I do to inhefit eternal life?” On his 
departure, because he was unable to bring himself to make the 
required sacrifice of his worldly possessions, Peter takes the 
opportunity of drawing our Lord’s attention to the fact that at 
any rate they (the Apostles) had left all to follow Him, and puts 
to Him the question, “What shall we have therefore?” In reply, 
our Lord makes them the magnificent promise, that when He 
was seated on the throne of His glory, they should occupy the 
highest place in His kingdom, next to Himself. Such a pro- 
mise, if it had stood by itself, might easily have led the Apostles 
to take an exaggerated view of the value of their act of self- 
sacrifice. For the purpose of preventing this, our Lord proceeded 
to utter the parable before us, uniting it to the promise He had 
just uttered by the words, “For the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a householder,” etc. The meaning of the parable is there- 
fore distinctly limited by the discourse, and the discourse by 
the parable. Each presents us with an opposite pole of one 
great truth—the acceptable character of self-sacrifice on the 
part of man, tempered by the sovereign rights of God to 
impart His gifts according to His good pleasure. 

I have only space to give one more illustration of the impor- 
tance of attending to this rule. In the second chapter of the 
Epistle to the Colossians, the following words occur: “Touch 
not, taste not, handle not.” Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
readers understand these words as though they were precepts of 
the Apostle, whereas the context shows that they are precepts 
of those whose views he is combating. The chapter itself is one 

_of the most difficult in the New Testament ; and the only key 
to its true meaning is to be found by the student's keeping before 
his mind the fact that the whole subject is treated in reference 
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to a peculiar system of philosophic thought, which was diffusing 
itself among the members of this church, consisting of a com- 
pound of Judaism and Gentile philosophy, which at a later period 
assailed the Church in the form of Gnosticism. 

VIII. There is one more subject to which I ought to call your 
attention as indispensable for the intelligent study of the Scrip- 
tures, viz., the necessity of reading them with all the light which 
modern philosophical, scientific, historical, and critical inquiry 
has thrown on their meaning. To this nearly every subject of 
human investigation has contributed ; and no one of these has 
tended to throw more light on the meaning of the sacred writers 
than the critical study of history, which forms one of the most 
striking characteristics of these modern times. With all the vast 
stores of information which have been accumulated by these 
various departments of investigation, we are in a better position 
for a successful study of the meaning of the different books 
which constitute the Bible, than during any former age of the 
Church. Of this vast mass of information it will be the 
student’s duty and privilege to avail himself to the utmost 
of his power. 

I will give a single illustration of the light which history 
throws on the sacred page. It shall be taken from the parable 
just referred to. The general impression produced by it on the 
’ mind, if read without the light thrown on it by contemporaneous 
history, is that the wages agreed to be paid by the householder 
to his labourers were mean and inadequate. Nor is this impres- 
sion greatly diminished by the student’s being informed that the 
penny of the parable was, weight for weight, of the value of 
sevenpence-halfpenny in modern money. But when we learn 
from contemporary history that it was the ordinary pay of the 
Roman soldier, and that the legions who mutinied only a few 
years before the parable was uttered, and who sent into the 
Government a long list of grievances of which they demanded the 
redress, make no complaint of its inadequacy, we may draw the 
conclusion that it was a handsome remuneration for an ordinary 
labourer. This being so, it entirely alters the complexion of the 
parable. The householder, in offering those first hired a penny 
a day, proposed a liberal remuneration for a day’s work. This 
presents his conduct throughout the subsequent stages of the 
parable in a very different aspect from what it would have been, if 
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he Had offered those first hired only a bare subsistence. The 
parable itself puts in a claim to have his liberality acknowledged. 
“Ts thine eye evil, because 1am good?” or liberal. Those, there- 
fore, to whom the parable was addressed, would immediately 
recognize the fact that the penny a day was a good day’s wages 
for a good day’s work. This being so, I need hardly say that 
as the householder is intended to represent Christ’s heavenly 
Father, the knowledge of this fact gives an altered complexion 
to the meaning of the parable. Throughout it God is depicted, 
not as a hard but as a liberal master, who, treating all His crea- 
tures liberally, can justly claim a right to distribute His special 
gifts according to His good pleasure. 

I will now briefly sum up the results of this paper in a 
number of simple propositions. The student of Holy Scripture 
must keep steadily in view the following points, in addition to 
the five which I laid down at its commencement :— 

1. That the Bible is not the record of a single revelation, but 
of many. 

2. That these revelations are made, not in a dogmatic, but in 
an historical form. 

3. That the earlier ones are accommodations to the imper- 
fect moral and spiritual condition of those to whom they are 
addressed. 

4. That the illumination afforded by them was a gradually 
increasing one, intended to lead up to the complete develop- 
ment of revelation made in the person, work, and teaching of 
Jesus Christ. 

5. That the different writings which compose the Bible, 
being written in reference to a variety of special circumstances, 
it is necessary for their elucidation that the student should keep 
these circumstances habitually in view. 

6. That the student must endeavour to ascertain the meaning 
of the sacred writer by a careful study, not merely of detached 
passages, but of the context in which they stand. 

7. That the student must keep constantly in mind that the 
Epistles assume the existence of a Christianity independent of 
their contents, which was accepted in common by their authors 
and those to whom they were addressed, as the foundation of 


the Christian faith, of which the synoptic Gospels constitute the 
record, 
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8. That they were intended to explain and apply this Chris- 
tianity to the condition and circumstances of the churches to 
whom they are addressed. 

9g. That he must be habitually on his guard against the 
danger of studying the Bible in the light of that theological 
system which he has previously embraced. 

10, That in assigning mystical meanings to Scripture, he 
must be constantly on the watch against the danger of uncon- 
sciously mistaking creations of his own imagination for Divine 
oracles, 

11. That in studying the Epistles, he should keep their inci- 
dental character steadily before him, and the controversies which 
agitated the Church, in reference to which large portions of them 
were written. 

12. That he must bring to bear on his studies the whole 
amount of knowledge at his command, from whatever, source 
derived, which can throw light on the meaning of its pages. 

A careful attention to these points will, I think, keep us clear 
of nine-tenths of the errors of popular theology. 


OGhe Holy Spirit iv the Ol Testament 
and the slew. 


BY THE REV FREDERICK CHALMERS, B.D., VICAR OF 
NONINGTON. 


THE dispensation under which we live, the dispensation of 
the Gospel, is essentially that of the Holy Spirit. 

St. John expressly declares this in his seventh chapter: “The 
Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.’ And the Lord Jesus Himself apparently puts an 
emphasis upon the words of the beloved disciple in Acts i. 4, 5. 

There would seem then to be no doubt that there is a 
connection between the glorifying of the humanity of our risen 
and ascended Lord and the giving of the Holy Spirit; and 
thus that, since the day of Pentecost, He, the Holy Spirit, is 
the governor in the Church of God, the viceroy and repre- 
sentative of our ascended Lord, who rules in the church of the 
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firstborn, whose names are written in heaven, and that He is 
the sanctifier and comforter of each and every member of the 
same. 

And yet the Old Testament is full of the Spirit’s work. 
Creation was, as it were, begun by Him; for He prepared the 
way for the light to shine out of darkness, for life to breathe 
out of death, and for order and beauty to emerge out of 
confusion and emptiness. And by Him, the Holy Spirit, again, 
after man’s fall, came all and every revelation to guilty man ; 
for we are expressly told that “holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,” and that they were “searching 
what, or what manner of time, the Spirit of Christ, which was in 
them, did signify; when He testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory that should follow.” 

Nor was it simply in prophecy that the Old Testament 
saints tasted of the heavenly gift; for we read of the more 
personal influences of the Holy Spirit in the books of Job and 
Isaiah; and the Psalmist seems to have tasted of His comforts, 
when he cries in the depths of his contrition, “ Cast me not 
away from Thy presence, and take not Thy Holy Spirit from 
me. Restore unto me the joy of Thy salvation, and uphold 
Memwithal hy iree Spirit’ (Ps. liver, 12). 

Moreover we may go back even to the antediluvian world, 
and we find the Lord saying, “My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man,” showing that the ungodly were not utterly strangers 
to His power ; while subsequently, in the Jewish history, we read 
concerning at least ¢wo unconverted men, “ The Spirit of God 
came upon Balaam,” and “The Spirit of God came upon Saul.” 

How then are we to reconcile these plain facts with reference 
both to saints and sinners under the Old Testament, with the 
apparent assertions to which we have alluded, that the Holy 
Spirit is the special and distinctive gift under the New ? 

I think we may find the ground-work of a satisfactory 
explanation of the seeming divergence in a passage which 
occurs in I Cor. ii. 11: “For what man knoweth the things of 
a man, save the spirit of man, which is in him? even so the 
things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” And 
this passage suggests the basis of an elucidation from our own 
experience and observation; for, however blind the men of 
this world may be as to the source and origin of their own 
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thoughts and feelings, yet they have each a separate and 
distinct consciousness of the working of his own spirit, so that 
every man has the power of drawing the curtain around himself, 
to conceal himself from his fellow-man. This power is possessed 
to a different extent in different men ; but almost all have the 
power of concealing their thoughts by silence, and their feelings 
by self-restraint, so that “no man knoweth the things of the 
man, save the spirit of man that is in him.” To all others 
the thoughts are only made known by words, and the feelings 
by deeds and actions. 

To go a step further. It is equally a matter of our own 
observation, that even in the most genuine and transparent 
characters, different sides of character are unveiled to compa- 
rative strangers and to friends; and yet again to comparative 
friends and the members of their own families, and yet again to 
their own children, according to their ages, their discretion, and 
their disposition. 

In a true and genuine character there will be nothing to 
mislead or produce a false impression, even in a stranger; but 
that impression will be indistinct and incomplete, according to 
the scantiness of his opportunities of knowledge; while to 
friends and children there will be the deeper knowledge and 
wider experience of the closer view. 

This illustration will, I think, help us, and that precisely, to 
the correct estimate of the different aspects which are revealed 
to us concerning the Holy Spirit under the Old Testament and 
the New. 

Under the Old Testament the Holy Spirit was known, 
chiefly, as God was known; that is, as the God of righteous- 
ness and holiness ; and ¢hat, even when He styled Himself 
“a Father to Israel ; for, at the best, Israel was but the son 
in his nonage,” differing little from a servant, but “still 
under tutors and governors, until the time appointed of the 
Father.” And, although we read of “the Spirit of Christ” 
being in some of the Old Testament saints, His light con- 
cerning the coming Redeemer was rather like the first streaks 
of dawn, scarce distinguishable, to the common observer, from 
the surrounding darkness; and it required nothing less than 
the incarnation, life, death and resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus, the Son of God .and the Son of man, to convey to 
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angels and to men the fulness of that great salvation which 
God has prepared for them that seek Him. 

The more we dwell upon it, the more shall we be convinced 
of the vastness of the revolution in spiritual things that has 
been brought about by the work of Christ, as revealed to us in 
the Gospel. With all the yearning love of God to man, it 
would seem to have been impossible for our Father in heaven 
to reveal it to us as zt veally is without the advent, sufferings, 
and ascension of the Lord Jesus Christ; and the work of the 
Holy Spirit would have been correspondingly paralyzed, as 
lacking the means and method of reaching the understanding 
and the affections of the children gf men. 

Our blessed Lord’s words on this point—that is, the neces- 
sity of the intervention of His own work for imparting the 
knowledge of God—are most explicit; for not only does 
His servant inform us that “no man hath seen God at any 
time ; the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, He HATH DECLARED HIM;” but the Lord Himself 
says, “All things are delivered unto ME of My Father: and no 
man knoweth who the Son is, but the Father; and who the 
Father is, but the Son, and he to whom THE SON will reveal 
Him.” 

And since the Ascension of the Lord Jesus, God is essen- 
tially and especially made known to us as our God and Father 
IN CHRIST, who is the Mediator and meeting-place between 
God and man; so that “if any man be IN CHRIST, he is a 
new creature.” And it is NOW the work of the Holy Spirit 
to introduce the new-born soul into this new world. And 
hence the import and the emphasis of our Lord’s words : 
“When He, the Spirit of truth, Is COME, He will guide you 
into all the truth; for He shall not speak of Himself.” And 
then He goes on to say, “He shall glorify ME; for He shall 
receive of MINE, and shall show it unto you.” And yet again, 
“All things that the Father hath are MINE; THEREFORE said 
I that He shall take of MINE, and shall show it unto you;” 
which is as much as to say, that the Spirit’s teaching is 
enlarged and expanded by the Gospel to an inexhaustible 
fulness; for it reveals to us how “God was in Christ, reconcil- 
ing the world unto Himself,” and it leads us to “ comprehend, 
with all saints, what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
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height, and to know the love of Christ which passeth know 
ledge,” and thus “be filled with all THE FULNESS OF GoD.” 
When we consider all this, we are led to the conclusion that 
the gift of the Holy Spirit under the New Testament is so 
enlarged and enriched, that it is virtually a new gift. It 
required the actual reality and revelation of the ONLY 
BEGOTTEN SON to give an expression and embodiment to 
the Father's love to Him, and thus to make known to us the 
love into which we are brought in receiving “the ADOPTION 
OF SONS.” It required, again, the incarnation and life of the 
Lord Jesus, and the embodiment of “grace and truth” in His 
human character, to make known to us what “grace and truth” 
really are. 

Hence, on these two points we have correspondingly two 
statements of Scripture ; viz. with reference to our adoption, 
“ Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth THE SPIRIT OF His 
SON into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” And, in like 
manner, with reference to grace and truth, St. John says, 
“ And of His fulness have all we received, and grace for grace.” 
Our participation in the blessing in both cases is attributed to 
the Redeemer’s work. 

But, unspeakable as we may consider the gift of the Holy 
Spirit under the Gospel, as we have already attempted to 
describe it, that description is still incomplete. To the vast 
fulness of the gift we must yet add its ABIDING character, and 
the UNION thereby effected between the believer and the 
Saviour. They are thus summed up, “ And I will pray the 
Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, that He 
may ABIDE with you FOR EVER; even the Spirit of truth, 
which the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, 
neither knoweth Him; but ye know Him: for He DWELLETH 
WITH YOU, AND SHALL BE IN You.” And thus, as St. Paul 
declares, “he that is joined unto the Lord IS ONE SPIRIT” 
(1 Cor vi. 17). Our points of advantage over the Old 
Testament Church may be “briefly comprehended” thus, 
that we are entitled under the new covenant to plead the 
Redeemer’s PROMISE for the gift; and that the gift itself is 
nothing less than what is contained in the three words, an 
ABIDING PERSONAL UNION with Him, who is our Head through 
the Spirit. (See also Heb. viii. 10.) 
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afternoon of Tuesday, May 31st, the Rev. Sir Emilius Bayley, 
Bart., in the chair. 


IN bringing this important subject before your notice, I cannot, 
I think, do better than begin by endeavouring to explain as 
clearly as : may what I understand by the term “ Evangelizing 
preaching,” so that we may the better understand cach other, 
and all be thinking of the same thing. 

I will begin by-distinguishing between Evangelizing preaching 
and Evangelical preaching. I need hardly say I use the word 
in its theological, and not in its modern conventional sense. 
The good tidings of great joy given to the world in the Incar- 
nation and the Atonement, are so full and far-reaching that it 
is the business of the truly evangelical preacher to set forth 
throughout his teaching the connection between these and all 
distinctively Christian doctrine and practice. 

Evangelical preaching will have for its object to sét forth the 
completeness of the provision made by God in Christ to meet 
all the varied and complex wants of man from the beginning to 
the end of his Christian career. Evangelizing preaching, on’ 
the other hand, is definitely designed to reach one class of 
persons only—those, namely, who are destitute of true per- 
sonal religion, and whose hearts have never been surrendered 
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to God. Such persons are to be found, alas! within as well as 
without our churches, and therefore we must not confine our 
idea of evangelizing preaching to that particular type which it 
will necessarily assume when addressed to the utterly ignorant 
and godless, any more than we must extend our idea so as to 
comprehend those more general Gospel ministrations which we 
have referred to under the designation of evangelical preach- 
ing. It is a kind of preaching which needs to be specifically 
employed from time to time as much in places where the 
Gospel, in its wider sense, is regularly preached, as in places 
where the Gospel is unknown; and it is because too many 
ministers of the Gospel forget this that they have to complain 
that the results of their ministry, so far as the conversion of 
souls to God is concerned, are so slender and so disappointing. 

The truth is, that in such cases evangelical preaching is 
frequently mistaken for -evangelizing preaching. The great 
truths of the Gospel are spread out from Sunday to Sunday 
before the minds of the congregation, as in a sort of spiritual 
panorama, and the people gaze with more or less interest on the 
spectacle, according to their spiritual condition. Those whose 
hearts are right with God will very possibly find instruction 
and spiritual food in this teaching, but those who are far from 
God will listen to such sermons as they would to a pleasing 
song or to a dramatic performance. There is little or nothing 
in them to arouse the conscience or to awaken the sleeping 
sensibilities of the soul, nor are they of a kind to induce any 
prompt and decisive action, or even to impress upon the hearer’s 
mind that such action is expected; hence, although in many 
respects those sermons may be excellent and useful, it is not to 
be wondered at if effects are not produced by them which they 
can hardly be said to be even designed to bring about, or which, 
at any rate, they do not appear to aim at. It will not be thought, 
I trust, that I say this in disparagement of such preaching. No 
doubt it has its proper place, and is of service to those for whom 
it is suitable. The point that I want to press is this, that a 
distinct kind of preaching is required, if actual evangelizing 
work is to be done, and it is to this I wish to call attention 
when I speak of evangelizing preaching. 

I wish also to premise that I am not merely thinking of 
“Missions,” and other similar efforts which are necessarily 
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occasional and special in their character, and cannot be 
frequently repeated. I shall indeed be describing the sort of 
preaching which is needed in all such movements and efforts, 
since these are obviously designed to do evangelizing work ; 
but while all mission preaching will be evangelizing, all 
evangelistic preaching need not be mission preaching. 

To Timothy, when he was settled as the local presiding 
pastor of a Christian Church, St. Paul gives the direction, “ Do 
the work of an evangelist;” and surely if the same Apostle was 
amongst us still, he would continue to give to ministers of 
Christ the same advice. 

I understand, then, by the term evangelizing preaching, 
such preaching as is definitely designed and actually fitted to 
bring about the conversion of the human soul from sin and 
worldliness and self-will to God, whether that soul be publican 
or Pharisee, self-righteous churchman or profane blasphemer, 
respectable moralist or disreputable profligate. 

Before going farther, let me say a few words about the proper 
place of evangelizing preaching in our ordinary ministrations. 
Of course in a Mission our first object is to evangelize, and every- 
thing else must be subordinated to this great necessity ; but it 
is otherwise in the regular course of parochial or congregational 
work. Here, still, it is true, the first great necessity is that 
souls should be led to turn to God, and find in Him pardon 
and salvation ; but other objects and aims have to be borne in 
mind, and the cases of others than the ungodly or the undecided 
have to be considered. True Christians need to be instructed 
and fed, they need to be warned of dangers, and fortified against 
errors. Their privileges and their responsibilities alike need to 
be set plainly before them ; the young need to be trained, the 
elder matured. And herein lies much needful occupation for 
the appointed pastor of the flock. 

Nor, if the calls on his energy and resources were less 
exacting, would it be desirable that evangelizing preaching, 
properly so called, should become too frequent and common ; 
for thus, possibly, its proper object would be defeated, and it 
might even forfeit much of that reality of tone which above 
everything else ought to characterize it. When our hearers 
become aware that plaintive entreaties and fervid appeals are 
certain to be addressed to them every Sunday of their lives, 
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they ate very likely to make up their minds that these do not 
tean what they seem to mean, and that no one is expected to 
be powerfully influenced by them. 

Evangelizing preaching, properly so called, should be occa- 
sional rather than regular, and the preacher should be guided 
in selection of suitable occasions rather by special circumstances 
than by adherence to any fixed rule. “Surely in vain is the 
net spread in the sight of any bird.” If, for instance, your 
people know that they may expect you to engage in a vigorous 
spiritual assault upon their souls on the fourth Sunday evening 
of every month, you may be sure that that will be the particular 
day on which those who need such preaching most will find it 
convenient to spend the Sunday with a friend at a little dis- 
tance, or to visit another church; or if they do attend, those 
whom you most wish to affect will probably equip themselves 
in armour of proof, ere they leave their home, and come as 
much prepared to resist as you are prepared to preach. 

We shall be guided in our selection of the occasion by such 
considerations as these: the present condition of our parish 
at large; or of particular members of our congregation in 
whom we are specially interested ; the nature of the text or 
subject that has been suggested to our minds on a particular 
occasion; the impression, which may come directly from 
God, that a message from Him of this nature needs to be 
delivered. 

It will sometimes happen that by such indications of God’s 
will a preacher may be led to deliver a series of distinctly 
evangelizing sermons week after week, particularly at the 
specially appropriate seasons of Advent and Lent; whilst at 
another time he may feel it wise to go on for weeks together 
without any such special effort. But he who from time to time 
does in the pulpit the work of an evangelist will find that his 
ordinary preaching will become more or less characterized by 
some of those features which are rightly regarded as belonging 
more particularly to evangelizing preaching ; so that even when 
he is not intentionally evangelizing, he may yet evangelize. 

Passing on now to treat of the more distinctive characteristics 
of evangelizing preaching, let me speak first of the importance 
of the distinct recognition of a definite object or purpose. The 
lack of this is a grave fault in any kind of preaching, though I 
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fear by no means an uncommon one; but to evangelizing 
preaching such a fault is simply fatal. Preaching that leaves no 
very definite impression upon the mind is hardly likely to affect 
the will or the moral nature of our hearers: a torrent of words 
uttered with seeming earnestness, but apparently without being 
designed to lead up to any definite issue, may well suggest the 
inquiry on the part of a sober listener, “To what purpose was 
this waste?” It is not likely to do more. 

And here the first great necessity surely is that we should 
have a clear apprehension of the results which may be expected 
to flow from the preaching of the Gospel of Christ. It may 
seem unnecessary to say that he who attempts to evangelize must 
himself believe in the Gospel, but I am afraid observation and 
experience will hardly allow us to conclude that the remark is 
wholly unnecessary. In saying this I do not only mean that 
he who would present the Gospel forcibly to others must 
know the power of it in his own personal experience ; this is 
undoubtedly true, and for lack of this I fear some of our clergy 
are utterly destitute of all evangelizing power; but what I 
more particularly desire to insist upon is this, that it is little or 
no use preaching the Gospel, unless we believe it to be what it 
is, “the power of God unto salvation,” unless we expect that 
the proclamation of the truth will produce upon men’s hearts 
effects similar to those which accompanied its first promulgation. 
Is it not sometimes the case that preachers of the Gospel are 
rather surprised than otherwise when they find that their preach- 
ing has produced the results which one might suppose it was 
specially designed to effect? Preachers not unfrequently seem 
themselves to lack confidence in the message which they feel 
bound to deliver, and hence we are not surprised that they fail 
to inspire confidence in others. 

He who would evangelize must have a full and strong con- 
viction of the power of God to convert the human soul ; and he 
must believe that it is through the Gospel that this power is 
wont to be exercised. He will enter his pulpit with a distinct 
apprehension of the specific nature of the work that he has 
before him, and he will throw himself in simple faith upon God 
for that unction of the Holy Ghost which is the only power by 
which the work which he has undertaken can be effected. He 
will expect that Divine Spirit to speak through him to that 
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particular class of persons whom he seeks to reach, and will look 
for definite and probably immediate results from his message. 

This being the frame of mind in which the evangelist 
approaches his labours, it will not be surprising if he expends 
great care in his endeavour to adapt his means to the attainment 
of his end. The more fervently he believes in the power of 
the Holy Ghost, the more sedulously will he endeavour to leave 
nothing on his side undone in order to make way for that 
Spirit’s work. He will remember that God is the Author of 
natural as well as of spiritual gifts and qualifications ; and while 
he guards against the grave error of unduly magnifying the 
importance of the former at the expense of the latter, he will 
seek to make the best use of both. I am inclined to think 
that because St. Paul teaches that the Gospel of Christ appears 
foolishness to the wise of this world, that therefore some good 
and earnest evangelists have been more or less infected with the 
idea that the preaching of the Gospel, to be effective, ought to be 
foolish,—a conclusion justified neither by reason nor revelation. 
“ He that winneth souls is wise,” and this wisdom will be 
displayed in the careful adaptation of means to the end in view. 

So far from no preparation being needful for an evangelizing 
sermon, because it treats with so familiar a theme as the Gospel, 
that is, on the contrary, the very reason why special preparation 
is required. To clothe a familiar theme with freshness to win 
the ear, and through it to reach the heart of those who are 
familiar with the letter, but are averse to the spirit of our 
message, this surely is a task of no common difficulty, and 
demands the exercise of our best powers. 

Careful preparation will be certainly needful ; but along with 
this the evangelist should possess a certain superiority to pre- 
paration, so as not to allow himself to be hampered or tramelled 
in his pulpit by the exercises of his study. For ‘in such 
preaching he has as it were to feel his way amongst the 
sympathies and aversions and the apathetic indifference of 
those whom he seeks to reach, and where by that strange 
faculty of psychic sensitiveness, with the possession of which 
every successful preacher is more or less familiar, or by actual 
quickness of observation, he perceives that one point is telling 
where another of which he had expected better things does 
not seem to go home, he will at once accommodate himself to 
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the circumstances of the case, and possibly, in the warmer 
atmosphere ‘of the pulpit, reverse the calmer, but perhaps not 
for that the more judicious predeterminations of the study. 

“An evangelizing sermon may be compared to a military 
engagement, in which a general is bound to form his plans 
beforehand with the utmost care, and not less bound to 
sacrifice them remorselessly if circumstances indicate a different 
and undesigned course. 

In making this preparation, the one prominent question that 
such a preacher will have before his mind will be what is most 
likely to contribute to the specific end desired. He will lay 
aside all idea of merely aiming at preaching a good sermon. 
He will even refuse to admit into his discourse good and useful 
thoughts which at another time he would welcome, and which 
might greatly enrich or adorn it. He means business, and one 
particular kind of business, and whatever does not contribute to 
this will be a hindrance, not a help. 

In speaking thus, however, I do not wish to be understood 
to convey the impression, that everything is to be excluded 
from an evangelizing sermon that cannot strictly be described 
as of an evangelizing nature. Here, again, the fact that we are 
working with a definite purpose comes to our assistance. Were 
our only object to preach evangelical truth, it might be very 
easy at once to plunge zz medias res, and to state our particular 
points with clearness and precision, and so to make an end of 
the matter; but we have to consider not merely what is the 
truth, but how is it to be presented, and so presented as to be 
likely to gain a footing in the moral nature of those whom we 
are to address. A front attack upon the human heart, com- 
menced at the beginning of the sermon, and strongly sustained 
throughout, may under certain circumstances do good; in other 
cases it may awaken a spirit of antagonism at the very outset, 
which it is most desirable, if possible, not to arouse at all, or at 
any rate not till towards the end of the sermon, when one may 
be better in a position to combat it. 

We must admit, with however much regret, that as matter 
of fact, a good many of our “dear hearers” seldom hear us at 
all. I do not mean that they are actually asleep, though a 
good few of them frequently are, but that from beginning to 
end their minds are elsewhere, and their attention is not even 
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arrested. The sentiment with respect to the parson, expressed 
in homely phraseology by Tennyson’s northern farmer, is by no 
means confined to the bucolic mind; I wish it were: 
“* An’ I hallus coom’d to’s church afore moy Sally wur dead, 
An’ eer’d um a hummin awaay loike a buzzard clock ower my ead 5 


An’ I niver knaw’d what a mean’d, but I thowt a’ad summut to saay, 
An’ I thowt a said what a owt to a said an’ I coom’d awaay.” 


So much for an intelligent yeoman. but are others much more 
encouraging ? How many of those who come chattering out 
of our west end churches about the beautiful sermon, could 
repeat the text or give an intelligent idea of what it was all 
about ? I once heard a London clergyman, who is the very 
popular and eloquent pastor of a rich upper middle class, and 
one might hastily conclude, therefore, an educated congregation, 
in discussing Ritualism, declare that he might preach the 
rankest heresy to his people without disturbing their equani- 
mity, but that they would all be up in arms if he went into 
the pulpit in a blue (perhaps he might as well have said a 
white!) gown. If this witness is true, it will easily be seen 
how important it is to begin by endeavouring to make sure 
of a hearing, by enlisting thoroughly the interest of your con- 
gregation. 

Anything formal and stereotyped should be carefully 
eschewed. A few well-worn platitudes and truisms strung 
together to form an introduction, followed by a division of the 
subject under three heads, and a set invocation of Divine 
assistance, and all that sort of thing, is almost certain to 
secure the largest possible amount of inattention. To gain a 
hearing in a congregation composed of persons who are fami- 
liar with you, and in some cases indeed much too familiar with 
you, it will be wise to vary your style of proceeding as much 
as possible. 

Do not let us fall into the error of concluding that what is 
best in the abstract will be best on each particular occasion. 
A sermon is generally supposed to consist of an exordium 
leading up to the subject, a treatment of the subject, and 
a peroration with more or less of the nature of an applica- 
tion. Now, this may be all very well as a general type; but 
the worst is, our people get used to it, and learn to expect 
the little appeal at the end in a spirit of meekness and 
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patience which is almost exasperating, I remember hearing 
the well-known evangelist, Mr. Moody, remark once, after having 
given out his text, “Most preachers keep their applications to 
the end of their sermons, but to-night I am going to make an 
application right here.’ Of course people listened to him, how 
could they do otherwise ? 

True method in this matter lies in superiority to method, 
and we should only be uniform in cultivating diversity; he 
is most likely to carry his point who is in these respects 
regularly irregular. 

For example, if I may be pardoned for referring for a 
moment to myself, I may say I have often been blamed by my 
best friends for wasting time over my exordium, and admit, 
with regret, that the criticism has been frequently well deserved, 
at other times my judgment has been unaffected by the 
criticism, because I have felt that in this I was gaining a 
distinct hold upon the interest of my congregation. On the 
other hand, this general practice, which so easily may become 
a bad habit, gives me no small advantage, which occasionally 
Iam able to make good use of, when I feel led to begin 
abruptly, with what musicians would call a staccato movement. 

When the attention has thus been secured, it is of the utmost 
importance that it should be rewarded by having something 
definite and impressive presented to it. It is a cruel thing to 
imitate in the pulpit the exploits of a boisterous young naval 
officer who used to wake his brother officers up an hour before 
the watch was changed, that they might, as he said, have the 
pleasure of going to sleep again. 

We endeavour to catch the attention of our people, that 
through their ears we may reach their minds, and through their 
minds their hearts. As a rule, there is perhaps too general a 
tendency amongst evangelizing preachers to ignore the mind, 
save as the mere medium of communication with the conscience 
and the feelings. This, I think, isa mistake: the mind needs to 
be enlightened, as well as the feelings to be stirred; indeed, the 
most trustworthy and satisfactory influences that can be brought 
to bear upon the heart are those that are directly caused by 
intellectual apprehension of truths not clearly seen before. 
Some one said of one evangelizing preacher not long ago, “I 
attribute the good you have done me mainly to the fact that 
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you have dealt so much in what I may call definition. You 
have not been content to use time-honoured phrases and 
familiar words, without making it plain what you meant by 
them. When you speak of repentance and faith, of justification 
or salvation, one feels that you are dealing, not with so many 
unintelligible cyphers, but with familiar ideas, because you have 
so laboured to make us understand what you mean by the 
words, that it is hardly possible not to apprehend your meaning.” 
I think we may take it for granted that great confusion of ideas 
upon religious subjects exists, even amongst those of whom one 
might, from their outward advantages, have expected better 
things. Men who have no strong personal feelings on religious 
subjects, and no definite spiritual experience, will not feel 
sufficient interest in the subject to study it carefully. Hence 
they form crude and often vague and indefinite ideas of the 
meaning of even the most familiar terms; so that when those 
terms are employed, they not only fail to convey to them the 
meaning you design, but may even convey a false and mislead- 
ing impression. A provincial newspaper reporter, within my 
knowledge, some few years ago, thus epitomized a really earnest 
and spiritual Gospel address: “ The reverend gentleman pointed 
out with great force and eloquence that if we all endeavour to 
do the best that we can, we are pretty sure to be all right at last.” 

Perhaps it may be concluded that this intelligent reporter 
simply scamped his work, and evolved his idea of the sermon 
out of his own moral consciousness,—it may have been so; but 
of this I am sure, that his well-considered digest represents 
with great fidelity the sort of interpretation that a very con- 
siderable number of our hearers are quite prepared to put upon 
our words. Hence the need of using great plainness of speech. 

Dry theological definitions are, of course, utterly out of place 
in an evangelizing sermon, but vivid and striking explanations 
and illustrations of familiar terms are a most important and 
valuable element in this kind of preaching. Besides this, we 
must remember that a large number of those whom we seek to 
benefit are really well intentioned, but intellectually bewildered. 
Faith and works, sanctification and justification, God’s part in 
salvation and man’s, are alike jumbled up together in their 
minds in a sort of hopeless theological chaos; and surely the 
first step towards a new creation needs to be, as of old, the 
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sound of a voice that shall say, “Let there be light,” and light 
there shall be. 

Through the mind for the most part we approach the con- 
science, and herein lies one of the most essential elements of 
true evangelizing preaching. It is no small comfort to the 
evangelist to know that he has an ally in every human heart, 
a friend in “Mansoul” who may do his best to open the 
gate from within, while we attack from without. It is for us 
to imitate the great Apostle in seeking to commend ourselves 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God; and this first 
in our endeavours to awaken a sense of sin. Here, again, we 
need to use great plainness of speech, and to deal with the 
concrete rather than the abstract. Your Cicero, to be effective, 
needs to have a Cataline in his mind’s eye, even though he 
may be careful at the moment to look the other way. One of 
the most powerful evangelists of modern times, shortly after 
his own conversion, used to gather the labourers on his little 
property early every morning for a short service before they 
commenced their toil, and used to read a few verses and say 
some homely words to them. This had not, been going on 
very long before he observed that the men seemed all at 
loggerheads with each other, and were scarcely able to speak 
to each other civilly. On inquiring of one and another sepa- 
rately the cause of their bad humour, he found to his astonish- 
ment that each of the labourers had come to the conclusion 
that some one or more of the others had “put the parson up” 
to his particular faults, and told him all about his character 
and condition; so closely did the witness of their own con- 
science endorse all that they had heard, that they would hardly 
believe that no tales had been told. 

It is the office of the evangelist to hold up the mirror of 
truth before the man whom he seeks to awaken, so as to enable 
such a one to see his natural face as in a glass, and see it to be 
so ugly that he shall not soon forget what manner of man he 
was. I think it would be well if our parochial clergy would 
from time to time on Sunday afternoon or other suitable occa- 
sions, seek for opportunities of preaching to men only, and 
would speak to them plainly of sins to which they are prone 
It is not long since a fast young man here in London, when 
asked to attend one of my sermons for men, observed, “ What 
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sort of a preacher is he? Is he one of your mealy-mouthed 
men that will sugar everything over, or will he speak out plainly 
about things that we men are always doing?” And on being 
assured that I would, he promised to come. Only in thus 
dealing plainly with sin, let us not forget that we are ourselves 
men of like passions with those with whom we are dealing, 
and let us take care to avoid anything like a tone of moral 
superiority or censorious arrogance. 

Above all, the evangelist needs to bear in mind, in dealing 
with the conscience, that it is not enough merely to cause a 
conviction of particular sins. What he should aim at is to 
cause repentance towards God, and this he can only do by 
exhibiting side by side God’s love and man’s ingratitude. The 
Holy Ghost convinces of sin, because men believe not on Jesus, 
and we have to co-operate with Him, in seeking to show that 
the sin of sins consists in declining the remedy for sin. This it 
is that gives their condemning power to all other sins, while 
it adds in itself to their melancholy record another sin more 
grievous and more base than them all. Once convince a 
man of his black ingratitude towards God, and you will be far 
on the way to convince him of every other sin ; but it is quite 
possible to convict a man of some particular sin without 
convicting him of this, and in that case his repentance itself 
will have to be repented of. 

But all this—the creating of an interest and the arousing of 
conscience—is designed to lead up to the presentation of the 
Gospel message of pardon and salvation, and failure here means 
failure everywhere. It must, I fear, be admitted that some do 
fail here, and the results are most deplorable, and even cruel. 
I have known of some whose preaching about sin and _ its 
penalties has produced the greatest distress and alarm in the 
hearts of some of their hearers, but who have been so wanting 
in either the apprehension of, or the power to set clearly forth, 
the first principles of Gospel truth, that they have left their 
hearers miserable and comfortless, to lapse into the recklessness 
of despair, or to seek relief from their wretchedness in various 
forms of theological error. With the true evangelist everything 
is subservient to one supreme purpose, the presentation of the 
Gospel message to the soul in such a form as shall be most 
likely to ensure its reception. Here he will have to deal first with 
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the understanding, endeavouring to clear away much nebulous 
matter which, generated by defective teaching, by ignorance, 
or that strange moral perversity which belongs, more or less, 
to most men, frequently clouds the brightness of the Sun of 
Righteousness, or conceals Him altogether from the soul’s vision. 

Such a preacher will bear in mind that his work is to preach 
Christ, not Christianity—a personal Saviour, not a body of 
divinity. Having succeeded in awakening a sense of need, he 
will point out how the provision of God in Christ meets that 
need, and his efforts will be directed specially to the work of 
persuading men there and then to accept that provision, and cast 
themselves with simple faith on Christ Himself for personal 
pardon and salvation. He will seek to make it plain that the 
acceptance of the soul that trusts in Christ depends not ona 
text here and another there, but that it is involved in the 
very nature of the Atonement. On God’s side the attitude of 
forgiveness towards humanity has been already assumed. So 
far as His will and deed are concerned, all are alike the objects 
of His forgiving love, and on His side forgiveness is complete. 
When, therefore, the repentant soul complies with His appointed 
condition by exercising simple faith in that forgiveness, and 
resting in calm confidence on Him through whom it flows, he 
cannot escape forgiveness ; he not only is the subject of a deed 
of forgiveness, but he is himself forgiven. 

This is not, of course, the place nor the time to enter upon 
any discussion of the subject-matter with which the Gospel 
preacher has to deal. I have only called attention to what, as 
it seems to me, must ever be the central point of all such 
preaching. Instead of entering upon a more detailed con- 
sideration of the subjects that will have to be dealt with by the 
effective evangelist, let me lay stress upon one observation 
which may be of service to all of us, but more particularly to 
those younger brethren who have not as yet done much of this 
kind of work, and who, perhaps, almost shrink from it, because 
they are so unfamiliar with it. It is this, that the true school of 
the evangelist is experience, and his best manuals human hearts. 
It is in personal contact with individuals that we learn what 
their difficulties are, and are put in a position to meet them.. 
He who preaches so as to meet particular cases that have come 
under his observation will be almost sure to have some similar 
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cases in his audience, and in addressing one who is absent, he 
will probably be helping many who are present. That which 
ie has found to be of service to some with whom he has conversed, 
v.ill probably be helpful to many to whom he preaches, and 
objections which he has set at rest in their case will probably 
have occurred to others whom he has before him. 

Ere drawing this paper to a close I will mention serzatzm 
some of the special qualities which I think should distinguish 
evangelizing preachers, and to which I have not as yet particu- 
larly referred. 

Foremost among these I would place what I may call dvrect- 
ness, the faculty of hitting the nail on the head without any 
unnecessary flourishing of the hammer. Much strength, I am 
persuaded, is often wasted in fruitless beating the air for lack 
of this characteristic. An eloquent preacher will sometimes let 
his rhetoric run away with him, and will leave reverberations of 
sound on the ear rather than a spiritual impression on the 
heart. Surely it is well not to attempt to cover too wide a 
field, but to select some specific point, such as repentance, or 
the submission of the will, or the obedience of faith, and then 
to press it home with all definiteness of purpose, using great 
plainness of speech. 

Next to this I would place, as a most necessary concomitant, 
what I may call Aear¢t, I think I have observed the presence 
of this in all great evangelists, and the more we have of it the 
greater will be our power. It is of course a gift rather than 
an acquirement, yet we may do much to develop those qualities 
which go to form the characteristic,—quickness of sympathy, 
yearning love for souls, ardent desire to reach and benefit them, 
tenderness and pathos in what we say, manifested without 
affectation in our manner, and not unfrequently even in the 
very tones of our voice. These are features of true evange- 
lizing preaching which we cannot afford to dispense with ; and 
surely this is the truest eloquence, which I have heard well 
defined as the faculty of causing our own heart to flow into 
the hearts of others. 

Next I would place power of tllustration, which I notice has 
been possessed by every great preacher from our blessed Lord 
downwards, and which should be carefully cultivated and trained 
by those who seek to excel in this work. Such should be 
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* always on the look-out for lessons in nature and in life, and 
should be careful to keep ready to hand what they gain in this 
respect. A commonplace book filled with illustrations and 
anecdotes gathered in the midst of our work will be one of our 
greatest helps in working. Only let us see to it-that we do 
not overload our sermons with mere stories, lest haply these 
become the things conveyed, instead of the means of conveying 
the truth to the mind. 
The only other characteristic that I will speak of is xatural- 
ness. In evangelizing preaching much will always depend upon 
manner as well as upon matter, and a strained and affected 
manner, undue emphasis, or equally affected absence of emphasis, 
will alienate the sympathies of your hearers, and prevent you 
from reaching their hearts. You are most likely to do good to 
your congregation when you are yourself perfectly at ease, and 
are talking as naturally as you would in private conversation. 
But the power is from above, and in all our use of means 
this we need to bear constantly in mind, that it is not by might 
nor by power, but by the Spirit of God, that the work is to be 
done. Hence he will be most likely to do his work well who 
lives in the closest fellowship with God, and carries into the 
pulpit with him the fullest recognition of the Divine presence. 
He who speaks as the ancient prophets spoke, under the sense 
of a Divine influence, and knows that God is working with him, 
cannot but reach the hearts of his hearers. He may not succeed 
in winning them—the prophets did not always do so—but he 
fulfils his part, and whether they hear or whether they forbear, 
must know sooner or later that there has been a prophet among 
them. It is well that we who preach the Gospel should be from 
time to time forcibly reminded how much our power with others 
must depend upon our own inner life. When that is flowing 
with a deep strong tide within, others will feel the influence of 
it; when that is shallow and feeble, the best of preaching will 
soon be no better than sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, 
Only as God speaks to us can we speak with the true power 
that should be ours, and just in so far as He lives in us and 
speaks through us, our work will tell. There will be less of mere 
factitious excitement, less of human display, but more of the 
power of God, and therefore more of that work which is done for 
eternity ; for “I know that what God doeth it shall be for ever.” 
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Outlines of Sermons from the 
Church's Serbices. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


July 25th. 
St. Games the Apostle. 
Ep. Acts xi. 27—xii. 3. Gos. Matt. xx. 20. Pss. CXix. 33—104. 


Less. 2 Kings i. 1—16; Luke ix. 51—57; Jer. xxvi. 8—16; Matt. xiii. 1—24. 


THE, RESULT OF FIGHTING AGAINST GOD. 


BY THE REV. JOHN W. MILLS, M.A., RECTOR OF SAINT LAWRENCE, ESSEX, 
AND DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 


2 KINGS i. 9.—“‘ Thou man of God, the king hath said, Come down.” 


I. The worship of false gods brings earthly punishment on the offender. 

In this narrative we learn that Ahaziah’s accident (from treading on an 
unsafe lattice-floor in his chamber) was pronounced by God (ver. 4) to be 
fatal, because he had sent to inquire of an idol. 

So it is now. False gods are worshipped still—ambition, money, 
reputation, eminence, etc. [1]. Jehovah is a “jealous God,” and those 
who by their daily lives worship these are punished by the loss of com- 
fort, peace, sleep, friends, happiness, etc. (cf. the second commandment 
and Acts ix. 5) [2]. 


Il. Wicked men are led on by their evil passions to oppose what they 
know to be divine. 

Ahaziah had doubtless seen Elijah at his father’s court. He could 
not forget the prophet’s power over Baal at Mount Carmel, or the truth 
of his prophecies about his father’s and mother’s death. In fact he con- 
fessed it by calling him a “man of God.” And yet, in spite of all his 
past experience, he deliberately and foolishly, like his mother (1 Kings 
-xix. 2), endeavours to seize him; nor is his madness stopped by the 
destruction of the first two captains with their soldiers [3]. 

It is true still. Drunkards, Sabbath-breakers, swearers, liars, etc., 
know perfectly well that they are resisting a commandment of God; 
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their past experience reminds them of God’s power against such sins ; 
and yet how often they oppose His ministers when, in performance of 
their duty, they warn them, “ Prepare to meet thy God.” 


III. Those who actively, either for themselves or for others, use force 
against God’s messengers, invariably suffer for it, while God often over- 
rules such actions for Fis own glory. 

The two captains and their hundred soldiers fell victims to their own 
and the king’s presumption. God would fain have them know of what 
sort the Deity was whom the king had ignored. 

So itis now. The violation of God’s ordinances, and affronts offered 
to His ministers, result in punishment being inflicted sooner or later 
(cf. the cases of Ahab and Jezebel, etc.). And God’s glory is often 
thereby manifested. In this case, Elijah went into the king’s presence, 
and simply reiterated his previous message. No danger befell him, and 
the king appears to have received his doom as inevitable [4]. 


IV. Zhe only way to overcome our Elijah (cf. Matt. xi. t2) 2s by attack- 
ing Lim on our knees [5]. 

The third captain brought Elijah down the hill, but it was because he 
used the battery of entreaty [6]. 

It is so with our God. “ There is nothing to be gotten from Him by 
a strong hand—anything by suit” (Bp. Hall). And if God will listen to 
the language of prayer, and come down from the mountain-heights of 
heaven to save the suppliant’s life, and pronounce sentence on the 
wicked, shall His ministers hesitate (when entreated, not forced) to go 
where the devil holds his court, whether in heathen lands abroad, or 
dens of iniquity at home? He may threaten our lives, and endeavour 
to destroy us; but we are safe—safe as Elijah was in the presence of 
Ahaziah. 

In this “ spirit”? (Mark ix. 55, but omitted in revised version) we should 
meet opposition of all kinds, for it is ours, as it was our Saviour’s, “ not 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them” (cf. 2 Kings vi. 16, 17). 
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July 31st. 
Dhe Sebenth Sunday after Crimty. 


£p. Rom, vi. 19. Gos. Mark viii. 1. Pss. cxliv—cl. 
Less, 1 Chron. xxi.; Rom. i.; 1 Chron. xxii. or xxviii. I—21; Matt. xvi. I—24. 


WORK FOR GOD. 


BY THE REV. W. SAUMAREZ SMITH, B.D., HONORARY CANON OF CHESTER, 
PRINCIPAL OF ST. AIDAN’S COLLEGE, BIRKENHEAD. 


1 CHRON. xxii. 16.— Arise therefore, and be doing, and the Lord be with thee.” 


THESE words are part of an earnest and stirring exhortation from David 
to his son Solomon, in which he commends to his successor the work of 
“building a house for the Lord God of Israel.” Solomon, ‘‘ the man of 
rest ” (ver. 9), is typical of “the Prince of Peace,” who, in the highest 
and most spiritual sense, ‘‘builds the temple of the Lord.” (See Zech. 
Vi. £2, 13.) 

And now all Christ’s people are called to take part in the great work 
of constructing the Church. (See the figure of “building” employed in 
1 Cor. iii. 10, etc.; Eph. ii. 2o—22; 1 Peter il. 5 ; Jude 20.) 

For this work, as in Solomon’s case, opportunities are given, effort is 
required, and success is promised [7]. 


I. Opportunities given. 

There is abundance and variety of materials ready to hand, laid up 
for use. 

Our peculiar circumstances, our varied faculties (comp. parable of 
talents), our different sorts, and diverse range, of influence. Some seem 
more, some less, important. Gold, silver, iron, brass, all needed. All 
to be fitted in according to the Architect’s plan [8]. 

II. Effort required. 

“‘ Arise and do.” God’s presence and God’s promise not intended 
to make us listless or lazy ; but to stir us to work, and to make us brave 
to do and suffer. The man who buries even ome talent is not only a 
useless servant ; he is thankless and rebellious [9] [10] [11]. 

And ad had their work. The hewers and masons, as well as the more 
skilled artizans, and the king himself [12] [13]. 

Thus individual effort required. And this effort should be hearty 
and persevering [14]. 

III. Success promised. 


“The good hand of God upon us” (see Ps. xc. 17). If God has 
prepared the way, will He not prosper the work ? 
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_ His will is our sanctification, and that all should come to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

He will be wzth us. Remember the Saviour’s promise to His 
people, Matt. xxviii. 20 (“all the days”). And if God be with us and 
in us by His Spirit, we need not fear any dangers or foes (Neh. ii. 20). 

A solemn question for each of us who profess to be Christ’s disciples, 
Are we doing our part in building the temple of the Lord ? 

“* Sing, pray, and swerve not from His ways, 
But do thine own part faithfully ; 
Trust His rich promises of grace, 
So shall they be fulfilled in thee : 


God never yet forsook at need 
The soul that trusted Him indeed.” 


August 7th. 
The Gighth Sunday utter Trinity. 


Zp. Rom, viii. 12. Gos. Matt. vii. 15. PsS, XXXV.— XXXVil. 
Less. 1 Chron. xxix. 9—29; Rom vii.; 2 Chron. i. or 1 Kings iii.; Matt. xx. 17. 


A KING’S OBEDIENCE TO A DIVINE COMMAND. 


BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK. 


1 KINGS iii. 5.—‘‘ Ask what I shall give thee.” 


I. Introduction. 

1. The object of this sketch is to show that God’s word spoken to 
particular persons is on that account of particular and personal appli- 
cation ; but also, for the reason given in 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, is of more 
general applicability. 

2. Circumstances, experiences, pleasures, troubles, necessities, etc., 
vary with different persons, positions, ages, periods of time, etc. ; in the 
Church of God are many grades (Eph. iv. 11—16), but each individual 
possessed of body, mind, and soul ; each with peculiar needs ; all inti- 
mately related by our conditions and necessities to one Father, one 
Saviour, and one Holy Spirit (Eph. iv. 4—7). 

3. The subject of the text sets before us God Himself speaking in 
His own way and time. 

Relate briefly Solomon’s history and character; young, thoughtful, 
and of pious inclinations ; a marked contrast to Absalom. 

The text contains five distinct ideas. 
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I. The condition of receiving, “Ask” [15]. 

1. General principle, applicable from a king to a beggar ; viz., “‘ What 
is worth having is worth asking for.” In the Bible, “asking” is vari- 
ously expressed by “ beseeching,” ‘‘ begging,” “ seeking,” “crying,” etc. 
(give examples), yet all comprehended in the word “ask.” 

2. To Solomon, Though a king, yet put on a level with the meanest 
subject. (See also vice versé in 1 Sam. il. 7, 8) [16]. 

3. Ourselves. If we would receive, we must ask. (Cf. John xiv. 13 
with xvi. 24 and 1 John v. 14, 15) [17]. 


iT.>The Gift; “What?” 

1. General principle, Gifts may be useful, etc. The best gifts 
measure the greatest necessities. To ask “what?” implies ‘‘ what do 
you need?” [18]. 

2. Zo Solomon. That word “what” was understood in a very 
comprehensive manner, and yet as being very definite. Solomon’s needs 
as a king were many and varied. 

3. Ourselves. We have one comprehensive model prayer in Matt. vi. 
8—13. Particular requests are, however, very frequent in Holy Writ. 

Ill, The Giver, “1.” 

1, General relation of God to all is manifest in the works of creation 
as well as in redemption (Matt. v. 45; Jamesi. 17). All Divine gifts 
bear His impress without limitation. 

2. Zo Solomon. ‘The Giver was the God of Abraham, of Isaac, of 
Jacob, and of David. 

3. To ourselves. He is the same God. Happy is he who can say 
Ps, xlvi. 1x and cxlvi. 5. 

Ty. The act of giving. “Shall give.” 

Observe, it is not may give, involving a possibility ; but shad/ give, inti- 
mating certainty. 

1, General principle. God’s promises are assurances to the heart of 
faith, though they be fulfilled in His own time and manner. 

2. Zo Solomon. His faith received the message, and left no room for 
doubt. 

3. To ourselves, Past and present metcies are grounds for assurance 
of future support ; hence Ps. xxiii. 6 (cf. 2 Cor. i. 20, etc.). 


V.. The recipient, “Thee.” 
1. Zo Solomon. As a king, everything subject to him (Eccl. ii. r—r1), 
yet he wanted something better, and God was ready to supply all. 


2. Zo ourselves, who are perpetual pensioners, Phil. iv. 19, etc., is 
refreshing. 
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VI. The result and application. 

1. Solomon asked in accordance with the Divine will (1 Kings iii. ro). 
Much he might have asked for (ver. 11), but he asked for blessings of a 
high order, and received them. Also receiving at the same time a con- 
ditional life-promise (ver. 13, 14). 

LVote.—Solomon’s request may be looked at in the light of Prov. vii, 
Vill., and ix. 

2. Our necessities are as special as were Solomon’s. 

Therefore our requests should be as definite as his. 

And God has promised specific answers through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


August 14th. 
Dhe Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 


Lip. TiCor x. Ts Gos. Luke xvi. I. Pss, 1xxi,—lxxiv. 
Less, 1 Kings x. 1—25; Rom. xi. 25; 1 Kings xi. 1—15, orxi. 26; Matt. xxiv. I—29 


WORLDLY AIMS AND METHODS CONTRASTED WITH 
HEAVENLY. 


BY THE REY. C. S. BUTLER, M.A., HEAD MASTER OF ARCHBISHOP 
HOLGATE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HEMSWORTH. 


LUKE xvi. 8.—‘‘ The children of this world are in their generation wiser than the 

children of light” (‘‘ for their own generation’ —REVISED VERSION). 
OTHER parables profitable for doctrine and instruction, this eminently 
for reproof and correction (2 Tim. ii. 16). It was addressed to 
disciples, and implies a contrast, not only of principles, but of wisdom in 
practising them. 

I. Position and aim of children of the world, of darkness. Sum total 
of their good things limited (1) by space to this small planet, and a 
small part of it, (2) by time to such portion of human life as remains 
after deducting hours of pain, weariness, satiety, sleep. They seek 
things that perish in the using—husks at best, compared with the 
children’s bread. ‘They apply their wisdom to interests of one short 
lifetime («is rv yeveay TH éovtav). 

Il. Position and aim of children of light. Enlightened from above 
now partially, hereafter perfectly ; in God’s light shall they see light. Sons 
of God, cleansed from sin by Christ’s blood, being sanctified by His 
Spirit, heirs of eternal glory, having the promise of this life and of that 
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which is to come All things are theirs (1 Cor. iii. 22). Their joys 
without end or satiety—too great for imagination, for utterance. Their 
wisdom applied to interests reaching through all the progressive dispen- 
sations of eternity (eis rovs aidvas tov alévev). How zealous, earnest, 
diligent, laborious, should we expect men with such a prospect to 
be! 

III. Yet Christ Himself awards the palm for zeal, diligence, wisdom, 
to the worldly wise, to the shame of the wise unto salvation. They 
“take more pains to win earth than Christians to win heaven.” Child 
of the world, like the man in Interpreter’s house [x9], disregarding the 
crown, carefully raking straws and dust. Child of light desires the 
crown, approaches to receive it, not with the fixed attention shown by 
the other; but slowly, hesitatingly, languidly, with wandering gaze, 
uncertain steps. 

IV. “My brethren, these things ought not so to be.” This the point 
of the parable. The steward an example to us, because he (1) wastes 
no time in useless regrets; (2) has a well-defined purpose in view; 
(3) provides for the future; (4) uses present opportunities well ; 
(5) skilfully adapts means to ends [20]. 

V. We are then to exercise in our heavenly calling qualities which 
succeed in worldly things. The language of the New Testament 
frequently implies this. For example— 

1. The first followers of Christ were commended for a kind of in- 

tense earnestness that carried all before it (Biacrat dprafovow, Matt. 
xi. 12) [2r]. 

2. Ambition a great element of success in winning riches, power, 
fame. Ambitious men covet best of good things, not meaner things. 

“Covet earnestly ({pAovre) the best gifts,” says St. Paul. Are we 
ambitious enough, dissatisfied with present measure of grace, knowledge, 
usefulness, and seeking to add more? (2 Pet. i. 5.) 

3- Emulation calls forth men’s energies in race for the world’s prizes, 
and this too often leads to fraud, sharp practices, adulteration, etc. Yet 
we are to be animated by its spirit of eagerness ; although prizes for all, 
no competition in Christian race. “Strive (dywvifeobe) to enter in at 
the strait gate” (Luke xiii. 24). 

4. Promptness, decision, firmness, coolness, contribute to success in 
the world. These are manly qualities. Then let Christians practise 
them (dvdpigeoGe, xparaotabe, 1 Cor. xvi. 13); no paltering with sin, 
tempation, false doctrine, etc. [22] [23] [24]. 

5. Importunity, undaunted by repulses, often succeeds. The unjust 
judge granted the widow’s petition (ui Srwmdfy pe; metaphor taken 
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from boxer striking again and again in the same spot). On this 
Christ founded a rule of prayer, and St. Paul of disciplining the body 
(Sramdlo pov 75 cpa, 1 Cor. ix. 27). 

6. How many fortunes made by carefully watching the markets, 
calculating fluctuations, losing no chance, buying and selling at the 
most advantageous moment! So carefully should we trade with talents, 
time, opportunities of doing or gaining good (dkpyBas mepuraretre— 
eEayopolouevor, Eph. v. 15, 16) [25], especially using wealth so as to win 
friends among the poor and needy, and carry forward to our account 
in heaven spiritual gain obtained by a righteous use of that very mammon 
which the worldling turns to unrighteous uses. 

VI. Thus should we learn lessons from the world’s school, like David 
used Goliath’s sword for better purposes (1 Sam. xxi. 9). Above all, 
consciousness of our shortcomings should send us to the one source of 
grace and strength. So, when discharged from earthly stewardship, shall 
we be welcomed into God’s “ eternal tabernacles.” 


August 21st. 


The Tenth Sunday utter Trinity. 


ip ata Core Xitel. Gos. Luke xix. 41. Pss. cv.—cvi. 
Less, 1 Kings xii; 1 Cor i. 26 and ii.; 1 Kings xiii. or xvii.; Matt. xxvii. I—27. 


THE DISOBEDIENT PROPHET. 
BY THE REV. J. E. SAMPSON, VICAR OF BARROW-ON-HUMBER. 
1 KINGs xiii. 7, 15.—‘‘ Come home with me.” 


THE speaker in verse 7 is a king, in verse 15 a prophet. The man 
spoken to is “a man of God,” yet “disobedient to the word of the 
Lord” (ver. 26). His name not recorded; it matters not—it is written 
in heaven. A man of God is not a perfect man; only Christ is that: 
against all God’s servant’s men see the charge of sin, though God sees 
it not; gzace solves the mystery. 


I. The man of God stands. 

The king said, “Come home with me.” That king was Jeroboam ; 
trace his history. Notice the revolt of the ten tribes, and the policy of 
the king in setting up the golden calves. He could not prevent worship, 
so he changes its form. The day came when this change was to be 
inaugurated, A grand, pompous spectacle the king taking the lead. 
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A plain man appears, denounces the altar in the name of the Lord. 
The king cries, ‘‘ Lay hold of him;” but the king’s arm is paralysed, 
and only restored by the man of God. 

Then Jeroboam says, “‘Come home with me,” but the man boldly refuses 
the feast and the fee. Notice the ground of this refusal: not “ other- 
wise engaged,” “ pressing business,” but the word of the Lord. ‘That his 
guide. 

The man might have thought this a grand opportunity of doing good 
to the king. But we may not step out of the way of plain duty for even 
that. Opportunities are not necessarily indications of God’s will. God's 
Word our one guide: all must be forsaken for that (ver. 8, 9). 


II. The man of God falls. 

“There dwelt an old prophet in Bethel” (ver. 11) [26]. The old 
prophet says, “Come home with me.” The man of God refuses, pleading 
still the word of the Lord. Happy are we when guided only by the 
Bible. 

But if our adversary cannot draw us into his ground, he will meet us 
on our own (2 Cor. xi. 14, 15). ,He is a deceiver (Rev. xii. 9). Our 
most dangerous opponents are religious. ‘Zam as thou art” (ver. 18). 
Very plausible ; he was venerable, a prophet, declared a message as from 
God. The man of God yielded, fé//. 

The very same is going on now. Open idolatry, worldliness, fail to 
allure. The danger is “among you” (2 Pet. ii, 1, 2) [27]. The distinct 
Scripture standing of the Church is forsaken. Godliness mingles with 
worldliness, truth with error; error becomes only another side of truth. 
The old prophet, by his specious religious services, says, I am as thou 
art; the man of God yields and falls. “ They have forsaken the word 
of the Lord, and what wisdom is in them?” (Jer. viii. 9.) 


Conclusion.—There is one standard by which all doctrine, worship, 
living, and doing must be tried—the Word of God (Rom. xvi. 17, 18; 
1 John iv. r—6; collect for St. Peter’s Day). 
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August 24th. 
St. Durtholomety the Apostle. 


Lp. Acts v. 12. Gos. Luke xxii. 24, Pss, CXvi.—cxix. 32. 
Less, Gen. xxviii, 1o—18 ; 1 Cor. iv. 18 and v.; Deut. xviii. 15 ; Matt. xxviii. 


CALLED TO BE A SAINT. 
BY THE REV. W. E. LIGHT, M.A., RECTOR OF ST. JAMES, DOVER. 


JOHN i. 46.— Come and see.” 


No history so interesting as that of the soul. The Bible is the book of 
the soul. Much of it is written in the form of a biography of a personal 
religious life. In this chapter we have an account of several of our 
Lord’s earliest disciples, who were afterwards Apostles, First, Andrew 
and John (35—40). Then Andrew brings Simon Peter (41, 42). Peter 
and Andrew belonged to Bethsaida, the city of PAzlip (43, 44). It was 
probably at the suggestion of the two brothers that Jesus went into 
Galilee to find Philip. And Philip finds Vathanae/ of Cana (xxi. 2, the 
only other place where he is mentioned). What a beautiful chain! 
Nathanael is in all probability the same as Bartholomew, ze., son of 
Tolmai; cf. Simon-Bar-joza and Bar-timeeus, son of Timzeus—Joses 
Barnabas (Acts iv. 36), and Bar-jesus (Acts xiii. 6, etc.) See Dean Alford 
in Smith’s Dictionary, and observe how Philip is associated with Bartho- 
lomew in the list of Apostles. Assuming this identity—a suitable and 
interesting subject for our meditations. Learn— 

1. By what various means souls are led to Christ. 

In this case are some peculiar difficulties, and some special advan- 
tages. Prejudice and sincerity are often in same character. Let us 
see how to deal with such opportunities. 

(1) Bring scriptural evidence. ‘Of whom Moses, etc., did write.” 

It is clear that this was known by some, as our Lord afterwards taught 
(John v. 39; Luke xxiv. 27, 44; cf. 1 Peter i. 10, 11). 

(2) Avoid popular errors. “Jesus of Wazareth, son of Joseph.” 

‘The mistakes of preachers often give rise to prejudices of hearers ” 
(Matt. Henry). 

(3) Meet prejudice by experience. ‘“ Can any good, etc.? Come and 
see.” Do not argue. This is not a question of wit or logic, but of 
fact and truth. “An ounce of experience is worth a ton of logic.” 
Five minutes’ personal acquaintance with the truth will overthrow the 
prejudice of years. ‘Come and see” is a Divine clenching argument 
(Rev. vi. 1, 3, 5, 73 xxii. 17). Cf. our Lord (ver. 39), and the angel 


(Matt. xxviii. 6). 
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2. How intimate the knowledge Jesus has of all His people! Omni- 
scient—trieth and knoweth the heart. Omniscience is an attribute of 
Divinity (2 Chron. vi. 30; John ii. 24, 25; Rev. ii. 23). 

(1) Knew the general character of Nathanael (or Bartholomew). 
“ Israelite indeed ”—genuine, true, sincere, that is, perfect (see Pss. xv. 
and xxxii.. Rom. ii. 28). Is this true of us? Can the Lord Jesus say 
this now of you? 

(2) Knows all our most secret thoughts, and their minutest particulars. 
‘“‘ When thou wast under the fig tree,” perhaps with Philip (Zech. ii. 
10), perhaps in prayer (see generally 1 Kings iv. 25, Micah iv. 4). So 
Christ knows your thoughts and ways, and all the secret movements 
of your soul. The comfort and strength of this to the sincere and 
devout, the misery and terror to the hypocrite and ungodly. Observe 
how our Lord appeals to conscience, etc., as with Samaritan woman. 

3. Blessed intercourse between believer and Christ. The Christian’s 
testimony to Jesus. Christ’s promises to him. 

(4) Nathanael’s confession was full and hearty; no stint; he was 
thoroughly convinced and satisfied (cf. Peter, Matt. xvi). What is 
your confession? ‘What think ye of Christ ?” 

(2) Our Lord’s gracious acceptance. His satisfaction, welcome, 
promise. So it is always. For every word of faithful testimony He gives 
ten of loving encouragement. 

i. “See greater things ;” “ gives more grace.” 

ii. ‘‘ Verily, verily (solemn formula only given by St. John) I say unto 
you (all), ye shall see heaven opened,” etc., reference to Jacob’s vision, 
and its true interpretation. This literally fulfilled to John in the book 
of Revelation, meaning free intercourse between God and man through 
Christ, and an uninterrupted ministry of angels. Observe “Son of 
man” by our Lord, as compared with Nathanael’s ‘‘ Son of God.” 

Have you seen heaven opened? Stephen did (Acts vii.). If you 
confess Christ before men, He will open heaven to you. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible, 


1. The world and its deceptive nature.—It is said there is a 
fiery light which appears in marshy places, floating just above the surface 
of the earth, so volatile in its nature that the least breath moves it, and 
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consequently those who rush towards it most eagerly create a current 
‘of air which drives it from them, and it thus leads them on to miry 
places for their destruction; while, if they would quietly sit down, it 
might float near them, or rest upon them when there was no agitation 
in the atmosphere to repel it. So is it with the great things of this 
world ; they often fly from the face of those who pant most anxiously in 
the chase of them; they frequently rest upon those who reach after 
them with calm and persevering industry. Lewis. 


2. Worship in its reflective influence. 
First worship God: he that forgets to pray 
Bids not himself good-morrow nor good-day. 
Randolph. 


3. Self-condemnation.—He that is graceless in a day of grace will 
be speechless in a day of judgment. Mead. 


4. The heart, how hardened.—Angelo Mario, a Jesuit librarian 
at the Vatican, made the discovery many years ago, that some of the 
ancient MSS. had more than one layer of writing upon them. By 
certain chemical experiments he succeeded in making legible the ancient 
writing. Archbishop Whately has suggested the theory, now generally 
admitted, that this was done on account of the expensiveness or scarcity 
of parchment in the middle ages. De Quincy, in his ‘‘ Confessions,” 
has given us a chapter on the subject, applying it to signify different 
layers of thought and emotion that have at different times passed over 
the heart, and become apparently covered over completely with some 
other. So is it with the hardened sinner. How many a layer of con- 
viction after conviction and partial reformations has he known, yet still 
how thick a case covers his hardened heart ! 


5. Humility, its necessity.—You lie nearest to the river of life 
when you bend to it. You cannot drink but as you stoop. 
Evans. 

6. Jesus, the heart’s key.—A lock was shown to Gotthold con- 
structed of rings, which were severally inscribed with certain letters, and 
could be turned round until the letters represented the name “ Jesus.” 
It was only when the rings were disposed in this manner that the lock 
could be opened. ‘The invention pleased him beyond measure, and he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh that I could put such a lock .as this upon my heart!” 
Our hearts are already locked, no doubt, but generally with a lock of 
quite another kind. Many need only to hear the words, “ gain,” 
“ honour,” “ pleasure,” “ riches,” ‘‘revenge,” and their heart opens in a 
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moment; whereas to the Saviour and to His holy name it continues 
shut. 


7. Opportunity, its importance.—Opportunities are importuni- 
ties. They are like flowers that fade at night; seize them, therefore, while 
they last. 


8. Work, how ennobled. 

All may of Thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean, 

Which, with this tincture, “for Zhy sake,” 
Will not grow bright and clean. 
This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold ; 

For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be sold. George Herbert. 


g. Giving, the duty of.—Ye great men, spend not all your time in 
building castles in the air, or houses on the sand; but set your hands 
and purses to the building of the porches of Bethesda. It is a shame 
for a rich Christian to be like a Christmas-box, that receives all, and 
nothing can be got out tillit be broken in pieces; or like unto a drowning 
man’s hand, that holds whatsoever it gets. ‘‘To do good, and to dis- 
tribute, forget not; for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 

Bp. Hall. 


1o. Christian character more than negative.—lIt is not good 
husbandry that keeps the plough going so that no weeds can grow, nor 
anything else. Good husbandry keeps down the weeds, to be sure, but 
does it for the sake of letting corn grow. And there must be a positive 
crop developed of virtue before all the conditions of religion are fulfilled. 
No man can have a manly Christian character who is merely reserved, 
restrictive, conservative ; who avoids evil, but does not produce much 
positive good. HH. W. Beecher. 


11. Opportunity lost. 
A thousand years a poor man watched 
Before the gate of Paradise ; 
But while one little nap he snatched, 
It oped and shut. Ah! was he wise? 
Oriental, translated by W. R. Alger. 


12, Work, modern dignity.—Modern majesty consists in work. 
What a man can do is his greatest ornament, and he always consults 
his dignity by doing it. Carlyle. 
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13. Work for all Christians.—Weep with them that weep, if 
you cannot relieve them. Bestow personal service, if you cannot give 
gold. ‘Teach children, if you be not competent as an instructor of men. 
Be a support to the household, if you are not able to become a pillar of 
the state. Bea lamp in the chamber, if you cannot be a star in the sky. 
Gladden the circle of home, if it transcend your powers to illumine the 
town. ‘Talk to the few, if you have no vocation to preach to the crowd. 

S. Coley. 


14. Painstaking, its result.—In the museum at Rotterdam is 
the first piece painted by the renowned Rembrandt. It is rough, 
without marks of genius or skill, and uninteresting, except to show that 
he began as low down as the lowest. In the same gallery is the master- 
piece of the artist, counted of immense value. What years of patient 
study and practice intervene between the two pieces! If all have not 
genius, all have the power to work; and this is greater than genius. 


15. Prayer, its necessity.—If He prayed who was without sin, 
how much more it becometh a sinner to pray ! St. Cyprian. 


16. Humility an essential grace.— The London Times,” in 
recording petitions presented to the House of Lords, remarked of one, 
that it was rejected on the ground of an omission—after all, but a simple 
one; the word “ humble” was left out. Say how many petitions to a 
higher tribunal are rejected for lack, not perhaps of humility of the 
words employed, but in the heart of the individual employing them. 

Biblical Treasury. 


17. Prayer, boldness in.—When thou standest before His gate, 
knock loudly and boldly, not as a beggar knocks, but as one who 
belongs to the house; not as a vagabond, who is afraid of the police, 
but as a friend and an intimate. acquaintance ; not as one who is 
apprehensive of being troublesome, or of coming at an improper time, 
but of a guest who may rest assured of a hearty welcome. 

Dr. F. W. Krummacher. 


18. Prayer and practice.—When we pray for any virtue, we 
should cultivate the virtue as well as pray for it: the form of your 
prayers should be the rule of your life; every petition to God is a 
precept to man. Look not, therefore, upon your prayers as a short 
method of duty and salvation only, but as a perpetual monition of 
duty ; by what we require of God we see what He requires of us. 

Jeremy Tavlor. 
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19. Blindness of the worldling.—The Interpreter has them first 
into a room where was a man that could look no way but downwards, 
with a muck-rake in his hand. There stood also one over him with a 
celestial crown in his hand, and proffered him that crown for his muck- 
rike ; but the man did neither look up nor regard, but raked to himself 
the straw and small sticks, and the dust of the floor. Then said Chris- 
tiana, I persuade myself that I know somewhat the meaning of this ; for 
this is the figure of a man of this world; is it not, good sir? Thou hast 
said right, said he. Bunyan. 


20. Ridicule disarmed.—Admiral Colpoys, who rose to his high 
situation as the effect of his meritorious exertions, used to be fond of 
relating that on first leaving an humble lodging to join his ship as 
a midshipman, his landlady presented him with a Bible and a guinea, 
saying, “God bless you, and prosper you, my lad ; and as long as you 
live, never suffer yourself to be laughed out of your money or your 
prayers.” 


21. Christians like fishermen.—What Cecil says of a minister 
is in measure true of all Christians: “He is a fisherman, and the 
fisherman must fit himself to his employment. If some fish will bite 
only by day, he must fish by day ; if others will bite only by moonlight, 
he must try for them by moonlight.” Power. 


22. Family worship with George IV.—When George IV. was 
in Ireland, He told Lord Roden that on a particular morning he was 
coming to breakfast with him. He accordingly came, and bringing with 
him two or three of the nobility, happened to arrive just as his lord- 
ship and family assembled for domestic worship. Lord Roden, being 
told his guest had arrived, went to the door, and met him with 
every expression of respect, and seated him and the gentlemen that 
accompanied him in his parlour. He then turned to the king, and 
said, “Your Majesty will not doubt that I feel highly honoured by 
this visit; but there is a duty which I have not yet discharged this 
morning, which I owe to the King of kings—that of performing 
domestic worship—and your Majesty will be kind enough to excuse 
me while I retire with my household and attend to it.” “Certainly,” 
replied the king, “but I am going with you;” and immediately rose, 
and followed him into the hall, where the family were assembled, 
and taking his station in an old armchair, remained during the 
family devotions. 


23. Boldness, a ministerial gift.—A minister without boldness 
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is like a smooth file, a knife without an edge, a sentinel that is afraid 
to let off his gun. If men will be bold to sin, ministers must be bold 
to reprove. Gurnall. 


24. Confessing Christ.—When the late Commander Foote was in 
Siam, he had, upon one occasion, the king on board his vessel as a 
guest. Like a Christian man, as he was, he did not hesitate in the 
royal presence to ask a blessing as the guests took their places at the 
table. ‘ Why, that is just as the missionaries do,” remarked the king, 
with some surprise. ‘‘ Yes,” answered the heroic sailor, “and I ama 
missionary too.” 


25. Christian, the world’s lighthouse.—A traveller, once visit- 
ing a lighthouse at Calais, said to the keeper, “ But what if one of your 
lights should go out at night?” ‘ Never—impossible!” he cried. 
“Sir, yonder are ships sailing to all parts of the world. If to-night one 
of my burners were out, in six months I should hear from America or 
India, saying that on such a night the lights at Calais lighthouse gave 
no warning, and some vessel had been wrecked. Ah, sir! sometimes I 
feel, when I look upon my lights, as if the eyes of the whole world were 
fixed upon me. Go out! burn dim! Never! Impossible!” 

With how much dignity can enthusiasm invest the humblest occu- 
pation! Yet what a lesson to the Christian! It is no romance which 
makes the Christian a spiritual lighthouse for the world, with the eyes of 
the whole world upon him. Let, then, his light be full and bright and 
clear. The moment he neglects it, and leaves his lamps untrimmed, 
some poor soul, struggling amid the waves of temptation, for lack of it 
may be dashed upon the rocks of destruction. Anon. 


26. Spring without harvest.—Prophecy does not always pre- 
suppose sanctification. Many a one hath had visions from God, who 
shall never enjoy the vision of God. A little holiness is worth much 
illumination. Bishop Hall, 


27. Temptation, its teaching.—Where we are most tempted, 
know that there is some special grace to be kept or lost. A thief will 
not hanker after an empty chest; but if he knows where jewels or trea- 
sure is, he will haunt there. Jeremy Taylor. 


31. Christ, nearness to.—Too many only see Christ in a book, 
as we see places in a map; but to come nigh, to enjoy Him, this is 
delightful and saving. Rutherford. 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
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Wal: 


WILLIAM AUGUSTINE BERNARD JOHNSON. WEST 
AFRICA. 1816—1823. 


THE name that stands at the head of this paper is not so well 
known as those which have preceded it in these sketches ; but 
it has no less a title to a place beside them, and deserves to be 
better known, both on account of the personal character of the 
man that bore it, and of the marvellous work which he was per- 
mitted to accomplish. 

The same year that saw Williams going forth to Polynesia 
beheld Johnson going forth to Western Africa. The fields 
were in many respects utterly unlike, and the characteristics of 
the men were widely different. The isles of the Pacific, not- 
withstanding all their beauty and fertility, were inhabited by 
races distinguished for their vice and ferocity ; they needed a 
conqueror and a civilizer, and they found one in Williams. 
Africa, darkened by devil-worship, and crushed and _ brutalized 
by the slave-trade, required an emancipator and a “son of 
consolation,” and she found both in Johnson. Each was admi- 
rably suited for the work which God had given him to do; and 
though the former laboured for more than twenty years, and the 
latter for less than seven, the successes which they individually 
achieved will endure comparison. 

Johnson was by birth a Hanoverian, and had been for a 
few years in a German counting-house ; but when the call to 
missionaty labour reached him at the age of twenty-eight, he 
filled the very humble position of workman in a sugar-refiner’s 
at Whitechapel in London. The story of his own conversicn, 
which had happened three years before, was a remarkable one. 
It was war-time ; his wages were scanty; provisions were dear ; 
his wife and himself were on the brink of starvation ; and the 
poor labourer was brought down to the very verge of despair. He 
had come home one evening utterly hopeless, and with scarcely 
raiment to cover him; there was no food in the house; his 
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wife was weeping ; he threw himself upon the bed beside her, 
and tossed to and fro in an agony of woe—“No friend to go to.” 
“What to do I did not know.” 

Just then the remembrance of a verse which he had learned 
when only eight years old flashed across his mind. It had 
been impressed upon him in a curious way. The schoolmaster 
expected every child to repeat on Monday morning some 
portion of the sermon which had been preached on the previous 
Sunday. On one occasion the only part that William Johnson 
could remember was the verse, “ Call upon Me in the day of 
trouble, I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me.” As it 
was only a text, the schoolmaster did not consider it sufficient, 
and expressed his dissatisfaction with his young pupil. This 
grieved the boy exceedingly, but it had the effect of impressing 
the passage indelibly upon his mind. And so in the anguish 
of his soul that verse came back to the despairing man. “Call 
upon Me!” But will He hear me if I call? Have I not 
sinned against Him? Oh, what shall I do! no worldly pros- 
pects, and an angry God!” He passed a wretched night ; 
went early to his work; came back to his home at what to 
other men was breakfast-hour, but came, because to stay behind 
would only have awakened suspicion as to his misery. His 
wife met him at the door with a joyous smile; she had 
obtained unexpected employment, and wages in advance, and 
his breakfast was ready. “ My feelings at that moment,” he 
afterwards wrote, “I cannot well express. The greatest sinner 
in the world, and God so merciful!” He remembered that 
there was an evening service in the German church at the 
Savoy, and: he resolved to go to it. A Moravian missionary 
preached, and that sermon brought him to Christ. 

From that moment he longed to bring others to the Saviour. 
His wife was the first object of his solicitude, and though at 
first she resisted his endeavours and entreaties, she was even- 
tually given to his prayers, and afterwards became his devoted 
helper in the missionary field. He attended Bible and mis- 
sionary meetings, and on one occasion was present when three 
young men were dismissed to their distant field of labour. As 
one of these opened his heart and told how he had been led 
to think of engaging in missionary work, Johnson’s heart was 
stirred : he thought of the misery of the heathen; of all that 
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_ Christ had done for himself, and he felt as if he too must go. 
His own words are remarkable. “These were my feelings that 
night: I was drowned in tears; I turned myself to the wall, 
and gave free course to the feelings of my heart. In this state 
was my mind for some time. Oh, if I could but go! here am 
I, O Lord, send me.” There were, however, many difficulties 
in the way, and he tried to quench the new-born desire. This 
led to coldness and darkness and carelessness. Another 
address from the pulpit aroused him. “Are any of you in 
darkness,” said the preacher, “examine yourselves ; for some- 
thing is the reason that God hides His face.” Johnson 
examined himself, and the issue was that he was constrained to 
cry, “ That is it! that is it! Lord, to Thee nothing is impos- 
sible. Here am I, send me, if it is Thy will.” 

And He who had put the desire into his heart soon opened the 
way for its accomplishment. A countryman of his own, Henry 
Diiring, had been accepted by the Church Missionary Society 
as a schoolmaster for Sierra Leone. He called on Johnson, 
and told him that they wished to send another with him in a 
like capacity. The case was laid before the fathers of that 
society, and they at once accepted him. And so these two 
men went forth in the same ship (in 1816), were afterwards 
ordained together on the same day, and the one at Regent’s- 
Town and the other at Gloucester wrought such a wondrous 
work for God in Africa as more than justified the Society in its 
choice, and laid the foundation of those native churches which 
are now the hope and glory of that dark continent. 

But we must now turn to the state of things at Sierra Leone, 
in order to understand the work which lay before our missionary. 
This peninsula on the western coast had been discovered by 
the Portuguese, and from them received its name, which means 
“the Mountain of Lions.” It had been the theatre of some 
of the darkest, as it was to become that of some of the 
brightest, scenes in that strange land. Here, as at various 
other places along the coast, the slave-trade had been per- 
petrating its cruelties, and pushing its horrid trade in human 
flesh and blood. The native chiefs were induced by the offers 
of enormous profits to engage ih this accursed traffic; and 
white men, calling themselves Christians, were those who held 
out the tempting bribe, and then consummated their wickedness 
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by carrying off the wretched victims of their avarice into 
distant lands, to pine and to die beneath the lash of their task- 
masters. 

The captives taken, some of them in midnight expeditions, 
and others in cruel wars, were chained together, and driven in 
gangs to the sea-board, where they were secured in barracoons 
until the slave-ships arrived in sight. Sad and dreadful were 
the scenes to be witnessed inside and around those horrid 
enclosures. Here you might see a melancholy procession of 
forty or fifty negro girls, advancing with bleeding -feet, and 
bound together by an iron chain passed through the collars which 
clasped their necks. There you might behold a gang of sorrow- 
ful men, fastened together in pairs, and driven along, with oaths 
and curses, to their terrible prison-house. From within might 
be heard the wail of miserable mothers, whose children had 
been torn from them, or whose infants had been put to death; 
and often amidst these agonizing cries there arose the groans 
of the dying, whose sufferings and exhaustion were about to 
release them from the miseries of life. 

By-and-by the slave-ship is in sight, and the wretched 
captives are transferred to the care of the hardened slave- 
dealers on board. Who can picture the horrors of that “middle 
passage”? Imagine four hundred miserable beings crammed 
into a hold that was only twelve yards long, seven yards wide, 
and three and a half yards high! Packed “like herrings in a 
barrel ;” stifled with the suffocating heat ; kicked and beaten 
when they ventured to complain, and scantily supplied with 
food to eat, or still worse, left without any water to quench their 
thirst! No marvel that scarcely three out of every ten reached 
their destination, and that many of the survivors were so broken 
down in constitution, that it was more economical for their new 
proprietors to “use them up,” and to purchase fresh slaves, 
than to give them such nourishment and medicine as might 
prolong their lives. 

But the spirit of Christianity at length put forth its power. 
The voices of Sharp, and Thornton, and Clarkson, and Wil- 
berforce pleaded the cause of humanity and religion. English 
judges declared that slaves could not live on British ground, 
and that the moment they touched it they were free. England 
awakened to a sense of her sin and of her responsibility. At 
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an enormous cost, the nation emancipated the bondsmen in 
her own colonies, and then took measures to check the African 
slave-trade. With a view to this, our squadrons watched the 
coast, pursued the slave-ships, and liberated the captives on the 
shores of their own land. 

But the efforts of Christian men did not cease with the 
political emancipation of the slave. There was yet a higher 
liberty to be achieved. The charter of missionary effort ran 
thus: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free,’ and British Christians resolved to extend that freedom 
to the down-trodden sons of Ham. By a concurrence of pro- 
vidential circumstances Sierra Leone became the place where 
this noble enterprise was to be put into execution. Thither the 
English cruisers brought the manumitted slaves, and by a happy 
arrangement, entered into between the British Government 
and our missionaries, placed them under Christian instruction. 
Among these emancipated Africans were to be found the repre- 
sentatives of numerous tribes in the interior, and samples of 
150 different dialects had been collected together in the Queen’s 
Yard at Sierra Leone. Thus marvellously had the providence 
of God overruled the cruelties of the slave-trade to accomplish 
purposes of Divine mercy, and to bring whole races within the 
reach of missionary influences. 

It was to labour amongst these poor negroes that Johnson 
went forth. The sainted Edward Bickersteth had preceded 
him to the colony to make arrangements, and on the arrival of 
our missionary, placed him at Hogbrook, better known in after 
days as Regent’s-Town, to take the charge and education of 
some 1,500 of these miserable negroes. I call them miserable, 
for the iron had indeed entered into their soul. Emaciated by 
hunger, and ulcerated with disease, they were dying at the rate 
of seven or eight a day, and those who were fortunate enough 
to survive were degraded in mind as well as in body. Johnson 
felt deeply depressed, and the more so because, notwithstanding 
all his kindness to them, his wretched protégés seemed callous 
and indifferent. Sunday came, and, to his mortification, only 
nine attended, and these were almost naked. The truth was, 
that they had suffered so much at the hands of white men, 
that they were still suspicious of their intentions. But Johnson 
persevered. He had to dole out their daily allowance of rice, 
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and he took advantage of every opportunity to show them 
Sympathy and consideration. This soon began to tell. The 
Sunday congregation overflowed his cottage, and had to assemble 
in a large shed, and to move from that into the open air. 
His school was thronged; but how was he to teach it? His 
pupils had never seen a book, or known a letter. He selected 
twelve boys, and taught them the first four letters of the 
alphabet. He then divided his school into twelve classes, and 
made each boy teach a class. He next taught his swarthy 
pupil teachers four letters more; these communicated their 
knowledge to the rest, and so by degrees the whole alphabet 
was mastered. Before twelve months had passed, some of his 
scholars were reading the New Testament. 

But Johnson was not content with his success as a school- 
master. His heart yearned over his charge, and he laboured 
to raise them from their spiritual bondage and degradation. 
Happily his journals are preserved, and they give us some idea 
of his unceasing and prayerful labours as an evangelist. He 
had been set apart for the ministry by the Lutheran mission- 
aries, but his work had to be carried on amidst great and 
manifold difficulties. The climate was deadly in the extreme; 
the fellow-helpers who came out to him were constantly 
dropping and dying at his side. The crowded graveyard at 
Kissy is to this day a memorial of the dauntless bravery of 
that heroic band who formed the forlorn hope of Africa. He 
was himself frequently prostrated by fever; his noble wife was 
bearing up against bad health and privations; and at the end 
of three years he had to take her to England in order to save 
her life. 

But what was the record which he was able to give con- 
cerning those three years of devoted labour? He could tell of 
an organized and Christian community, living together in a 
well-laid-out and well-built town of their own construction, with 
a church capable of containing 1,300 people, and filled to over- 
flowing with an attentive congregation three times on each 
Lord’s-day. He could speak of 263 communicants, of a daily 
service at which never less than 500, and sometimes as many 
as 900, attended ; and best of all, he could speak of real con- 
version unto God, and of visible and undeniable proofs of it in 


the altered life and conduct of his people. 
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An old and honoured missionary lately informed me that 
when Johnson visited England (1819), he told him that the first 
-evidence that presented itself of a real impression having been 
made upon the native mind was at a time when his own heart 
was overpowered by his apparent want of success, and when he 
was ready to surrender his work in utter despair. He had 
wandered into the dark forest, and sat down to meditate and 
mourn, when suddenly he heard a native voice from amongst 
the thick bushes breathing forth the heart’s anxieties in earnest 
prayer to God. It was a “ token for good,” and the missionary 
went back to his labour strengthened and comforted, to meet 
from day to day with fresh and increasing proofs that his 
“labour was not in vain in the Lord.” 

The following is an extract from a report sent home soon 
after to the British Government by the authorities at Sierra 
Leone :— 

“Let it be considered that not more than a few years have 
passed since the greater number of Mr. Johnson’s population 
were taken out of the holds of slave-ships; and who can 
compare their present condition with that from which they 
were rescued, without seeing manifest cause to exclaim, ‘ The 
hand of Heaven is in this!” Who can contrast the simple and 
sincere Christian worship which precedes and follows their daily 
labours with the grovelling and malignant superstitions of their 
original state, their greegrees, their red-water, their witchcraft, 
and their devil-houses, without feeling and acknowledging a 
miracle of good, which the intermediate interposition of the 
Almighty alone could have wrought? And what greater 
blessing could man or nation desire or enjoy, than to have been 
made the instruments of conferring such sublime benefits on the 
most abject of the human race?” 

Nothing strikes one more, in reading the records of West 
African missions, than the childlike simplicity of the people’s 
faith, and the intense earnestness of their devotions. Johnson 
records many of their prayers. We give one which in its 
broken English and deep intensity may be taken as a sample 
of the rest. The missionary was standing ‘outside his school- 
room window, and overheard a scholar praying thus: “O Lord, 
we have been so long on the way to hell, and we have no 
been saved; we been hear your good word so long, and we 
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been no consider. O learn us how to follow you now. We 
live nigh hell. O Lord Jesus, save us, save us. We want you 
to do it now—now we want you to save us. O Lofd Jesus, 
hear us this night! our sins too much; O save us—save us.” 
No wonder that the pious missionary should add, “I could stay 
no longer, but went home. My heart was full; I gave free 
course to the fulness of it. I was drowned in tears, Oh, my 
God and Saviour, what hast Thou done! What shall I render 
unto Thee ?” 

The negroes were, as may be gathered from the foregoing, 
an excitable people, and it needed great wisdom on Johnson’s 
part to keep their enthusiasm within bounds, and to distinguish 
between what was real and what was only emotional in their 
impressions. Indeed, he had in this respect to contend with 
two opposite influences. The Governor, who seemed to look upon 
baptism as a sort of political ordinance by which Africans were 
to be converted into Englishmen, was continually urging our 
missionary to admit all comers into the church; whilst one of 
the native catechists, whom Johnson designates as “ that fearful 
Tamba,” was so full of apprehension lest any hypocrite should 
gain an entrance, that he was continually raising objections 
against the administration of the rite. Johnson, however, 
steered a middle course, and the best evidence of his wisdom 
in so doing may be found in the fact that, after the lapse of 
many years, the church and congregation which he founded at 
Regent’s-Town maintained, notwithstanding many hindrances 
and discouragements, its early character for piety and stability. 

The love that was felt towards him by his people might be 
judged of by their sorrow when he left them in order to take 
his wife to England. They accompanied him on foot in 
hundreds to Freetown, a distance of some five miles; and when 
they could go no farther, they pointed to the sea, and ex- 
claimed, “ Massa, suppose no water live here—we go with you 
all de way—till feet no more.” And he reciprocated their 
affection: “Had I ten thousand lives,” he says, “I would 
willingly offer them up for the sake of one poor negro ;” and 
when he was re-embarking for Africa, at the close of 1819, 
after his brief six months’ visit to England, he says, “the 
climate, it is true, is still very unhealthy; and some of my 
dearest friends and brethren in the Lord have fallen victims to 
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it since my departure. But, by the grace of God, none of these 
things move me. I am ready to go to Sierra Leone, and die 
for the name of the Lord Jesus.” We may add that a devoted 
sister, whom he had won to Christ, accompanied him and Mrs. 
Johnson on their return to Africa. 

The joy and excitement produced by his return is best told 
in the language of a native teacher: “In the evening Mr. 
Wilhelm keep service. . . . When he done praying, and the 
people begin to go out, one man come into the church, and 
said, ‘All people hear! Mr. Johnson send me to come and 
tell you—he come! he live in the town!’ And the people 
begin to make a noise. Some could not get out through the 
door, but jumped out through the window—they so full of 
joy. Some went to Freetown the same night; and some sing 
all the night through.” 

Once more we find him in active work ; correcting mistakes 
which had arisen in his absence through the indiscretion of his 
representatives ; building up the native church in steadiness 
and godliness ; advancing the natives by means of agriculture 
and fisheries and public works ; raising the schools to progress 
and efficiency, and above all making Christ known to sinners 
as the only way of life and salvation. Nor did Johnson confine 
his regards to Regent’s-Town. He had early conceived plans for 
the vast interior of Africa. “Ah!” he writes, “how far are 
our thoughts from those beyond the colony, just as if there 
were no other heathen in Africa! . . . For my part I feel just 
like a bird in a cage... . My mind is wandering into the 
interior of Africa. Is this mere imagination? . . . Lord, hast 
Thou designed me to proceed from hence into other parts of 
Africa? Here am I, send me.” And so we find him again 
and again making missionary explorations, amidst much hard- 
ship and peril, now all round the peninsula of Sierra Leone, 
and again in company with native Christians (one of them 
being a Henry Martyn!) to the Bananas, where we find him 
holding palavers with the natives amidst their greegrees and 
devil-houses. 

In 1822, the returning and increasing illness of his wife 
necessitated the pain of parting from her, and of sending her to 
England ; but for a year longer he laboured on alone amidst 
mingled joys and sorrows, successes and discouragements. His 
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work was nearly done, though he knew it not. Ophthalmia had 
broken out in the colony, and he suffered severely from it. 
His general health was manifestly affected ; his throat showed 
palpably that he needed rest, and the doctors urged him to 
take it. His wife was recovering, and he longed to bring her 
back to labour with him again. And so he sailed for England 
in April, 1823. In his last report, written a few weeks before 
he left Regent’s-Town, he could speak of 1,079 scholars, of 
whom 710 could read; he could tell of his 450 communicants; 
he could speak of his prosperous Missionary Association, and 
of the liberality of his people’s contributions to it; he could 
write concerning the general progress of industry and civili- 
zation in the district; and, above all, about the increase and 
deepening of spiritual life amongst his converts. . 

He hoped to come back to his work again; but it was 
ordered otherwise. The little we know of his last days is 
from the simple narrative of a native woman, who was bringing 
the Diirings’ little girl to England in the same ship. Sara 
Bickersteth was, as Johnson himself described her, “the first of 
her nation who had tasted that the Lord is gracious,” and to 
her was granted the sacred privilege of tending her beloved 
pastor in his dying hour. It appears that within three days of 
his embarkation the symptoms of fever appeared, and day by 
day it grew worse and worse. On Saturday, 3rd of May, he 
said to his weeping attendant, “I think I cannot live ;” and 
then delirium set in; but amidst his wanderings he spoke of his 
faithful African helpers, and called for his brother missionary, 
Diiring, “to tell him all he had to say.” Then reason came 
back, and he spoke lovingly of his poor wife, and of his longing 
wish to see her before he died ; and then he tried to comfort 
his poor weeping convert, and gave her full directions as to 
what she was to do when she got to England. 

It was a touching scene—the dying missionary in the cabin 
of the ship ; the black girl—his own child in the faith, watch- 
ing by his berth; the white baby in her arms, all unconscious of 
what it all meant. Johnson asked her to read the twenty-third 
Psalm ; “And when I had read it,’ proceeds her touching 
narrative, “he said to me, ‘I am going to die; pray for me;’ 
and I prayed the Lord Jesus to take him the right way.” 
Then he sent a charge to the Society to send a good minister 
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to Regent’s-Town, and added, “If I am not able to go back, 
you must tell David Noah to do his duty; for if Noah say, 
‘Because massa dead, I can do nothing, he must pray, and 
God will help him, and so we shall meet in heaven.” The last 
words that Sara Bickersteth could catch were these—“I cannot 
live. God calls me; I shall go to Him this night.” 

So died William Augustine Bernard Johnson, on the 4th 
May, 1823, at the early age of thirty-five. Like Judson, he 
lies in his ocean grave until the sea shall give up her dead. 
Like him, he needs no monument except the blessed work 
which he was permitted to accomplish, and which has since 
grown into such vast proportions, that Sierra Leone has ceased 
to be a missionary station, and has become a fully organized 
native Church. When its first bishop, Dr. Vidal, reached the 
colony in 1853, three thousand communicants renewed their 
baptismal vows at his confirmation. The colony is now marked 
out into its several parishes, rejoices in its native pastorate, has 
its college affiliated to an English university, and has sent out 
its own missions, under the first black bishop of modern times, 
along the course of the Niger, and into that vast interior which 
it was the burning desire of Johnson to see evangelized. 

He was pre-eminently a missionary of God’s making, and of 
God’s sending. As we trace his history from the days of his 
poverty and despair at Whitechapel, until he stood forth as the 
ambassador of life and consolation to the crushed and bleeding 
sons of Africa, we feel that he had been prepared for his special 
work by the power of grace and the discipline of suffering. 
And as we contrast the state of Sierra Leone, when first 
Johnson heard of it, with what it was when he left it, and still 
more with what it has become in our own day, we bless the 
mercy and the love that raised up men like him to consum- 
mate the efforts which English Christians first set on foot for 
the emancipation of the slave. 
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MINISTERIAL efficiency means practical capacity for advancing 
the kingdom of Christ. We recognize several types of it, which 
seldom, if ever, are found together; and the standard, which 
both defines and measures it, is observed to vary from age to 
age. Here it may be added that, while in special functions of 
the ministry other religious communions distinctly surpass our 
own (in technical training we are perhaps inferior to all), it is 
probable that an English clergyman strikes a higher average of 
general efficiency than any other minister of the Gospel. But 
what is the life, and what the character, on which this efficiency 
depends? ‘The life is not merely the hours spent in the study, 
the school, and the church, but the sum total’ of it in the dear 
sanctities of home, in the helpful intercourse of society, in 
holidays, and in rest. By character is meant that indefinable 
and inevitable tone and atmosphere of moral nature, which 
moment by moment, unconsciously but incessantly, forms itself 
out of our words, thoughts, and deeds; the awful proverb (as 
true of us as of our fellows)— 
“* Sow the act, and reap the habit; 


Sow the habit, and reap the character; 
Sow the character, and reap the eternity.” 


Sir Joshua Reynolds was in the habit of grounding his 
canvas with a thick white paint before he drew a single line of 
his portraits. This gave luminousness to the picture when it 
was complete. So a clergyman’s character shines through his 
work as well as on it; it will not be hid, for it cannot be. As 
Monod writes, in a well-known sermon on St. Paul, “ For him 
the apostle is simply the Christian authorized by God to live 
for nothing else but to communicate his Christianity to the 
world ; and then, for the purpose of this communication, en- 
dowed with certain supernatural powers, which are a grace of 
the apcstleship, but neither its real essence nor proper strength 
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In a few lines he gives us the secret of his life as an Apostle, 
to be the secret of his life as a Christian.” 

What is the secret, in the world around us, of efficiency of 
any kind, whether artistic, literary, scientific, or political? Is 
it not to be found in the combination, more or less perfect, of 
will, affections, and intelligence, stirred and kept moving by the 
impulse of conscience, and vitalized by the energy of faith ? 
The will first resolves on action, and then perseveres in it. The 
affections, if they do not originate the purpose, intensify it by 
giving it a motive. The intelligence supplies the resources, 
having already conceived the ideas. The conscience says, 
“Thou must: it is thy duty.” Faith overcomes all obstacles 
by the vivid anticipation of success. 

Now the secret of overcoming the world of material things 
is also the secret of subduing the souls of men to the yoke and 
cross of Jesus Christ. We, too, must will and know, love, fear, 
and believe ; and if we first consider what are the prominent 
functions of our apostolic ministry, and then inquire what special 
moral characteristics are severally needful for them, we may 
find the proposition with which we started quietly working itself 
out like an actual demonstration ; and the minister of Jesus 
Christ will be seen to be His faithful servant just in proportion 
as he is His true disciple. Organization, the pastoral function, 
public worship, preaching—these, as we shall all agree, consti- 
tute the main substance of the ministry committed to us over 
the souls of men; and in relation to each one of them the 
minister will be efficient only so far as he is, first of all, a 
Christian man. No one will either organize or administer to 
much purpose without resolute diligence ; but diligence is born 
of the will: and the pastoral function will never be even a pos- 
sible daily task, unless the conscience send us forth day by day 
to tell from house to house that vital and indispensable story, 
which is the revelation and channel of God: and both to join 
in public worship, as well as to lead it, there must be devout- 
ness, which means the heart burning: and our message, born 
from a grave and earnest intelligence that has first seized and 
apprehended the joy of it before declaring it to others, must be 
our very best—no mere string of pious remarks about Christ, 
but the full and bold and objective setting forth of the dignity 
of His Person, and the merits of His sacrifice, and the suf- 
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ficiency of His righteousness, and the pledge of His intercession 
for a lost race—the bone and sinew, the flesh and blood, the 
very life marrow of our spiritual and intellectual consciousness, 
uttered as in the stead of Christ, and with the breath of His 
Spirit, to those whom, whether for good or evil, for sorrow or 
gladness, it must either persuade or harden, win or lose, for 
ever. 

There is, first, organization. Some years ago I visited 
Greece, and from the summit of Pentelicus I looked down 
over the tumulus of Marathon and the gleaming’ waters 
of the A®gean, upon the hills and valleys of the immortal 
land. My impression when I came away was of a somewhat 
commonplace character. What that interesting country 
seemed to need far more than extended territory, costly 
armaments, or even a footstool in an European congress, 
was voads. Until she has suitable means of communication 
between her towns, and her forests, and her mines, and her 
quarries, and her seaports, she will not be important; for she 
cannot be prosperous. What roads are to the commerce of a 
country, organization is to the methods of achurch. If it does 
not make work, it often suggests it, and always facilitates it. 
And although it is not our loftiest duty, for in a sense it never 
can be spiritual, yet we know from the Gospels that the Apostles 
mended their nets as well as used them; and I suppose that 
Noah was almost as much a preacher of righteousness when he 
was building the ark, as when he was entreating his neighbours 
to enter it. It is not for us to choose the duties we prefer, to 
the neglect of those we dislike. When we are clear that they 
are duties for us, we must grip them, and do them as well as we 
can. Nor is it for us to say that a duty is so small that we 
may evade it because of its smallness. What is small? What 
is great? A linch-pin is not the biggest part of a wheel, but if 
neglected it can take a terrible revenge.* Where the work of 
a parish is judiciously mapped out, conveniently subdivided, 
punctually done, and steadily maintained, there must be a will 
behind it all, which can only be kept from flagging by a spirit 
of energetic and exact obedience ; and a minister of Jesus 


* As Calvin observes in his Institutes: ‘‘ Hinc et eximia consolatio nascetur, quod 
nullum erit tam sordidum ac vile opus quod (modo tuz vocationi pareas), non coram 
Deo resplendeat, et pretiosissimum habeatur.”—Lib. iii. cap. x. 6. 
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Christ who is punctual in answering letters, exact in keeping 
engagements, prudent in choosing instruments, fertile in con- 
triving resources, cheerful in enduring disappointment, patient 
in expecting success, and courageous in risking failure, though 
he may sometimes, by those who do not care to imitate him, 
jauntily be called a server of tables, yet it is to his own Master 
he standeth or falleth. Depend upon it that good habits of 
business cannot yet be safely dispensed with by those who have 
to discharge the voluminous and complex duties of an English 
clergyman. Bishop Baring, when at All Souls’, was a striking 
instance of the possibility of combining close attention to details 
and a great faculty of administration with solid teaching and a 
life that wiJl not soon be forgotten. 

Then there is the pastoral function, which to sustain con- 
tinuously, to master thoroughly, to serve spiritually, and to accept, 
cheerfully, some will honestly confess, though not so much with 
the poor as with the rich, to be one of the hardest tasks of their 
lives; for there is no self-indulgence involved in it, though 
abundance of self-sacrifice. As Vinet observes, a man is only 
sure of his vocation for the ministry when he feels moved and 
pressed to exercise the cure of souls. It needs the patient skill 
of the solitary angler, as well as the fling and splash of the net 
into the deep waters, for the glittering spoils leaping in the 
wet meshes, as the eager hands pull it to the shore. Do you 
remember also what Bengel says about it? “ Experience teaches 
us that many souls can usefully be reached by preaching ; but 
with most men the work of grace only operates by an individual 
treatment ; so that we must make great use of private visits. 
The pastor often derives more results from his visits than from 
his public preaching.” And he adds in a passage of great beauty, 
which I must not further quote, “ Dear pastors, fill your hearts 
with love for Christ.” I said just now it is hard, hard at least 
to do well. Personal shyness ; lack of the very rare faculty of 
originating conversation with those with whom we do not feel 
to have many ideas in common ; indolence, whether mental or 
bodily, that bane of us all; a certain innate difficulty of speaking 
anything on the great verities of religion (not always the result 
of cowardice, sometimes of a holy delicacy and tender reserve), 
with the painful consciousness of continual failure, and the 
sadness of humbling failure “ere ;—all these, whether singly or 
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collectively, make a plan of systematic visitation very hard for 
some of us. The only force I know of to impel us to it is the 
force of a quick and restless conscience ; the.only motive that 
will sustain us in it is the thought of the unspeakable precious- 
ness of the souls for which Jesus died. These will overcome, 
but nothing else will. These will thaw and stir, move and 
soften ; give courage to the timid, and patience to the hasty ; 
tears to the heart, and wings to the feet. The Gospel brought 
to the ear, looked into the eyes, uttered from the heart, and 
conveyed by the lips of one who is literally a messenger of Jesus 
Christ, and who goes from house to house to those who do not 
care, or are not able, to come to him to hear it, has a force and 
a blessing which some day we shall be amazed to discover, 
when, in the hour of our Lord’s return, the souls that once we 
thought so hard, and flippant, and morose, and immoveable, when 
we used to visit them in their hours of occupation or their 
moments of ease, shall be found to have nursed in fruitful 
hearts the seeds of truth we timidly, perhaps coldly, cast upon 
the waters ; and we who sowed in tears shall reap in joy. 
Another part of our ministry is the conducting of public 
worship, and the ministering of the sacraments. What holy 
reverence, what calm gladness, what scrupulous carefulness, 
what grave collectedness, should our own demeanour as we pray, 
the very sound of our voice as we speak, convey and impress 
on our flock around us! When we read Holy Scripture, to 
utter each sacred word as in the name and for the glory of 
Jesus ; when we administer the sacraments, whether of initia- 
tion into the Church, or edification in it, to minister as men 
possessed with the lofty but awful blessedness of being stewards 
and servants of God; with a tender joyfulness and an adoring 
gratitude at being permitted to be His witnesses. Two thoughts 
may well fill us with a sense of loss and also of surprise: 
How strong we might become, if our prayers, through being 
really uttered, always reached God! how they would reach 
Him, and draw from His wells of salvation, if we did but love! 
The wandering of our prayers, and the coldness of them, 
their feebleness, and so their impotency—oh let them shame us 
into an effort to try to make them better, let them help us to 
the secret that better to pray is more to love. From my very 
heart, to you, my brethren in Christ, I speak this word; 
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learn, learn to worship, through better trying to adore. As 
we confess, let us think of the blood shed for us. As we 
ask, let us plead the perpetual intercession of the Priest upon 
His throne. As we praise, let us remember that when Jesus 
praised, it was because the Gospel had been made potent to 
the poor and simple. As we intercede, let us gather into 
our heart the great tale of sorrow and trial and perplexity and 
solitariness of the dear souls kneeling all round us; and with 
something of the love of the Good Shepherd who could die to 
save them, let us lay them in prayer on His heart. Without 
this, so-called simplicity is baldness ; and with this, a very barn 
becomes a temple of God. If it has ever been possible to 
say of evangelical worship that it is cold and repelling, hence- 
forth let it be impossible. Without comparing invidiously 
or ungracefully plain services with musical, this we shall 
all agree about, that heartiness and devoutness are the true 
essentials of acceptable worship of any kind. Yet the steady 
and regular responses of a devout congregation have a melody 
about them, which is at least a spiritual harmony. The burst 
of sacred song from hearts which know personally the blessed- 
ness of salvation has an inimitable grandeur of its own. 

Then there is the preaching ; and here, if anywhere, we may 
say with emphasis and certainty, the preacher is as the man. 
Here, too, some of us are disposed to confess that the longer we 
preach, the harder we find it to reach our own standard ; though 
we may for our consolation remember the despair of the artist, 
who in the supreme work of his genius, becoming conscious that 
he had at last satisfied himself, was chilled by the thought that 
he could no longer improve. Let me quote here the words of 
St. Cyran, the famous Port Royalist, in a letter to a friend: 
“Preaching is not less a terrible and tremendous mystery than 
that of the Eucharist. To me it seems that preaching is much 
more terrible ; for it is by means of it that we beget and raise 
souls to God; while we only nourish them by the Eucharist, or, 
to speak more exactly, heal them. For a man to make himself 
worthy of this function, he must labour to put great restraints 
on himself, and after having brought his heart to desire nothing 
from this world, to reduce his tongue to perfect silence, which 
is, as I understand it, the last perfection a man acquires 
striving for goodness to make him worthy to deliver the word 
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of God in public, where one ought more to fear about offend- 
ing Him than anywhere.” The solid thought behind the 
lucid order; the culture that gleams out of the words, 
and the style, that seems so facile, just from the pains 
taken with it, but which wanted hours, perhaps days, for 
its winged smoothness; the subtle humour; the pathetic 
action, whether of hand, voice, or eye; most of all, the 
quiet dignity of one who speaks for Christ; the holy ten- 
derness of one who knows what hangs on the message being 
accepted or being despised ; and that He who is not ashamed 
to call us brethren, and who yearns to save us, will not force 
even a little child to love Him against its will; the glow of 
righteous anger at sin and meanness and selfishness, which 
can rebuke, yet not so as to exasperate into bitterness, which 
can wound, yet with the faithful wounds of a friend, who wounds 
only that he may heal; most of all, the quiet, unconscious, but 
felt power—the power of an indomitable and lofty faith that 
breathes out of the words, because the grace of God goes with 
them, and he who speaks them came straight from God, 
before he began to speak them, goes straight back to God, 
that He may bless them when they are done. This is easy 
to describe, delightful to observe, admirable to recommend, 
possible to attain, as Brainerd and Whitfield attained them in 
days of old ; not impossible for us, on the one condition that 
we walk closely and humbly with God. 

To conclude: 1. There is a noble controversy for us, which 
should fire us with its lofty ideal; there is also a perilous con- 
troversy, which a wise man, who knows himself, and loves his 
brethren, will be in no great hurry to undertake. 

Who shall do most for Christ by purity of doctrine, by steadi- 
ness‘of effort, by abundance of prayer, by meekness of charity 
—let this be our controversy, in all generous and manly love; 
and not only shall the Church gain, and those who would make 
mischief between us be sorely discomfited, but there will be 
no compromise of faithfulness to tarnish our honour, and no 
loss of consistency to give hollowness to our words, 

But the perpetual inspiration for life and for motive, for 
patience and for sacrifice, is conscious union with Christ. Christ 
at this moment is different to each one of us. He differs in 
our idea of His perfection, in our attainment of His image, in 
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our fruition of His presence, in our capacity for His love. And 
as Christ differs for us, His kingdom will differ by us. Oh! 
to get nearer to His face, and so better see His glory, and be 
in deeper sympathy with the purpose of His cross! This at 
least is what He Himself tells us is the one secret of glorifying 
Him in the world, and of discovering His truth for ourselves. 
“ He that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit.” ‘‘ Henceforth I call you not servants, but I have 
called you friends; for all things that I have heard of My 
Father I have made known unto you.” And this sustained 
holy fellowship will mean two things: peace for our own hearts, 
and intercession for our people. “Thou shalt hide them in the 
secret of Thy presence from the pride of man. Thou shalt keep 
them secretly in a pavilion from the strife of tongues.” As the 
greatest of American episcopal preachers puts it, “God is even 
more jealous of His love than of His honour. Let us run into 
the shelter of that Divine life, just creep across the threshold 
—there no trouble can pursue; and if we are really Christ’s, 
then back into the very bosom of His Father—He will carry 
us. We too shall look out and be as calm and independent as 
He is. The needs of men shall touch us just as keenly as they 
touch Him ; but the sneers and strifes of men shall pass us by, 
as they pass Him by, and leave no mark on His unruffled life.”* 
It will also help us to intercession ; and our ministry with our 
people will ever depend on our prayers for them. Hear Mas- 
sillon: “Accompany your anxieties with your prayers; speak 
still more often to God about the disorders among your people, 
than to themselves; deplore more often to Him the obstacles 
which your own unfaithfulness offers to their conversion, than 
their own obstinacy can produce; charge yourselves alone, before 
His feet, with the scanty fruit of your ministry ; as a tender 
father, excuse in His presence the faults of your children, and 
accuse only yourselves.+ 

Finally, look on, seriously, steadfastly, solemnly, to the end 
of all. As I, for one, look back over a ministry of nearly thirty- 
two years, three reflections fill my spirit with wonder and with 
sadness: the awfulness of the responsibility which I have so 
feebly appreciated; the grandeur of the duty which I have 


* Sermons, by Rev. Phillips Brooks, pp. 96, 97. 
t ‘*TDiscours sur le Zéle des Pasteurs.”’ 
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so coldly undertaken; the joy of the ministry which I so 
scantily taste. My brethren, my brethren, the cross of Christ 
is at once the measure of Divine love and human necessity, 
and the story of that cross we are to preach, and to live for the 
salvation of the world. Let us not grow accustomed to its 
awfulness, nor wearied by its onerousness, nor indifferent to its 
reward. Let us preach our sermons first to ourselves. Let us 
humbly, eagerly, reverently, faithfully, use the means of grace 
for our own spirit, if we would pass them on to our flocks, which 
we are to feed for God. Let us remember the failing strength, 
the waning opportunities, the regrets on the deathbed, the 
inevitable summons to the judgment-seat of Christ. You re- 
member, perhaps, the dying regrets of Adolphe Monod, a saint 
of God, if ever there was one in our modern time. He regretted 
that he had not learnt to better purpose that the secret of a 
holy, active, and peaceable life is in entire self-surrender to God 
both of will and plan. He regretted his scanty, desultory, and 
broken study of the Word of God. He regretted that he had 
wasted time through not being sufficiently methodical and pains- _ 
taking in the use of it. He regretted his prayers. He regretted 
the absorbing influence of trifles. And it was too late; life was 
gone, and regrets could not bring back the irrecoverable past, 
nor experience be wisdom for yesterday. 

As I began I end, “ Ministerial efficiency is dependent on 
the life and character of the minister.” In St. Paul’s way of 
putting it, “What a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” It 
is souls we have to win, and we shall best win them, not only 
by ingenious dialectics, or vivid scene painting, or massive 
erudition, or pathetic appeals ; but chiefly by the awful earnest- 
ness of men who are fired with zeal for God, and with serious 
sympathy for their brethren, whose goodness is the breath of 
their speech, and their consistency its rhetoric. We have pre- 
sently to meet these souls in eternity ; and these characters of 
ours, which are the personal forces of our ministry, we are 
ourselves forming day by day, to be our spiritual, indestructible 
inheritance in the everlasting future. If the fiery trial which 
is to try us is to spare our work, it can only be by our now 
welcoming the candle of the Lord to search ws, and prove z¢ ; 
and the only guarantee for our personal acceptance and our 
public coronation is a “ life hid with Christ in God.” 
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EDINBURGH. 


(Continued from page 331, vol. xii.) 


THERE is, however, one aspect of the general question of the 
preacher’s duty in the controversy with infidelity, which may 
perhaps seem not to be included in the lines of argument 
suggested in St. John’s writings, and which is notwithstanding 
of special importance in the present day. I refer to the objec- 
tions against Christianity made in the name of science, which, 
though not countenanced by those who are its truest leaders— 
indeed, by many of these disavowed as alien to scientific thought, 
and contradicted bythe most trustworthy conclusions of science— 
yet are of all the most prevalent, and the most. prejudicial to 
faith, especially among those whose imperfect knowlédge and 
cultivation render them liable to be misled by half truths. 
And it may be thought that this form of infidelity, denying, as 
it often does, the very existence of an intelligent Creator, is a 
fatal obstacle to the admission of any such evidence as the 
writings of St. John would suggest. The objection does no 
doubt meet us at the very threshold; for St. John teaches that 
the Word of God is He by whom “all things were made; and 
without Him was not anything made that was made.” This state- 
ment is at once traversed by the objection that science proves 
that the universe was not created in the sense that was formerly 
imagined, but has been, with all the various forms of existence 
that it contains, evolved ; in other words, that all things have 
grown into what they now are, through a process, similar in its 
principles'to that through which a plant or an animal grows 
from that which was at first a structureless germ.* 


* Sometimes it is added, as if it were part of the scientific hypothesis, that this 
development is the result of an ezmate property in matter. This, however, is not only 
“‘unscientific,’”’ as being a theory of which there neither is nor can be any proof; but 
subversive of physical science, which demands a physical cause for every physical 
effect, and rejects ‘‘innate properties” in matter as a metaphysical superstition, which 
can only arrest the progress of science. (See quotation from Bacon below.) 
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Now I should hardly have thought it necessary to suggest, 
did not too many instances prove that the caution is needful, 
that it is not part of our duty to discuss in our ministry those 
questions which belong to science, and, if not to discuss, much 
less to make dogmatic assertions respecting them. In this 
sense it is most necessary that scientists and divines should 
keep to their own spheres. What we do deny is that the 
sphere of science alone is that of the reason and of certainty; 
the other that of the sentiments only and of uncertainty. But 
almost as much injury has been done to truth by theology 
invading the province of science, as by scientific men assuming 
that science qualifies them to speak with authority on questions 
of religion. 

But may we not, out of that very philosophy of the Christian 
faith of which St. John was the inspired expositor, derive some 
guidance here? ‘This represents the Word of God, in Whom is 
life and the light of man, and Who was made man for our 
redemption, as the Divine Being, by Whom the universe was 
made, or rather became (éyévero) what it is. St. Paul, you 
will remember, in Colossians i. has further expanded this truth. 
It is evident then that, according to apostolic teaching, the 
‘relation of Christ to the universe, as its Creator, lies at the very 

_ foundation of redemption. And does not this very teaching of 
the New Testament aid us in forming a juster and more adequate 
idea of creation? There is, indeed, sufficient even in the Old 
Testament to prove that its description of creation is intended 
to convey to our minds, in symbolic language derived from the 
sphere of our finite thought and knowledge, truths as to the 
Divine operations, the ideas of which could not otherwise be 
received by them. How could it be otherwise? How can the 
infinite and eternal God be known by us as He is? It is the 
fault of our own minds, not of Holy Scripture, if we are led to 
imagine from such language as that of Genesis i, that God 
works as man works, or (as infidelity objects) that He is repre- 
sented as an anthropomorphic Deity, creating the universe as an 
external artificer. Ill-informed Christians have, no doubt, often 
given occasion to such objections by unspiritual interpretations 
of Scripture. But even the Old Testament, studied as a whole, 
is sufficient to correct these unworthy notions of Him Who fills 
heaven and earth with His presence, and “ inhabiteth eternity.” 
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Yet undoubtedly the teaching of St. John does throw a far 
brighter light on the subject. When we compare the language 
of Genesis—“ God said, Let there be light, and there was light ;” 
or “God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
his kind ;” or “God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness”—with that of St. John—“ By the Word of God, 
Who was in the beginning with God, all things came into 
existence; in Him was life, and the life was the light of 
men”—we are compelled to feel that we must think of the 
Divine work of creation as essentially different from that of a 
human artificer. The mode of the Divine operation (beyond 
the general principle, which I shall consider hereafter, that it 
was exercised by the Word) we are just as far off as ever from 
understanding ; this it is no purpose of revelation to explain, 
nor is it any value to faith. What it does represent to us more 
clearly is, that not only is creation the outcome of God’s will 
and power, but all being the work of that Word, Who is the 
light of man, and Who was made flesh for our salvation, to 
know the ultimate design, the true final cause, of creation, we 
must look to the work of redemption and its final results. 

But this lies entirely outside all discoveries that science ever 
has made or ever can make. For what is the office of science? 
It has been sometimes said, though certainly it is by no means 
an accurate definition, that science in nature always deals with 
the “ow, never with the why. It would be more correct to say 
that the lower department of science, which is content with 
discovering phenomenal laws of nature, only deals with the ow, 
while the higher science, which studies the dynamics of nature, 
is never satisfied without asking w/y, and is ever seeking to 
determine the natural cause of the who. 

But observe the natural, not the rational cause; the imme- 
diate, not the final; the cause, not the purpose. I cannot but 
think that if the wise words of Bacon had been more carefully 
studied both by theologians and scientists, neither would the 
former have been troubled with those alarms as to the progress 
of science which have too often weakened their defences of 
religion, nor would the latter have imagined that any of their 
discoveries could touch the truths of Revelation. Before Bacon’s 
time, in the school of philosophy, the progress of physical 
science had not only been impeded, but arrested by the doctrine 
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of “final causes.” He complains* that “the handling of final 
causes, mixed with the rest in physical inquiries, hath inter- 
cepted the severe and diligent inquiry of all real and physical 
causes, and given men the occasion to stay upon these satis- 
factory” (giving present satisfaction) “and specious causes, to 
the great arrest and prejudice of further discovery.” He adduces 
various instances of this, such as “that the clouds are for the 
watering of the earth, or that the solidness of the earth is for 
the station and mansion of living creatures and the like ;” of 
all which he says that they are “well inquired and collected 
in metaphysic; but in physic” (physical science) “they are 
impertinent. Nay, they are indeed but remoras and _hin- 
drances to stay and slug the ship from farther sailing, and 
have brought this to pass, that the search of the physical causes 
hath been neglected and passed in silence.” 

“And therefore,—I would call especial attention to this, 
because it bears directly on modern controversies, and we 
might substitute for the ancient names those of writers of our 
own time,—*“ the natural philosophy of Democritus and some 
others, who did not suppose a mind or reason in the frame 
of things, but attributed the form thereof, able to maintain 
itself, to infinite essays or proofs of nature, which they term 
fortune; seemeth to me, as far as I can judge by the recital 
and fragments which remain unto us in particularities of 
physical causes, more real and better inquired than that of 
Aristotle and Plato; whereof both intermingled final causes, 
the one as a part of theology, and the other as a part of logic, 
which were the favourite studies respectively of both those 
persons. Vot because those final causes are not true, and worthy 
to be inquired, being kept within their own province, but because 
their excursions into the limits of physical causes hath bred a 
vastness and solitude in that track. For otherwise, keeping 
their precincts and borders, men are extremely deceived if they 
think there is any enmity or repugnance at all between them, . . 
both causes being true and compatible, the one declaring an 
intention, the other a consequence only.” 

Without entering into the question whether Bacon’s view 
of the philosophy of Democritus, as a kind of theory of the 
“survival of the fittest” throughout the whole of nature, organic 

* ©¢Of the Advancement of Learning,” book ii., p. 105, ed. 1824. 
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and inorganic, is correct,* or whether his limited approval of it 
is worthy of a scientific mind; the fact that he considered 
such a philosophy of science perfectly consistent with final 
causes, if these hold their proper position in human thought, 
and are not introduced into scientific investigations, is of itself 
highly instructive. His argument is that science has nothing 
whatever to do with design. “When final cause is employed 
to signify design in any reference, be it to intrinsic, extrinsic, 
or ultimate ends,” says one of the most learned and able 
writers on Theism of the present day,} “I have nothing 
to object to Bacon and Descartes’ condemnation of it as 
illegitimate and unprofitable in science. I know of no science, 
physical or moral, in which, while thus understood, it can be 
of the slightest use as a principle of scientific discovery. 
It is as much out of place in the world of organic as of 
inorganic nature. It is quite incorrect to say that although 
it does not lead to the discovery of new truths in strictly 
physical science, it does so in physiology, for example, or in 
psychology, or in ethics. It is only when it means merely the 
inherent order and adjustment of things ; not when it means 
designs and purposes regarding them, that the search after it 
can possibly lead to scientific truth, and, when so understood, it 
leads to truth in all sciences alike.” 

We may then, with Bacon, freely admit the right of science 
to investigate the whole province of physical causation, and rest 
assured that whether the speculations of scientists are agreeable 
with nature, or whether, as we may be disposed to think, they 
are not unfrequently hasty, and, if not erroneous, at least very 
defective, yet they cannot in the slightest degree affect, except 
to strengthen, that testimony to the existence of an intelligent 
and almighty Creator which the universe supplies. The unity 
of nature in its diversity, and the infinite variety in its unity, 
its marvellous order, and its profound harmony, are none the 
less proofs of the wisdom and power of God, because we may be 


* It is certain that although Democritus used the word rx in opposition to 
vods as to the operations of nature, yet his belief in zecessity, in the sense of ‘‘ the 
necessary succession of cause and effect,” and his making the discovery of causes the first 
object of scientific investigation, exclude the idea of his understanding rUxn in its 
ordinary and vulgar sense, (Cf. an interesting article on Democritus in Smith’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary.) 

+ ‘‘ Theism,” by Professor Flint. Edinburgh, 1877, p. 167. 
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able, more or less, to trace those sequences of physical causes 
and effects through which they are produced. The light which 
fills the world with beauty and life no less shows forth the 
glory and goodness of God, because it is proved to be caused by 
the vibrations of an elastic fluid. The adaptations which present 
themselves in every part of nature are none the less evidence of 
design, because we may detect indications that the mechanism 
of nature is, to some extent at least, self-adjusting ; that is, 
that the immediate cause of the adaptation is physical. The 
general result is sufficient, that the earth is suited for man’s 
habitation, suited also to call forth his energies, and cultivate 
and educate his faculties in the work assigned to him by his 
Maker, of replenishing and subduing it. It is obvious, again, 
that the general immutability and uniformity of the laws of 
nature, as they are called, whatever disastrous results the breach 
of them may cause, are, on the whole, not only beneficial to 
man, but absolutely necessary for the exercise and the maturing 
of the powers of a rational being. A world in which “chance” 
reigned, and nothing could be foreseen and provided for, would 
only be suited for the abode of irrational beings. 

It is not, however, my purpose here to dwell on the testimony 
of creation to its Author, except to point out that nothing what- 
ever that science can discover, as to the operation of physical 
causes, can weaken that testimony. It still remains as certain 
as it was in the days of St. Paul (Rom. i. 20), that the invisible 
attributes of God, ever since the creation of this world (Koapos) 
of order and beauty, are recognized by the mind, and seen by it 
in His works; so that men are without excuse, if they do not 
know that which God has thus manifested to them. 

But there are some objections to this fundamental truth of 
all religion, which not only have been urged in an explicit 
form by infidelity, but have probably in some form or other 
presented themselves from time to time to our own minds, and 
have certainly perplexed many, even among true believers. I 
refer to these in order to remind you that the Divine philosophy 
of St. John not only supplies a sufficient and complete reply to 
all such arguments, but turns the very objections into illustra- 
tions and confirmations of some of the profoundest truths of the 
Christian faith. It would be out of place here to discuss these 
questions at length; I shall merely direct you to the answers 
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which the teaching of Holy Scripture suggests, and which 
furnish aid and guidance of the highest value, as it seems to 
me, in our controversy with unbelief. 

The first of these, which has been explicitly stated by 
J. S. Mill in his three Essays on Religion, is that the very use 
of contrivances and subordinate means and physical causes in 
creation is in itself an indication that it is not the work of a 
Creator of infinite power. It is contended on the side of 
religion, “that wisdom and contrivance are shown in over- 
coming difficulties, and (yet) there is no room for them ina 
being for whom no difficulties exist ; the evidences, therefore, 
of natural theology distinctly imply that the Author of the 
Kosmos worked under limitations.” I cannot think that this 
is sufficiently answered (as in Flint’s “ Theism,” pp. 179, 180), 
either by the maxim that “ knowledge is power’”—true as that 
maxim is to a finite being—or that “if” God “desire certain 
ends, His will cannot remain mere will, and dispense with the 
contrivance of appropriate means.” I believe that there are 
many whose idea of God, perhaps unconsciously to themselves, 
is merely that of Sovereign Will and Infinite Power, whom this 
answer would leave as perplexed as ever ; for they would ask, 
How can we assume that means, which to our minds seem 
appropriate and even necessary, are necessary to God? It is 
a fallacy to say that it is a contradiction in terms—such as 
that two and two make five—to suppose that they are not 
necessary. In fact, is not our belief in miracles a belief that 
means, which appear to us necessary, may be dispensed with 
if the wisdom of God requires? The only complete answer— 
and it is as simple as it is complete,—is that the exercise of 
wisdom is just as essential to the being of God, as almighty 
power is. This is a truth respecting God, which not only is 
indicated in nature, but was expressly declared in the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament. “ Jehovah possessed me,” Wisdom says, 
“in the beginning of His way, before His works of old. I 
was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was. When there were no depths, I was brought forth ; 
when there were no fountains abounding with water. Before 
the mountains were settled, before the hills was I brought forth : 
while as yet He had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor the 
highest part of the dust of the world. When He prepared 
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the heavens, I was there: when He set a compass upon 
the face of the depth: when He established the clouds 
above: when He strengthened the fountains of the deep: 
when He gave to the sea His decree, that the waters should not 
pass His commandment: when He appointed the foundations 
of the earth: then I was by Him, as one brought up with Him : 
and I was daily His delight, rejoicing always before Him; 
rejoicing in the habitable part of His earth; and my delights 
were with the sons of men” (Prov. viii. 22—31). This 
language is evidently not merely a poetical description of the 
wisdom of God actually manifested in the different parts of 
creation, though it is this, and all the discoveries of science are 
a commentary on this language of inspiration ; but it is much 
more. It pointed to the mystery which then was not fully re- 
vealed, that wisdom is eternal and essential to the being of God. 
Or, as St. John declares it, “In the beginning was the Word,” 
the expression of wisdom or reason, “and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” By this Word, in whom the 
Divine wisdom was exercised, all things were made. “In Him 
was life, and the life was the light of men;” and this Word 
of God was made man. And therefore, since from this source 
all light in man is derived, finite human reason has a relation, 
though it bears no proportion, to the infinite wisdom of God. 
If our reason in our scientific investigations discern physical 
means to be appropriate for certain physical ends, it is because 
the wisdom of God knows them to be such. It is, however, 
an abuse of language to speak of infinite power as acting, 
“ under limitations.” The truth is, that in the one self-existent 
and infinite Being, Sovereign Will, Infinite Wisdom, and Al- 
mighty Power are essentially, eternally, and inseparably united ; 
and “these three are one.” 

The second of the atheistic arguments to which I refer is 
directed against the goodness of God in creation. This has 
taken many varied forms in ancient and modern times, and has 
been embodied in religious systems and philosophies, as in 
Manichzism and other heresies, as well as in the Buddhism of 
the East, and the modern Pessimism of the West. That such 
denials of the existence of infinite and almighty goodness 
find a response in the darkness of the heart of man, and that 
at times these dark questionings obscure the faith even of the 
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most sincere and earnest (even as Job was tempted by them), 
we all know, alas! too well from experience. The only 
sufficient answer to them is that which the philosophy of the 
Gospel presents to the mind. We may fully admit, that in 
the visible universe itself, in its physical laws and their results, 
in the adaptation of the earth, and of the whole of nature to 
human life, in the proportion between the requirements of 
human life for its perfection and fulness, and the apparently 
inadequate provision made to satisfy them, as well as in the con- 
stitution of man and of human society, there is much which 
naturally suggests the question, How can these things be 
consistent with the belief that the Creator is both almighty 
and benevolent? This, at all events, we might conclude without 
hesitation, though the conclusion is one that the extreme 
evolutionist might wish to avoid, that the world as it exists 
at present would not be suitable for man in the highest state 
of perfectibility to which, according to the evolutionist theory, 
he would be capable of attaining. Without insisting on the 
scientific conclusion that there must be in time an end of 
the visible universe as now constituted ; yet there is not the 
least sign of the imperfections of its present constitution 
being removed in the natural order of things. But it must 
be remembered that this condition, which is urged as an 
objection to the goodness of the Creator, is recognized in 
Revelation itself, quite as distinctly as by unbelievers. The 
same Solomon, who in his Proverbs describes creation as 
exhibiting the infinite and eternal wisdom of God, uses 
language elsewhere, which, taken by itself, would seem that 
of Pessimism. “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit,” is the very key-note of one of the books of 
the Old Testament. In the old dispensation the difficulty 
could be but partially solved. Faith could then only repose 
in the conviction that “the work of God” is beyond the 
wisdom of man to discover (Eccles, viii. 17), and that our true 
wisdom is not to speculate as to the ultimate designs of the 
Almighty, but to “fear God and keep His commandments, 
which is the whole of man,” in the emphatic words of the 
original. In the New Testament, however, the very language 
of the Royal Preacher is taken up by the Apostle Paul, who 
gives a solution of the mystery which to the former was 
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hidden in the eternal wisdom of God. “For the creation,” St. 
Paul says, “was subjected to vanity, not of its own will, but by 
reason of Him who subjected it, in hope that the creation 
itself shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God. For we know” 
(it is the experience of all, and admitted by all,) “that all 
creation together groans and travails as in labour, from its first 
beginning to the present hour.’ The apparent objection to the 
goodness of the Creator is admitted ; “the subjection of the 
creation to vanity” is recognized as due to His will, and as 
subordinate to future purposes which His wisdom contemplates. 
But the key of the mystery is the hope which is revealed in 
Christ, the incarnate Son of God, of the future revelation of the 
sons of God, and the redemption of the body, when this cor- 
ruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal shall put 
on immortality. The complete answer, then, to every form of 
this argument against the goodness of God in creation (and 
observe it is the only sufficient answer) is supplied in the 
Divine philosophy of St. John. The eternal Word, who is 
one God with the Father, who is the life and light of men, 
is He by whom all things were created, and He has brought 
Himself into the nearest possible relation to man, by being 
made man, and dwelling among men, manifesting His grace 
and truth. And those who believe on His name are made 
the sons of God. This earth is the scene of the formation 
and of the training and education of this family of God. 
Here they are unknown to the world, as Christ Himself was. 
As yet their glory is not manifest; “it is not yet mani- 
fested what we shall be; but we know that when He 
shall be manifested, we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is.” And in the Apocalypse we find the final 
manifestation of the eternal Word of God, and of the sons 
of God, accompanied by that deliverance of creation from 
its condition of imperfection, of which St. Paul speaks as the 
hope under which it was made subject to vanity. “I saw 
a new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and the 
first earth were passed away; and there was no more sea.” 
In this new universe it is predicted, “There shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things are passed away” (Rev, xxi. 1, 4). 
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This brief discussion of the method of dealing with the 
two atheistic arguments to which I have referred may, at all 
events, be sufficient to indicate one principle, of the utmost 
practical importance, for the guidance of those who, in the 
ministry of the Word, contend against the various forms of 
unbelief. I mean that it is our wisdom and our safety— 
especially as to the danger of sermons on Christian evidences 
raising more doubts than they remove—to meet all unbelief 
on the basis, not of mere theism, but of Christianity. Many 
of the objections of atheism may indeed be shown to be 
unreasonable, and inconsistent with fundamental principles of 
morality and truth; and ingenious and forcible replies may 
be given by those who meet the atheist on his own platform, 
without recognizing even the existence of Christianity. But it 
is altogether a misapprehension to suppose that we contend 
at any advantage to the truth by meeting the adversary on 
other than Christian grounds. It is obvious that this cannot 
be the case, if (as St. John teaches) the coming of Christ is 
the manifestation of light. Our use of the truth which is 
revealed in Christ does not, of course, mean that we assume 
in the first instance the truth of the Gospel history, or even the 
a priori credibility of miracles, for example; but the spiritual 
truths embodied in that history, and set forth in the words of 
Christ, being the very shining forth of the light of God, and 
the only complete explanation of the mysteries both of human 
life and of the whole universe, must possess a force infinitely 
beyond any arguments that the wit or wisdom of man can 
devise. There is no question, in regard to which this considera- 
tion is of more importance, than that of the credibility of 
miraculous events ; for if, according to the Christian belief, this 
universe and all its constitution, including the natural laws by 
which its machinery is governed, are the creation of the Word 
of God, and subsist in Him; and if He was made man, and 
dwelt among us; so that man is evidently not made for the 
machinery of the universe, but that for Him; then it is not 
only credible that He should use nature and its energies for 
the manifestation of His presence and His power, but certain 
that He would do so, whenever that wisdom by which the 
worlds were made should determine it to be necessary or expe- 
dient for such manifestation. 
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THERE has recently passed away one of our literary contri- 
butors, to whose memory we would fain pay a parting tribute 
of grateful respect. We allude to the late Canon Elliott, vicar 
of Winkfield. Very early in the career of the Clergyman’s 
Magazine he kindly volunteered his aid in questions of Hebrew 
and Biblical criticism ; and of this offer we frequently availed 
ourselves, both in seeking advice, and for the reviewing of 
learned books. This latter was to him a grateful task, for the 
Canon loved his library, and those who knew his vicarage 
spoke of it as full of books, and overflowing even into the 
stable. He was not, however, a mere bibliopole, but a real 
student; and the Old Testament Revision Company, and 
theologians in general, have suffered great loss in the removal 
of a scholar who sat in the midst of his fifteen thousand 
volumes, and who knew so well how to use them. 

One of his former clerical helpers has written of him, “He 
was one of the kindest vicars a curate ever-had,” and we have 
learned from the public press that one of his gracious and 
generous acts was the sharing with his already kindly treated 
curates his Easter offerings. This piece of unselfishness has 
come to light after his death; but who that knew Canon 
Elliott will not feel that with his unselfishness there was 
combined another rare virtue—namely, a deep humility 2 The 
manifestation of these gifts proclaim his communion and 
fellowship with their Giver, and help to account for his 
possession of other virtues which rendered him so widely 
respected and loved. 

The call came to his family very unexpectedly at last, for the 
Canon’s illness was not considered serious till a very few hours 
before he gently “fell asleep,” without even a sigh. There 
were no “last words,” for he was only partly conscious; but 
there had gone before something far better, namely, the even 
course of a godly life. When only a child of tender years, he 
was wont to creep under the table to read and be absorbed 
in his Bible; and when in his last moments his mind 
wandered through weakness, texts of Holy Scripture were 
continually on his lips. He spoke of his death as a not far 
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distant event only three days before it happened, though he 
* added, “I quite think it will please God that I shall recover 
from this attack.” But it was not so to be. 

An elderly relative of the Canon’s told us that he never saw 
such a funeral. Aristocracy and humblest peasantry gathered 
there, bowed together in common sorrow. The wreaths and 
floral emblems upon the coffin, from high and low, rich and 
poor, one with another, amounted by happy chance to just 
sixty-two, symbolizing the three-score years and two of his 
pilgrimage ; and these were laid in the grave with one 
whom we think it an honour to have known, and whose 
example of unselfishness and humility we may well endeavour 
to copy. THE EDITOR. 
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stodern Biblical Criticism, its Bearing 
on dtuusterinl dork. 


BY THE REV. R. B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., PRINCIPAL OF 
WYCLIFFE HALL, OXFORD. 


A Lecture delivered to the Members of the Church Homiletical 
Sosiety, at the Chapter House of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, the 5th Fuly, 1881. 


THE expression “Biblical criticism” is rather vague, and I 
propose to use it in a wide sense. - In prefixing the word 
“ modern,” I do not mean to suggest that the various speculations 
to be touched upon are novel or peculiar to the nineteenth 
century ; some of them are probably as old as Adam: but I 
wish to confine your attention to the special. points connected 
with Biblical research, which come to the front in our own 
country and in our own day. 

With what varied feelings men search out and ponder over 
the contents of the Bible! Some read it as a task, or a duty, 
or a time-honoured custom. Their reading is often little more 
than a formality; yet in the course of it their attention may be 
arrested, their conscience awakened; the thought of God may 
dawn upon their soul; life in its retrospect and prospect may be: 
seen in a new light; the agonizing cry, “ God be merciful to me,” 
may be wrung from the spirit; and so the Father finds some 
children whom He had lost. From that day the formal reader 
becomes an earnest and devoted student of God’s truth, and 
the spirit in which he approaches Scripture is that of a child. 
He does not come as a critic, I must pass on from such a case 
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as this with two remarks; first, that we all need to be on our 
guard against the danger of letting our reading become critical 
rather than devotional, and thus of losing the real practical 
benefit of the Scriptures, which were written for our teaching. 
The second remark is that no critical or philosophical dis- 
cussion of the Biblical records or of the doctrine of inspiration 
is complete, which keeps out of sight, or even in the background, 
the remarkable spiritual phenomena which are the frequent 
results of Bible reading, and which the journals of the Bible 
Society’s colporteurs, and of missionaries of all denominations, 
frequently bring to light. These phenomena may be summed 
up in the expression “a changed heart and life;” they illustrate 
the true intent of the Scriptures, and justify the special origin- 
ating and superintending influences from on high, which the 
sacred writers claim to have received. 

The Scriptures, however, may be approached in other ways 
and for other purposes. We may be philosophers, and if so, we 
cannot refrain from testing our ethics and metaphysics by God’s 
Word, or from subjecting the Bible to criticism from our own 
philosophical standpoint. We may be students of natural 
science, and we are driven .to compare the results of modern 
scientific inquiry with the statements in Scripture concerning 
nature, providence, and miracle. We may have a delight in his- 
torical research, or in ethnological inquiries, and we must needs 
sift the historical statements with which the Bible abounds, in 
the light of the most searching criticism. Lastly, we may be 
linguists, or textual critics, trained in the methods of “higher 
criticism,” and if so, we cannot refrain from applying to the 
sixty-six documents which make up the Bible, those literary 
solvents whereby the date, authorship, and composition of all 
ancient literature may be tested. 

With regard to these four kinds of inquiry, to which I now 
invite your attention, we are doubtless all of one mind in 
wishing them God-speed. The Scriptures seem to court 
criticism on them all. Only let it be thorough ; let it occupy 
our greatest and best minds ; let it be conducted with prayer 
to the Father of lights, in a submissive spirit, with patience, 
and with respect to the fundamental principles and requirements 
of human nature, and we need not fear as to the results. 

The bearing of such questions on the practical work of the 
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ministry is only too clear. Has not an uneasy feeling been 
aroused in many minds by some late speculations connected 
with one or other of these four studies ? Have not suspicions 
been awakened as to the truth of things unseen and eternal ? 
Are not some even amongst ourselves questioning concerning 
God, providence, prayer, the judgment to come, the incarnation 
and resurrection of Christ ? and will not our lips falter, and our 
hearts grow cold, if there lurks in the depths of our being a 
doubt whether what we read and preach is true, or whether after 
all we may not be following cunningly devised fables? And 
even if we feel clear ourselves—even if we can say that, thanks 
to the Gospel of Christ, whereas we were blind, now we see; and 
whereas we were selfish, now we are sympathetic; and whereas 
we were practically without God, or in a state of indifference 
if not hostility to Him, now we delight in the sunshine of His 
countenance: yet there may be others whom we know, lay or 
clerical, educated and refined, or poor and simple, whose souls 
have been loosened from their moorings, and who are drifting 
down the stream which leads to atheism. Indolence or terror, 
sometimes under the guise of reserve and humility, may have 
kept us from going to their rescue. We have hardly known 
how to meet their difficulties, for we have no sympathy with 
them. What shall we do under these circumstances? It is 
evident that the men need help, and we must help them in the 
best way we can—praying with them, reading with them, 
lending them books, introducing them to friends who have made 
these subjects their study, and who see the varied aspects of 
truth in their due proportion ; remembering always that a con- 
sistent Christian life is the best evidence of Christianity. 

Let us, in the meantime, without delay, look at the four 
classes of criticism which have been suggested above, and inquire 
whether we have anything to fear from them, anything to learn 
or unlearn, whether reason and conscience are still on our side, 
or whether the current of thought has set in so strongly against 
Christianity, that we must give up some of our old beliefs. 


AGNOSTICISM. 


I. In the first place let us approach the Scripture as a pro- 


-fessed Revelation of Realities. 
We are all born metaphysicians, seeking to draw the line 
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between the real and the unreal, and striving to detect the per- 
manent under the fleeting. In such a frame of mind as this 
we come to the Old Book, and we find that Biblical truth and 
metaphysical inquiry meet at every turn. Scripture is always 
telling us of things pera Ta Pvotxa, beyond or deeper than 
the objects presented to our senses. Every time that we read 
or think of Him who is named in the first verse of the Bible, 
we cross the boundary-line which exists between nature and its 
originating and upholding source, and we reach, like children 
groping in the dark, into a state of being transcending the 
limits of our comprehension. Time and space are the very 
warp and woof of our being; but Scripture brings us face to 
face with One whose existence is not to be measured by the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, nor to be gauged by the 
distances of those bodies from one another. The infidel writes 
upon his wall, “God is nowhere;” but the child reads the 
sentence, “God is now here.” Both are right in a sense. The 
infidel is right, inasmuch as there is no one locality to which | 
God is confined, so far as we know—His nature not being 
subjected to the laws of space in which we live and move; but 
the child is a philosopher too, though he clothes his philosophy 
in the poetry of the 139th Psalm, and says,— 


** Tf I ascend into heaven, 
Thou art there : 


If I make my bed in the nether regions, 
Behold, Thou ! 

I take the wings of the morning, 
I dwell in the regions beyond the sea, 

Even there shall Thy hand lead me, 
And Thy right hand shall hold me.” 


To put the child’s thought into philosophical language, we 
may say that if God is not everywhere docally, yet He is every- 
where, both consciously and effectively. And what we say with 
respect of space is equally true as concerns time.* 

The fixed limitations of our nature, whereby human thought 
must needs be exercised under certain “forms,” have been 
analyzed with singular power by Immanuel Kant, and he has 

* Herbert Spencer does not throw any new light on our ideas of space and time by 
calling them hereditary. His view, as cited by Prof. Tyndall in his Belfast address, is 
that ‘‘if there exist certain external relations, which are experienced by all organisms 


at all instants of their waking lives—relations which are absolutely constant and uni- 


versal—there will be established answering internal relations that are iy constant 
_ and universal—forms of intuition,” 
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had followers up to the time of Sir William Hamilton, and 
his faithful expositor, the late Dean of St. Paul’s. But their 
doctrines have been felt unsatisfactory. We bow before the 
inexorable logic of facts, and acknowledge our limitations, and 
yet Realities remain to us. St. Paul says “we know in part :” 
true; but “we know.” Shall we then supplement our philo- 
sophical theory of limitation by affirming the faculty of faith, 
as those whom I have just named felt compelled to do? or 
shall we take a man as a whole, with the many avenues through 
which Realities may reach him, and hold that whilst his powers 
of comprehension are limited, yet they are trustworthy so far 
as they go; that they are not more limited as regards things 
usually called metaphysical than as regards things physical; 
that in each case there are pressed upon our consciousness 
phenomena which we can apprehend, though we cannot com- 
prehend them ; and that our philosophical ignorance about God, 
which finds its expression in Scripture, is counterbalanced, nay, 
overwhelmed, by the weight of glory, the joy unspeakable and full 
of glory, the life, light, power, peace, which we consciously attain 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The flood of feeling and force which we experience in times 
of regeneration or consecration may defy philosophy’s formule, 
and logic’s laws, and reason’s analysis. Yet if we revel in God’s 
sunshine, and live the better and more Christlike lives in con- 
sequence, must we not enlarge our philosophy, so as to make, 
room for these phenomena? It is here that Agnosticism fails. 
Agnosticism asks with Zophar,— 

“ Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? 
It is high as heaven ; what canst thou do? 
Deeper than the nether regions ; what canst thou know? 
The measure thereof is longer than the earth, 
And broader than the sea.” 
But the Christian answers with Paul, “I am not ashamed; for I 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto Him against that 
day.” The agnostic asks, Have we faculties to detect the pre- 
sence or nature of this being whom you call God? We answer, 
There are faculties and faculties; and we point with confidence 
to the first page of the Bible, which puts the key of the whole 
mystery into our hands; for there we read that God made man 
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in Hisown image. In other words, whilst our material structure 
links us with the dust, our spiritual being is akin to that of the 
Creator. Man is the top-stone of the known physical creation. 
There is an ascending scale in nature, from matter to life, from 
life to sensation, from sensation, with its varied phenomena, to 
spirituality, and man is the connecting link between the world 
of matter and the world of spirit; floating on the ocean of things 
physical, he lives and breathes in a state of being which is 
metaphysical. Matter is the school of his being and the field 
of his discipline ; but the grand end and object of life is some- 
thing immaterial, supernatural. It is true that this end is seldom 
realized; but it is the object of the Gospel of salvation to 
restore man’s moral and spiritual equilibrium, to supply him 
once more with an entrance into that relationship with the 
Living Secret of the universe which we seem to have lost through 
some catastrophe in ages long gone by. 

Language may be inconsistent, for we are inconsistent all 
the way round; but facts remain; let us cling tothem. St. Paul 
puts the matter well, and exhibits the linguistic inconsistency 
also, when he says to the Galatians, “ After that ye have known 
God,” and then corrects himself, “or rather are known of God.” 
He, the source of good, takes the initiative in bringing light to 
our agnostic hearts; and so in the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
we read that when the world with all its wisdom knew not 
God, it pleased God, by means of a proclamation which the 
world counted rank folly, to restore to spiritual life those who 
yielded themselves to its influence. If a man says to us, I am 
an agnostic, let us answer, We are all agnostics from our birth 
upwards. If he retorts, Why then do you speak about God as 
if you knew anything about Him? let us answer, Submit your- 
self to the influence of Christ, and you will find out. 

We seem brought to this: Christ is the awakener of man 
to the reality of things metaphysical He has come from 
behind the scenes—from timeless and spaceless existence—and 
has set forth the Divine in the human, making real to those 
who submit to Him that thought of God which is presupposed 
in the account of creation. God who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath thus shone in our hearts in the face 
or person of His Son. 

As the light is adapted to the eye, and the eye to the light, 
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so Christ is adapted to our needs; and our nature is such, and 
in such a condition, that it calls forth all the fulness of God’s 
nature, all the riches of His love; it is all manifested in Christ 
and Him crucified. Here is the true philosophy. Christ is 
indeed the wisdom of God as well as the power of God. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


Bordering on the momentous topic which has been under 
discussion, there is another which has lately awakened con- 
siderable interest, viz., the subject of Comparative Theology or 
Religion. I rejoice that this topic has come to the surface. 
We have comparative anatomy and physiology, we have com- 
parative grammar and mythology, and it was only another 
step to compare the modes in which the various nations 
approach and worship the Most High, and the ideas which are 
conserved in the rituals of the human race. The sacred books 
of all nations that possess any are being edited and translated. 
Missionaries, linguists, critics, and philosophers alike recognize 
the correlation of the spiritual forces which animate men. The 
gulf between Christian, Jew, Mahometan, and Hindoo is in 
a measure bridged over. “Heathenism” is no longer felt to 
be a fair or suitable term to express non-Christian worship. - 
The hearts of all men are now believed to be fashioned alike, 
and the unity of the human race is practically acknowledged. 
We are much more cosmopolitan than we were, thanks to the 
daily paper, with its foreign correspondence and telegraphic 
messages ; and we realize much more than formerly the vast- 
ness of the population which exists and has existed upon earth. 
We see men of every tribe streaming along our highways; and as 
the pageant passes before our eyes, we can picture up far better 
than before the generations that have passed away, and can follow 
with our mind’s eye the Greek, Roman, and Egyptian, or the 
Arab, Hindoo, and Buddhist, as they jostle one another on their 
way to the region beyond the grave. From that point we sce 
no man—not even our dearest friend—any more. 

How do they all stand with regard to God? What is their 
future destiny? The reflective mind that asks these questions 
finds others ready to follow. Was the ignorance which God 
winked at in former days different from that which now exists, 
in kind, or only in degree? Is not Revelation itself a ques- 
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tion of degree? Has God left Himself absolutely without 
witness anywhere, or at any period in the world’s history? 
Then, having asked, we begin to answer for ourselves. We 
reflect that no two people have exactly the same idea of God 
now, seeing that each person’s idea is the result of a number of 
impressions produced in a variety of ways; and the further 
thought arises, that the knowledge of God possessed by any 
two persons is not acted upon in the same way and to the 
same extent by those who possess it. None, in fact, have acted 
up to their knowledge. All have sinned—missed the mark— 
come short of the glory of God. This thought, if it stood 
alone, as the expression of the terrible facts we see around us, 
would be utterly appalling; but it does not stand alone; there 
is another side of truth, viz. that Jesus Christ came from His 
Father to seek the lost; and there remains in every man, as 
Dr. Tyndall has remarked (Belfast address), “an immovable basis 
of religious sentiment” to which Christ’s messenger can appeal. 

Some would close all discussion concerning comparative 
theology by the assertion that the gods of the heathen are no 
gods. This is true; but what is the god of the average English- 
man? We can tell what a man’s god is by the way he lives. It 
is not a question of names,—Jehovah and Jove. It is rather 
this: what do the majority of Englishmen think of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ? Is He really their God ? 
And taking the answer to be what we know it must be, there 
comes the second question, where are we to draw the line 
between so-called heathenism and so-called Christianity ? 

The speculations included under the title “Comparative 
Religion” are in no danger of deadening missionary zeal; on 
the contrary, if pursued to their legitimate results, they will 
kindle it afresh. The Gospel is an appreciable blessing to the 
lost children of God, whether in England or in Africa. When 
we have amongst our bishops one who has been an African 
slave, and amongst our clergy a North American Indian chief, 
and amongst our commentators a converted Mohammedan, 
and amongst our missionaries an ex-Brahmin of high caste ; 
we can point to them as samples of the Father's redeeming 
love manifested to all the world, and we can show in them 
what Christianity really does for a man. The Gospel thus 
becomes the standard for comparative religion and theology, 
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This science is only in its infancy. Let it go on; let it take 
into consideration the facts reported and the truths enunciated 
in the Old Testament ; let it recognize the broad, sympathetic 
spirit of St. Paul, who, when he wished to speak to the 
Athenians about the unknown God, reminded them of their 
own hymns to Jupiter; let it bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness which illustrate the tendencies of various beliefs. 
And if, as we pursue the study, we should see some of God’s 
marks among the heathen nations, let us welcome them as 
a starting-point for better things, sympathizing with every- 
thing Christlike, wherever we can find it. At the same time, 
we shall always have to bear in mind the uncompromising 
words of the Teacher who said, “Ye worship ye know not 
what: we know what we worship; for salvation is of the Jews.” 
A religion which does not bring salvation may contain relics of 
natural religion, but is not the revealed religion. Salvation is 
the criterion of Revelation. 


Before passing to another branch of inquiry, allow me to 
make reference to two or three practical subjects for study. 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s teaching, so far as it concerns the philosophy 
of atheism, appears to be based on the writings of Spinosa ; 
and his theory of perception and of the nature of qualities 
should be carefully studied by those who wish to answer him 
and to help his followers. His views of human nature are very 
low, as may be gathered from his debate with Mr. Brewin 
Grant ; and where there are low views of human nature you 
ane expect high views of the Divine. 

Dr. John Caird’s “Philosophy of Religion” seems to be an 
attempt to adapt Christianity to the philosophy of Hegel. It 
is not easy reading, but will repay the student. I speak with 
deference ; but it appears to labour under the serious defect of 
confusing thought with the thinker. 

“The A BC of Philosophy,” by Mr. Griffith, Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, is a useful little book, and its publication is a step 
in the right direction; it is only one of the many contributions 
of that remarkable writer to philosophical thought. 

I would also recommend a new volume of lectures delivered 
in America by Dr. McCosh -on Positivism and kindred topics, 
which would probably be found useful to the student. 

(To be continued.) 
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Outlines of Sermons from the 
Church's Serbices. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


August 28th. 
The Elebenth Sunday after Trinity, 


Ate Cor xvas Gos. Luke xviii. 9. Pss. CXXX1i,—CxxxViil. 
Less. 1 Kings xviii, ; 1 Cor. viii.; 1 Kings xix., or xxi. ; Mark ii. 23—liii., 13. 


MERCY DESIRED. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS GRIFFITH, M.A., LATE PREBENDARY OF 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


LUKE xvili. 13.—“ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 


St. Luxe alone records this parable. The distinguishing purpose of 
his Gospel is to exhibit the authority of Jesus for the sentiments of Paul. 
It brings out therefore specially those sayings and doings of our Lord 
which mark Him as ¢he Saviour of all men; of every one who ts con- 
scious of ruin, and longing for redemption. 

This consciousness of ruin and longing for redemption are depicted 
by contrast. The Pharisee represents the “ good Jews,” rigid observers 
of ecclesiastical law, and therefore satisfied of their acceptance with 
God. The publican represents those who, from taking office under a 
heathen government, were cried down as “bad Jews.” Yet the Pharisee. 
shows no sense of ruin, no desire of redemption ; while the publican 
manifests both. The Pharisee’s boast was, ‘I am not like others, for I 
am righteous ” (ver. 11); the publican’s wail was, “I am not like others, 
for I am a sinner” (ver. 13). The first kept himself apart, lest he should 
be polluted ; the second, lest he should pollute. The one exulted, and 
desired nothing more; the other showed a deep sense of humiliation 
before God, and an earnest longing for reconciliation with God. 

I. A sense of humiliation before God. Observe the multiplied tokens 
of this. The publican’s position, acts, gestures. He “ stands afar off,” 
as unworthy to consort with his fellow-worshippers; he “lifts not up 
even his eyes to heaven,” as still more unworthy to commune with the 
Holy One. He “smites upon his breast ” (ver. 13), in convulsive ex- 
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pression of the smitings of his conscience within him. Yet all this does 
but usher in the final confession of his self-abasement—“¢/e sinner.” 
He makes the epithet his own distinctive appellation ; as we read of 
“Paul the aged” (Philem. 9) [29] [30]. 

Such self-humiliation before God is the first element in all true reli- 
gion. The first step out of darkness is the becoming sensible of this 
darkness. So it was with David (2 Sam. xii. 13); Job (Job vii. 20) ; 
Isaiah) (sa. vies) >) Daniel (Dan. ix. 5). Peter (Luke v. 8); Paul 
(x Tim. i. 15). So with the Lord’s universal type of all true penitents 
(Luke xv. 18). Is it thus, brethren, with you? Does this self-humilia- 
tion pervade your life? In affliction does it make you patient ? for “why 
should a man complain for the punishment of /zs sizs?” In prosperity 
does it make you humble? ‘Not for our righteousness, but through 
Thy great mercies” (Dan. ix. 18). 

II. But in proportion to our sense of humiliation before God will 
be our longing for reconciliation with God. See this in the publican. 
One single word depicted what he felt of his ruin; what he needs for 
his recovery—“ mercy” (ver. 13). The Pharisee ran on into parti- 
culars; not so the publican. Totality of sinfulness was what he felt, 
totality of mercy what he cried for. No excuses, explanations, pleas of 
extenuating circumstances. For he was a@ sinner. Acts of sin might 
be glossed over; but for /zmself, how shall he be cleared, except by 
one single all-comprehending grant of mercy ? 

But whither would this publican look for the manifestation of such 
mercy? ‘The term he uses is a sacrificial one, and shows the man’s 
mind fixed on the provisions made by the law under which he was living. 
So he cries, not simply, Be compassionate! but Be propitiated! (ido Ayr.) 
The same word translated in Heb. il. 17 “the making reconciliation 
for sin.” The same word used in Ps. lxv. 3. The same word employed 
by Ezekiel (xliv. 27). You know the object of those sin-offerings—to 
assure the broken-hearted penitent of reconciliation with the Holy One; 
to warrant his re-admission to the worship of God, the service of God. 
Oh with what dependence upon Divine love, with what hope of Divine 
restoration, would the publican exclaim, “God be fvopitiated to me a 
sinner!” [31] [32] [33]. 

Now, just by comparison with such a method of propitiation the 
mercy which we need is set forth to us in Christ. Just what those sacri- 
fices were to the penitent publican is the death of Christ tous. “God 
hath set forth Him,a /vopitiation” (Rom. ili. 25). And therefore 
herein we see love, are assured of love, have guaranteed to us love 
(1 John iv. 10). This turns humiliation into exultation. ‘This, like 
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the sun upon the raindrops, tinges our sadness with a light shed on 
it by the Sun of righteousness—the light of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. 


September 4th. 
The Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep, 2 Cor. ti. 4, Gos. Mark vii. 31. Pss. Xix.—Xxili. 
Less. 1 Kings xxii. 141; 1 Cor. xiv. I—20; 2 Kings ii. 1—16, or iv. 8—38 ; 
Mark vi. 30. 


ASIDE FROM THE MULTITUDE. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK R. WYNNE, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. MATTHIAS’, 
DUBLIN. 


MaRk vii. 33.—“ He took him aside from the multitude.” 


Gop’s greatest works are performed “ aside from the multitude.” Crowds 
may admire the full-blown rose, but “aside from the multitude,” in 
silence and secrecy, its leaflets have been folded in the bud. The 
broad river bears navies on its bosom, but “aside” etc., amidst the 
mosses and ferns of the lonely mountain, it takes its rise. This separate- 
ness and secrecy of God’s dealing is especially illustrated in text. 

Let us picture the scene and circumstances. 

Note that when the man and his Saviour were alone together, there 
was as much care bestowed on him as if there were none else in the 
world. 


I. The greatness of God’s universe. 

What a difficulty there is of feeling that one individual can be of 
importance to its Ruler! The question arises, Can He care for me? 
(Ps. viii. 3, 4.) 

The text especially meets this difficulty, shows each soul in His sight, 
“aside,” etc., aside for responsibility, aside for affection. 

This is the beginning of all real personal religion—the sense, “I am 
with God, ‘aside,’ etc.; there are separate dealings between me and 
Him ; Heis my God.” Let this be brought home to each conscience. 


IJ. In the work of spiritual healing, Christ deals in the 
same way still. 


He takes each “aside,” etc. [34]. 
By different means: in childhood, by a mother’s voice 3 in after 
years, by books, sermons, friends, trials; the conscience is touched, 
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and the man stands face to face with his God. There is a sense of 
guilt, of danger, of misery. There is a cry for help. Is it so even 
now with some one here ? [35]. 

What is this? Christ is taking you “aside from the multitude.” 
You have been seeking Him, and He now finds you. How are you to 
act? If He were to appear bodily here, lay His hand on you, draw 
you aside, what would you do? Would you not go with Him awed, 
but broken down with gratitude ? 

His spiritual presence is as real as if it were bodily. 

He is zow drawing you ‘ aside.” 


III. The healed in body might go back to the multitude. 

The healed in soul must sfay “aside.” 

Danger of “gregariousness.” Let us beware of fanaticism, asceti- 
cism, etc. “In the world, but not of it.” But from the nature of things 
the Christian must be much “ aside” [36]. 

His objects of life, tastes, aspirations, are different from those of the 
multitude. He must be much alone with Christ in prayer, communion, 
and study—alone, but not lonely. 


IV. The final taking ‘aside,’ etc: 

Death ! 

Aside from the earthly multitude, from its toil, bustle, and sorrow ; 
but united with ‘‘the great multitude whom no man can number.” 


September 11th. 


The Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Lp. Gal. iii. 16. Gos. Luke x. 23. Pss. \Wi.—lxi. 
Less. 2 Kings v. ; 2 Cor. ii, 14, and iii.; 2 Kings vi. 1—24, or vii. ; Mark x. 32. 


THE STORY OF NAAMAN. 
BY THE REV. HENRY BRASS, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. MATTHEW'S, 
RED HILL, SURREY. 
2 Kins v. 13.—‘' Wash, and be clean.” 
ALL Scripture is written for our learning. 
The Old Testament contains types and illustrations of what is more 


clearly revealed in the New. 
The Gospel is preached to us by Moses and the Prophets, as well s 


by Christ and the Apostles. 
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I. Naaman’s disease. 

Think of his greatness and honours—one thing spoils all, “dt he was 
a leper.” 

A striking picture of the moral and spiritual condition of man. He 
may be great, noble, amiable, generous, dut the leprosy of sin cleaves 
to him. 

Leprosy is a striking picture of sz (see Isa. i. 5, 6). 

Why do we not fel this more? Because we look at ourselves as in 
the sight of man, and not of God (see Job xlii. 5, 6; Isa. vi. 5). 


II. Naaman’s hindrance. 

Let us sketch his history. How does he come to Elisha? not with 
the prayer of the leper (Matt. viii. 3), but ‘‘with chariots and horses ;” 
therefore was the message, “Go, wash,” etc., Awmbling, especially as 
coming not directly from the Prophet, but through a servant. 

Why doesn’t he at once obey? His pride was offended at (1) the 
Manner. He expected to be treated as a great man (see ver. 11). (2) 
The Remedy. “Some great thing” he was ready to do, but not to “ go 
and wash.” And if to wash, why in Jordan? (ver. 12.) [37] [38] [39]. 

Let us take care lest in condemning Naaman we condemn ourselves. 
“Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners.” God sends His answer, 
“ Believe and be saved,” “The Blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin,” 
“Wash and be clean.” Did you at once joyfully accept the remedy? 
Are you clean? 

Why not? Your pride was offended. There was nothing for you 
to do. God’s plan puts you on a level with all sinners. For the one 
disease of sin in every stage it gives but one remedy, “Wash, and be 
clean.” 

Self is allowed a share in every religion but Christ’s. God’s plan is 
to humble you, to crush self, that Christ may be “all and in all.” 

Yet the Gospel plan is not vea//y humbling, but glorious, for it is 
through the precious blood of God’s own Son; and when seen in its 
right light, prompts the healed one to say, “God forbid that I should 
glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


III. Naaman’s cure. 

Mark the benefit of faithful servants. What sound common sense in 
their advice! (ver. 13.) He saw his folly, washed, was healed, and in 
gratitude resolves to be the Lord’s servant for ever. A mighty change 
is wrought, not only in his leprous body, but also in his leprous soul 


[40] [41]. 
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Application. 

If not already washed, why hesitate? Why not simply “wash, and 
be clean?” 

The Rhone pours its muddy tumultuous torrent into the still deep 
Lake of Geneva, and issues forth a clear, bright, sparkling stream. Fit 
emblem of the sinner’s coming to Christ (2 Cor. v. 17). 

Can you find a better remedy for sin than the blood of Christ? Why 
then delay to be washed in that precious blood? The deadly disease 
is gaining ground daily, and soon it may be too late to avail yourself of 
the remedy. Be persuaded, as Naaman was [42]. 

Naaman did not understand ow Jordan could cleanse him till he 
tried it. When you have washed in Christ’s blood, you will understand 
how it cleanses, and sends fresh life through the soul, so that the fout 
disease of sin can never find a home in the heart again. 


September 18th. 
he Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep. Gal v. 16. Gos. Luke xvii. 11. Pss. XC.—xciv. 
Less. 2 Kings ix. ; 2 Cor. x.; 2 Kings x. I—32, or xiii.; Mark xiv. 27—53. 


JOASH SMITING WITH THE ARROWS. 
BY THE REV. W. J. CHAPMAN, M.A., VICAR OF CHRIST CHURCH, HIGHBURY. 
2 KINGS xiii. 18, 19.—‘“‘And he said, Take the arrows,” ete. 


Joasu, king of Israel, followed in the steps of his father, Jehoahaz, 
worshipping and patronizing the golden calves, and so bringing down 
upon himself and his people the wrath of God, who allowed the king 
of Assyria so to oppress them, that to Jehoahaz remained but fifty horse- 
men, ten chariots, and ten thousand footmen. But, as in the father, 
so in the son, some good thing was found. The father in his distress 
betook himself to prayer; the son visited the deathbed of Elisha the 
prophet. 

Sixty years had passed since EtisHa had been called to his office, 
while Elijah ran his course in sixteen years. Forty-five years had elapsed 
since Elisha was last mentioned. It is remarkable that the Spirit of 
God should have passed over in silence so large a portion of such an 
important ministry. Joash was moved to tears at the prospect of the 
departure of the old man, who was regarded as the very bulwark of the 
kingdom, the very “ chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof.” See 
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the blessed influence of one righteous man [43]. His teaching and prayers 

and personal influence were a known defence to Israel. Perhaps he was 

often downcast at his want of success, because the king and the people. 
were so given to idolatry. But let God’s people notice their true value. 

They are ‘“‘the salt of the earth;” their fervent prayers and their 

consistent Christian walk produce a deep, if silent, effect for good, and 

doubtless avert many calamities [44]. 

Joash’s visit was honouring to the prophet, and honourable to himself, 
and Elisha’s God repaid the kindness. The prophet directed him to 
take bow and arrows, etc. Elisha’s putting his hands upon Joash’s 
hands intimated that the power to overcome Assyria would proceed 
from the Lord; and Elisha’s directing him to shoot an arrow toward 
Assyria was an order to declare war. 

But more particular attention is asked to what follows, as it conveys 
a very important piece of instruction. 

Elisha, addressing the king a second time, said, ‘‘ Take the arrows,” etc. 
Now why did Joash stay at the third arrow? It was either through un- 
belief or at least weakness of faith [45]. Perhaps he thought that the sick 
old man was wandering ; or that it was childish to be striking the floor 
with arrows ; or that the Lord would not give victory oftener than three 
times. Be this as it may, the Lord clearly put victory into his hands, 
and imposed no limit upon the number of times he should overthrow 
his enemies. The king was not straitened in God, only in himself. 

How often have we failed to realize God’s exceeding great and 
precious promises! are they not sufficient? or has He not power to 
fulfil them? Why, then, should we be so weak, and so often beaten by 
our foes? [46]. 


I. God has in various ways promised us deliverance from 
our enemies. : 

1. Deliverance from Egypt, Babylon, Syria, etc., is to be regarded as 
typical o the deliverance of the soul from spiritual tyranny. 

2. Our Lord’s miracles upon the body are intended to symbolize His 
power in delivering the soul from the thraldom of Satan. In proof 
examine John xi. 25, 26, ix. 39. See also the miracle wrought 
by Elisha’s dead body. It was intended to confirm Israel in their 
belief in Elisha’s promise of victory over Syria, for directly afterwards 
we hear of the fulfilment of that promise. Now Elisha was eminently 
like Christ, and this suggests the thought that the resurrection of Christ 
js the pattern, the pledge, and the power of our resurrection—spiritua] 
as well as bodily. 
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3. For various promises in so many words, see Rom. vi. 14, 
Xvi..20 5.9 Cor. ill. 22. ‘*Death,” John v. 24; Heb. xiii. 5 ; 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
‘Lay hold of these promises—do not limit them, and do not think of 
stopping when you have struck three times. 


II. Whence is it that we so little realize the promises ? 

Generally speaking, because we fail in a proper use of the means. 
Two men start in life with the same advantages, equal talents, or in the 
same calling. In twenty years one has built up a fortune, while the other 
is poor. The reason is generally that the one has been diligent, and the 
other careless. God means us Christians to grow rich in grace by dili- 
gently trading with our talents (Matt. xxv. 14—30). 

1. Our deszves are too often but very faint—we feebly pull the bow 
when bidden to strike the Syrians. My soul! art thou in league with 
the enemy? Like Ahab, canst thou say, ‘“‘My drother Benhadad”? Is 
thy life indeed hid with Christ in God ? [47]. 

2. If the desires are feeble, the expectativn will be small. It was here 
that Joash chiefly erred. He had but little real faith in the prophet. 
He did not expect great things. What may we not expect from the 
way in which God words His declarations and promises? (see Matt. 
xi. 22—24; Luke xvii. 6.) According to our faith will it be unto us. 
The resources of God are infinite ; yet we are constantly asking, “Caz 
God furnish a table in the wilderness ?” (See John xi. 21—24, 40; and 
Matt. xiii. 58, with Mark vi.5, 6.) Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, when a young 
student, became quite another man by full belief in Eph. ii. 20. 

3. When our desires are feeble, and our expectations are small, our 
exertions will be languid. 

Joash was content with striking thrice. I marvel that he left a shaft in 
the quiver. It was exactly according to Joash’s faith [48] [49]. He beat 
Syria only three times. If we had to go to war at our own charges, we 
might hesitate or doubt. But when our hands are upon the bow, God puts 
His hands upon our hands, and says, ‘‘Go in this thy might.” Is not 
feebleness then a sin? We have power in Christ to mortify a lust ; it 
cannot stand before the might of the Holy Ghost. Oh, why then strike 
we only thrice? Why is not every thought brought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ ? 
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September 2ist. 


St. Mattheo the Apostle. 


Lp 2 Com tyr. Gos. Matt. ix. 9. Pss. cv.—cvi. 
Less, 1 Kings xix. 15; 2 Cor. xii. 14, and xiii.; I Chron. xxix. I—20; Mark xv. 42, 
and xvi. 


THE SPIRITUAL EFFECT ON US OF THE DEATH OF 
THE LORD JESUS. 


BY THE REV. F. A. C. LILLINGSTON, M.A., VICAR OF ST. BARNABAS, 
HOLLOWAY. 

2 Cor. iv. 10.—' Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Fesus, that 

the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body.” 
THIS passage speaks to us very forcibly of the union which there was 
between Christ and His servant St. Paul, and the strength which St. 
Paul derived from that union for work, service, and endurance in the 
cause of his Lord. 

He declares that he was constantly bearing about the dying of the 
Lord Jesus in his body, with this prospect, that the resurrection life of 
Christ, and the power which raised Jesus from the dead, might be mani- 
fest in him. 

Let us consider— 


I. How can we bear about in our bodies the dying of the 
Lord Jesus ? 

1. In our willingness to suffer for the cause of Christ, as He suffered 
for us. 

Consider what a sufferer Christ was, how He endured every conceiv- 
able kind of suffering ; so we must not be afraid of suffering in the path 
of duty. 

2. In the restraint in which we keep the body because of the death 
of the Lord Jesus. A true Christian knows how to follow Jesus, 
restraining the body, so that in the management of his body, in the use 
of his body, the Christian remembers it is not his, for Jesus has died 
and bought it. 

3. In the use of our bodies for Jesus. Our bodies are constant servants 
for Jesus, if we know how to give them to Him. Jesus has died for us, 
and so has bought us for His kingdom. The eyes only to look upon 
what is good, the ears only to hear that which is profitable, the tongue 
must have a true mind, the hands to work for Jesus, and the feet go 
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errands for Him. Because of all He has suffered for us to lead us to 
live in the body for Him. 

4. The soul dwelling in the body will always be contemplating the 
death of Jesus as the motive in work, and the comfort in sorrow. 

5. The body will be willing to die, for Jesus died; and death is 
conquered by and for Him. 


II. The effect of this bearing about in our bodies the 
dying of the Lord Jesus. 

t. A life hid with Christ. Taking all our life from Him. Living 
each day just in the sense of union with the Lord Jesus as all our hope, 
joy, and strength. 

2. Some resemblance to our Lord in our life seen in our holiness, 
devotion, and purity. 

3. In our activity for Christ, for He is the source of all energy, and 
strength, and might. 

4. In our consistency and victory. 

5. In our joy in Christ Jesus. 


September 25th. 


Obhe Fitteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Lips Gale yi. 18. Gos. Matt. vi. 24. Pss. Cxix. 33—I104. 
Less, 2 Kings xviii.; Gal. iv. 1—21; 2 Kings xix., or xxiii. I—31; Luke ii, 1—21. 


HEZEKIAH. 
BY THE REV. HENRY PARR, VICAR OF YOXFORD. 
2 KINGS xviii. 1.—“‘Mow it came to pass in the third year of Hoshea,” ete. 


AFTER the separation of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, there was a 
marked difference in their rulers. The kings of Israel were of different 
dynasties, but were unhappily alike—all bad. Jehu was the best (2 Kings 
x. 31). The rest were thoroughly bad. 

The kings of Judah were of one family-—the house of David ; their 
characters of a mixed kind. Some very bad ; some of a negative sort 5. 
some eminent for religion and virtue. Of these were Jehoshaphat, 
Josiah, and Hezekiah, of whom it is written, ‘After him was none like 
unt) him,” etc. 

Consider (1) his Conduct, (2) his Fortune. 


I. His conduct was exemplary. 
We might not expect much. Hezekiah came to the throne at the 


‘ 
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age of twenty-five years, after a bad example, bad training, and in bad 
times [50]. 

This shows (1) we must not prejudge men because of their associations, 
(2) we must not charge men’s characters on their ancestors; neither 
grace nor special depravity run in the blood. 

See how he behaved [51] [52]. 

1. He obeyed God’s law. Did not follow the evil ways of his father 
(ver. 3—6; see Ps. cxix. 9). 

2. He restored God’s worship. This was the first thing he set about 
(2 Chron. xxix.) Cleansed and repaired the house (2 Chron. xxix. 3—7). 
Observed the passover (2 Chron. xxx.). Sought a blessing on the ministers 
(2 Chron. xxx. 17—20). 

3. He fulfilled God’s will. By purifying the church (ver. 4). True 
religion well-nigh extinct, though there was plenty of false profession [53 ]. 

(1) “Zhe images and groves,” heathenish, Ahaz had made, he “cut 
down and brake.” 

(2) “The high places,”—Irregular, though connived at by some good 
kings, he “removed.” 

(3) “Zhe brazen serpent,”,—A venerable relic, preserved for 800 
years, and was now abused (ver. 4). “He brake in pieces and called 
LVehushtan.” 

He made a clean sweep of idolatry and superstition, in the face of long 
usage and popular attachment [54]. 

4. He sought Goa’s help (ver. 5). Inall this difficult work, God was his 
entire dependence and sole authority. 


II. His fortune was prosperous. 

He had his difficulties and dangers, trials and afflictions ; but he had 
that which bore him up under them, carried him through them, and 
recompensed him for them. He enjoyed God’s favour. ‘‘ The Lord was 
with him.” That was what he wanted. So he had— 

‘1. Victory over foreign enemies. 

(1) He threw off the yoke of the king of Assyria. “He rebelled against 
him” (ver. 7). (2) He drove out the Philistines from the land (ver. 8). 
(3) He saw the army of the Assyrians destroyed (2 Kings xix. 35). (4) He 
was exalted among the nations (2 Chron. xxxii. 23). 

2. He had peace and prosperity at home (2 Chron. xxxii. 27—30). 

3. He had marvellous deliverance from death, as we read in chap. xx. 

4. He had honour in his end (2 Chron. xxxi. 33). “He being dead yet — 
speaketh.” We may uss this history [55 ]— 

1. For Direction. Whatever our position in life, God’s favour is 
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the great object to be sought, and His work the great business to 
do [56 [57]. 

2. FoR ENCOURAGEMENT. We trust not God in vain. “ Blessed is 
the man that maketh the Lord his trust” (Ps. xl. 4). 


JOY IN ADVERSITY. 
BY THE REV. T. H. BARNETT, VICAR OF S. MARK’S, EASTON, BRISTOL. 


Lor a Harvest Festival. 
Has. iii. 17, 18.—‘‘ Although the fig tree shall not blossom,” ete. 
In world-life, joy is characteristic of seasons of prosperity ;. but in the 
deeper experiences of the spiritual life, joy may consist with external 
circumstances of adversity. 

This spiritual joy is (1) a “ fruit” of the Holy “ Spirit” (Gal. v. 22) ; 
a fruit never out of season ; (2) a Christian grace (Phil. iv: 4), “always ” 
to be cultivated and exhibited as an assurance of the power of religion 
to “overcome the world ;” and to this agree the words of the prophet 
Habakkuk in our text. His rejoicing is not in, but against, his worldly 
circumstances ; it shows itself unquenched even by the desolation of 
war and famine; it fixes itself on the unchangeable faithfulness of 
Jehovah, and centres in the “ God” of his “salvation.” 

The special allusion of the text is to the failure of the fruits of the 
earth, upon the abundance of which so much worldly prosperity: depends, 
in the ingathering of which so much earthly joy is manifested (Isa. ix. 3). 
An adverse season fills all hearts with dismay and worldly sorrow ; yet 
even in such a case the man of God can rejoice in God ; he can accept 
God’s chastisement, and still joy in the thought of God’s goodness and 
care in the midst of earthly want. 

True harvest joy, then, is joy in God, rather than in the “ corn and 
wine and oil;” in the Giver, rather than in the gift. 

Note respecting it :— 


I. It is the outcome of faith. 

Faith in God, under all circumstances, is one of the prime duties of 
religion. So the ancient patriarch felt (Job xiii. 15). To this the 
Apostle exhorted his converts (1 Thess. iii. 3). Spite of the deepest 
night of adversity that may overshadow us, we are to trust God, and to 

believe that all things are for our good. 

Faith is of little value unless it can stand the test of adversity ; there- 
fore God puts it to’this test (1 Pet. 1. 6, 7), and if it be real and living 
it will not fail us. 
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Out of such implicit faith arises consequent thankfulness. Truly to 
believe in God is of necessity to rejoice in Him. 

Respecting the harvest, God has given us a specific promise (Gen. 
vill. 22) on which to rest our faith in Him. Implicitly believing this 
His word, we cannot but rejoice in His pledged gift. 


II. It is untouched by worldly calamity. 

God’s promises are “ ever faithful, ever sure,” they endure from gene- 
ration to generation ; but the calamities of this life are but for a little 
season—they are temporary, and soon pass by. 

This is particularly true of harvest. The duration of the great harvest 
promise in Gen. viii. is that of the earth itself; but the failure of the 
crops is only occasional, only transitory. To the heart, therefore, truly 
rejoicing in God’s covenanted goodness in pledging perpetual harvests, 
the occurrence of a bad season is no reason for murmuring or despair. 
Like the prophets, the believer can ever say (text). 

That harvest joy which is only concerned with the earthly gift is 
turned into sorrow when the harvest is bad, but that which is grounded 
in faith in the Divine Giver does not falter or fail, because, spite of the 
present affliction, it rejoices in the past and in the future, knowing 
that God is still with us, still cares for us, and “will supply all” our 
“needs,” 

Ill. It is appropriate, therefore, year by year, without ex- 
ception. 

The sacred joy of harvest usually finds special expression in a thanks- 
giving service. 

This is the “blessing ’’ asked by the parish upon the “good crea- 
tures” provided by God, as well as the blessing of God, thankfully 
offered up, for His gifts. 

Objection has been taken to the holding of such services in years 
when our country has been visited by a bad harvest season. 

The objection may be answered : 

(1) Though for our sins God may deny us abundant crops, yet the 
fact of harvest still remains, and shall mever cease upon earth; and we 
rejoice in this. 

(2) In every earthly affliction we should always seek to see the mercy 
that is sure to be mingled with it. It generally happens that when 
harvest is deficient in our country it is extra abundant in other parts of 
the world. 

(3) We should be thankful even for small mercies. Our Lord, when 
He had only five loaves to feed five thousand, “blessed” before He 
‘brake.” Even in scanty harvests “the Lord will provide.” 
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(4) In such years let the services be less jubilant; let them have a 
tinge of subdued submission to the corrective visitation of Almighty 
God ; yet still they must be held, and be ¢hazksgiving services, to carry 
out the inspired teaching of the text. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC. 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not tn all cases responsible, 


29. Sorrow in the heart.—Sorrow is sin’s echo, and as the echo 
answers the voice best where there are broken walls and ruined build- 
ings to return it, so is sorrow when reverberated by a broken, ruined 
heart. That eye weeps most that looks the oftenest at the Sun of 
righteousness. Philip Henry. 


30. Humility, a fundamental grace.—God lays the foundation 
of a great work in deep humiliation. J. Ht. Evans. 


31. Reconciliation, its meaning.—‘‘ What is reconciliation ?” 
the question was proposed at an Irish school examination, and the 
beautiful answer given, “second friendship.” 


32. Reconciliation, its basis.— Reconciliation, to be real, requires 
some common ground of amity. Our anxious eye and the eye of God 
both meet on the same spot—the face of Jesus Christ. 


33. Sorrows, their source.—It is recorded in the biography of 
Rey. Joseph Pratt, that when a boy, his attention was arrested by the 
petition in the Litany, “Piti/ully behold the sorrows of our hearts.” He 
was wondering what sorrow he had to speak of, when the next petition 
furnished an answer which the Holy Spirit taught him to apply— 
“ Mercifully forgive the sins of Thy people.” 


34. Silence, its grandeur.—The noblest works, like the temple 
of Solomon, are brought to perfection in silence. LTelps. 


35. Silence, a source of blessing. 
And yet— 


How grand is silence! In her tranquil deeps, 

What mighty things are born! Thought, Beauty, Faith, 
All good; bright Thought, which springeth forth at once, 
Like sudden sunrise; Faith the angel-eyed, 
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Who takes her rest beside the heart of man, 

Serene and still ; eternal Beauty, crowned 

With flowers, that with the changing seasons change ; 

And good of all kinds. .... 

With what a gentle foot doth silent Time 

Steal on his everlasting journey ! Cornwall. 


35. Retirement, love of.—He whom God hath gifted with a love 
of retirement possesses, as it were, an extra sense. Bulwer Lytton. 


37. Pride the master-sin.—Pride is the great master-sin of the 
human heart. J. . Evans. 


38. Pride, its character described.—As thou desirest the love 
of God and man, beware of pride. It is a tumour in the mind, that 
breaks and poisons all thy actions ; it is a worm in thy treasure, which 
eats and ruins thy estates ; it loves no man—is beloved of no man; it 
disparages virtue in another by detraction; it disrewards goodness in 
itself by vainglory; the friend of the flatterer, the mother of envy, the 
nurse of fury, the sin of devils, and the devil of mankind ; it hates 
superiors, it scorns inferiors, it owns no equals ; in short, till thou hate 
it, God hates thee. Quarles. 


39. Pride, its beginning and end.—Pride had her beginning 
among the angels that fell, her continuance in earth, her end in hell. 
T. Adams. 


40. Pride, subdued—resembling what—wWhen a man’s pride 
is subdued, it is like the sides of Mount Etna. It was terrible during 
the eruption; but when that is over, and the lava is turned into soil, 
there are vineyards and olive trees, which grow up to the top. 


41. Humility, its worth. 
Though pride may show some nobleness, 
When honour’s its ally ; 
Yet there is such a thing on earth 
As holding heads too high. 
The sweetest bird builds near the ground, 
The loveliest flower springs low ; 
And we must stoop for happiness, 
If we its worth would know. ' Swain. 


42. Self-sufficiency misleading.—Samuel Pearce, a minister at 
Birmingham, at the time of his conversion, having read Doddridge’s 
‘« Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” took up the idea suggested 
in that book, and resolved formally to dedicate himself to the Lord. 
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He drew up a covenant, and to make it more solemn and binding he 
signed it with blood from his own body. But afterwards, failing in his 
vows, he was plunged into great distress. Driven, therefore, into a 
more complete examination of his motives, he was led to see that he 
had been relying too much on his own strength ; and carrying the blood- 
signed covenant to the top of his father’s house, he tore it in pieces, and 
scattered it to the winds, and resolved henceforth to depend upon the 
peace-making and peace-keeping blood of Christ. 


43. Influence of little things, 
Drop follows drop, and swells 
With rain the sweeping river ; 
Word follows word, and tells 
A truth that lives for ever. 


Flake follows flake, like spirits 
Whose wings the winds dissever ; 

Thought follows thought, and lights 
The realm of mind for ever. 


Beam follows beam, to cheer 
The cloud the bolt would shiver; 
Throb follows throb, and fear 
Gives place to joy for ever. 


The drop, the flake, the beam, 
Teach us a lesson ever ; 
The word, the thought, the dream 
Impress the soul for ever. Anon. 


44. Christian influence. 
Can that man be dead, 


Whose spiritual influence is upon his kind ? 
He lives in glory ; and such speaking dust 
Has more of life than half its breathing moulds. 
L. £. Landon. 


45. Unbelief and faith.—Unbelief and faith look both through 
the same perspective glass, but at contrary ends. Unbelief looks through 
the wrong end of the glass, and therefore sees those objects which are 
near afar off, and makes things little, diminishing the greatest spiritual 
blessings, and removing far from us threatened evils. Faith looks at 
the right end, and brings the blessings that are far off in time close to 
our eye, and multiplies God’s mercies, which in distance lost their 
greatness. Bishop Halt, 
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46, Faith, a master-key. 
Thou must believe, and thou must venture ; 
In fearless faith thy safety dwells. 
By miracles alone men enter 
The glorious land of miracles. Schiller. 


47. Faith essential to prayer.—Our prayers often fail to enter 
heaven from the same cause that the Israelites entered not Canaan, 
because of our unbelief. The hungry child never doubts that he will 
receive bread from his father. Prayer, to be effectual, then, must have 
faith ; it must be fervent too. The arrow, though it be well pointed 
and feathered, is of little use, unless pulled to the head bya strong hand. 

J. G. Pilkington. 


48. Prayer without faith.—Cold prayers are as arrows without 
heads, as swords without edges, as birds without wings; they pierce 
not, they cut not, they fly not up to heaven. Cold prayers always freeze 
before they reach heaven. Lrooks. 


49. Spiritual desire, a source of blessing.—As the spark to 
the fire, as the bud to the leaf, as the blossom to the fruit, as the 
morning twilight to the day, so are desires in religion. As from the 
spark may come the fire, from the bud the leaf, from the blossom the 
fruit, from the twilight the noonday, so from desires may come forth 
the life, beauty, force, and usefulness of religion. If there is no spark, 
there can be no fire ; no bud, no leaf ; no blossom, no fruit ; no twilight, 
no day ; so if there is no desire, there can be no religion. John Bate. 


50. Activity and promptitude.—lIt is good policy to strike while 
the iron is hot; it is still better to adopt Cromwell’s procedure, and 
make the iron hot by striking. The master-spirit who can rule the 
storm is great, but he is much greater who can both raise and rule it. 
To attain that grand power, one must possess the brave and indomi- 
table soul of activity which prompted Edmund Burke to exclaim to his 
constituents, in his famous speech at Bristol, ‘ Applaud us when we 
run, console us when we fall, cheer us when we recover, but let us 
pass on—for God’s sake, let us pass on.” £. L. Magoon. 


51. Action nobler than thought.—The end of man is an action, 
and not a thought, though it were the noblest. Carlyle. 


52. Actions, their consequences,—Every gracious action is a 
seed of joy, and every sinful action the seed of anguish and sorrow to 
the soul that soweth it. Llavel. 
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53. Bible, God’s will.—Ladeslaus, one of the kings of Poland, 
carried about him the picture of his father ; and when he was to do any 
great work, or set upon any design extraordinary, he would look on the 
picture and pray that he might do nothing unworthy of such a father’s 
name. ‘Thus it is that the Scriptures are the picture of God’s will. 
Before a man engages in any business whatsoever, let him look there, 
and read what is to be done, what to be omitted. 


54. Motives, a standard of service.—The Hebrews have a 
saying that God is more delighted in adverbs than in nouns; ’tis not 
so much the matter that’s done, but the matter how ’tis done, that God 
minds: not how much, but how well. ’Tis the well-doing that meets 
with a well done. Let us, therefore, serve God, not nominally or ver- 
bally, but adverbially. Venning. 


55. Actions, their unseen consequences.—There is no action 
of man in this life which is not the beginning of so long a chain of con- 
sequences, as that no human providence is high enough to give us a 
prospect to the end. Thomas of Malmesbury. 


56. Motives, a standard of work.—A certain king would build 
a cathedral, and that the credit of it might be all his own, he forbade 
any from contributing to its erection in the least degree. A tablet was 
placed in the side of the building, and on it his name was carved as the 
builder. But at night he saw, in a dream, an angel, who erased his 
name, and the name of a poor widow appeared in its stead. This was 
three times repeated, when the enraged king summoned the woman 
before him, and demanded, “ What have you been doing? and why 
have you broken my commandment?” The trembling woman replied, 
“T love the Lord, and longed to do something for His name, and for 
the building up of His church. I was forbidden to touch it in any 
way; so, in my poverty, I brought a wisp of hay for the horses that 
drew the stones.” And the king saw that he had laboured for his own 
glory, but the widow for the glory of God, and he commanded that her 
name should be inscribed upon the tablet. Ralph Wells. 


57. Actions, springs of. 
Act! for in action are wisdom and glory ; 
Fame, immortality,—these are its crown: 
Wouldst thou illumine the tablets of story ? 
Build on achievements thy doom of renown. Anon. 
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atodern Heroes of the sMission SFteld. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN, 


VIII. 
JOHN HUNT. FIJI. 1838—r1848. 


FijI has been lately annexed to the British Crown, and if you 
take up any of the leading newspapers, you will be almost sure 
to find an advertisement setting forth in attractive colours the 
great advantages which may be enjoyed by emigrants to this 
new and thriving colony. Amongst others are named the peace- 
ful and industrious habits of the great body of native population, 
and the steady progress which they are making in the arts and 
pursuits of civilized life. 

It will be worth our while to contrast all this with the state 
of Fiji fifty years ago. We shall then be in a better position to 
estimate the marvellous and salutary influence which missionary 
enterprise has exercised upon it, and to form some idea of its 
deep obligations to the man who was the chief instrument in 
bringing that influence to bear. 

The Fiji group consists of some hundred islands, lying about 
seven days’ sail from New Zealand ; of these the two principal 
ones, known respectively as Viti Levu and Vanua Levu, are each 
about the size of Devonshire, and contain between them about 
one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. The population of 
the other islands, taken together, amounts to a similar number. 
On these islands, Nature seems to have lavished her richest 
treasures of fruitfulness and beauty. “The tree, the shrub, the 
flower, the leaf, are all fresh and strong, and brought to perfec- 
tion. New and beautiful varieties meet the eye at every turn, 
Fruits and flowers teem by the roadside; the fruit is good for 
food, and the colours of the flowers defy description.” 

But when men turned to contemplate the moral aspect of the 
scene, it was hideous in the extreme. To speak of the treachery 
and ferocity of the inhabitants were to say but little. The rage 
of civilized man was only like the restless tossings of a baby, 
when compared with the passion of a Fijian savage. Let those 
who have witnessed it describe it : “The forehead is filled with 
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wrinkles ; the large nostrils distend and fairly smoke ; the staring 
eyeballs grow red and gleam with terrible flashings ; the mouth 
is distended into a murderous and disdainful grin ; the whole 
body quivers with excitement; every muscle is strained, and 
the clenched fist seems eager to bathe itself in the blood of him 
who has roused this demon of fury.” 

Infanticide and cannibalism flourished in even darker forms 
than in other savage lands. Two-thirds of all the infants were 
killed at birth, and every village had its appointed executioner 
to carry out this deed of blood. Those who survived were early 
trained to the darkest deeds. Dead bodies were handed over to 
young children to hack and hew; living captives were given up 
to them to mutilate and torture. No marvel if we read that sick 
and aged parents were put out of the way by the clubs of their 
own offspring, and that hoary hairs and failing strength excited 
neither reverence nor compassion. As to cannibalism, it had 
become an Epicurean art. The mother rubbed a reeking portion 
of the horrible repast on the lips of her own infant, to generate 
an early taste for human blood. It was no uncommon thing for 
a man to select his best wife or his most tender child for the 
dreadful festival, and even to invite his friends to the awful 
banquet. Ra Undreundu kept a registry, by means of stones, 
of the bodies which he had eaten, and they numbered goo! 
The only word in the Fijian language for the human body when 
deprived of life was “Vakalu,” and that word included in it the 
idea of cannibalism! The horrid practice mingled itself with all 
the acts of life and worship. The building of a canoe, the burial 
of the dead, the payment of a tax, and even the taking down 
of a mast, were each accompanied by this revolting ceremonial. 
A chief has been known to kill eight or ten men in order to 
make rollers for the launching of his canoe, and the ovens were 
previously ablaze to cook them for his banquet. We must draw 
the veil over still darker scenes, which will not endure recital in 
Christian ears. 

It was to such a people that John Hunt was destined to bea 
missionary and (we use the word with reverence) a saviour. 
Agents of the Wesleyan Missionary Society had reached their 
shores from the Friendly Islands in 1834, and the accounts 
transmitted by them to England led to the issue of a remark- 
able appeal entitled, “Pity poor Fiji!” This document not 
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only pointed out the miserable condition of these wretched 
heathens, but gave hope, from the success which had already 
accompanied the first missionary efforts amongst them, that the 
Gospel would yet win its way in these benighted islands. 

Hunt was at this time a student in the Wesleyan Academy 
at Hoxton, and had his heart set on going out to Africa; but 
a man was wanted for Fiji, and the lot fell most unexpectedly 
on him. His previous history was a remarkable one. He had 
been brought up as a farm-boy, but he was neither handy nor 
expert at common work, and was often laughed at as a simple- 
ton by his fellow-labourers. But for all that, the Lincolnshire 

‘plough-boy meditated great things. He had often heard his 
father, who had served as a sailor under Nelson, tell stirring 
stories of bravery and adventure, and in his secret soul he resolved 
to bea hero. His heroism, however, was to be exhibited on a very 
different field from any which he had been contemplating. His 
earliest religious impressions appear to have been connected 
with a deep anxiety felt by him for the salvation of his own 
mother, and these were soon deepened by recovery from a 
brain-fever, and by the instructions of Methodist preachers in 
the district where he lived. 

The genius of Poetry found Burns at the plough, and the 
genius of missionary enterprise found Hunt at a like employ- 
ment. At nineteen years of age he was fortunate enough to be 
hired by a farmer who was a reading man. Hitherto Hunt had. 
seen no books except the Bible and the Pilgrim’s Progress ; but 
now he began to read such works as Paley’s Evidences and 
Dwight’s Theology and Horne’s Introduction, and he gave up all 
his spare time to mental improvement. Mason on Self-know- 
ledge, was the book, however, that took most thorough hold of 
him, and did most for the formation of his character. Very few 
would have suspected that under his blue smock there throbbed 
a heart that was beginning to feel the consciousness of a power 
which still it scarcely dared to credit. But the time to test it 
was at hand. In the unavoidable absence of a local preacher, 
he was asked to address a little congregation in the humble 
chapel. With trembling and reluctance he consented, but he 
did his part so ably and so well, that he was asked to repeat the 
effort elsewhere. A Methodist preacher, who happened to hear 
him, had the sagacity to perceive in his rough but vigorous 
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speech, and in his apt and ready power of illustration, that John 
Hunt was no common man. 

He sounded him on the subject of becoming a preacher, and 
the Lincolnshire ploughman, while shrinking from such an office 
under the deep sense of his unworthiness, confessed an “ambition 
to go to the Cape, as a servant to Laidman Hodgson,” a 
missionary whom he had often heard preach on the circuit, and 
whom he thought he would be able “to assist a little, not only 
in gardening, but in Sunday-school teaching, and other humble 
ministrations.’ The letter of the preacher, recommending him 
to the Missionary Committee, amused the secretaries, and seemed 
to them a piece of good-natured extravagance ; but when they 
came to have an interview with the young man, they found that 
he was far beyond the average standard, and he was at once 
admitted to the Institution at Hoxton. His progress in study 
soon justified their choice, and at the end of his second year he 
was sent to the Oxford circuit, where his vigorous thought and 
manly speech commanded attention and respect. There was a 
flame of genius in his eye when he warmed to his subject, and 
there was a token of might in the stretching out of his long and 
sinewy arm, asin bold but loving accents he addressed his fellow- 
men. But Africa was uppermost in his thoughts, and his daily 
prayer was for “ fitness for the work of God in that dark con- 
tinent.” But he was destined for another field, and his nomina- 
tion to it came to him both as a surprise and a disappointment. 
He was summoned to the Mission House in 1838, and asked 
whether he would go to Fiji. The question startled him, and 
he asked time to consider it. Returning to Hoxton, he burst 
into the room of a fellow-student, and in quick, excited tones 
told him of the unexpected proposal. His friend, thinking only 
of the hardships and peril of such a mission, began to sympathize 
with him. But he had not read the secret of Hunt’s deep 
emotion. “Oh, that’s not it,” exclaimed the impassioned youth; 
“Tl tell you what it is: that poor girl in Lincolnshire will 
never go with me to Fiji; her mother will never consent 
to it.” The truth was, that that strong noble heart of his had 
been linked in love for the last six years to Hannah Summers, 
and he, whom neither cannibalism nor paganism could 
affright, felt dismayed at the possibility of being parted from 
her for ever. At his friend’s suggestion he sat down on the 
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instant, and wrote her a loving and straightforward letter, every 
line of which made it plain, that if he had doubts about others, 
he had none about her. Still his heart was distressed, and he 
moved in and out amongst his fellow-students with an anxious 
and dejected air. But as quick as posts could travel in those 
days the reply of that noble girl came back, and Hunt burst 
once more into his friend’s chamber, and with beaming face and 
cheery voice exclaimed, “It’s all right! She'll go with me 
anywhere !” 

About one o’clock on the 14th Feb., 1838, the formal de- 
cision of the Missionary Committee was given; at half-past two 
Hunt was on the coach, and next morning he was at home. 
On the 6th of March he was married, and on the 29th of April 
he and his devoted wife sailed for Sydney. There he met John 
Williams, the future martyr of Erramango, and it is remarkable 
that they left Sydney upon the same day for their respective 
mission fields. 

Upon landing at Fiji on the 22nd December, the young 
missionary and his wife found that they must go to Rewa, a 
solitary and distant station on Viti Levu, and take up their 
lonely residence amongst a savage people, of whose language 
they were in utter ignorance. But undismayed they went to 
their arduous post, and instantly Hunt began his study of the 
language. They soon found that, so far as the butcheries and 
cruelties of the people were concerned, “the half had not been 
told them.” The king, however, was favourable, and one or two 
of the chiefs were ready to “/otu,” that is, to profess the new re- 
ligion ; but their motives were of a very mixed nature, as may 
be gathered from the reply of a chief when he was asked whether 
he believed that Christianity was true. “True? Everything 
that comes from white man’s country is true; muskets and 
gunpowder are true; your religion must be true!” Still, their 
adherence prepared the way for the Gospel, and the people were 
more willing to listen to it when the chiefs had once set the 
example, It was not long before the power of truth began to 
tell, and real conversions followed ; but as soon as they took 
place, persecution began. The priests and heathen chiefs plun- 
dered every one that had been guilty of the /otu. Strange to 
say, it was the influence of the king, himself a heathen, that 
stayed the rising hostility. His own brother, who had been a 
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leader in the pillage of the Christians, was severely reproved by 
him; and when, notwithstanding this, he threatened the mission- 
aries in the king’s presence, the king significantly said, “If you 
injure the missionaries, I will begin to eat chiefs.” Every one 
knew the meaning of that threat; the offender begged forgive- 
ness, and the persecution ceased. 

At the end of seven months it was thought desirable that 
Hunt should leave Rewa, and settle at Somosomo, a town of 
great importance on another island. Tuithakau, the king, and 
his two sons, were persons of great influence, and having heard 
of missions at Lakemba, they had put in a plea for teachers 
to their own island. The Somosomo people were more than 
ordinarily savage, and were regarded with as much horror by 
the other Fijians as the Fijians themselves were regarded by 
the English. No missionary had ever visited Somosomo; no 
native of the place had ever /otwed. Only one white man had 
ventured there, and he had been barbarously murdered a short 
time before ; but thither the heroic missionary and his wife 
repaired, together with another devoted couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lythe, and here the next three years of their consecrated lives 
were spent. 

Notwithstanding the king’s invitation, their reception was 
cold and cheerless, and the sights and scenes amidst which 
they had to live were appalling in the extreme. Within a 
week news came that the king’s youngest son was lost at sea. 
Forthwith an order was issued, that sixteen women, some of 
them of high rank, should be strangled, and despite of Hunt’s 
entreaties they were put to death, and then burned in front of 
the mission-house, amidst the blast of conchs and the yells of 
incarnate demons. Some months later, eleven men were 
dragged with ropes to the ovens, and roasted for a banquet ; 
and when the missionary’s wife closed the blinds against the 
sight and stench of the horrid carnival, the infuriated natives 
threatened to burn down the house, unless the blinds were 
opened! 

Sickness and domestic bereavements came, and added to 
their sorrows, and yet we read in Hunt’s journal at this period 
that “trials and privations are words seldom used by us, and 
are things that are thought much more of by our dear friends 
at home than by ourselves.” Take one scene from this period 
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of his life. It is a Sunday evening, and their place of worship 
is a gloomy room, under a low thatched roof, with a small 
chamber at one end, partitioned off with mats. In this room 
stands the preacher, with a visible congregation of two men, 
and an invisible audience of two women. The two men 
are his brother missionary and a young Englishman, whose 
life he has lately saved from the club of a murderous chief. 
The two unseen listeners are the missionaries’ wives, each with 
a new-born baby, one of them being the preacher’s firstborn 
child, and it is.dying. But the text is from the first chapter 
of St. James: “My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall 
into divers temptations ; knowing this, that the trial of your 
faith worketh patience.” 

Three days after this the child was dead ; and as the mother 
bent over her lifeless babe,.she had to encounter, when she 
looked up, dark savage faces mocking at her grief. Oh! could 
she only lay her little one in a quiet grave in some Christian 
land, the trial would not be so severe ; but yet that little grave 
“consecrated Fiji as the missionaries’ burial-ground, and the soil 
has become very wealthy since.” 

The king of Somosomo, though he did not formally with- 
draw his protection from the missionaries, forbad his people 
becoming Christians under pain of death. The missionaries 
could have withdrawn, had they so desired ; and when Captain 
Wilkes, of the American Navy, visited the island in 1840, he 
'was so pained with the sight of all their sufferings, that he 
offered to convey them to any other island; but they declined 
the offer, and persevered in their work. At length it was 
resolved that Mr. Hunt should leave, in order to occupy another 
station, which had been deprived of its missionary’s services, 
owing to his ill-health. The results of his three years’ work in 
Somosomo had been only indirect, but they were far from being 
unimportant. Mr. Hunt, when leaving, could appeal to the 
(following instances :—-“ a town had been taken in war without 
a man being killed ; a large canoe has been launched, and has 
made her first voyage without a single instance of cannibalism ; 
and the Somosomo people have feasted their superiors, the Mbau 
people, for several weeks without a single dead body. In the 
first instance we were one cause, instrumentally, of the people 
being spared ; in the second, perhaps the only cause; and in the 
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third, perhaps the only cause too ; dut we had not directly to 
enterfere,; for the influence which truth had on the minds of 
the people made our interference unnecessary.” 

Viwa, where the last six years of Hunt’s life were spent, and 
where his greatest triumphs were won, was an important 
political centre, within a few miles of Mbau, the highest seat of 
Fiji power ; the local chief was favourable, and some converts 
had been already made; but King Thakombau, “the butcher 
of his people,’ was fierce in his opposition, and the bloody 
wars in which he was constantly engaged made the missionary’s 
position exceedingly perilous. Still with undaunted bravery 
and heroic patience he went on. Now he is at work upon his 
translation, and to him belongs the honour of giving the New 
Testament to Fiji in its native tongue; now he is travelling 
his eleven hundred miles throughout the islands in a single 
twelvemonth, and making known everywhere the story of 
peace; now he is organizing schools, and training the most 
promising of his converts as native teachers. 

Amidst troubles and perils, amidst wars and rumours of wars, 
we find Hunt (to use his own favourite expression) “turning 
care into prayer,” and steadily pursuing the one purpose of his life. 
“T must be on the full stretch,’ was his constant apology when 
friends thought he worked too hard. Now he is working at 
the language; now endeavouring to restrain the cruel dispositions 
of the chiefs; now trying to instil some ideas of God and good- 
ness into dark and savage minds. One day he is writing upon 
his favourite subject of sanctification, another he is reading 
Swift or Byron, and cultivating his mental powers by the study 
of English literature and the Greek Testament. Always he is 
taking the bright view of things; and if there be a single spot 
of sunshine in the landscape, he is sure to find it out. And he 
tries to spread sunshine, as well as to enjoy it ; acting as nurse 
and doctor to the sick and dying, carrying little comforts from 
the mission-house to Fijian hovels, and instructing the wretched 
natives in a thousand little acts of decency and civilization, 
whilst he is ever trying to lead them to still higher things. 

A great movement at length took place amongst the people. 
The priests had predicted a terrible drought in consequence of 
the Jot, but it did not come. The faith of the people in paganism 
began to be shaken. The queen of Viwa became a Christian. 
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Thakombau’s personal friend and generalissimo, the redoubt- 
able Verani, who has been styled “the Napoleon of Fiji,” 
followed her example, and was baptized by the name of 
Elijah ; the great canoe, which he used to launch for war and 
bloodshed, was now constantly employed in carrying the 
messenger of peace to the distant islands. Verani himself 
became a preacher; Thakombau endeavoured to dissuade him, 
and the people expected that he would take summary vengeance 
on the apostate; but to their astonishment he exclaimed, “ Did 
I not tell you that we could not turn Verani? He is a man of 
one heart: when he was with us, he was fully one with us ; now 
that he is a Christian, he is decided, and not to be moved.” 
This kingliness of consistency began to tell on others, and ere 
long the converts were reckoned by thousands. 

Hunt was a “Wesleyan of the Wesleyans ;” and the move- 
ment, as it sped, bore marks of the system out of which it 
grew; but it was no marvel that fierce cannibals, by whatever 
agency they were brought to repentance, should exhibit those 
agonies of sorrow, and those excitements of conviction, which 
were manifested amongst the Fijians. For days and nights 
together they gave way to the wildest grief, they fainted away 
from sheer exhaustion, then prayed themselves into an agony 
again, and then passed into a state of utter insensibility. There 
was, however, a real and abiding work amidst all this, and 
Hunt knew how to distinguish it. “There are here,” he 
says, “two conversions, one from heathenism to Christianity 
as a system, and a second from sin to God. Both these are 
of the greatest importance: without the first there is no hope of 
the second. We seldom witness anything like penitence in a 
heathen. Generally it is not until they have professed Chris- 
tianity for some time, that they sincerely seek the Lord.” 

The claims upon his thought and labour during this exciting 
period, and still more during the reaction which followed, and 
then the responsibility and care which came upon him, with all 
the exigencies and demands of a settled Christian population, 
began to tell upon his stalwart frame. The pale face, and 
feverish pulse, and failing appetite told that something severe 
had been going on behind the outer scene. There was some- 
thing solemn—almost a mystery of heavenliness—about that 
tall, thin, stooping figure, as with earnest eyes and feeble steps he 
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still endeavoured to carry on his work. What a contrast to the 
man of iron strength who had come up to London from the fields 
of Lincolnshire some twelve years before! It was soon evident 
that he was dying, and the native Christians met and entreated 
God to spare him to them. Elijah Verani’s prayer was 
touching: “O Lord, we know that we are very evil; but spare 
Thy servant: if ove must die, take me/ take ten of us! But 
spare Thy servant to preach Christ to the people!” 

It was not to be. The last conflict was at hand. Hunt died 
with his armour on, and entered heaven with the note of triumph 
on his lips——“ Hallelujah.” His coffin needed no earthly heraldry 
to emblazon it. It bore the simple inscription :— 

JOHN HUNT 
SLEPT IN JESUS, OCTOBER 4TH, 1848. 
AGED 36 YEARS. 

Thakombau came to look upon the dead face of the teacher 
before whom he had often quailed, and to do honour to the man 
whom in his inmost heart he could not but revere. Hunt had 
left a message of love and prayer for the royal savage, and as 
he listened to it he was deeply moved. The missionary did not 
live to see his prayer answered, but others did ; and when, some 
years later, Thakombau was publicly baptized, the congregation 
which witnessed his Christian profession was a strange one— 
husbands whose wives he had dishonoured ; widows whose hus- 
bands he had slain; sisters whose brothers he had strangled ; 
relatives whose friends he had eaten; children who formerly 
had vowed to avenge in his blood the wrongs inflicted on their 
fathers. 

Hunt’s work was an abiding one. The late Dr. Harvey, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Dublin, visited Fiji in 
1850, two years after Hunt’s death, and has left the following 
testimony: “I speak from personal observation, having visited 
the Wesleyan Missions at the Friendly and FijiIslands, I know 
something, therefore, of the work that is actually going forward 
in the Pacific; and as I am in no way connected with this 
mission, and, from my predilections as a Churchman, not over- 
disposed to sympathize with a body of Dissenters, you may, I 
hope, regard me as an unprejudiced witness, if I speak favour- 
ably of what I haveseen..... It has pleased God remarkably 
to bless the labours of His servants, who had so long watered 
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the ground, not only with their tears, but with their blood. Some 
await in Fijian graves a glorious resurrection ; but others who 
have for long time ‘gone forth weeping, bearing precious seed,’ 
are now returning joyful, ‘bringing their sheaves with them.’ 
Heathenism is everywhere on the decline. Neither heathen 
temple nor heathen priest any longer remains at Bau. In that 
late abode of butchery and lust, the Christian congregation 
meeting every Lord’s-day numbers over a thousand. Some 
70,000 throughout the various islands are at least nominally 
Christian, and thousands more are willing to come under mission 
teaching, if only missionaries and native teachers can be sent to 
them. And if nothing interfere to blight present prospects, 
please God, a few more years will witness the demoniacs of Fiji 
no longer ‘naked, and cutting themselves with stones, but 
redeemed to Christ, ‘sitting clothed, and in their right minds, ” 

These hopeful anticipations have been to a great extent 
realized. Fiji is not only a gem in the British crown, but a 
precious jewel in the missionary diadem ; and to John Hunt, 
above all other men, belongs the honour, by the grace of God, 
of having placed it there! 
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I. INTRODUCTORY. 


I HAVE ventured to commence these lectures on church music, 
with the hope that they may prove useful to some of my 
brethren who have the sole or partial management of church 
choirs. It may often happen that a clergyman, either in a 
town, or still more in a country parish, may be somewhat dis- 
satisfied with the performances of his choir, and may be very 
anxious to correct its imperfections and to increase its efficiency 
—anxious to make the services of God’s house as reverent, as 
devotional as possible, and yet, for lack of musical knowledge, 
may be quite unable to bring about any practical improvement. 
It also seems right that in these days, when church people are 
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demanding, and, as I think, justly demanding, that cathedrals 
shall take a more active part in the work of the Church, those 
who have the honour of holding cathedral appointments should 
do what they can to meet these demands, and should take up 
some work which may be useful to the diocese in particular, 
and to the Church at large. It is in this spirit that I undertook 
to give these few lectures, and I shall now address myself to 
the subject as briefly and practically as possible. 

As to church choirs and church music. What, let me ask, is 
the object at which we should aim? Is it not this: To make 
the public worship of Almighty God as reverent, as hearty and 
congregational, and as musically efficient as we possibly can? 

I put reverence first. We want to impress upon our choirs, 
and also upon our congregations, the indispensable need of heart- 
felt reverence. We want the youngest boys, as well as the most 
accomplished singers in our choirs, to understand this, that when 
they are singing in church they are singing to God, praising the 
Almighty, joining the very angels in heaven in their songs of 
adoration and praise. I would offer one or two practical sug- 
gestions as to the enforcement of reverence. 

1. At the time of the practices in church it is very desirable 
that one of the clergy should be present, to prevent unseemly 
talking and jesting in the house of God. If this cannot always 
be arranged, at least an occasional visit of the clergyman would 
be of great advantage at the time of practice. 

2. It might be sometimes beneficial to practise the music 
of the chants and hymns (especially in learning new music) 
without the words, singing the word “la” to each note; this- 
would prevent the irreverent and thoughtless repetition of sacred’ 
words, which is apt to have so bad an effect on the minds of: 
choir members. 

3. It would be well to make an unbending rule, that any: 
gross irreverence, any sinful levity in the course of Divine service, 
amongst the members of our choirs, should invariably be fol- 
lowed by suspension from the choir ; the principle being rigidly 
enforced, that no musical ability, no vocal excellence, can in 
the least degree atone for irreverent behaviour and indecent 
levity during Divine service. 

4. A short prayer before service in the vestry has been 
found of great use in promoting reverence. Such a prayer 
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helps even the youngest boys to realize what they are about to 
do ; it changes the current of their thoughts, it solemnizes their 
minds, it helps them to control their too exuberant spirits. 

5. A great effort should be made to enrol all adult members 
of our choirs amongst the communicants of the parish. I am 
not sure whether a clergyman is quite justified in allowing any 
grown-up persons to lead the praises of the congregation, who 
are not leading religious lives, and habitually decline to come 
to Holy Communion. It cannot be pleasing to Almighty God 
to hear His praises sung by lips that are not wholly His; it 
cannot be edifying to our congregations to see men discharging 
these holy duties, whose deeds are by no means consonant with 
_ the words they sing. 

6. It is, I believe, an admirable thing to form the choristers 
of a church into a class, called the “ Chorister Class,” for re- 
ligious instruction—instruction in the Catechism, and especially 
in the meaning of the Prayer-book. Such a class might be held 
on Sundays, while other boys are in Sunday-school, or it might 
be held by one of the clergy on a weekday. In one parish in 
the city of Worcester, such a class has been established, and 
has been ably and kindly taught by one of the churchwardens, 
aman of culture and ability, with, I am informed, excellent 
results. 

7. It is a wise thing to see that the choristers have Bibles, 
and to encourage them to follow the Lessons ; it is also desi- 
rable to take care that during the prayers, instead of gazing 
idly about the church, they are following the clergyman in their 
Prayer-books. No single word ought to be spoken in church, 
and care should be taken that the choir walk in and out of the 
chancel slowly and quietly. 

I now pass to the second point—viz., that our services 
should be not only reverential, but hearty and congregational. 
By this I mean that the music, both of chants and of hymns, 
should be bright and cheerful, and especially that it should 
not be too difficult, nor too elaborate. I do not propose 
entering into the vexed question of “Gregorians” versus 
“Anglicans.” I will only say this, that though Gregorians 
are, some of them, very effective when sung in unison by large 
masses of men’s voices, with a good organ accompaniment, yet, 
as a musician, I feel that to tie oneself to the exclusive use of 
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Gregorian chants simply because they are old, and to banish 
all modern chants from our service, simply because they are 
modern, would be as absurd as to banish the use of gas from 
our churches, because it is a modérn method of lighting, and 
to substitute torches, or tallow candles, or whatever other method 
of illumination was used in former days, because they are old. 
The modern Anglican chant represents the modern advance of 
the art of music; the old Gregorian chant carries us back to 
the barbaric, or at any rate the early, days of music, when the 
art of song and of composition was little understood, little 
developed. And I further think that simple Anglican chants, 
with their graceful and attractive melodies, are more easily 
learnt by uncultivated congregations, than are the crude and 
cumbersome Gregorian tones. 

In order then that our services should be hearty and congre- 
gational, new music should not be introduced too frequently, or 
else the congregation will be unable to join therein, and it 
might be advisable to repeat a new chant or a new hymn tune 
several times, until it is well known by the congregation, before 
a second novelty is introduced. Care again should be taken 
that neither chants nor hymn tunes be too ornate or too 
elaborate. The old solid hymn tunes, such as “ Hanover” 
(Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 258, second tune), “St. 
Ann’s” (Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 197), “London 
New” (Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 192), and the good 
solid chants of Purcell (Cathedral Psalter, Nos. 296 and 337), 
and Croft (Cathedral Psalter, No. 346), of Goss (Cathedral 
Psalter, Nos. 345 and 10), and Turle (Cathedral Psalter, Nos. 
342 and 115), are the best models that we can possibly set 
before us. Anything flippant and frivolous, anything light and 
trivial, should be scrupulously and carefully avoided. 

I am strongly of opinion that so-called “ services,’ more or 
less elaborate settings of the canticles, are quite out of place in 
an ordinary parish church. There may be, here and there, 
large and important town churches, where a full cathedral 
service may be acceptable to the congregation—such churches 
as the parish church of Leeds, or of Doncaster, or of other 
large towns—but as an ordinary rule I hold strongly to the 
opinion that the singing of the canticles should not be taken 
out of the hands of the congregation, but that simple and 
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appropriate chants should be selected for these grand hymns 
of praise, so that every worshipper in the church may be able 
to join more or less effectively, and to take his or her part in 
the praises of the Almighty. 

Anthems appear to me to stand in quite a different position. 
They are not elaborate settings of any part of the service, but 
they are additions to the service, they are carefully prepared 
sacrifices of thanksgiving offered up to God by the trained 
singers of the choir, while the bulk of the congregation join in 
spirit, not in voice, during their performance. A really good 
anthem (not too long, not too elaborate, and not giving too much 
room for individual display of conceited singers) sung at the 
great festivals, or oftener, will help to keep a choir together, 
and will even be found useful in drawing people to church. 

The third requisite is to have our services, musically speaking, 
as good as possible. That the choir shall sing in time, in tune, 
with expression, and with as good voices as we can hope to 
obtain. The great fault of many choirs is the extreme and 
painful loudness of their singing; this results in the singers 
forcing their voices, and in their singing out of tune. Hence 
one great point we should keep before us is to insist upon our 
choirs singing softly and gently. They will thus keep better 
in tune, they will produce a better tone of voice, and the effect 
altogether will be far more devotional. Nothing is more pain- 
ful than to go into a church and hear some dozen boys and 
girls screaming at the very top of their voices, under the mis- 
taken idea that screaming is identical with singing. It has been 
well said, “ Any one can make a noise; very few can sing.” 

One practical hint I would here throw out. It is an excellent 
plan to begin every choir practice with five or ten minutes 
of scale-singing; each note should be sung very slowly, and 
very softly, the high notes as well as the low notes; and a 
lesson in beating time can be given simultaneously, if each 
singer is required to beat time while he sings the scale, some- 
times giving three beats to each note, sometimes four, and 
sometimes even eight beats. This will strengthen the voice 
and the breathing powers; it will also help a choir to keep 
time and to keep tune. 

Another important point is the need of expression. Some 
parts of the service should be sung with vigour, others with 
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great softness and tenderness. The responses to the com- 
mandments, for instance, if sung at all, should be sung with great 
feeling and quite softly ; so also, again, the latter part of the Zz 
Deum, beginning with the words, “ We believe that Thou shalt 
come to be our Judge ;” so again many portions of many hymns, 
It is a marvellous relief to have some variety of this kind in 
our service; it brings out the meaning of the words, and it 
greatly helps the congregation to take a thoughtful and intelli- 
gent part in public worship. 

I may here say that I am a strong advocate for a good deal 
of “unison” singing, that is, when the bass and tenor sing the 
air, an octave below the trebles, the altos singing with the 
trebles. In choirs which are somewhat weak in men’s voices, 
this method of unison singing is very useful. Thus the 
“ Glorias,” if sung in unison, are very effective ; or the first 
verse of the Old Hundredth Psalm, or the Doxology at the end 
of that Psalm, or at the end of Bishop Ken’s evening hymn ; 
in short, any verse which we especially wish to emphasize may 
well be sung thus; as, for instance, the verse, “Thou art the 
King of glory, O Christ;” or the last verse of the 150th 
Psalm, “ Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord.” 
Sometimes, again, one single line of a hymn may be sung in 
unison, as, for instance, in the hymn beginning, “Thou whose 
almighty word darkness and chaos heard :” the words at the 
end of each verse, “Let there be light,” have a grand effect 
when sung thus. 

Let me here say a few words upon a somewhat difficult 
question; viz., in what manner should the choir be remunerated ? 

Theoretically, an unpaid voluntary choir is the right thing ; 
but voluntary choirs sometimes cost quite as much as paid 
choirs, and they are not always so easy to manage. They also 
have this further disadvantage, that the members of voluntary 
choirs sometimes seem to think that they are conferring an 
immense favour on the clergyman by condescending to sing in 
his church, and they sometimes have an ugly trick of absenting 
themselves from practice for trivial reasons, and sometimes of 
leaving the choir altogether for some trifling cause. I am 
inclined to think that a small annual payment, together with a 
system of fines for absence, both from service and from practice, 
answers best in the long run. After all, “the workman is 
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worthy of his hire,” and some of these boys and men might be 
earning money elsewhere while they attend practices and week- 
day services. I have heard of a clergyman who pays his boys 
nothing, but who takes them all once a year, for four days, to 
the seaside ; and the chaplain of the Savoy takes his boys for 
a week’s walking tour every autumn. An excursion to some 
place of interest, once a year, has been found in some instances 
to be a great attraction to the choir; and the expenses of such 
an excursion can sometimes be defrayed by a parochial concert 
or (so-called) penny reading. I may perhaps mention that 
the use of surplices has in some parishes been found a great 
help in stimulating regular attendance on the part of the choir; 
and as a substitute for surplices I may add that I know two 
parishes in which, before surplices were introduced, the boys of 
the choir were dressed in a distinctive uniform, which they wore 
only in church. In the one parish they wore dark-grey tunics 
with a blue band round the middle: in the other they wore 
black velveteen jackets, with collars attached, and blue or red 
neckties. The effect of this dress was remarkably good, and 
was an immense improvement on the poor boys’ own jackets, 
which were, of course, of various colours and various patterns ; 
some clean and tidy, and others somewhat the reverse. The 
boys were proud of their uniform, and considered it a great 
disgrace if, for any misbehaviour, they were not allowed for a 
Sunday or two to wear it. 1 

The chanting of the Psalms, where practised, is, to my mind, 
one of the most important parts of a musical service, and one 
in which care and trouble in the previous training which a 
choir has received will be amply repaid by the steadiness and the 
precision of the chanting. And, first, about the chanting of the 
Psalms, I would earnestly protest against the excessive and, 
to my mind, intolerable rapidity with which in many churches, 
and in many cathedrals also, the Psalms are chanted. In this 
very rapid chanting the words are sadly hurried, or are slurred 
over ; there is an appearance of “hurry” and “restlessness,” 
and an utter absence of that calm, sober, dignified clearness of 
enunciation which should characterize the solemn offering up of 
praise and thanksgiving to Almighty God. I am well aware 
that the fashion of the present day is against me in this matter. 
Many persons seem to desire to get through the service with 
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the utmost rapidity ; and to do this, they allow their choirs to 
scramble through the verses of the Psalms. This appears to 
me to be a very grievous mistake ; anything like “ gabbling” 
the words, anything like hurry, anything like a scramble, ought 
surely to be avoided in singing the praises of the Most High 
God. The utmost care ought to be taken that each word is 
clearly audible, and that each syllable is clearly enunciated ; 
especially in parish churches, where often there are many old 
and unlearned people in the congregation, great care should be 
taken with the words in chanting the Psalms. 

Again, in chanting the Psalms, care should be taken to make 
both the time of the chant, as well as the chant itself, accom- 
modate itself to the meaning of the Psalm. Jubilant Psalms 
should be sung more quickly than quiet, meditative Psalms ; 
while the penitential Psalms—such as the 51st (“Have mercy 
upon me, O Lord, after Thy great goodness”) and the 130th (“Out 
of the deep have I called unto Thee, O Lora” )—without being in 
the least degree drawled, should be sung with slow and careful 
deliberation. So also, I think, the time of the gloria after 
each Psalm may be a little quickened, so as to give it the joyous 
character which the words demand. 

Sometimes it has been found effective to sing the “ glorias ” 
in unison, with full harmony on the organ; and sometimes, 
again, it has a very pleasing effect to let a few verses of a Psalm 
be sung without the organ, care being taken that the choir do 
not get out of tune and lose their pitch. To get thoroughly 
good chanting it is also necessary to place in the Psalters con- 
stant marks of expression, and to insist upon the choir observing 
those marks. Verses like those beginning, “ The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, Thou wilt not despise,” ought to be sung as softly as 
possible, and just a shade slower than the rest. And there are 
verses here and there in which the first half should be sung very 
softly, and the last half loudly ; and others in which this order 
should be reversed. The effect of thus carefully marking the 
Psalms, and of insisting upon those marks being observed, will 
be increased interest on the part of the choir, increased devotion 
and attention on the part of the congregation. The verses in 
the Psalms aré as varied and as changeful as the rippling waves 
of the summer sea, and to sing those changeful verses in a dry, 
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formal, stereotyped manner, making no change in the time, no 
change in the expression, is something worse than a mistake. 

And now, leaving the Psalms, I pass on to the Canticles, 
those eight songs of joy (all of them, except the Ze Deum and 
the Benedicite, being taken out of the canonical books of the 
Bible) which the Church has provided to be sung after the 
reading of the lessons, 

The Ze Deum first engages our attention ; and as to its per- 
formance, I would again point out that to make use of elaborate 
“services” in ordinary parish churches is to deprive the congre- 
gation of what is most decidedly their rightful portion ; that is, 
of their privilege of joining audibly and vocally in the praises of 
God. I would recommend that the Ze Deum be sung to two, — 
and sometimes to three, single chants; the first being of a 
massive and stately character, so as to suit the first portion of 
this great hymn of praise ; the second being more joyous and 
jubilant, so as to fit in with that glorious burst which marks the 
second portion of the canticle, “Thou art the King of glory, 
O Christ: Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father ;” the 
third chant being of a plaintive and minor character, and there- 
fore adapted to that portion of the hymn, which is nothing more 
or less than a humble, earnest prayer to God: “ We therefore 
pray Thee, help Thy servants. Make them to be numbered 
with Thy saints. Govern them, and lift them up for ever.” 
The verses, “Day by day we magnify Thee; and we worship 
Thy name ever world without end,” should be sung to the 
second chant ; and the last four verses, beginning with “ Vouch- 
safe, O Lord,” should be sung to the plaintive minor chant 
which has been already used for the words, “ We therefore pray 
Thee, help Thy servants.” May I here point out a mistake 
which is sadly common? It is usual in many churches to intro- 
duce the minor chant at the verse, “When Thou tookest upon 
Thee to deliver man, Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb ;” 
and also to sing the next verse to its plaintive strain, “When 
Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst open 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” But the fact is that 
neither of these verses is plaintive in character. They both 
speak of glorious facts, glorious acts of love and condescension 
on the part of our adorable Lord ; and though, perhaps, some 
of the words should be sung softly and reverently, the last part 
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of the second verse, “ Thou didst open the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers,” certainly calls not for a plaintive, but for a 
joyous, strain of song. The minor chant should surely be held 
back until we reach the verse which begins, “We believe that 
Thou shalt come to be our Judge.” This introduces a solemn 
train of thought, which demands solemn and plaintive music. 

I may be pardoned, perhaps, if here I venture to offer a brief 
analysis of the Ze Deum. ‘The first thirteen verses speak the 
praises of the ever-blessed Trinity, and these thirteen verses 
should have their own appropriate chant, joyous, majestic, and 
dignified. Then, at the fourteenth verse, we sing special praises 
to our Redeemer: “ Thou art the King of glory, O Christ ; 
Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father.” And we go on 
to celebrate His wondrous love, His glorious victory: “Thou 
didst open the kingdom of heaven to all believers. Thou sittest 
at the right hand of God, in the glory of the Father.” Then, 
at the nineteenth verse, the praise dies away, and we think of 
the last great day and the great advent of our Lord: “We 
believe that Thou shalt come to be our Judge. We therefore 
pray Thee, help Thy servants.” The twentieth and three follow- 
ing verses are simply a solemn prayer to our Lord. The twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth verses are verses of praise : “ Day by day 
we magnify Thee,” etc. And the last four verses go back to 
prayer ; they should therefore be sung very softly, and to a 
minor, or at any rate a quiet and plaintive, chant. 

In answer to the question as to whether the Ze Deum should 
be sung to single or double chants, I should certainly recom- 
mend single chants, partly because the canticle contains an 
unequal number of verses, and therefore, if a double chant is 
used, one part of the chant must be repeated either at the end 
or elsewhere ; and partly because the verses of the Ze Deum 
are for the most part so compact (I mean that the sense ends 
with each verse in so many cases), that a single chant, which is 
co-extensive with each verse, seems to suit the sense better than 
a double chant, which covers two verses. Mercer's collection of 
chants contains some very good arrangements of single chants 
for the Ze Dewm, though perhaps he also falls into the common 
error of introducing the minor chant too soon. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Scheme for the Augmentation of Poor 
Aenetices iv Otticial Datronage. 


BY “ OXONIENSIS.” 


OF 13,700 benefices in England and Wales, nearly 4,000 are 
stated to have an income of less than £200 a year. This is 
of course a very poor stipend for an unmarried clergyman, while 
for a married incumbent, unless he have a private income, it is 
simply a starvation pittance. The scandal of such a state of 
affairs in the Church is very great. We are constantly hearing 
of cases of great hardship endured by poor parsons and their 
families; and as these incumbents of poorly endowed _ benefices 
cannot make provision for their families by life assurance, etc., 
the widows and orphans of such clergymen are often in a state 
bordering on complete destitution. 

The complaint of an insufficiency in the supply of well- 
qualified candidates for ordination has become chronic. Parents 
are becoming less and less willing to educate their sons for the 
ministry, or to encourage any aspirations in this direction, whea 
they see so many cases of clergymen barely able to struggle along 
on their stipends of £150 a year,4250 a year, and so forth. At 
any cost this scandal should be removed; and no effort can 
' be too great for clearing away so great a blot from our Church’s 
system, and this steadily and ‘at once. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
are, it is true, gradually, and to some very small extent, 
increasing the incomes of poor benefices by meeting benefac- 
tions from patrons and others with grants from the funds at 
their disposal ; but the process is exceedingly slow, and must 
be largely supplemented, if any very appreciable improvement 
is to be effected. 

As regards the patronage of the Bishops, there are special 
reasons why a vigorous effort should be made to raise the 
stipends of poor benefices. Livings in the gift of the Bishops 
should form a model for other patrons in their respective dioceses. 
As it is impossible for the Bishop to sell the advowson—much 
more to adopt the iniquitous system of selling the “next pre- 
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sentation”—of any benefice in his gift, there is the more 
encouragement to augment this class of livings. 

The livings in the gift of any individual bishop vary greatly 
in value. He has in some cases the advowsons of livings of 
#40 and of forty times £40 a year, for there are still contrasts 
almost as startling as this. Now, there being a number of 
livings of various values in the gift of the same bishop, it is 
manifestly possible to raise the value of poor benefices by 
“levelling down” as regards the more valuable benefices. Thus 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, some five years ago, on 
the death of the incumbent, obtained an order in Council, 
under the City Churches Act, reducing the value of the Rectory 
of St. Peter-le-Poer from £1,925 to 41,000 a year, and allowing 
them to appropriate the £925 surplus annual income to improve 
other livings in their gift as follows: viz. £200 a year each to 
four benefices, and £125 to a fifth. 

This is of course a very simple method of procedure, but it 
would seem a somewhat rough-and-ready way of acting in 
such a case. Had the surplus revenue been each year capital- 
ised, and divided into, say, four parts, four poor benefices in 
their patronage might have been increased in yearly value by 
nearly £10 each year, even without any sum being required to 
meet this grant of £230 to each benefice from the surplus 
revenues of this rich living. Now, though 410 is not any great 
increase, even in the case of such microscopic incomes as_ are 
attached to some incumbencies, still an incumbent would not 
a little appreciate this increase of his stipend when he knows 
it is to continue, and that his income will steadily increase in 
proportion to the length of his service in that particular sphere 
of labour. 

As an example, it would not be very easy to find any one 
in ordinary circumstances to accept a benefice, unless it pos- 
sessed some great external attraction, of 480 or £100 a year. 
But if it were understood that the living would be increased 
#10 each year, the situation would be viewed in quite a 
_ different light. In ten years the income would have risen to 
£180, while in another ten years it would be nearly £300 a 
year, an amount on which a clergyman is supposed to be able 
to maintain himself. 

If it were decided to make steady efforts to provide that no 
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living in episcopal patronage should fall beneath £300 a year, 
and indeed an income of £400 a year should be aimed at for 
a certain proportion of livings, then the Bishops’ livings would 
be models for others, and the great disparity in the incomes of 
benefices at present existing would be very largely removed, so 
far as official diocesan patronage is concerned. 

The best system of augmentation, under present circum- 
stances, would seem to be something as follows. Each benefice 
in episcopal patronage, whose yearly value exceeds £200, should 
contribute to a common fund, this fund to be used for syste- 
matically increasing the poorer livings in the same bishop's 
patronage. This contribution should begin on the next vacancy 
of each benefice, and should be according to some such scale 
as the following :-— 


A living between £201 and £220 per annum to contribute one-twentieth yearly. 
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The writer considers that it is desirable that the standard 
at which benefices should begin to make contributions should 
be low for the simple reason that the proportion of the 
Bishops livings which are between £200 and £300 in yearly 
value is very considerable ; and though these will contribute 
but a small sum each, nevertheless, being many in number, their 
aggregate contribution year by year will be considerable, 
There should perhaps be some slight modification of the 
above scale for those Bishops’ livings, comparatively very few 
in number, which are in populous town parishes. Thus a living 
of £200 would contribute 410 a year, one of £300 would 
contribute £430 a year, one of £400 would contribute £50, 
one of £500 would contribute £80, one of £600 would 
contribute £120, and one of £700 would contribute £175, 
while a living of £4900 a year would contribute £300, and one 
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of £1,500 a year as much as £500 each year to the common 
fund, until the process of augmentation was completed. 
Applying this principle to the livings in the gift of the 
Bishop of the diocese in which the writer resides, viz., Chester 
diocese,* and supposing all these to have fallen vacant, we 
should have a common fund from the diocesan patronage, 
producing £2,500 per annum, an amount sufficiently large to 
place a capital sum of £250 to the credit of each of ten poor 
benefices each year, if so desired. The diocesan patronage in 
other cases would yield much larger sums, as, for instance, 
the Canterbury patronage would yield some £13,000 a year. 
It may be asserted without fear of contradiction that the 
diocese of Chester is very poor as regards the value of its 
livings. The Chapter of Chester Cathedral used to be a 
proverb for its poverty, and very much the same may be said 
as to the endowments of the benefices throughout the diocese, 
with comparatively few exceptions. In 1870, when the 
Diocesan Poor Benefice Fund was formed with the object 
of augmenting all livings under 4200 a year, no less than 
129 out of 393 benefices in Chester diocese, nearly all of 
them country livings, were under that sum, a proportion now 
Peumaterys reduced to 107) out’ of, 427... The Bishop of 
Chester, out of 68 livings in his gift, has no less than 18, 
or more than one-fourth of the whole, with incomes under 
£200 a year, the average value of these 18 livings being 
£148 per annum. Thus an additional annual income of 
4936 altogether would have to be provided in order to raise 
these livings to £200 a year each. This could be obtained by 
capitalising the diocesan contribution of £2,500 each year, and 
investing it at 4 per cent., in less than nine years, without anv 
funds being subscribed from outside to meet this sum of 
£2,500 each year. The yearly amount obtained in this way 
from the Bishop’s livings, would steadily increase, because, as 
each living was augmented in value by this process, it would 
itself contribute a larger yearly sum to the common fund, 
After raising every living in the Bishop’s gift to £200 a year, 
the next step would be to raise all the episcopal patronage to 
* This article was written some time before the creation of the new see of Liver 


pool. The subdivision of dioceses would largely facilitate the carrying out of the 
scheme. 
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4300 a year. This could be done by the same process in 
twenty-four years, even supposing nothing in the way of funds 
were subscribed to meet these grants. 

The above calculation will afford some idea how rapidly this 
system of augmentation would act, when in full operation ; 
for of course, to meet a grant of, say, £250, the parish or its 
clergyman would have to raise, say, at least an equal sum, 
which would not, under the circumstances, be a matter of over- 
whelming difficulty, at any rate in ordinary times. Neigh- 
bouring landowners and others would certainly help in such a 
case, especially as the Bishop would naturally show his personal 
interest in the matter. 

If all the dioceses in the country, and the whole patronage of 
the various Bishops, were treated in common under some scheme 
such as this by an Act of Parliament, the process of augmenta- 
‘tion would be very much more rapid, the benefices in Chester 
diocese being exceptionally poor in the vast majority of cases, 
and the Bishop’s livings no exception to the general rule. 

In taking all tthe dioceses together, and subjecting the 
‘episcopal patronage to this process of re-arrangement, the 
common fund obtained by contributions such as we have 
proposed in any particular diocese, say A diocese, should be 
employed for the purpose of raising all the livings in the gift 
of the Bishop of A to, say, first 4250 a year. When this 
had been accomplished, the income from the common fund 
of A diocese should be appropriated to a general common 
fund for increasing livings in episcopal patronage in all the 
other dioceses up to the 4200 standard. 

When this had been effected, the fund obtained from A 
diocese should once more be applied to increase all the 
episcopal patronage of A diocese, this time from the 4250 
to the 4300 standard. This being attained, the diocesan 
contribution should once more go to the general common 
fund to help to raise all the Bishop’s livings in the other 
dioceses to the £250 standard. 

When all the episcopal patronage in the country had thus 
been raised, with the assistance of the general fund, to the 
#250 standard, the common fund of A diocese should once 
more be applied to the diocesan augmentation, raising the 
Bishop’s livings, or a certain proportion of them, to the 
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#350 standard; and so on. Thus the Diocesan Common 
Fund would be applied in the first place to augmenting the’ 
episcopal patronage in A diocese, and then to the general 
augmentation, the diocesan being always a stage in advance of 
the general augmentation, and so on alternately, until the 
object of the scheme had been attained, and the episcopal 
patronage in each diocese was, in value as well as in the manner 
of its bestowal, a model for the other patrons of the diocese. 

This scheme lays down the principle that every living should 
contribute from those whose yearly value is £200 and upwards. 
All would thus contribute to the common good, including even 
the poor benefices, which would contribute their mite ; and as 
the income of any poor benefice was increased, so also would 
the amount contributed by that benefice be increased. The 
patronage of the Bishops, in fact, would by this scheme be 
regarded as a whole, whose general condition was to be im- 
proved, 

The application of this scheme would benefit the Church 
immensely in two opposite directions. On the one hand, 
funds would be steadily accumulating for augmenting the 
poorer benefices ; while, on the other hand, those rich livings 
which contrast so painfully with these poor benefices would be 
steadily cut down, as each became vacant, to more moderate 
dimensions, and unfriendly or hostile critics would each year 
find fewer of this sort of inequalities to comment on, as they 
glanced over the pages of the Clergy List, the Clerical Directory, 
or any of the various Diocesan Calendars, in which, as things 
now stand in the English Church, the inequalities of clerical 
work and clerical pay are so conspicuous, 

Various objections might be urged against any scheme of 
this sort, as, for instance, the diminution of the number of 
“ prize livings,” while the scheme was in operation; but none of 
them are of a-very serious nature. There will still be “prizes” 
left, in addition to those in the gift of private patrons. The 
objection which has been most strongly urged on the writer is 
that the Bishops themselves will scarcely be willing to have 
their best livings cut down in the way proposed, even though 
it be for the purpose of benefiting their poorer livings. The 
answer to this objection is simply this, that we are not living 
in the year 1800, but in the year 1880, Such a course may 
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not be altogether pleasant, but it would seem to be necessary. 
But in truth those who hold this view of matters would do well 
to remember what an unusually excellent and disinterested 
bench of Bishops the English Church at present possesses. 
And we may repeat that in this last quarter of the nineteenth 
century reforms proved to be necessary must be carried out, 
and that without delay, if the Church of England is to con- 
tinue in its present position as the Established Church of this 
country, The subject has not been definitely discussed as yet, 
though such liberal politicians as Mr. Childers and others have 
pointed out, in general terms, the great undesirability of such 
an unequal distribution of the revenues of the Church as at 
present exists. 

If some such scheme as has been indicated be set on foot— 
a scheme, that is, largely of re-adjustment—the way would then 
be prepared for an appeal to the general body of the laity in 
any diocese, say every five years, for contributions to a fund to 
help the Bishop in the work of endowing this class of poor 
livings with more reasonable incomes. Any such appeal, as 
things are now, would, it is to be feared, be practically useless. 
From one end of the country to the other the same reply would 
be made: “Some of the Bishop’s livings are very poor and 
some very rich, the largest stipends very often going with the 
easiest work, Let there first be some equalisation of things in 
this respect, and then you will not appeal to usin vain.” And 
the force of this reply cannot be disputed. The laity certainly 
have not been appealed to in vain for funds for church resto- 
ration purposes. 

If we may judge from the liberality of recent years, it would 
not, we may hope, be very difficult in any well-ordered diocese, 
to raise a fund of, say, £10,000 or £12,000 every five or six 
years to help the Bishop in this work. The latter would then 
have at his disposal the Diocesan Common Fund for making a 
grant ; and when this grant had been met, he would have this 
fund, which we may call the Bishop’s Benefice Augmentation 
Fund, from which to supplement the sum which had thus been 
(1) granted from the Diocesan Common Fund, and (2) raised 
by the parish to be benefited. Thus, in the case of a living of 
#150 a year—in which case several efforts, at intervals of a 
few years, would probably be needed before the £300 standard 
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was reached—we will suppose the £200 standard to have been 
reached, and therefore the Diocesan Poor Benefice Fund and 
Queen Anne’s Bounty no longer available. Suppose a grant 
of, say, £300 from the Diocesan Common Fund to have been 
met by another 4300 raised in the parish and neighbourhood. 
To the sum of 4600 thus raised, the Bishop from his Benefice 
Augmentation Fund might add, say, £400, or perhaps consi- 
derably more, thus raising the income by the interest of £1000 
or more, say about £40 a year by that effort. 

Taking the values as stated in the “ Clergy List,” there were 
in 1871 the following number of livings under £200 a year in 
episcopal patronage :— 
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If the patronage of the Cathedral Chapters be included in 
this scheme, 3,500 benefices, or more than one-fourth of the 
whole number of livings in the English Church—a very large 
majority of these being in country parishes—would be under- 
going this process of augmentation and readjustment, which 
might very advantageously be combined with a plan for the 
union of benefices with small populations. 

After making careful and somewhat ‘elaborate calculations, 
the writer has come to the conclusion that the scheme, as indi- 
cated above, if at all earnestly pressed forward by the Bishops, 
can be carried out in thirty years—not a long period in the 
history of such an institution as the English Church, which 
even during this period would each decade find its interna 
condition steadily improving as regards the extremely important 
point of the payment of its clergy. 
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THE great theological work of the present time is without 
doubt the Revised Edition of the New Testament. The 
syndics and delegates of the university presses have been 
good enough to send us three copies, two in Greek and one 
in English.* We have read the preface in each, but do not 
profess for the present to have done much more. In the case 
of the Greek text, we own to a slight feeling of something 
like disappointment, not because of what has been done, but 
because we had hoped for something more. Perhaps the 
expectation was unreasonable, but we trusted the revisers 
might have seen their way to construct a continuous Greek 
text, and then ostensibly make their translation from it. As 
it is, the case stands thus: Dr, Scrivener has constructed a 
text that is presumed to underlie the authorized version of 1611, 
consisting mainly of Beza’s text of 1598. Where this fails, 
other authorities kely to have been within reach of the trans- 
lators, have been examined, and so Dr. Scrivener’s text has been 
jitted to the English, a process that reminds us somewhat un- 
comfortably of Erasmus, when preparing his first hasty edition of 
the Greek Testament. Six verses were wanting in the one 
imperfect manuscript he had of the Revelation, whereupon ‘he 
bridged over the difficulty by translating them into Greek from 
the Latin! Of course there will be nothing like this in the 
work of so accomplished a scholar as Dr. Scrivener, to whose 
life-long labours Biblical students are so deeply indebted ; but 
we do not quite see the practical utility of a text of which a critic 
could only allow, as it seems to us that it may have been that 
of the translators of 1611. The book is admirably printed, 
and words in heavier type indicate that the revisers have sub- 
stituted for them the words which are placed at the foot of the 
page. In the Greek Testament, with the readings adopted by 
the reviser's, edited by the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, the 

*“The New Testament in the original Greek, according to the text followed in the 
Authorised Version, together with the variations adopted in the Revised Version.” By 
F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., Prebendary of Exeter, Vicar of Hendon. Cam. 
bridge University Press. Price 6s. “The Greek Testament, with the Readings 


adopted by the Revisers of the Authorised Version.” Oxford and Clarendon Press. 
Price 4s. 6d. The New Testament, Revised Version. 1881. Price 4s. 6d, 
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body of the text is taken from the third edition of Stephens, 
and into it are inserted the improved readings of our modern 
revisers, so that the book is intended to correspond to the 
Victorian revision, the words displaced being added at the 
bottom. For this, therefore, we are thankful; for it gives 
practically what we had hoped for. We should have been glad 
however if there had been taken from succeeding generations 
the possibility of saying that the revisers of 1881, like those of 
1611, had given to posterity an excellent version, but had not 
stated from what text they made it, since we are expressly 
told that the responsibility of the revisers does not extend 
beyond the list of readings which they have furnished. 

With regard to the revised version itself, we have for the 
present space only to record our verdict very distinctly in 
its favour, and to express our thankfulness to those who 
have so generously given both time and talents to so noble 
a work. That they may have made some mistakes may very 
well be; but if four-and-twenty such scholars. as they, sitting 
ten years over the work, have written what is wrong, we 
are sadly at a loss to know where to look for some one who 
shall set us right. Two of the Jacobite translators, it is said, 
after their labours, made their way into a country church, and 
heard the preacher roundly abusing the new translation. The 
story within the past few weeks (mutatis mutandis) has been 
doubtless repeated ; but we believe that posterity will grate- 
fully acknowledge the blessings conferred on them by the 
revision of 1881, the words of which will be to them as sweet 
and full of meaning as are to us those of the version of 1611. 

But we must proceed to other books, which, we regret to 
say, outrun our capabilities of reviewing up to date, by reason 
of the small space at our command. 

No department of theology is more fertile and more im- 
portant than exegetical literature. A constant stream of books 
is always issuing from the press devoted to the illustration and 
explanation of the Divine Word, and this we cannot fail to 
regard as one of the best signs of our times. There is no 
work of this class more important than the noble edition of 
Isaiah* issued by Mr. Cheyne, who is one of the Old Testa- 

* “©The Prophecies of Isaiah.” A new translation, with Commentary and Ap- 
pendices. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol College, 
Oxford, 
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ment revisers. Ten years ago Mr. Cheyne issued a smaller 
edition of Isaiah, exhibiting remarkable scholarship and especially 
great gifts as a philologist. Mr. Cheyne’s present work exhibits 
a great advance upon his previous volume, not only in the de- 
velopment and exposition of the subject, but also in his tone of 
feeling and method of treatment. The last half of his second 
volume is devoted toa collection of essays in elucidation of his 
great subject, and many readers, we imagine, will, like ourselves, 
commence with a study of the essays. There is something 
very striking, and even pathetic, in the way in which he speaks 
of his past and present labours, in which he will not fail to carry 
with him the sympathy of his readers. “ There is a worse fate 
even than being misunderstood, and that is to be ‘to truth a 
timid friend.’ .... He has come to believe in a definitely 
Christian interpretation of the Old Testament, but this he thinks 
should be based entirely upon the obvious grammatical meaning. 
To give even the slightest stretch to a word or construction in 
deference to theological presuppositions is a fault of which he 
has an unfeigned horror. . . . I was captivated by an extremely 
tempting theory of Ewald [respecting the Servant of Jehovah] ; 
but I erred and Ewald erred in regarding this person as a ‘ purely 
poetical figure.” There was nothing in this idea, as he avows, 
that was in the least degree theological. But from the starting- 
point of the matter taught him by Ewald he proceeds to the 
argument, “that ‘the Servant of Jehovah’ is the historical 
Redeemer of Israel and of the world.” The third essay, on 
“The Christian Element in the Book of Isaiah,” will be found 
most instructive. Mr. Cheyne does not limit himself to the 
book of Isaiah, but discusses the Christology of Genesis and 
the Psalter. We regret that Mr. Cheyne seems firmly to hold 
the theory of a deutero-Isaiah. We are not without the hope 
that he will yet see reason to replace this conviction by a better 
one, Dr. Kay’s reasoning in the Speaker’s Commentary on 
this point appears to us to be peculiarly strong and convincing, 
Although Mr. Cheyne’s own view is clearly in the negative, he 
leaves it an open question whether Isaiah was the author of 
the last twenty-seven chapters, but claims that under any theory 
the work is in the fullest sense prophetic, and is a Gospel before 
the Gospel. Though written primarily for the exiles of Babylon (?), 
its scope is as wide as that of any part of the New Testa- 
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ment, and New Testament qualifications are required alike in 
the interpreter and in his readers. Mr. Cheyne brings his 
critical labours down to the very last word that has been written 
on the subject, to recent discussions in the Church Quarterly 
and Mr. Sayer’s readings of the latest discovered inscriptions, 
and even gives obtter dicta since the book passed through the 
press. Thetenth essay is devoted to the subject of Isaiah and 
his commentators. It is a charming literary chapter, passing 
under review an immense field of literature, and evidencing 
very great critical acumen, He commences with St. Jerome, 
“who in his seclusion at Bethlehem laid the foundation of a 
theological exegesis, and bridged over the gulf between the 
synagogue and the church.” He does full justice to the 
powers of Calvin as an expositor, which have been too often 
overlooked by the students of Calvinistic doctrines. “It is 
indeed remarkable that one so eminent as a dogmatic theologian 
should also have shown himself so loyal to the principles of 
philology. The only apparent effect of his dogmatic specu- 
lations upon his biblical exegesis is to give it a greater depth.” 
There are some gems of criticism on Bishop Lowth, Vitringa, 
Gesenius, and Ewald. When he comes to contemporary 
writers, he is on more difficult and delicate ground. We are 
glad that he appreciates Dr. Henderson’s Commentary, which 
we have ourselves found very helpful, and which is one of the 
best exegetical works America has sent us. It is difficult 
for him to speak of such contemporary writers as Dr. Kay and 
Professor Birks; but he is kindly and honest, and writes with 
tact and appreciation. Of all writers, he is most in harmony 
with Delitzsch. If our limits permitted, we should like to dwell 
more in detail on Mr. Cheyne’s work. His version is accurate, 
but hardly easy or elegant. We will just take an example— 
one, however, which is more than usually striking—and it shall 
be from the short lesson for the morning of Christmas Day. This 
alone would show the necessity for a Revised Version. There 
are several demonstrable inaccuries is the A.V., though one of 
them is set right in the margin. We take the three verses 
where Mr. Cheyne gives the true readings, as accepted indeed 
by all the commentators. 

1. Surely there is (now) no (more) gloom to her whose lot 
was affliction. At the former time he brought shame on the 
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land of Zebulon and the land of Naphtali, but in the latter he 
hath brought honour in the way of the sea, the other side of 
Jordan, the district of the nations. 3. Thou hast multiplied 
the nation, even unto it thou hast given great joy; they rejoice 
before thee as with the joy in the harvest, as men exult when 
they divide spoil. 5. For every boot of him that trampeth 
noisily, and the cloak rolled in blood is for burning, the fuel of 
fire. 

We only regret that our limits do not permit us to give 
specimens of the annotation. We turned to the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah with the greatest interest, and found the 
treatment admirable, the doctrine of the Substitute being fully 
drawn out. A point wherein we disagree with Mr. Cheyne is 
his view of the expression, “And he made his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in his death.” We prefer the ordinary 
interpretation, and are unable quite to appreciate his difficulty 
in the matter. 

We have to report the continued prosperous appearance of 
the volumes of the “ Pulpit Commentary.”* We have before 
us the second edition of the volume on Joshua, and the new 
volume on Judges and Ruth. The “Exposition and Homi- 
letics” of the book of Judges are by Lord A. C. Hervey, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, who did much of the same work for 
Judges in the “Pulpit Commentary.” It is unnecessary to 
speak in detail of the fulness and excellence of this exhaustive 
commentary, a library in itself, and which every clergyman’s 
library ought to possess. The last published volume includes 
the book of Ruth. The only difficulty about such a Commen- 
tary is that it is over-weighted with matter; the practical 
effect of which may be that it is less a book for constant reading 
than for reference. We observe that sometimes the writer has a 
tendency to expand and to lay on what we may call a little 
colouring matter; eg. “On entering the city gate travel-worn 
and sore, and creeping along the streets in quest of some humble 
lodging, Naomi was recognized. The news of her arrival, in 


* The Holy Bible. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence and Rev. Joseph S. Exell. 
Joshua: Introduction by Rey. A. Plummer, M.A. ; Exposition and Homiletics by Rev. 
J. J. Lias, M.A. ; Homilies by various authors. Second Edition. Judges: Exposition 
and Homiletics by Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, D.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Ruth : Exposition and Homiletics by Rev. James Morison, D.D. 
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the company of an interesting and pensive-looking young 
woman, flew from house to house, till wondering groups of 
excited females gathered in the streets, and exclaimed to one 
another, ‘Is this Naomi?’” With this commentary in his 
library, the clergyman is almost free from the necessity of 
obtaining any other. 

There are other works of an exegetical character, but sepa- 
rated by a long interval from those which we have mentioned. 
We have the first volume of Mr. G. Govett’s “Exposition of 
St. John.” * Mr. Govett is an expositor of the old school. He 
is evidently no friend to the Revised Version. He refuses to 
accept any critical emendations. The following is his note on 
the marriage at Cana in Galilee: “Our Lord made a hundred 
and twenty gallons of wine, and this was the first ray of His 
glory. A teetotaler would have manifested his glory by 
turning a hundred and twenty gallons of wine into water / 
The spirit of the Gospel thus is totally opposed to the leaven 
of teetotalism. Beware, Christians, of its latest development 
—good templarism! It will one day openly turn against 
Christ!” It will be seen that Mr. Govett is sufficiently out- 
spoken in his remarks. He does not write from the Anglican 
point of view, and from some of his remarks we should infer 
that he was a Baptist or a Plymouth brother. His commen- 
tary is simple and scriptural, but if we take up a parallel 
volume by such a writer as Stier, it appears very thin in com- 
parison. Then we have Mr. Nicol’s “Life of Jesus Christ.’ ¢ 
It belongs to a class of works which has multiplied exceedingly, 
and we would fain hope that the multiplication is attended 
with great good. More and more the attention of man is 
fastened on the mystery of the life of Jesus Christ. The title 
of the book is rather a misnomer. We cannot think that it 
has any real claim to be considered a Life of Christ. It consists 
of some twenty-three brief chapters, which, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, have already served as pulpit discourses. He is 
pleased to say, “It would be affectation to deny that I believe 
the book is in a measure original.” We fail, however, to perceive 
that there is any matter that is really original. Originality, how- 

* «Exposition of the Gospel of St. John.” By R. Govett. Vol. i. London and 


Derby: Bemrose. 
+ “The Incarnate Saviour: a Life of Jesus Christ.” By the Rev. W. R. Nicol, 
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ever, is about the last merit that should be claimed by a writer 
on the life of Christ. If he is original, he will probably be 
wrong. The author makes many references to the books which 
he has consulted, especially in modern reviews, but we are more 
struck by what he has omitted than by what he has mentioned. 
Had his reading been wider, he would scarcely have said, “I 
am not aware of any book covering exactly the same ground.” 
He proposes to follow up the work by a volume on the “ Theo- 
logy of Christ.” The style somewhat lacks finish, and the 
sentences are rather too jerky. The following sentence is a 
fine one: “As a river runs through ‘a lake, and pursues its 
crystal way beyond, not lost by its passing through the inter- 
vening waters, so the life given by faith in Jesus Christ flows 
on through the marshes and the swamps of death, and comes 
out clear at the other side.” 

A work which treads over much the same ground is Dr. 
Fairbairn’s “Studies in the Life of Christ,’?* a more modest 
and appropriate title. This isa remarkable work, full of thought, 
but it has a little too much tracery about it. All ornament, 
such as abounds in this work, ought to be rigidly pruned and 
restrained, Indeed, we cannot but feel in many of these Lives 
of Christ that there is a tendency which ought to be rigidly 
watched, of being wise beyond what is written. In the desire 
to bring out the picturesque or poetical side of an incident they 
introduce touches which are not found in Holy Writ, and cannot 
always be safely inferred from it. It is also common enough 
in most writers not to be sufficiently sound in matters of 
lexicon and grammar. At times, too, there is vague, shadowy, 
grand language which will not easily bear analysis and disin- 
tegration. Professor Fairbairn speaks of a time when Jesus 
“was truest to Himself.” But was there ever a time in which 
the reverse could be stated? and is such language of comparison 
allowable? With whatever shortcomings, Professor Fairbairn’s 
book is a noble one. 

Among minor works and second editions which we have 
received, and to which we can only briefly allude, are “Index 
Rerum, or a Ready Reference Register,’+ edited by the Rev. 


* “Studies in the Life of Christ.” By Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
+ Higham, Farringdon Street. Price gs. 
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Charles Neil, who in the early days of the Clergyman’s Maga- 
zie, wrote some excellent papers, which have been since 
reprinted in a book, on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Mr. 
Neil has brought his usual perseverance and power of analysis 
to the editing of this register, which to methodical students 
ought to be invaluable. It has a double index and four lists 
for registering note-books, books read, books to be read, and 
texts and themes for discourses. 

A useful critical note-book by Dr. Mitchell has been issued by 
the Religious Tract Society,* and deals with the authenticity of 
the New Testament Scriptures, the canon and the text giving 
facsimiles of manuscripts and numerous tables. The book is 
particularly acceptable just at the present time. And whilst 
speaking of Bible manuscripts, we would gladly say a word for 
the splendid edition of the “Massorah” which is being issued by 
Dr. Ginsburg.f It is the outcome of the search for, and study 
of, Hebrew manuscripts during a period of twenty years. The 
first volume is ready, and those who would like to know more 
of the work should apply to Dr. Ginsburg for a prospectus, at 
Holme Lea, Virginia Water Station, Chertsey. 

In “Germs of Thought,”t the author has given us three 
thousand sentences, which he speaks of as original. Many of 
them are exceedingly good, only that being read, each should 
be well digested, and never forgotten. Otherwise it might be 
very difficult to find any one of them again, since the book has 
neither division into chapters, arrangement under heads, nor 
an index. We can well imagine, however, thoughtful people 
finding such a work useful. Another book of a_ similar 
character, to which we gladly call attention, is the issue long 
looked-for of Mr. Long’s “ Eastern Proverbs and Emblems.’ § 
Collecting proverbs has been Mr. Long’s delight for many years 
in various parts of the world, and he not unfrequently follows 
the exposition of an emblem with proverbs from a dozen 
nations. To preachers and Sunday-school teachers, we can- 
not but suppose the work will be of great use, but we think 
Messrs. Triibner might have given such a valuable work some- 

* “ Critical Handbook: A Guide to Greek Testament Study.” Price 3s. 6d. 
+ 3 vols. Price £10. 
¢ To be obtained from Rev. W. W. Andrew, Wood Hall, Hethersett, Norfolk. 
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thing better than a paper cover. The book is well arranged, 
and has a good index. 

We have received a second edition of “ Half Hours with 
the Bible,’* by Dr. Cunningham Geikie, the praises of which 
we sung on the appearance of the last edition. Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton have issued a popular edition of the 
“ Life of Alexander Duff,’+ and also a new and improved 
edition of “ Beet’s Commentary on the Romans,”t to which 
we may add, coming from the same publishers, “ The Revival 
and other Sermons,’§ by R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, and a 
new work on “the Prophet Jonah,” || which last is a reprint 
in book form of lectures delivered by the author. Notice of 
several other books we are compelled to defer for the present. 


* S. W. Partridge, Paternoster Row. Price 6s. 
t Price tos. 6d. + Price 7s. 6d. § Price 6s. || Price ros. 6d. 
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Simisterial Cfticiency as shown in the 
Sustematic Teaching of all 
Revenles Cruth, 


BY THE RIGHT REV. CHARLES PERRY, D.D., FORMERLY LORD 
BISHOP OF MELBOURNE. 


THE ministerial efficiency, which I purpose in this paper to 
consider, is assumed to be that of a parochsal ministry ; and 
this, it is important to observe, differs very materially from an 
evangelistic ministry. The office of an evangelist is simply to 
proclaim to sinners the glad tidings of a free salvation, offered 
to them upon their repentance and faith in Christ, and to urge 
-upon them that they should consent to be reconciled unto God 
and be saved. But this is only ove part of the office of a paro- - 
chial minister. The duty of such a minister, as described by our 
Church in the ordering of priests, is not only “to seek for Christ’s 
sheep which are dispersed abroad, and for His children who are 
in the midst of this naughty world, that they may be saved 
through Christ for ever,” but also “to teach and to premonish, 
to feed and to provide for, the Lord’s family”—them that. 
already do truly repent them of their sins, and, being justified 
by faith, have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
For the efficiency of his ministry towards these, there is required 
of him that he should /adour, as St. Paul told the Colossians he 
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laboured, “warning every man, and teaching every man in all 
wisdom,” that he might “ present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus” (Col. i. 28). So our Church exhorts those who are to 
be ordained to the priesthood, that they never cease their labour, 
their care and diligence, until they have done all that lieth in 
them, according to their bounden duty, to bring all such as are 
committed to their charge, not merely unto repentance and faith 
in Christ, but “unto that agreement in the faith and knowledge 
of God, and to that ripeness and perfectness of age in Christ, 
that there be no place left among them, either for error in reli- 
gion, or for viciousness in life.” 

For the fulfilment of such duties, z¢, for the “ ministerial 
efficiency” of a clergyman having the spiritual charge of a 
parish, much more is required than a proclamation of God’s 
proffered mercy in Christ, and an earnest invitation to accept 
it. When the Apostle Paul, on bidding farewell to the elders 
of the Church at Ephesus, took them to record that he was 
“pure from the blood of all,” the ground on which he spake thus 
confidently was, that he had not shunned to declare unto them 
“all the counsel of God.” He had “kept back nothing that 
was profitable” unto them. And this must be the endeavour 
of every parochial minister who remembers that his office is, by 
God’s help, not only to save sinners, but to build up believers 
in the faith, to strengthen the feeble-minded, to bring back into 
the way of truth those that have erred and are deceived, to 
comfort the afflicted, and to present all perfect in Christ Jesus. 
His “ministerial efficiency” will be seen in his declaring unto 
his people “all the counsel of God,” and keeping back nothing 
that would be “ profitable” unto them. 

How much is implied by these phrases we may partly judge 
from St. Paul’s own Epistle to the Ephesians, which appears to 
me to illlistrate most remarkably what the teaching of a parochial 
minister ought to comprise. 

First of all, there are distinctly declared in it the respective 
offices of the three Persons of the Godhead in the salvation of 
the elect. To the Father is ascribed the purpose, before the 
foundation of the world, of reconciling them to Himself, and 
predestinating them unto the adoption of children. To the 
Son is ascribed their redemption, the forgiveness of their sins, 
through His blood shed for them upon the cross. To the 
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Holy Spirit is ascribed the sealing of them upon their belief in 
Christ, z.2., His indwelling in them, whereby they are regenerated, 
and enjoy upon earth an earnest of their heavenly inheritance ; 
and also the subsequent further enlightenment of them in the 
knowledge of God, and strengthening of them in the faith of 
Christ. 

Again, there is distinctly declared the universality of man’s cor- 
ruption, that all men without exception are born in sin, the children 
of wrath ; and that they remain dead in trespasses and sins until 
they are quickened together with Christ—made spiritually alive 
by the Holy Ghost through their union with Christ by faith. 

There is also declared, on the one hand, the freeness of the 
sinner’s salvation—that by grace men are saved through faith, 
and that not of themselves ; it is the gift of God ; not of works, , 
lest any man should boast. And, on the other hand, the power, 
and consequently the obligation, of the believer to do good 
works, whereunto he has been created in Christ Jesus, and in 
which God has ordered that His people should walk. 

All these fundamental truths of the Gospel were doubtless 
included in that “counsel of God” which the Apostle declared 
unto the Ephesians while he was with them ; and they must be 
included in the regular ministrations of every parochial clergy- 
man, in order that his ministry may be owned, and rendered 
efficient by God. But I would further observe how, after the 
statement of these truths, and after referring, as was especially 
needful in addressing a Gentile Church at that time, to the 
removal of all distinctions between the Jews and other nations, 
the Apostle proceeds to inculcate a variety of moral duties, 
and to enjoin upon-the Ephesians that they should keep them- 
selves from the vices to which they were naturally prone. 
The precision with which St. Paul specifies what they should 
do, and what they should avoid doing, in their intercourse with 
one another, in their own personal habits of life, and in their 
family relationships, seems to me to teach us what an important 
branch this is of a parochial minister’s duty. Men require now, 
as much as formerly, to be instructed in, and to have impressed 
upon them, what is agreeable, and whatis “contrary to sound 
doctrine, according to the glorious Gospel of the blessed God.” 
These latter words of St. Paul to Timothy, I have quoted for 
the purpose of pointing out how, when writing upon any 
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particular characteristic of the Christian life, the Apostle also 
grounded his exhortation or admonition upon some portion of 
revealed truth. Thus, after enjoining the disciples to endeavour 
to “keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,” he 
reminds them of all that was common to believers: “There 
is one body, and one spirit, even as-ye are called in one hope 
of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism ; one God 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
you all.” When he forbade them to walk as other Gentiles 
walked, he pointed out how inconsistent this would be with 
what they had been taught by Christ ; that they should “put 
off .... the old man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts ;” and that they should “put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.” 
In like manner, the motives by which he enforced other 
precepts were, that they should not grieve “the Holy Spirit of 
God ;” that they should “forgive as God for Christ’s sake” 
had “forgiven” them; that they should “walk in love, as 
Christ also” had “loved” them, “and given Himself for” 
them ; that those who were guilty of such and such sins had 
not “any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God.” 
The relative duties of husbands and wives he enforced by 
reference to the corresponding mutual relationship of Christ 
and the Church, and those of masters and servants by the 
consideration that they were all “the servants of Christ.” 

All these practical precepts therefore, enforced, as the Apostle 
enforced them, upon the principles of revealed religion, together 
with the doctrinal truths contained in the earlier chapters of 
the epistle, are to be regarded as part of that “counsel of 
God” which St. Paul declared to the church at Ephesus, and 
which every parochial clergyman, in order that his ministry may 
become efficient, must declare unto his people. 

Nor have I yet noticed all the lessons which we may learn 
from this epistle upon the subject-matter of a parochial minis- 
try. There still remains the Apostle’s description of the 
nature of the Christian warfare, and the means by which alone 
it can be successfully waged. It is, he told the Ephesians, a 
warfare against the devil and his host of evil spirits ; and it can 
be successfully waged only by putting on “the whole armour 
of God.” These important truths must also be included in 
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the teaching of a parochial clergyman. He must instruct 
his people in what the Bible tells us concerning the devil, 
as well as in what it tells us concerning God; and in what it 
teaches us that the saints themselves must do in order to their 
sanctification and final salvation, as well as what it teaches 
us that sinners must believe in order to their justification. 

We see then how large an amount of revealed truth, both 
doctrinal and practical, the Epistle to the Ephesians shows us 
must have been taught by St. Paul in his ministry among them. 
We are not however to suppose that this epistle contains that 
“whole counsel of God,” which the Apostle said he had declared. 
Several particulars, which we cannot doubt were included in his 
teaching, are not mentioned in it. We may reasonably infer 
from his Epistle to the Colossians, which was probably intended 
to be read to the Ephesians, as well as from the allusion, which 
he made in his farewell address to the elders at Miletus, to the 
grievous wolves which should enter in among them, and to some 
who should arise among themselves, speaking perverse things, 
that he did not omit to warn them against the false teaching 
which was then creeping into, and which, as he foretold to 
Timothy, would in the last days almost wholly corrupt the 
Church. Nor can we doubt that our Lord’s birth, and all that 
He taught and did while He was upon earth, and His resur- 
rection and ascension into heaven, and His coming again in 
glory, and the resurrection of all the dead, both the just and 
the unjust, at His coming, none of which are directly men- 
tioned in the epistle, formed a part of the Apostle’s teaching 
during his personal ministry at Ephesus. 

The omission of all notice of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
may perhaps be accounted for by the consideration that the 
observance of these divinely instituted ordinances did not need 
to be enforced, nor did the false doctrine which afterwards 
prevailed in the church to so great an extent concerning them 
need to be guarded against in the lifetime of St. Paul. 

We may also suppose that, in his ministry to a Gentile 
church, the Apostle did not think it needful to instruct the 
disciples in the typical character of the Mosaic ritual, and in 
the superiority of the apostleship of Christ to that of Moses, 
and of the priesthood of Christ to that of Aaron, which form 
the chief subjects of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But all these 
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several particulars ought to have a place in the teaching of a 
parochial clergyman at the present day. 

The prophecies also in the Old and New Testament, whether 
fulfilled or unfulfilled, should not be left unnoticed, although they 
ought not to occupy a disproportionate share of attention, or 
be interpreted with an unwarrantable positiveness. 

The creation of the world, and the institution and permanent 
obligation of the Sabbath-day, ought likewise to be from time 
to time the subject of his sermons; and the dealings of God 
with mankind, especially with Israel—the Divine exhortations 
and reproofs, promises and threatenings, judgments and mercies, 
recorded in the Old Testament Scriptures—ought to be used by 
him for the elucidation of the truths set forth, and the precepts 
enforced in them. 

This enumeration of the particulars, which we may conceive 
to have been comprised in “the whole counsel of God” declared 
by St. Paul to the disciples at Ephesus, imperfect as it may be, 
will suffice to convey an idea of the multitude and variety of 
the subjects which a parochial clergyman, in order that his 
ministry may be seen to be efficient, should embrace in his 
teaching ; for, although other particulars which I have omitted 
might be added, none of those which I have mentioned can, I think, 
be regarded by any one as superfluous. All of them also may 
be considered as revealed truths; for, although the moral precepts 
may be said to belong to the natural religion of man’s reason 
and conscience, yet are they, as we have seen, to be enforced 
by motives furnished to us by revelation. The Apostle’s 
“whole counsel of God” is therefore identical with “all revealed 
truth.” How then is every part of this truth to have secured 
for it its proper place in the teaching of a parochial clergy- 
man? As respects his public ministry—and it is of that only, 
not of his private parochial ministrations, I am now speaking—I 
do not hesitate to say that it must be by adopting a systematic 
plan, and strictly adhering to that plan. To do this is not 
an easy thing; for there is required not only much careful 
thought for the first formation of a plan, and continual subse- 
quent reflection for its modification and improvement, but also 
much labour and resolution for persistently carrying it out, I 
am however firmly convinced that, if it be wisely prepared, and 
consistently acted upon, the result will amply compensate for all 
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the pains bestowed upon its formation, and for all the difficulty 
experienced in following it out. But I would not recom- 
mend any such plan to be rigidly followed; for a clergyman 
should always, when there is occasion, exercise the liberty of 
deviating from it. Nor, again, would I recommend that it 
should contain very minute details; for these might prove a 
hindrance, rather than a help, to a clergyman in the arrange- 
ment of his work. There is wanted only that he should have 
the whole system of divine truth which he is commissioned to 
preach, and also the manner in which he is fulfilling his com- 
mission to preach it, continually kept before him; so that he 
may not inconsiderately be led by the bent of his own incli- 
nation, or by accidental circumstances, to dwell unduly upon 
some particulars, and leave others, perhaps equally important 
for his people, comparatively, if not altogether, neglected. 

I may just remind my younger brethren, although it is scarcely 
necessary, that, for the continual carrying out of any plan they 
may have formed, it will be necessary for them to keep a 
register of the dates, texts, and subjects of all their sermons, 
so that they may readily ascertain when they last preached 
upon a certain doctrine, or ordinance, or precept. I may also 
give them what may seem to some strange advice; that they 
should not hesitate, from time to time, to go back to their old 
sermons, or notes of sermons, and preach them again, with no 
other alterations than what they appear, upon a careful revision, 
to require. I mention this, because a clergyman must preach 
again and again upon the same subjects; and if he think it 
necessary always to preach new sermons, he will not only spend 
his time unnecessarily, but his congregation will not improbably 
find that his later are often inferior to his earlier compositions. 

Such systematic teaching of all revealed truth, after the ex- 
ample of the Apostle Paul, is of the utmost importance to 
Ministerial Efficiency, and therefore that he should more and 
more perfect himself in it, should be the study and the prayer 
of every parochial clergyman. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that, if I seem to have written 
too dogmatically, I hope it may be regarded as a pardonable 
fault in one who is not only an old man, but also an old bishop. 
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Outlines of Sermons from the 
Ghurch’s Services. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


September 2gth. 


St. Michael and Al Angels. 


Lp. Rev. xii. 7. Gos, Matt. xviii. I. Pss. CXxxix.—cxliii. 
Less, Gen, xxxii,; Acts xii. 5—18; Dan, x. 4; Rey. xiv. 4. 


ANGELS IN HEAVEN. 


BY THE REV. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A.. VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S 
WESTMINSTER, AND CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

MATT, xviii. 10.—‘‘ Zn heaven their angels do always behold the Jace of my Father 
which ts in heaven.” 

I, One thing clear: our Lord distinctly allows the Jewish belief, 
that angels have an interest in living human beings. 

a. Asserted in general terms (Ps. xxxiv. 7, xci. 11; Heb. i. 14). 

f. These guardian-angels behold always the beatific vision (comp. 
Luke i. 19). 

y. Our Lord’s opinion is distinct, as opposed to the Sadducees (Acts 
Xxiii. 8), 

II. The angel of Jehovah in the Old Testament often meant a 
manifestation of God Himself (Gen. xxii. 11, 12; Exod. iii. 2, 6, 14° 
Gen. xvi. 7, 13, xxxi. 11, 13, xlviii. £5,103; Numb, xxi, @2;+32.077.- 
Isa. Ixiii, 9, comp. with Exod. xxxiii, 14, etc. » ACts XxVil.-23, cand 
xxiii, 11). 

This sometimes in the form of man (Gen. xviii. 2, 22, xix. 1, xxxii. 24, 
30; Josh. v. 13, 15). And therefore an early manifestation of the Son. 

III. The Scriptural view of the nature of the attendant spirits, 
heavenly creatures subordinate to the Son. This comes to little except 
notices of their office. 

a. Existence of a spiritual body (1 Cor. xv. 44). 

8. Something like the human form (Luke xx. 36; Gen. xviii. 19 ; 
Luke xxiv. 4; Acts i. 10). 

y: Of glorious appearance (Dan. x. 6). 

0. “Sons of God,” “ gods” (titles sometimes applied to distinguished 
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men) (Job i. 6, xxxviii. 7; Dan. iii. 25, 28; Ps. viii. 5s xcvil. 7; Luke 
ill. 38; Ps, Ixxxii. 6; John x. 34—37). 

«. Made like on (1 John iii. 2). 

¢. Imperfect (Job iv. 18; Matt. xxiv. 36; 1 Peter i. 12). 

y. Capable of temptation and fall (Matt. xxv. 41; Rev. xii. 7, 9; 
John viii. 44). 

6. Some of them have their probation over (Dan. iv. 13, 23, Vill. 13; 
Matt. xxv. 31; Heb. i 10, v..9, Xil; 23). 

u. This revelation a satisfaction to that craving of our minds for 
cognizance of natures, superior to our own, peopling the realms of in- 
finity, which in a diseased form becomes Polytheism. 

IV. Zhe office of the angels [58] [59]. 

a. Adoration (1 Kings xxii. 19; Isa. vi. 1—3; Dan. vii. 9, 10; 
Rey. Vi. 11), 

8. The operations of nature and physical effects under angelic guidance 
(Pon cla AceoklebD- 1% siixod. xii, 23;, Heb. xi- 285 0 Cory x.ono; 
2 Sam. xxiv). 16; 1 Chron, xxi. 16; 2 Kings xix. 35; Acts xii: 23). 

y. The descriptions of the Apocalypse not honestly soluble into mere 
poetry (Rev. viii. and ix.). 

5. Their domestic agency (Gen. xviil., xix., xxiv. 7, 40, XXVlll. 12, 
2x. By) USES Vi. 22, 22, XiiL, 16, 22). 

e. Their rational agency (Judges ii. 1—4, vi. 11, xiii. 3; Zech. 
(throughout); Dan. iv. 13, 23, x. 10, 13, 20, 21). 

¢. Their attendance on the King of angels during His earthly 
sojourn (Matt. i. 20; Luke i, ii.; Matt. iv. 11; Luke xxii. 43; Matt. 
eave 2 seyoun xx, 12+: Acts j. 10, 1r; Ps, xcl. 11; Matt. iv. 6). 

yn Their ministry to individual members of Christ’s body (Heb. i. 14; 
Acts v. 19, Vill. 26, x. 3, xii. 7, xxvii. 23; Matt. xviii. 10; Luke xv. 10; 
PCor xtra.) ev. Vil. 3, 4; Luke. xvi 22; Matt. xiii, 39,, 41,40; 
xvi. 27, xxiv. 31) [60] [61]. 

6. No communication possible now between living members of the 
human family and these invisible inhabitants of the world behind the 
veil, nor anything to be paid to them beyond mere respectful interest 
(Col. ii. 18; Rev. xxii. 9). 

u. The nature and office of the fallen or evil angels, the exact opposite 
of the nature and office of the holy angels, and permitted by God to 
go on till the day of judgment (Rev. xx. 10; Matt. xxv. 41). 

x. Degrees in the angelic nature and office (Eph. i. 21; Rom. viii. 38). 

d. Names attributed to two archangels: 1. Gabriel (Dan. Vili. 16, 
ix. 21; Luke i. 19, i. 26). 2. Michael (Dan. x. 13, 21, xii. 1; Jude 9; 
Rey. xii. 7). 
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V. Lessons. 

1. It would be unreasonable to believe, when God has filled our own 
world with such innumerable intelligent beings, that He should have 
created no such intelligent existences to people the realms of the eternal 
invisible world. 

2. The kingdom being now established, glimpses of them are no 
longer necessary. 

3. We are permitted to know just enough about them, as about 
heaven, to satisfy the legitimate exercise of the imagination, and no 
more. 

4. Because no communication with them is possible to us now, 
and because any degree of homage would be vain, superstitious, and 
idolatrous, those are no reasons why we should despise their splendid 
and glorious ministry, or cease to pray that “ by God’s appointment they 
may succour and defend us on earth.” 

5. We join with them as with the rest of the invisible church in 
obedience, service, and praise: ‘‘ Therefore with angels and archangels, 
and with all the company of heaven, we laud and magnify God’s holy 
name.” 


October 2nd. 


The Sixteenth Sunday atter Trinity. 


Lip, Eph. iii, 13. Gos. Luke vii. 11. Pss. iX.—xiv. 
Less, 2 Chron, xxxvi, ; Eph. iii; Neh, i. and ii, 1—9, or viii.; Luke v. 17. 


THE WIDOW’S SON. 
BY THE REV. HENRY PARR, VICAR OF YOXFORD, SUFFOLK. 


LUKE vii, 11.—“ And it came to pass the day after, that He went into a city called 
Nain,” ete. 
WHEN our Lord Jesus Christ was upon earth, He “went about doing 
good ”—to men’s souls, to men’s bodies. He performed these physical 
miracles, not only to prove His Divine mission, but to reveal Himself 
the Lord of nature, as well as of grace; “the Saviour of the body,” 
as well as the Redeemer of the soul. Hence, the Holy Ghost has 
provided that a record should be kept of what He did as well as of 
what He taught. 

Mention here of several miracles, and particulars of two are fully 


given, viz., the centurion’s servant, and the widow’s son. In the 
latter consider three points :— 
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I. The melancholy occasion. 

“At the gate of the city,” He met not a triumphal procession, or 
merry-makers, but a funeral. This was not uncommon, but sad and 
solemn. 

1. Here was a “dead man.” How apt we are to think of death as 
a matter of course! Penal infliction. Body is not dead because it 
has fulfilled its terms of existence, but because forfeited to the judg- 
ment of God. 

2. A “ young man.” Whenever death comes, it brings grief. There 
is a gap in society. But they have run their course. In our youth 
all is prospective. Look for others to take our place. We have a 
great interest in the rising generation [62] [63]. When death comes to 
such, we feel it hard (Ps. Ixxxix. 44, Prayer-book version). 

3. “ The only son of his mother.” ‘The loss of a child causes a 
peculiar void in parent’s heart. When an ov/y child goes, the fountain 
of parental affection appears dried up. Hence the figure (Jer. vi. 26). 

4. “She was a widow.” What a climax of desolation! She had 
possessed a partner, etc. But “a widow,” and now “bereaved of her 
child, zs bereaved.” Nothing remains but to gather up the remnants 
of her strength to attend his corpse, thence to return, until a few 
miserable years “ bring down her grey hairs,” etc. 

5. “Much people of the city was with her.” She was the object of 
general commiseration. Her neighbours could not preserve her son, 
nor restore him ; but they said, “ Let us go and weep with her.” 

When our fellow-men cannot help us, they render things more 
tolerable if they sympathise with us. We live on feeling. Sympa- 
thetic nature teaches (Rom. xii. 15). 


II. The merciful interference. 

Jesus beholds a sad scene, and renders assistance. With— 

1. Spontaneous kindness. Were were no solicitations. It was enough 
that He “saw” (Exod. ii. 7, 8). 

2. Tender sympathy. He not only understood the case, but /e/¢ the 
affliction [64]. 

3. Consoling language. “He said unto her, Weep not.” Was this 
intended as a rebuke? It is wrong to mourn at the dispensations of 
Providence! A command? Donot cry? No. Mournnot. “You 
are in heaviness.” I come to relieve. 

4. Divine authority. His interference was not resented. Then the 
amazing words uttered, “ Young man,” etc. 


Ill. The marvellous result. 
All present were wonderfully and happily affected. Behold— 
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1. Zhe dead raised. The Lord’s “word was with power;” called 
back departed spirit. 

2. The mourner comforted. ‘We delivered him to his mother.” 
She is like unto them that dream (Luke xv. 24) [65] [66]. 

3. The spectators edified. They are taught lessons for their "soul’s 
health. They were filled with— 

(x) Reverence. ‘There came a fear on all.” 

(2) Praise. “ They glorified God.” Rendered thanks for this miracle 
of mercy. They were expecting the Messiah [67] [68]. “These men, 
when they saw the miracle,” etc. (John vi. 14). 

We may USE this— 

1. As to Expectation. 

See what we must look for—bereavement. 

We may be called to part with what we most value (1 Pet. v. 9). 

2. As to Consolation. 

See what we should trust in—the sympathy of the Saviour. We 
have the same that this afflicted woman had. He is the same man 
now ; He has the same heart still. ‘In all our affliction He is afflicted.” 
Christ has a special concern for His mourners; “in His love and His 
pity He redeems them ” [69]. 

“We have not an High Priest,” etc. (Heb. iv. 15, 16). 


October gth. 
The Sebenteenth Sunday after Trinity, 


£p. Eph. iv. 1. Gos, Luke xiv. 1. Pss. xliv.—xlix. 
Less. Jer. v.3 Phil. iii. ; Jer. xxii. or xxxv,; Luke ix. 1—28, 


SINS TURNING AWAY BLESSINGS. 
BY THE REV. E. R. BERNARD, M.A., VICAR OF SELBORNE, 

JER. v. 25.—‘‘ Your iniquities have turned away these things, and your sins have 
withholden good things from you.” 

Introduction. 

r. Let us note the special character of God’s moral government of 
the Jews; beyond His ordinary providence. There is often immediate 
connection between their sin and suffering. (Historical instances.) 

2. This is clear to ws looking back, and in a narrative written by 
men under this conviction, but was not so clear to the actors themselves. 
(No events of history are clearly viewed at the time.) It was Jeremiah’s 
work to make this clear, He views (a) present, (@) future ruin of country 
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in connection with its sin. He here sees God waiting to bless, the rain 
and sunshine ready, but the national sin turning them away as they 
come. Results—withered crops and famine. 


I. Our text gives a principle of Divine government. 

Though the government of Israel was sfecéa/, and the text therefore 
is not strictly applicable to other nations, yet zz measure it is generally 
applicable. It is not the key to all, but yet helps in the interpretation 
of all, from the loss of Eden downwards. 

1. Apply principle to ourselves as a nation. 

(1) Have seasons been bad, harvest hopes failed us? Are there not 
national sins? What says the good man who has zof shared sins, but 
does share the loss? I have not openly shared them, but have I striven 
to put them away from parish, nation? And if I have had no part in 
these national sins, have I not others to be chastened for? [70.] 

(2) Has the year been more prosperous than the last? Is some tide 
of amendment in the nation a part cause of this? How this hope should 
add to our harvest joy ! 

2. Apply principle to ourselves individually. Dimly, but probably, as 
above, we trace connection of national sins and sufferings ; more clearly 
in own individual case [71]. 

(1) Jn temporal things. Of course sin often does vo# turn away health, 
riches, and honour. 

(a) But if thoughtful, we can easily look back on some £nowz loss of 
blessing caused by special sin. 

(8) Besides the known blessings which came near and were turned 
away, there were offers. A strange, solemn thought! What blessings 
not imagined might have been yours! They lay on that path of right 
which you would not take. The angels bringing them almost touched 
you with their unseen wings [72]. 

Yet here a caution. Our judgment may mistake. Some, which seem 
blessings turned away by sin, were evils turned away by mercy. 

(2) Ln spiritual things. 

(a) Perhaps the zecessary good thing itself, the saving knowledge of 
Christ, is “turned away.” You cannot reach and enjoy it. Some per- 
mitted sin turns it away [73] [74]. 

(8) Lesser spiritual blessings. You are deficient in this or that grace 
which you desire. Your sins “withhold good things from you.” 


Il. There is a contrary principle also at work. 
The principle given in the text is not the only one. It works in com- 
bination with others. How much is there which 7¢ a/one is inadequate 
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to account for? ave our sins as (a) nation, () individuals, turned 
away all God’s mercies? Oh, no! 

(1) What blessings come down every moment on the nation, our home, 
ourselves ! [75.] 

(2) Above all, our sins have not turned away Jesus from coming to 
die for us, and the Holy Spirit from coming to dwell with us. 

(3) Let us keep both truths before us. (a) Sin has turned away 
mercies. How much I have lost! (@) Sin has not turned away mercies. 
How much has been given! 

(4) Rise to the hope of what will come, when there shall be no more 
sin to turn away any part of the full and free bounty of God. 


October 16th. 
The Cighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Lip. Xt (Cor. tA. Gos. Matt. xxii. 34. Pss. \xxix.—lxxxy, 
Less, Jer, xxxvi. ; 1 Thess. i, ; Ezek, ii. or xiii, 1—17; Luke xii. 35. 


MINISTERIAL THANKFULNESS. 
BY THE REV. JOHN GRITTON, D.D. 
I COR. 1. 4—9.—“*T thank my God always on your behalf.” 


THERE was much in the Corinthian Church to cause grief (1 Cor. i. 11, 
ilies iV. 19, etc.): 

There were many over whom Paul could not be thankful (ver. 5, 
PCor, xi. 27, etc.). 

But God’s people are an ecclesia in a congregatio (Matt. xx. 16; Articles 
xix, and xvii). 

Paul rejoices over the true Church of God in the Church of Corinth. 

It is said by some that the Apostle takes the Corinthians on their 
profession of their own condition, and, in the (so-called) judgment of 
charity, thanks God for that which they ought to be. 

But this view is somewhat involved, and apparently somewhat fictitious. 
The fewer fictions we find in apostolic argument and apostolic com- 
mendation, the better for our souls’ health. ‘The fewer fictions at the 
oundation of our gladness, the more enduring the superstructure of our 
gratitude. The thankfulness of Paul is altogether for spiritual good. 


I. God in His condescension to His people [76]. 


Not that the congregations were Greeks, or Corinthians, or philosophic, 
or in one of the centres of human thought. 
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Not that Corinth possessed glorious memories, nor that its people wit- 
nessed the Isthmian games, nor that by their position they dominated 
the commerce of East and West. 

But in everything—Gop. 

1. God—(1) Calling them from estrangement into fellowship. 

(2) Giving to them grace, and the resulting gifts of grace. 

(3) Enriching them with knowledge and utterance. 

(4) Confirming to their apprehension the testimony of Christ. 

(5) Perfecting them in blameless holiness in the day of Christ. 

God, the ever open, satisfying, and eternally flowing, fountain of 
grace. 

2. God working all this (1) in Christ, (2) by Christ, (3) for Christ. 


II. The Church in its enjoyment of God. 

1. Having fellowship with God in Christ Jesus. 

2. Knowing God, His Son, His gospel, and His faithfulness. 

3. Able to utter forth their knowledge to win, to instruct, to warn, or 
to console [77]. 

4. In the present possession of good, and exercise of duty, wazting for 
something better than before [78]. 

(1) The revelation of Jesus Christ (Titus ii.13; 2 Pet. lii.12). (2) The 
sinless perfection which shall be theirs “in that day” (Col. iv. 12; Eph. 
wee wCol.i7.28): 

Let us learn— 

1. That God’s ministers may be glad in the good of true believers, 
even when they mourn over the evil in the congregation. 

2. That the true minister will refer all the cheering results of his 
ministry to the grace of God. 

3. That the thankful and frank recognition of good in believers, with- 
out suspicion and without too great caution, is apostolic, and therefore 
Christlike. 

4. Oh that the Christians in our congregations may be ever our con. 
solation, our joy, our crown of rejoicing! Let us ever have cause to 
thank God always on their behalf. 
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October 18th. 
St. Quke the Ghangelist. 


Ep. 2 Tim, iv. 5. Gos, Luke x. I. Pss, XC.—xciv. 
Less, Isa. lv.; 1 Thess, iii, ; Eccles. xxxviii, 1—15; Luke xiii, 18. 


THE SURE MERCIES OF DAVID. 


BY THE REV. HILTON BOTHAMLEY, M.A., VICAR-DESIGNATE OF 
ST. STEPHEN’S, LANSDOWN, BATH. 

Isa. lv. 4.—-“*Z will make an everlasting covenant with you, even the sure mercies of 
David.” 

Tuis day our meditations are directed to the life of St. Luke. We 
therefore have before us— 

I. St. Luke and his connection with our text. 

We commemorate a physician. As apostles left me¢s and ship to be 
Jishers of men (Matt. iv. 18—22), so Luke the Jeloved physician (Col. 
iv. 14) became an evangelist and physician of the soul (collect). 

He peculiarly treats the words of the Gospel in the light of wholesome 
medicines—as addressed to those that had need of healing (Luke ix. 11) 
—as bearing the promise of health—as able to recover a man of his 
Sickness. 

This chapter is a suitable lesson for the day. The phrase, “the sure 
mercies of David,” as aptly fits the texture of the Gospel of the evan- 
gelist, as the tone of the invitation of the prophet. For the evangelist, 
as truly as the prophet, wth the promises of Christ, calleth to Jaith and to 
repentance (Luke xix. 10, xv.), and telleth che happy success of them that 
believe (vii. 50, Vill. 50, 55, Xi. 42, etc.), 

Almost any verse might stand for our text ; this one chosen as being 
reproduced in his writings. St. Paul appeals to it in his sermon at 
Antioch, and it is by St. Luke that the sermon is recorded (Acts xiii. 34). 
Being thus commended to this verse through St. Luke, we proceed to 
treat it, may it be with his spirit, and unfolding it on his lines! 

II. The evangelical promise of the text. 

1, The sure mercies of David. 

(rt) Personal. The highest level of the outpouring of God’s good- 
ness, graces, gifts is reached in him. See how he records his bodily 
strength (Ps. xviii. 29—34), how Saul’s servants testify to his nobler 
qualities and powers (1 Sam. xvi. 18), and all is ascribed by him to the 
Lord (Ps. xviii. 35)’; able to rest in the Lord, to wait for the Lord, to 
trust on the Lord. See him lifted up step by step to reign in the new 
capital of an united, extended, and organized kingdom [79]. 
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(2) To his seed. Zhe everlasting covenant. Iwill not fail David 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 5; Ps. Ixxxix. 35, etc.). Its existence continually appealed 
to (Ps. cxxxil. 10,17; Isa. xxii. 22, xxxvii, 35; Ezek. xxxiv. 23), till 
it was made effectual in its true spiritual extent and power in the incar- 
nation and resurrection of the Divine Son of David (Luke i. 69; Rom. 
ACLS XUN 24825 ) 

(3) And to whom is the offer made of mercies like these, of personal 
grace given, and assured participation in a communion of blessing? 
(See ver. 1.) It is the thirsty, the poor, the unsatisfied, who are invited 
by the prophet to partake. 

2. This is the very Gospel. 

(t) The same kind of persons are addressed, invited, called (Luke vy. 
32, Xiv. 21, xv. I, 2, 7). The same promise made of personal grace, 
taking all the elements of the character, renewing them by the Holy 
Ghost, and moulding them into one consistent whole (Zech. xii. 8). 
Not sinless, not faultless; David was not that, but one that is in heart 
true to the Lord (Ps. xviii. 21), that can and does repent, though he 
fall (Ps. xxxvii. 24), and that is raised up to reign (1 Pet. il. 9). And 
as David was the man after God’s own heart, so John xvi. 27 is the 
portion of all true sons of David now [80] [81]. 

(2) These mercies are an everlasting covenant—with the individual 
till he is perfected in the day of Christ (Phil. 1. 6)—with the community 
till it be displayed and developed in glory, which St. Luke hints (Luke 
xxii. 16, 18, 29) and St. John unfolds, the New Jerusalem, the New 
City of David, of which He who is the woot and offspring of David is the 
King (Rey. xxii. 16). 


October 23rd. 
The Aineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Lp. Eph. iv. 17. Gos. Matt. ix. I. P55, CX.—CKV. 
Less, Ezek. xiv. ; 2 Thess. iii, ; Ezek. xviii. or xxiv. 15; Luke xvii. I—20. 


THE RESTORED. PARALYTIC. 
BY THE REV. W. HAY M, H. AITKEN, M.A. 
Matt. ix. 6.—‘* But that ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to 


forgive sins, (then saith He to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up thy bed, and gu into 
thine house.” 


Two miraculous acts of our blessed Lord are recorded here, the one 

an invisible and spiritual one, the other an external and visible one. 

The invisible takes place first, and its reality is disputed. Our blessed 
VOL, XIII, IO 


-_ 
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Lord proves the reality of the vst by the performance of the second 
miracle, the effects of which were visible and external. 

He proves His power to forgive by exhibiting His power to heal. 
He does so still. Part of the work of God on the human soul is still 
invisible, but none the less real on that account; but lest men should 
think it a mere fiction, its reality is demonstrated by patent conse- 
quences of the exercise of Divine power in the life of the forgiven man. 
Here let us consider— 

1. The original condition of the paralytic as a type of the state of the 
sinner. 

(1) The paralysis of the human will (Rom. vii.). 

(2) The state of helpless dependence on others, and their inability to 
effect a cure, give real help. 

(3) The despondency which usually accompanies the disease, referred 
to in the words of our Lord, ‘‘ Be of good cheer.” 

The Epistle—an inspired interpretation of the figure of the Gospel. 
“The understanding darkened”—one of most usual consequences of 
even partial paralysis. ‘‘ Aliens from the life of God ”—pastT FEELING— 
the distinguishing characteristic of the disease. The disease itself an 
incipient death. 

2. The only means of cure. They brought him to Jesus. The 
disease remains incurable by all the appliances of modern art. It may 
be palliated, not cured; and such is sin. Here observe that although 
man cannot cure, he may bring his fellow-man within reach of cure. 
This man was borne of four. Consider how much may depend upon 
the earnestness and determination of Christian helpers. Even consider- 
able obstacles will not impede those who are in earnest about the well- 
being of their friends. And Jesus still will see their faith with gracious 
approval. 

3. The cure comes by hearing Him (Eph. iv. 21) on our side, by the 
word of absolution on His. But observe the manner in which this 
healing is conveyed. The sickness of the body is, like the corruption 
of the soul, ¢he result of sin. Our Lord evidently intent upon teaching a 
great moral lesson—z.e., that God deals primarily with causes, not with 
products, In pardoning the sin, He strikes at the roof of the spiritual 
disease. Man’s idea of reformation is to begin with the branches. 

4. The twofold character of the Divine act. (1) The forgiveness of 
the past. (2) The new power for the future. The saving act has 
always then two elements in it which are usually combined, but here 
separated in order that we may see the importance of both. 

5 The consequence visible to all, Power taking the place of weak- 
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ness, and that wherein our infirmity was exposed becoming the means 
of manifesting the God-given strength. Such is the teaching of the 
Epistle. The old man is put off, and the new man put on by those 
who have heard Christ. And this change is so visible to all, that the 
reality of the forgiveness on which it depends is unquestionable, and 
now, as then, the multitude are constrained to glorify God. 

Application. 

First, to those who believe that God can and does forgive their sin, 
but yet are afraid to confess what He has done, for fear they should relapse. 

Second, to those who are overwhelmed with the weakness of a moral 
paralysis. The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins, and 
will prove the truth of His forgiveness by the new life-power imparted 
to the forgiven. 


October 28th. 
St, Simon and St. Jude, Apostles. 


Lp. Jude i. Gos, John xv. 17. Ps. CXXXl1.—CXXXVIil. 
Less. Isa, xxviii, 9—17; 1 Tim. v.; Jer. iii. 12—19; Luke xix. 28. 


THE DIVINE METHOD OF TEACHING. 


BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK. 
“ ISA, xxvilil. 9—13.— Whom shall He teach?” ete. 
Tuis passage has been variously interpreted so as to manifest a highly 
monitory sense, or a very gentle and persuasive explanation of God’s 
method of teaching. This outline deals with the text in the latter 
spirit, and simply compares “¢hen” with “ow,” 

I. The persons to be taught. “Whom,” etc. 

1. Zhen. Evidently there were some very simple and ignorant. Those 
who know least need most patience and skill and instruction. But also 
there were scorners (ver. 14); yet all are to know (Ezek. ii. 3—5). 

2, Now. In modern times, many diversities of professional religion, 
and of unbelief. Also many degrees of knowledge. But Christians, 
however advanced, are always glad of the “old paths” (Jer. vi. 16); 
and, without ignoring principles (Heb. vi, 1, 2), can fulfil the apostolic 
injunction (2 Pet. iii. 18). 

Il. The method of teaching. 

1, Then. Notice God’s explanation of His own plan of imparting 
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Divine truths. (Each phrase of the text is worthy of observation and 
collation, and should be explained and compared with the rest of the 
passage.) Illustrate by ordinary reading which begins with the alphabet, 
easy sentences, etc. So of other branches of knowledge, all of which 
are founded on simple truths. See also Matt. vii. 24—27, as to 
spiritual standing and stability. 

2. Vow, The same method is practically carried out now. Divine 
life begins with the new birth ; the babe in knowledge and experience, 
childhood, and manhood. This order cannot be inverted. Despise 
not small beginnings (Zech. iv. 10; Matt. xviii. ro). Ignorance and 
childhood require simplicity. 

Ill. The revelation. 

1. Zhen. Eminently progressive and divinely arranged from the 
foundation upwards. This point may be exemplified by any one or 
more of the following subjects of revelation, etc, viz.: the six days’ 
work of creation; the plan of redemption from Gen. iii. 15, to John 
xix. 30; the person and work of the Holy Ghost; the personal 
manifestations of the “Presence” of God upon earth; the Divine 
attributes ; the peculiar and progressive development of revelation 
under each successive dispensation ; the doctrine of substitution; the 
first and second resurrection, etc., etc. 

2. Now. We have the fulness of the Gospel, and there is to be no 
more revelation other than 1 Cor. ii. ro, till the personal appearance 
of our Lord (2 Thess. 1. 10). Yet we have to begin with the grandest 
truth in its simplest form, as St. Paul did (1 Cor. i. 18—21, lit, g—1z ayfetc.): 

And of instrumentality our attention is drawn to-day to the apostles 
Simon and Jude. The former a Canaanite, a Gentile, and of small 
reputation, yet promoted to apostolic rank. The epistle of Jude is an 
excellent illustration of “line upon line;” e, .g., the description of the 


saint (ver. 1), of the hypocrite (ver. 12, 13); note ver. Po ate the 
sevenfold work of the believer (ver. 20—23, etc.). 


IV. The object of the revelation. 

1, To give a knowledge of self, self-abasement (ver. 13, and x Pet, 
v. 5, 6.), and selfcondemnation (Rom. iii. 19, 20). Above all other 
considerations, our state of ruin (Isa. xxviii. 5, ete). Then=- 

2. To set forth redemption, grace to the graceless (ver. 16). 

3. To offer rest to the weary (ver. 12; cf. Matt. xi. oe and Ps. xxiii. 2). 
Application. 


1. The simplicity of God’s method of teaching His truth leaves us 
without excuse. A warning. (Isa. v. 24, 25). 
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2, The means He uses are not to be despised (Luke x. 16). 

3+ The revelation itself is a Divine gift, and of saving power (James 
eae): 

4. The Gospel for the day shows the unity of God’s word and work ; 
also the oneness that subsists between the Master-worker and all His 
faithful workers, however small. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC, 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not tn all cases responsible. 


58. Angels, their work and motive power.—Just as “I love” 
is the passion of an angel’s heart, “I serve” is the motto on an angel’s 


brow. £. Davies. 
59. Angels, their industry.—Jacob saw angels ascending and 
descending, but none standing still. Bernard, 


60. Angels in the home. 
I have seen angels by the sick one’s pillow, 
Theirs was the soft sound and the noiseless tread ; 
Where smitten hearts were drooping like the willow, 
They stood between the living and the dead. Wetherell. 


61. Angels, God’s messengers to earth. 
How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succour us that succour want ! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flittering skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 
They for us fight, they watch, and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward ; 
Oh, why should heavenly God to men have such regard P 
Ldmund Spenser. 


62. Death, no respecter of persons.—I have read of an Italian 
poet who brings in a proper young man, rich and potent, discoursing 
with Death in the habit of a mower, .with his scythe in his hand, cutting 
down the life of man, “ For all flesh is grass” (Isa. xl. 6). “ And wilt 
thou not spare any man’s person?” saith the young man. “I spare 
none,” saith Death. Man’s life is but a day—a short day, a winter’s 
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day. Ofttimes the sun goes down upon a man before it be well up. 
Your day is short, your work is great, your journey long, and therefore 
you should rise early, and set forward towards heaven betimes, as that 
man doth that hath a long journey to go on a winter’s day. Brooks. 


63. Death, its uncertainty. 
Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at thee ; but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey. 
We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain ; 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee? 
Flemans. 
64. Jesus, His sympathy.—Those holy cheeks were still wet with 
human tears, while the loud voice was crying, “‘ Lazarus, come forth ! ” 
Bishop Ellicott. 


65. Tears, God’s mirrors.— Tears of joy are the dew in which the 
Sun of righteousness is mirrored. Richter. 


66. Sorrow, joy’s forerunner. 
How little of ourselves we know 
Before a grief the heart has felt ! 
The lessons that we learn of woe 
May brace the mind as well as melt. 


’Tis only when it mourns and fears 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven, 
And through the mist of falling tears 
We catch the clearest glimpse of heaven. 
Lord Morpeth. 
67. Death, preparation for.—If thou expect death as a friend, 
prepare to entertain him; if thou expect death as an enemy, prepare 
to overcome him; death has no advantage but when he comes as a 
stranger. Ff. Quarles. 


68. Death, God’s friendly messenger.—Death did not strike 
Adam, the first sinful man, nor Cain, the first hypocrite, but Abel, the 
innocent and righteous. The first soul that met with death Overcame 
death ; the first soul that parted from earth went to heaven. Death 
argues not displeasure, because he whom God loved best dies first, and 
the murderer is punished with living. Bishop Hall. 
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69. God’s attitude to man.—By the light of nature we see God 
as a God above us ; by the light of the law we see Him as a God agaznst 
us; by the light of the Gospel we see Him as ‘ Immanuel,’ God with 


us, in our nature, and, what is more, in our interest. 
Matthew Henry. 


70. India under British rule.—Our Government has been an 
improvement on that of the native Rajahs, or it would not have risen. 


It must be an improvement on itself, or it will fall. If we fear not God, 
it behoves us to regard man. Times, Aug. 7, 1841. 


71. Sin, its twofold punishment.—We might illustrate the evil 
of sin by the following comparison :—Suppose I were going along a 
street, and were to dash my hand through a large pane of glass, what 
harm should I receive? ‘You would be punished for breaking the 
glass.” Would that be all the harm I should receive? ‘‘No; your 
hand would be cut by the glass.” Yes, and so it is with sin. If you 
break God’s laws, you shall be punished for breaking them, and your 
soul is hurt by the very act of breaking them. Reo. Fo Mnglise 


72. Joy often lost.—I believe we often lose deep joys because we 
are afraid of deep sorrows. Doing and Suffering. 


73. Sin, its growing power.—In the rabbinical books of the Jews 
they have a curious tradition about the growth of leprosy, that it began 
with the walls of a man’s house; then, if he did not repent, entered his 
garments, till at last the disease covered his whole body. And thus it 
is with the growth of sin. It begins with neglect of duty; it may be of 
prayer, or the warning voice of conscience is unheeded. Habits of sin 
are formed, till at last the soul that lets God alone is let alone by God. 

F. G. Pilkington. 


74. Sin, an opiate.—Sin is like the little serpent aspis, which stings 
men, whereby they fall into a pleasant sleep, and in that sleep die. 
Sunday Teachers Treasury. 


75. Blessings, their due recognition.—When Daguerre was 
working at his sun-pictures, his great difficulty was to fix them. The 
light came and imprinted the image; but when the tablet was drawn 
from the camera, the image had vanished. Our lamentation is like his, 
our want the same—a fixing solution that shall arrest and detain the 
blessings. He discovered the chemical power which turned the evan- 
escent into the durable. There is a divine agency at hand that can 


fix the truth upon the heart of man—God’s Holy Spirit. 
F. Stoughton. 
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76. Heart, God’s temple. 
With God ’tis one 
To guide a sunbeam or create a sun— 
To rule ten thousand thousand worlds or none. 
Go, worlds! said God; but learn, ere ye depart, 
My favourite temple is an humble heart ; 
Therein to dwell I leave my loftiest skies— 
There shall my holy of all holies rise! 
Philip Fames Bailey. 

77. Ministerial preparedness.—Speaking of the temper requisite 
to the right discharge of ministerial duty, Payson said, “I never was fit 
to say a word to a sinner, except when I had a broken heart myself ; 
when I was subdued and melted into penitency, and felt as though I 
had just received pardon to my own soul, and when my heart was full 
of tenderness and pity. No anger, no anger.” 

78. Sanctification—God’s work in Christians.—It is not 
so much by the symmetry of what we attain in this life that we are to 
be made happy, as by the enlivening hope of what we shall reach in the 
world tocome. While a man is stringing a harp, he ties the strings, not 
for music, but for construction. When it is finished, it shall be played 
melodies. God is fashioning the human heart for future joy. He only 
sounds a string here and there to see how far His work has progressed. 

79. Trust in God.—With men it is a good rule to try first and then 
to trust; with God it is contrary. I will first trust Him, as most wise, 
omnipotent, merciful, and try Him afterwards. I know it is as im- 
possible for Him to deceive me, as not to be. Bishop Hall. 


80. Sanctification progressive.—A man may look over an 
artist at his work, and see that he makes bad strokes, but yet shall see 
that he is a good artist. The sense of his purpose is not marred by his 
imperfect execution. So a Christian may have an writable temper, or 
be a proud man, and yet may live so that the impression is produced 
that he is trying to regulate his interior nature by the law of Christ. 

Beecher. 

81. Sin accompanies earthly service.—In playing over a tune 
upon an instrument, a string may jar and slip, and yet the sound be 
musical. It would be folly, indeed, to think our fields had no corn in 
them, because there is chaff about the wheat; or that the ore had no 
gold in it, because there is dross among it. In heaven there is service 
aione without any sin; in hell there is sin alone without any service ; 


but on earth there is sin and service in the same man, as there is light 
and shade in the same picture. Secher. 
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siovern Heroes of the Mission Field, 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 


LOG 


CAPTAIN ALLEN GARDINER, R.N., ZULULAND AND 
SOUTH AMERICA, 1835—185r. 


THE tragical fate which befell this heroic man in his noble 
endeavour to introduce Christianity into Terra del Fuego, has 
made his name to be a household word, and has won for him 
a distinguished place in the history of missionary adventure. 
But it is not generally known that Allen Gardiner had been a 
missionary pioneer during sixteen years of his previous life, 
and had already endured hardships and privations of no 
ordinary kind in his efforts to prepare the way for the Gospel, 
both in South Africa and South America. He was a layman, 
and, though urged to enter into holy orders, preferred to con- 
tinue one to the end, because he believed that in that capacity 
he could best promote God’s glory, and clear the track for the 
ordained messengers of peace. His plans were not always the 
wisest or best compacted, but his spirit and resolution were of 
the loftiest type, and in all our missionary annals there is no 
one who can more justly claim as his own the apostolic motto, 
“Tn journeyings often.” 

Born in 1794, the son of a Berkshire squire, he showed an 
early predilection for a sailor’s life. While he was still a child 
he exercised his ingenuity in sketching a plan for cutting the 
French fleet out of Rochelle harbour. A love of adventure 
was early manifested by his writing out a vocabulary of African 
words from “Mungo Park’s Travels,’ and by his sleeping all 
night upon the floor, in the hope, as he said, that he would 
thereby inure himself to hardship, as he “intended to travel all 
over the world.” 

At sixteen he entered the navy, and having distinguished 
himself as a midshipman in an engagement between the Phwbe 
and the Essex, he was sent home as lieutenant in charge of the 
prize. Four years afterwards (1820) we find him at Penang, 
in the Dauntless, and it was here that the early, but neglected 
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instructions of a pious and departed mother began to tell. 
His father had drawn up a touching record of her last days, 
but had not shown it to his son. It happened, however, that 
a Christian lady, who was present at her death, lent the narra- 
tive to the young sailor before he sailed from Portsmouth, and 
allowed him to copy it. Gardiner had wandered far from her 
early teaching ; but this memoir recalled him. He bought a 
Bible, but was so much ashamed to be seen doing so, that he 
watched the booksellers shop until he saw there were no 
customers inside, and then he ventured in and made the pur- 
chase. That Bible and that narrative accompanied him to 
Penang ; while he was there a wise and kindly letter received 
from his mother’s friend set him upon examining the one and 
reflecting upon the other, and the result was that the dashing 
young naval officer gave his heart to God. 

His duties led him at this time to the coasts of South 
America, and he began to take that deep interest in the 
aborigines which never afterwards forsook him, and in the 
exercise of which he laid down his life. He had witnessed the 
blessed results of missionary effort in Tahiti, and when he 
came back to England on sick leave, he pleaded the cause of 
the poor Indians with the London Missionary Society, and 
placed his services at their disposal. The Society did not see 
its way to undertake the mission, and Allen Gardiner resumed 
his naval duties, and became a married man. His wife was 
delicate, and her increasing illness led them eventually to 
reside in the Isle of Wight. At length she was taken from 
him, and beside her bier he made a solemn vow to dedicate 
himself more especially to the service of God. His tastes and 
training pointed out to him the path of a missionary explorer, 
and he determined to become a pioneer in some of those dark 
regions of the earth which had not yet been visited by the light 
of the Gospel. 

His steps were directed in the first instance to Southern 
Africa. Our colonists had been pushing their way amongst 
the warlike Kaffirs, and frequent conflicts had taken place 
between them, but no one as yet had dreamt of subduing them 
to Christ. The honour of starting the first missionary settle- 
ment in Zululand belongs to Captain Gardiner. This is an 
interesting fact, when taken in connection with all that has since 
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rendered that country so familiar to Englishmen, both in a 
political and religious point of view. He induced a Pole 
named Berken to accompany him, and the history of their 
perils and adventures reads like a strange romance. Now 
they are digging their horses with their own hands out of 
the morasses into which they have sunk; now they are 
swimming the swollen rivers, at the peril of their lives, and 
lying down to sleep, wet and hungry, upon the banks, to - 
be awakened from their uncomfortable repose by the snorting 
of hippopotami, as the huge animals come trampling through 
the crushed and quivering reeds. At length Gardiner reached 
the rude capital of Dingairn, an able but ferocious chief, who 
was the terror of all white settlers, and the tyrant of his own 
people. Over this man he contrived to gain a marvellous 
influence, even inducing him to grant ground for a missionary 
settlement, though he steadily refused to become a Christian. 

Gardiner now took up his residence at Port Natal, his only 
possessions being “his clothes, his saddle, a spoon, and a 
New Testament.” The colony, if such it could be called, con- 
sisted of a few miserable hovels, in which some thirty rough 
Englishmen resided, surrounded by a multitude of fugitive 
Zulus, who acted as their servants. Our pioneer made himself 
at home amongst this motley company, and did what he could 
to instruct them. It was no new thing to him, as a naval 
officer, to read the Church of England service on Sunday 
mornings; so he gathered the white men under the shadow of a 
stately tree, and read to them words which they had almost 
forgotten, but which came back to them like the tones of their 
mother’s voice. In the afternoon he collected the Kaffirs, and, 
with the help of an interpreter, explained to them the simplest 
facts of Bible history. Nor were his week-days unemployed. 
He opened a school for the wretched native children, dressed them 
in the first clothing they had ever known, and became himself 
their patient schoolmaster. Nor was this all. He aided the 
colonists with his advice and succour in founding their first 
regular town, and on the 25th June, 1835, it sprang into 
existence as “ Durban.” 

Troubles arose between the colonists and Dingairn. The 
Zulus who worked for the English had fled from his tyranny 
and he threatened to come down upon the settlement with fire 
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and foray. Gardiner appeared in the new character of an 
ambassador, and presented himself at the kraal of the royal 
savage in his full uniform. This made a deep impression ; but 
the known and approved character of the ambassador made a 
deeper one ; and the end of this strange interview was that 
Dingairn constituted our hero his plenipotentiary, and made him 
governor of “all the country of the white people’s fold,” that 
is, in other words, of the territory which we now call Natal. 
This induced Gardiner to revisit England in order to consult 
the Government on the political situation, and the Church 
Missionary Society concerning the religious one. He soon 
returned with a missionary staff, and was warmly received by 
Dingairn, who however was apprised that the missionaries could 
not hold secular appointments, and that these should be given 
to officers of the British crown. 

For a time all went on prosperously; but complications, for 
which the missionaries were in no way responsible, soon arose 
between the whites and the Zulus. Covetousness and greed 
on the one side induced revenge and treachery on the other. 
War and rapine followed ; the missionary settlement had to be 
abandoned ; and Gardiner, after more than three years of earnest 
labour in Natal, left Africa with a heavy heart, and sought a 
new field for his exertions, 

His thoughts naturally reverted to the Indians of South 
America, and more especially to those of the Pampas and of 
Chili, who in past years had not only stirred his compassion by 
their spiritual destitution, but had also excited his admiration 
by the heroic stand which they had made for their independence. 
He reached Rio Janeiro, in July, 1838, and immediately began 
a series of indefatigable journeys and investigations, We can 
only give a passing glance at them. He travelled to Monte 
Video, and Buenos Ayres, and thence to Mendoza. In fourteen 
days he crossed nine hundred miles of the Pampas, then scaled 
the heights of the Cordilleras, and after eleven days of incessant 
toil reached Santiago on the Chilian side of the Andes. From 
Santiago he travelled to Concepcion, thence to New Guinea, 
and from that he made his way to Valparaiso. During these 
journeys he had frequent interviews with native chiefs, but the 
result was not satisfactory. “They did not want a missionary.” 
Some of them had suffered so fearfully at the hands of white 
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men, and especially of Spaniards, that they looked upon all 
strangers with suspicion. Some of them were even then under- 
going the miseries of an exterminating warfare from the races 
which called themselves civilized, and there was no place for the 
introduction of the Gospel of peace. In other districts, where 
these difficulties did not exist, the jealousy of the authorities and 
the opposition of the Romish priesthood precluded all hope of 
doing good ; and so, after two years of fruitless effort, he quitted 
South America, and directed his steps to New Guinea, where 
he was met by the sullen suspicions of the Dutch, who could 
not bring themselves to believe that an English officer was free 
from political designs, and who only looked upon his missionary 
pronouncements as a cloak for these. ‘hie 

Baffled successively upon two continents, and now once again 
in the Malay Archipelago, he conceived the plan with which 
his last and best known enterprise was to be associated. Ina 
letter written at this time to a friend he says: “ Having at last 
abandoned all hope of reaching the Indian habitation where 
they are most civilized and least migratory, my thoughts are 
necessarily turned toward the South. Happily for us, and I 
trust eventually for the poor Indians, the Falkland Islands are 
now under the British flag; and although the settlement is 
poor, still it is the resort of numbers of whalers, and of the 
small sealing vessels which frequent the Straits of Magellan. 
The Patagonians about Gregory Bay, in the north-eastern part 
of the strait, have always evinced a friendly disposition to 
foreigners, and it is to that spot I am now particularly turning 
my attention. We purpose to proceed to Berkeley Sound in 
the Falkland Islands. Making this our place of residence, I 
intend to cross over in a sealer, and to spend the summer among 
the Patagonians. Who can tell but the Falkland Islands, so 
admirably suited for the purpose, may become the key to the 
aborigines, both of Patagonia and Terra del Fuego ?” 

He went to the Cape of Good Hope, and fetched his family 
with him from thence to the Falklands. Leaving them there 
on that treeless, shrubless shore, in a lonely wooden hut, he set 
off with his servant in a crazy schooner for the stormy Straits 
of Magellan. Here he came into contact with the Fuegian 
dwellers on the islands, and found them to be barbarians of the 
lowest type, whom neither gifts nor kindliness could conciliate, 
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and who were evidently determined to give no countenance to 
their white visitors. He therefore resolved on making his way 
to a tribe of Patagonians on the mainland, concerning whom 
he had received some information, and with whom a Spanish 
Creole had been living for some twelve years. This wild 
adventurer had gained considerable influence amongst them, and 
proved most useful to Gardiner as an interpreter. A chieftain 
named Wissale was particularly friendly, and promised a 
welcome to the captain, if he would come back and set upa 
mission amongst his people ; so Gardiner returned full of hope 
and thankfulness to his sorry home upon the Falklands, deter- 
mined to bring his family along with him, and to settle amongst 
the Patagonians. 

But he was fated to disappointment. The whalers would not 
undertake the perilous voyage for £300, which was all that he 
had to offer them. His applications to the Church Missionary 
Society were not successful, for at that time they had not the 
means to undertake a new mission. So he resolved on returning 
to England, and pleading in person the cause of Patagonia 
amongst British Christians. Even in this his hopes were frus- 
trated. His appeal was met with apathy and coldness, but 
nothing could chill the warmth of his burning missionary zeal. 
Failing in his main object, he endeavoured to further it indirectly 
by obtaining a grant of Bibles and Testaments, and set sail for 
Rio Janeiro in order to distribute them. This was in 1843; 
and his perils and experiences, as he travelled from port to port, 
and from place to place, would supply a chapter of strange ad- 
venture. One thing resulted from it, for which he was thankful, 
and that was a promise of £100 a year from English congrega- 
tions in South America towards the establishment of a Patagonian 
mission. 

Strengthened by this encouragement, he returned again to 
his native land, where his eloquent and earnest appeals were 
more successful than those of his previous visit. The founda- 
tions of a missionary society for Patagonia and Terra del Fuego 
were laid in 1844, and before the year expired he was again 
upon his old ground, along with a Mr. Hunt, who resigned an 
endowed school in Kendal in order to accompany him, and to 
prepare the way for an ordained clergyman. Once more the 
story of fatigue and danger was enacted in reaching the natives ; 
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but somehow things were changed since Gardiner had left. 
Wissale proved hostile, and attempted Gardiner’s life ; a Spanish 
padre had arrived, and had pre-occupied the ground ; and the 
brave pioneer, disappointed but not dismayed, took advantage 
of the arrival of a British ship to return home and wait a more 
auspicious opportunity. Some will say that he exhibited less 
patience than courage, and that as he was prone to be rapid and 
resolute in making his beginnings, so was he also prone to relin- 
quish his projects without sufficient cause. But the whole life 
of the man contradicts this theory. His own view of the case 
is the true explanation of his conduct, and it is summed up in 
the following passage of his journal: “We can never do wrong 
in casting the Gospel net on any side or in any place. During 
many a dark and wearisome night we may appear to have toiled 
in vain, but it will not be always so. “If they persecute you 
in one city, flee ye to another.” 

It was no marvel if, after such failures, his supporters in 
England began to hesitate about further attempts ; but his own 
resolution remained unshaken. “Whatever course you may 
determine upon,” said our hero, “I have made up my mind to 
go back again to South America, and leave no stone unturned, 
no effort untried, to establish a mission amongst the aboriginal 
tribes. They have a right to be instructed in the Gospel of 
Christ. While God gives me strength, failure shall not daunt 
me. This, then, is my firm resolve—to go back and make 
further researches among the natives of the. interior, whether 
any possible opening may be found which has hitherto escaped 
me through the Spanish Americans, or whether Terra del Fuego 
is the only ground left us for cur last attempt. This I intend 
to do at my own risk, whether the Society is broken up or not. 
Fund the money which belongs to the Society, and wait to see 
the result of the researches now to be made. Our Saviour has 
given a commandment to preach the Gospel even to the ends of 
the earth. He will provide for the fulfilment of His own pur- 
pose. Let us only obey!” 

The deeds of the man were as heroic as his words. In 1846, 
we find him in company with a Spanish Protestant, making his 
way through Bolivia, despite of fever and opposition, to reach 
the Indians who lay beyond ; and presently we discover him once 
again travelling up and down through England, reporting the 
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openings he had discovered, and endeavouring to fire his auditors 
with something of his own burning enthusiasm. If he had found 
it difficult to urge his committee on, they now found that it was 
impossible to hold him back. Their means were not sufficient 
to fit out such an expedition as he wished for, but he induced 
them to consent to an experimental one on a smaller scale. 
With four sailors and one ship-carpenter, a dingey, a whaleboat, 
and two wigwams, he started in 1848 in the barque Clymene, 
bound for Payta. He landed at Picton Island, where the thievish 
propensities of the Fuegians soon made it manifest that a mission 
amongst them could only be safely conducted afloat, that for 
this purpose they would require a ship, and that the boats which 
he had brought from England were unsuited for his hazardous 
enterprise in such stormy latitudes. And so the dauntless sailor 
returned to England to urge the need of larger means and a more 
thorough equipment. 

He found it impossible to stir up the liberality of British 
Christians to the generosity that was required. No one knew 
better than he did what was absolutely needed for such a pro- 
ject, and again and again he pressed his convictions concerning 
it upon the Society at home. But their funds were small, and 
it may be mentioned that, of the £1000 collected, he gave £300 
himself. So, sooner than abandon his enterprise, he reluctantly 
resolved to modify his plans, and reduce them to the lowest 
estimate, in the self-denying but delusive hope that some 
additional danger and hardship, endured by himself and his 
companions, would compensate for the absence of those better 
equipments which his nautical experience had so wisely suggested 
at the first. 

On the 7th September, 1850, the expedition sailed. The 
names of the deathless seven deserve to be recorded. Allen 
Gardiner was the chief, and was accompanied by two catechists 
—Surgeon Williams and John Maidment ; three Cornish fisher- 
men—Pearce, Badcock, and Bryant, well accustomed to stormy 
seas in the Irish Channel ; and a ship-carpenter named Joseph 
Erwin, who had been with Gardiner on his previous voyage, and 
volunteered for this fresh service, declaring that to be with such 
a captain “was like a heaven upon earth, he was such a man of 
prayer.” They were all men of simple piety, and went to the 
work with holy resolution ; from first to last not a jarring word 
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was heard in that devoted company, and their one object was 
“to serve the good Master in whose name they had gone forth.” 
The Ocean Queen, bound for San Francisco, gave them a passage, 
and undertook to land them at Terra del Fuego, with their two 
launches, the Pioneer and the Speedwell, and provisions for six 
months, 

And now we come to the story of the saddest disaster in the 
records of missionary enterprise. It had been arranged that 
provisions for six months more should follow the party, but the 
committee could not find any ship that would consent to go 
out of its course to Picton Island, and they had therefore to 
forward the supplies to the Falklands. The governor there 
arranged to send them on, but by a sad fatality the vessel was 
wrecked, and the master of a second disobeyed orders, and so 
the missionary party were left unprovided. Meantime they 
had landed, but were compelled by the plundering habits and 
hostile attitude of the natives to re-embark, and seek shelter 
in a distant and retired bay, where they settled down in two 
companies, and waited in longing expectation for the promised 
relief. The storms crippled their boats, and destroyed one of 
them. Their nets were torn to pieces by the action of the ice, 
and as their powder, by an unfortunate oversight, had been 
forgotten on board the Ocean Queen, they could obtain no 
fresh supplies of food. At length their stores were becoming 
exhausted, and they had to subsist mainly on limpets, mussels, 
and wild celery. Scurvy broke out amongst them, and added 
its horrors to those of hunger. One by one they died upon 
that desert shore, and Gardiner was the last survivor of the 
gallant band! ; 

Twenty days after his death, the Jokn Davison, under Captain 
Smyly, sailed from Monte Video to inquire after them, and 
soon anchored in Banner Cove. He found a direction painted 
on the rocks—“Gone to Spaniard Harbour.” Let us tell the 
sequel in Captain Smyly’s words :— 

“Oct. 22,1851. Ranto Spaniard Harbour. Blowing a severe 
gale. Went on shore, and found a boat with one person dead 
inside ; another body we found on the beach, another buried. 
These, we have every reason to believe, are Pearce, Williams, 
and Badcock. The sight was awful in the extreme. The two 
captains who were with me in the boat cried like children. 
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Books, papers, medicine were strewed along the beach, and on 
the boats, deck,and cuddy..... But we had no time to make 
further search, as the gale came on so hard. It gave us barely 
time to bury the corpse on the beach and get on board. The 
gale continued to increase, so that it drove us from our anchor- 
SeerencOutItO SEA. ae eaces I have never found in my life such 
Christian fortitude, such patience and bearing, as in the records 
of these unfortunate men ; they have never murmured, and Mr. 
Williams writes in one of his papers, and in the time of greatest 
distress, ‘I am happy beyond all expression.’” 

Meantime, H.M.S. Dido had been ordered by the Admiralty 
to search for the missionary party. She arrived in January, 
1852; and Captain Morshead, guided by the sentence on the 
rocks, made for Spaniard Harbour. The following is his 
melancholy record :-— 

“Our notice was first attracted by a boat lying upon the 
beach. It was blowing very fresh from the south, and the ship 
rode uneasily at her anchor. I instantly sent Lieut. Pigott and 
Mr. Roberts to reconnoitre and return immediately, as I was 
anxious to get the ship to sea again in safety for the night ; 
they returned shortly, bringing some books and papers, and 
having discovered the bodies of Captain Gardiner and Mr, 
Maidment unburied..... On one of the papers was written 
legibly, ‘If you will walk along the beach for a mile anda 
half, you will find us in the other boat, hauled up in the mouth 
of a river at the head of the harbour, on the south side. 
Delay not—we are starving” At this sad intelligence it was 
impossible to leave that night, though the weather looked very 
threatening. .... We landed early next morning, January 
22nd, and visited the spot where Captain Gardiner and his 
comrade were lying, and then went to the head of the harbour. 
We found there the wreck of a boat, with part of her gear and 
stores, and a quantity of clothing, with the remains of two 
bodies, which I conclude to be Mr. Williams (surgeon), and 
John Pearce (Cornish fisherman), as the papers clearly show 
the death and burial of all the rest of the mission party. The 
two boats were thus about a mile and a half apart. Near the 
one where Captain Gardiner was lying was a large cavern, called 
by him Pioneer Cavern, where they kept their stores and 
occasionally slept, and in that cavern Mr, Maidment’s body was 
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FOUR. dis Captain Gardiner’s body was lying beside the 
boat, which apparently he had left, and being too weak to 
climb into it again, had died by the side of it. We were 
directed to the cavern by a hand painted on the rocks, with 
Psalm xii. 5-8 under it.” 

The words referred to are the following, and the choice of 
them under such circumstances proves how strong and un- 
shaken was the faith of Gardiner and his noble band :—“IMy 
Soul, wait thou only upon God; for my expectation is from 
flim. He only is my rock and my salvation; He is my 
defence; I shall not be moved. In God is my salvation and 
my glory; the rock of my strength, and my refuge, is in God.’ 
The diaries, which fortunately have been preserved, give a 
thrilling account of those terrible months of patient endur- 
_ance and heroic resolution. They tell moreover of the love 
and consideration manifested by the noble leader for his devoted 
band. There is something unspeakably touching in the account 
of his getting Maidment to construct crutches out of two forked 
sticks, so that he might try to reach the other section of his 
little company, and be a comfort to them. But his strength 
was not equal to the effort, and he had to return to his boat. 
There Maidment ministered to him, until he too sank from 
exhaustion. He had left a little peppermint-water beside the 
bed of his chief, and retired for rest to the cave, but from it he 
never returned. When we get the last glimpse of Gardiner, he 
is weakly endeavouring to scoop some water with his india- 
rubber shoe from a little pool which had trickled down at the 
stern of his boat. The last words he wrote were these, “ Our 
dear brother left the boat on Tuesday at noon, and has not 
since returned ; doubtless he is in the presence of his Redeemer, 
whom he served so faithfully. Yet a little while, and through 
grace we may join that blessed throng, to sing the praises of 
Christ through eternity. I neither hunger nor thirst, though five 
days without food! Marvellous loving-kindness to me a sinner!” 

It was with sorrowing hearts the sailors of the Dido gathered 
together all that remained of this heroic band, and gave them 
Christian sepulture. The funeral service was appropriately read 
by a naval officer at the grave of Captain Gardiner and his 
comrades, © The colours of the boats and ship were struck half- 
mast, and three volleys of musketry re-echoed on that lonely 
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shore, as the last tribute of respect to a gallant and noble 
minded Englishman. 

No, we will not call it the last tribute of respect. In the 
letters and journals which he wrote in his “boat dormitory,” he 
committed his mission to the care of the Christian Church, and 
sketched out the methods by which he thought it would be best 
advanced. That legacy of faith and love was administered to 
in the court of Christian charity by devoted men, amongst 
others by his own son, who became his followers in the work on 
which he had set his heart. A mission-ship, called the Alex 
Gardiner, was built as the best memorial of his name. The 
Falklands have been since erected into an English bishoprick, 
and the first occupant of the see is a man who had already 
devoted his life to God in the same missionary field where 
Captain Gardiner fell. Perhaps nothing short of the sad 
catastrophe which we have described, would have awakened 
English Christians out of the apathy from which Gardiner had 
found it so impossible to arouse them, or to kindle that zeal on 
behalf of Southern America which we are thankful to say has 
been evoked by his sad but glorious fate. 


‘¢ The white foam crests the wave, 
The wind sweeps weirdly by ; 

And whirling round with plaintive sound 
The stormy petrels cry. 


Amid the beetling rocks, 
In a chill cavern’s shade, 

Within the gloom of that strange dark tomb 
A dying bed is made! 
A gallant seaman there 
Casts round his sunken eyes : 

Unblanched by fear, tho’ grim death is near, 
A noble Christian dies. 


No greed for yellow gold ; 

To head no conquering band : 
Not fame had led the sleeping dead 

To seek that savage land. 


I see a morning dawn, 
A King upon His throne, 

And thousands stand at His right hand, 
Who well their work have done. 


With wreaths of victory crowned, 
Among that conquering band, 

On the crystal sea his rest shall be, 
Who died for the Southern land |” 
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Aectures on Church susic. 


Delivered in the Chapter House, Worcester, 


BY THE REV, EDWARD V, HALL, M.A,, 
Precentor of Worcester Cathedral, late Vicar of St. Mary’s, Spring Grove, Middlesex. 


Ii. RESPONSES, CHANTS, CANTICLES, ETC, 


In my first lecture, I spoke of the chief object at which all 
who have charge of choirs should aim ; namely, that the sing- 
ing be reverent and devotional, hearty and congregational, as 
musically good as possible, in tune, time, expression, and quality 
of voice. I propose now to consider the services step by step, 
and, in passing, to offer hints and suggestions ; but first let me 
touch on one or two minor matters. 

1. I have already spoken of the prayer in the vestry defore 
the service, what a help to reverence it is, and how it tends 
to sober and to quiet the healthy flow of spirits in choir-boys, 
which out of church we are only too glad to see. 

2. With regard to surplices, let them be given out one by 
one, by the senior chorister or choirmaster, not seized upon by 
each chorister in turn. 

3. It will be found a good plan to keep each chorister’s 
Bible and Prayer-book in the vestry, either in separate bags, 
with a number on each, or arranged in proper order on a shelf. 

4. The boys should be taught a prayer to be said privately 
in church before service, and another after service. 

5. As to arranging the boys, it is best to let the seniors 
go first, the tallest boys sitting at each end of the choir seats, 
and the little boys in the centre. 

6. The two senior boys on each side should be held respon- 
sible for any misconduct on the part of the other boys (unless 
they report it to the choirmaster or clergyman), and also for 
any carelessness in the singing. 

Now for the service itself. It begins, as we know, with the 
sentences and the exhortation; these are for the officiating 
clergyman alone, and the choir have nothing to do with them 
except to listen reverently. 

As regards the Confession, the question at once arises, ought 
each sentence to be said wth the clergyman, or after him? 
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In most cathedrals the priest says each sentence separately, 
and the choir repeat it after him. I cannot help thinking 
that this is a mistake. The direction in the rubric, which 
runs thus, “To be said of the whole congregation, after the 
minister,’ seems to me merely to direct that the clergyman 
should Jeg? each sentence, and that the congregation and choir 
should immediately join with him. It is the first rubric as to 
the congregation taking part in the service, and it does appear 
to me that it means simply that the clergyman should /ead the 
congregation, and that they should follow after him. The 
method which is in use in most cathedrals seems somewhat to 
lengthen the service, by making the confession just twice as 
long as it need be. 

Another question arises: If the clergyman does not “ mono- 
tone,” that is, recite the service on one note, what ought the 
choir todo? Is it better to monotone, or say the Confession 
in their natural speaking voices? If the former, then we should 
be careful about three things. The monotoning ought to be 
on a low note, about D or E; the words should be very 
distinct and emphatic ; and they should all be uttered ‘together. 
The choir should pronounce the words with the greatest 
precision; just as soldiers at drill are obliged to keep step with 
each other, so should our choirs keep together, syllable by 
syllable, in such parts of the service as the Confession, the 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 

One suggestion let me make as to those portions of the 
service which the clergyman recites with the choir or the people, 
such as the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. It will be found 
useful, I think, to make a slight pause between each sentence ; 
that is to say, it will be advisable for the clergyman to wait 
till the congregation and choir have distinctly finished each 
sentence, before he goes on to the next—to allow just the 
minutest fraction of silence between the end of one sentence 
and the beginning of the next. This plan prevents confusion, 
and helps the choir to keep together. It is also, I think, advis- 
able to pay attention to two commas in the Lord’s Prayer, which 
are often overlooked: “Thy will be done on earth (comma), 
as it is in heaven ;” and again, “ Forgive us our trespasses 
(comma), as we forgive them that trespass against us.” 

After the Lord’s Prayer, the versicle, “O Lord, open Thou our 
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lips,” is followed by the response, “And our mouth shall show 
forth Thy praise.” This response may either be said on one note 
by the choir—monotoned in fact—or it may be sung, with organ 
accompaniment, to those grand old harmonies called Tallis’s 
responses; or a very good and simple arrangement by Mr. 
Joseph Barnby may be used, whereby the trebles sing these 
and all other responses on” one note, while the other voices, with 
the organ, sing very simple harmonies: in this way the congre- 
gation is able to join, singing with the treble voices, on one 
note, and at the same time all the variety and beauty of a 
harmonized melody is obtained by the choir singing the har- 
monies. Tallis’s responses are often used in churches where 
the musical part of the service is by no means ambitious, and 
I have often noticed that the congregations appear greatly to 
enjoy them, and learn to take part in them very heartily. 

We now come to the “ Venite,” of which, perhaps, I need 
only say that it is well to sing the sixth verse very softly: “O 
come, let us worship and fall down,” being a call to worship 
and adoration rather than to praise. Two very important 
questions here arise as to pointing or dividing the words, 
and as to the chants to be used for the music. As regards 
the pointing, a single chant has two divisions or parts; a 
double chant has four such divisions, and consists first of a reci- 
tation note—that is, a note on which several words (according 
to the length of the verse) may be sung—followed by that 
part of the chant which is sung in time, and which is divided 
into semibreves, minims, or crotchets. “Pointing” means 
arranging how the words are to be sung to this part, or the 
“time” part of the chant: one kind of pointing is called the 
“syllabic” style, because it aims at singing only one syllable to 
each note; the other kind, the non-syllabic, sometimes gives 
two, three, or even four syllables to one note. 

The well-known Psalter, edited by Dr. Monk and Sir 
F. Ouseley, is drawn up on the syllabic plan, and has the 
merit of simplicity; but there are some very awkward and 
difficult words, such as “testimonies,” “ceremonies,” and the 
like, which do zo¢ fit in well with the syllabic system, the 
word tes-ti-mon-ies being exceedingly awkward to sing; though 
it is fair to add that it is very easy to go into the other extreme, 
and to gabble these long words, if sung to one note. Some 
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twenty years ago a Psalter was published by Dr. Stephen 
Elvey, an able but eccentric musician, who was organist of 
New College, Oxford. The work was most carefully and 
thoughtfully drawn up, and it is considered by some to be the 
very best existing Psalter. Two things, however, are against 
this book: its rules and arrangement are somewhat com- 
plicated, and it is somewhat expensive. Monk and Ouseley’s 
Psalter is, on the whole, exceedingly good, though there are 
verses here and there which may be capable of improvement. 
The “ Cathedral Psalter,’ edited by the precentor and organist 
of Westminster, Dr. Stainer, the Rev. J. Troutbeck, and Mr. 
Barnby, is coming rapidly into favour, and in future years will 
probably be used in the great majority of choirs. 

Turning now to the question of chants for choirs which are 
not very efficient, single chants are better than double. They 
are not so difficult to learn, being shorter, and easier to sing in 
tune. A single chant takes in just one verse, while a double 
chant includes two verses. As good specimens of single chants, 
I would mention the following: one by Dr. Crotch (Cathedral 
Psalter, No. 34), another by Mr. E. J. Hopkins (Cathedral 
Psalter, No. 28), Sir John Goss (Cathedral Psalter, No. 10) ; 
and as good examples of double chants, I would specify the 
following : Cathedral Psalter, No. 69 (Goss), No. 48 (Soaper), 
No. 115 (Turle), No. 130 (S. Wesley). 

The conditions of a good chant are these :— 

1. The recitation-notes should neither be too high nor too 
low, and for the trebles should not be above the upper D, or 
below the lower E. 

2. The harmonies should be simple and straightforward. 

3. It should have very few “accidentals.” 

4. The chant should be almost exclusively written in semi- 
breves and minims; hardly any crotchets should be allowed ; 
and no quavers. 

Mercer also gives chants for the “ Benedicite,” and a good 
arrangement of this canticle is published by Novello (price 2d.). 

The two next canticles that claim our attention are the 
“Benedictus” and the “Jubilate,” concerning which I would 
say that double chants seem to me most suitable for the 
Benedictus, and single chants for the Jubilate. 

The evening canticles may be dismissed with but a few words, 
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The Gregorian tone called the “Parisian” is very effective 
when sung to the “Magnificat ;” and there is a very striking and 
elaborate setting of it arranged by Dr. Stainer, and published 
by Novello and Co., which is both congregational, and yet not 
unworthy of the attention of highly trained and highly educated 
choirs. There is also a very simple and easy Chant Service by 
Dr. Wesley, founded on Gregorian tones, which would be found 
easy for a congregation to learn. It is a somewhat difficult 
matter to decide when the Magnificat should be sung, and 
when the Cantate. Many clergy now-a-days use the Magnificat 
exclusively, and never allow the Cantate to be sung at all; 
but it seems to me that there are occasions when the Cantate 
and its fellow canticle, the Deus Misereatur, are most unde- 
niably appropriate. Do not the words, “O sing unto the Lord 
a new song, for He hath done marvellous things; with His 
own right hand and with His holy arm hath He gotten Him- 
self the victory ;” do not these words apply, with wonderful 
appropriateness, to the great festivals of Easter and Ascension 
Day, when we specially celebrate the wzctory of our King, the 
exaltation of our conquering Redeemer? Again, the third and 
fourth verses of the Cantate seem to me to be very appropriate 
to the festival of Whitsuntide, when we celebrate the first in- 
gathering of the heathen nations of the world. “The Lord 
declared His salvation; His righteousness hath He openly 
showed in the sight of the heathen; and all the ends of the 
world have seen the salvation of our God.” “ Show yourselves 
joyful unto the Lord, ad/ ye lands.” 

The “Nunc Dimittis” ought, I think, always to be sung to 
a single chant; but the other three evening canticles may be 
sung either to single or double chants, as may be most 
convenient. 

Passing on to the creeds, in those churches where the Atha- 
nasian Creed is sung, I would just say that I have found it a 
good plan to use the grand old chant (by Tallis) which has 
been used for this creed for three hundred years, but to sing it 
in unison, and to let the boys and men sing alternate verses; 
joining in harmony in the Gloria, and in one or two places 
where special emphasis is needed, such as in the latter portions 
of the following verses: “And yet they are not three Eternals” 
(here comes in the harmony), “but one Eternal” “Yet they 
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are not three Almighties, dat one Almighty.” “Yet they are 
not three Gods, but one God.” 

In the versicles following the Lord’s Prayer it will be found 
very desirable (either in singing them to Tallis’s responses, or 
in simply saying them in monotone) to teach the choir to make 
the last response, “ And take not Thy Holy Spirit from us,’ as 
soft as possible, taking it also at slower time than the other 
responses. 

It has been the custom in many choirs, in the case of the 
last response but one, “ Because there is none other that fighteth 
for us,” to sing the concluding words, “ But only Thou, O 
Lord,” as loudly as possible. But this, in my opinion, is a com- 
plete mistake, and a little consideration will, I think, prove it 
to be so. Let it be remembered that the clergyman first utters 
the words, “Give us peace in our time, O Lord,’ and then the 
choir and congregation reply, announcing why peace is asked 
for. ‘Because no one fights for us but only God ;” because 
Christians are alone in this world of sin, unaided, unfriended 
by the world at large, and assisted only by God. Now it 
seems to me that this response is not a response of defiance, 
not a response breathing a spirit of proud, exultant confi- 
dence in God’s power, but rather is it a plaintive calling upon 
God for aid, and reminding Him that we stand alone in the 
world—reminding Him that His servants have nowhere else 
to look to for help but to Him. “Give us peace, O Lord; 
for no one fights on our side, but only Thou.” Acting on this 
view of the case, I have directed the choir of our cathedral to 
discontinue the practice of singing these concluding words in 
their loudest tones ; and the effect of singing them in a soft, 
tender, plaintive manner is, to my mind, exceedingly good. 
“ Because there is none other that fighteth for us, but only 
Thou, O God ; therefore have mercy upon us, therefore listen 
to our prayer, therefore give us peace.” 

Turning to the Litany, I hardly think that it would be desir- 
able to introduce the ordinary cathedral use into parish churches, 
though a choral litany might be introduced occasionally, at 
Easter and Whitsuntide, for instance, when the novelty of the 
service would help to mark the festival. To my own mind, 
a well-sung and carefully chanted litany is most impressive and 
most edifying ; it brings out and intensifies the meaning of the 
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solemn words of that solemn service. But in chanting the 
Litany, great care is needed that the expression be carefully 
attended to. Such sentences as the following should be chanted 
slowly and softly: “ Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners ;” 
“Son of God, we beseech Thee to hear us ;” “ Grant us Thy 
peace.” Even when the Litany is only monotoned, great ex- 
pression may be introduced, if the choir be taught to repeat 
these and such-like sentences in a quiet and very reverent 
manner. 

With regard to the concluding prayers of the evening service, 
I would venture to make two suggestions.’ In reading the 
prayers, it appears to me to be a mistake to use great variety 
of intonation; quiet, steady, distinct, thoughtful reading is, I 
fancy, what we want, not elocutionary display, not what is called 
preaching the prayers. Most of the parochial clergy will agree 
with me that the amens to the prayers are not duly spoken by 
the congregation at large, and that the response after each 
prayer is sadly weak and tame. I have tried the experiment 
of making the choir sing each amen with organ accompani- 
ment, and I believe the experiment to have been thoroughly 
successful. The choir like the plan, and the congregation 
like it. It gives a certain warmth and heartiness to the 
service, which the spoken amen does not give. I would only 
suggest that a low note be taken for the amen, say E for 
the trebles, and that the amen be sung quietly, softly, and 
slowly. The amen of the concluding prayer should be sung 
more slowly and more softly than the others, and the last note 
should be allowed to die away, and not to be ended abruptly 
and shortly. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY THE REV. R. B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., PRINCIPAL OF 
WYCLIFFE HALL, OXFORD. 


(Continued from p. 73.) 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 


II, PHILOSOPHICAL students, in the old-fashioned sense of the 
word, are not so common as they were ; but students of Natural 
Science are to be found in plenty among high and low. 

We owe much to the patience and care with which natural 
science has been pursued in the present century No one can 
have read, for example, the discussion between Drs. Bastian 
and Huxley on the origin of life without seeing the pains 
which the one took to secure proofs of spontaneous generation, 
and the keenness with which the other followed and detected 
flaws in the process, 

Speaking generally, and from a Biblical point of view, 
natural science has done four things for us :— 

1. It has eliminated chance from nature. The word chance 
is no longer used for phenomena the causes of which are 
unknown, but is reserved for its proper objects—viz., the 
unintentional results of free will. We can no longer say that 
it chanced to rain on a particular day, but we can still say that 
by chance a certain priest passed by the man who had fallen 
among thieves; for though he intended to go by the road 
which he took, he had not intended to come across a wounded 
man on his journey. For all else, Law has taken the place of 
Chance. Let us welcome the change; for it is in the right 
direction. Where law is, there is reason; and where reason, 
there God. 

2. It has confirmed our belief in the unity of nature. “The 
writings of Faraday,” says Dr. Tyndall, “furnish frequent illus- 
trations of his profound belief in the unity of nature. ‘I have 
long,’ he writes in 1845, ‘held an opinion almost amounting to 
conviction, in common, I believe, with other lovers of natural 
knowledge, that the various forms under which the forces of 
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matter are made manifest have one common origin, or, in other 
words, are so directly related and mutually dependent, that they 
are convertible, as it were, one into another, and possess equiva- 
lence of power in their action.” The forces of nature are now 
known to be correlated, to be analogous in their methods of 
operation, to be measurable by numerical ratios, to be capable 
of translation into one another. Under variety of form there 
has been found unity of plan in the vegetable and in the 
animal world. The movements of the stellar universe con- 
form to the laws recognizable on earth. The metals, or some 
of them, with which we are familiar here, are detected, by 
means of the spectrum analysis, as forming constituent parts of 
the heavenly bodies. 

3. It has brought out the intimate and subtle relationship 
between mind and matter, between psychology and physiology, 
between will and nerve. Body and soul are now thought to be 
coterminous, the framework being charged with conscious sen- 
sation through nerve-currents, in some such way as it may be 
charged with electricity. The old words of Genesis, “In the day 
that thou eatest thou shalt die,” are thus read with new force. 
What is bad for the bodyis bad for the soul,and what is forbidden 
by the word of a wise Creator must tend to destroy both body 
and soul. 

4. It has emphasized the law of heredity, with which theolo- 
gical students have long been acquainted. “It is now generally 
admitted,” says Dr. Tyndall, “that the man of to-day is the 
child and product of incalculable antecedent time. His physical 
and intellectual textures have been woven for him during his 
passage through phases of history and forms of existence which 
lead the mind back to an abysmal past.” And again: “It is 
the greatest of delusions to suppose that we come into this 
world as sheets of white paper, on which the age can write any- 
thing it likes, making us good or bad, noble or mean, as the age 
pleases. The age can stunt, promote, or pervert pre-existent 
capacities, but it cannot create them. The worthy Robert Owen, 
who saw in external circumstances the great moulders of human 
character, was obliged to supplement his doctrine by making the 
man himself one of the circumstances. It is as fatal as it is 
cowardly to blink facts because they are not to our taste. How 
many disorders, ghostly and bodily, are transmitted to us by 
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inheritance!” Sin, which is a missing the mark for which we 
were intended, is an inherited and transmitted burden, affecting 
man’s nature, and causing his liability to wrong-doing and decay. 
It is part of his environment, and victory over it can only be 
obtained by a force other than that which he has inherited. 

These are among the foundation-principles which natural 
science has illustrated and confirmed. But there are some things 
which it has not done :— 

It has not measured out the firmament, or girded the bounds of 
space, or fathomed the depths of the starry regions. It has not 
solved the enigmas presented by the minutie of nature, or pene- 
trated the secret of a single atom, or detected the fountain of 
life. It has not discovered what force really is, or what is the 
first cause of variety in elements. Recognizing, as it is bound 
to do, the doctrine of plurality of causes, it has not ventured to 
give the whole account of any single thing. 

The most advanced students in physics are the most modest. 
They see clearly in what direction they may extend their investi- 
gations almost ad infinitum—viz., in the analysis of the com- 
plex ; and in what direction a barrier is set up, which foils their 
approaches—viz., in explaining the simple. In his Belfast 
address (1874), Dr. Tyndall thus expressed his sense of the 
limitations of scientific inquiry: “ Our states of consciousness 
are mere symbols of an outside entity which produces them, and 
determines the order of their succession, but the real nature of 
which we can never know. In fact, the whole process of evolu- 
tion is the manifestation of a power absolutely inscrutable to the 
intellect of man. As little in our day as in the days of Job can 
man by searching find this power out. Considered fundamen- 
tally, it is by the operation of an insoluble mystery that life is 
evolved, species differentiated, and mind unfolded, from their 
prepotent elements in the immeasurable past... . Only an 
infinitesimal span of existent life is offered to the investigation 
of man, and even this span is only knowable in part. We can 
trace the development of the nervous system, and correlate with 
it the parallel phenomena of sensation and thought, but we try 
to soar in a vacuum the moment we seek to comprehend the 
connection between them.” In his life of Faraday, Dr. Tyndall 
acknowledges that “of the inner quality which enables matter 
to attract matter we know nothing.” Science now confesses a 
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similar ignorance as to all forces ; and Professor Challis, who 
once held that an ethereal medium was necessary to convey force 
from atom to atom, has found it necessary to correct his theory, 
and to avow that Energy is not a mechanical but a spiritual 
power. (Trans. Vic. Inst. 57, p. 79.) 

Thanks to natural science, we read nature with new eyes. It 
has been said that the use of scientific observation is to predict. 
This is true up to a certain point. It has also been said that 
its consequent tendency is to do away with wonder. This is 
untrue. The sense of wonder is increased rather than diminished 
as we contemplate the multiform results produced by the varied 
composition of a few material elements; and then as we see man’s 
free will breaking in upon the s¢atws quo, and bending every- 
thing to its own purposes, wonder changes to another feeling — 
it gives way to adoration. The series of reasons and causes 
which have led up to the existence of man claim to have sprung 
from a greater than man. Human nature is at best a creation, but 
by whom has it been created ? and for what end? “Lord, what 
is man!” One thing almost all feel, that the moral and the 
conscious is greater than the mechanical and the physical. A 
single human being is more precious than myriads of inanimate 
globes. We need not go far to find the reason : Scripture gives 
it, and science cannot say No to it. Is it not this, that man is 
allied, by his original nature, to the Author of all? Reason puts 
us in sympathy with God’s wisdom; Will with God’s power ; 
Conscience with God’s character ; Love with His very essence. 

In a paper on miracles, lately read at Wycliffe Hall, by the 
Oxford Professor of Astronomy, it was observed that miracles 
are not so much supernatural as superhuman: things which 
the ordinary man cannot do ; things which involve either greater 
knowledge, or greater force, or both. We can easily conceive a 
being brought into existence greater and better than man, with 
more commanding intellect, deeper sympathy, greater physical 
strength, beyond the reach of decay, having keener insight into 
the existing forces which work in nature and in man. We can 
conceive that if such a being were standing by when Jesus called 
Lazarus out of the grave, he might understand the process in a 
measure, and would be able to recognize the spiritual and phy- 
sical forces brought into play on that occasion, though we cannot. 

_A step further, and we might conceive the miracle-worker Him- 
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self as having under His control all the forces of nature, and as 
exercising His powers in conformity to the Will to Whom He 
was related as Son to Father. 

Some of the latest discoveries of natural science lead us to 
realize afresh what Scripture has always taught, that the known 
is not a complete measure of the unknown, but is rather a guide 
towards it, and that creation, as we see it around us, does not 
exhibit the whole of God’s resources. The capacities of human 
nature are far greater than we once suspected, and every new 
discovery affecting them tends to throw new light on the capa- 
cities of the Divine Being. 


PROVIDENCE. 


What is true of the wonders of nature is true also of Provi- 
dence. Providence deals with the order of nature, f/ws the 
actions of man. The theory of it is that all things are arranged 
to produce in the long run certain results which are aimed at 
by the Creator, without limiting man’s free will. At every step 
a man may take the right course or the wrong. In the one case 
he ministers directly to the good of the universe and to the 
general end; in the other he does so indirectly and at his own 
cost ; though he must in that case suffer, and the resultant good 
of the race is further complicated, if not postponed. Social 
science is the investigation of these phenomena from man’s 
point of view. The student of Thomas Buckle’s writings can 
easily see that in spite of the action of surrounding circumstances 
on the nation and the individual, and in spite of the law of 
averages which is now generally recognized, there is ample 
space left for the originating power of man’s will. This, indeed, 
is the only power of which we know anything directly, and 
from this we import the idea of Force into the external world. 
Now if there is room for man’s will in the order of society, we 
are driven to conclude that the order of nature, in the largest 
sense of that word, is not so arranged as to leave its Author 
powerless, The Lord still reigneth. In spite of all his utter- 
ances, Dr. Tyndall leads the way to some such conclusion ; for 
he recognizes social forces, though he does not attempt to 
expound their origin, and he acknowledges a limited freedom 
of the will, as a fact of consciousness. “There is on all hands,” 
he tells us, “a growing repugnance to invoke the superna- 
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tural in accounting for the phenomena of human life; and 
thoughtful minds, finding no trace of evidence in favour of any 
other origin, are driven to seek in the interaction of social forces 
the genesis and development of man’s moral nature. If they 
succeed in their search—and I think they are sure to succeed 
—social duty would be raised to a higher level of significance, 
and the deepening sense of social duty would, it is to be hoped, 
lessen, if not obliterate, the strife and heartburnings which now 
beset and disguise our social life.” And again, “What is 
meant by free will? Does it imply the power of producing 
events without antecedents—of starting as it were upon a 
creative tour of occurrences without any impulse from within 
or from without? Let us consider the point. If there be 
absolutely or relatively no reason why a tree should fall, it will 
not fall; and if there be absolutely or relatively no reason why 
a man should act, he will not act. It is true that the united 
voice of this assembly could not persuade me that I have not, 
at this moment, the power to lift my arm if I wished to do so. 
Within this range the conscious freedom of my will cannot be 
questioned.” 

Here comes in the scientific solution of the question con- 
cerning prayer. He who arranged the affairs of the universe, 
evidently provided for the existence and development of man, 
and for the results of man’s free will. Accordingly, in putting 
into man’s nature the instinct to pray, He must have provided 
that the fervent and effectual prayer of a righteous man should 
avail much, and that it should be a constituent element in the 
forces of the universe. 


CREATION. 


Some have thought that the tendency of the doctrine called 
the law of Continuity, or the Conservation of Energy, is to 
suggest the eternity of matter, and so to do away with the 
idea of creation. But the doctrine has to do with force, not 
with matter. “This doctrine,’ says Dr. Tyndall, “ recognizes in 
the material universe a constant sum of power made up of 
items among which the most Protean fluctuations are incessantly 
going on. It is as if the body of nature were alive, the thrill 
and interchange of its energies resembling those of an organism. 
The parts of the stupendous whole shift and change, augment 
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and diminish, appear and disappear, while the total of which 
they are the parts remains quantitatively immutable—immu- 
table, because when change occurs it is always polar—=plus 
accompanies minus, gain accompanies loss, no item varying in 
the slightest degree without an absolutely equal change of some 
other item in the opposite direction.” There is a speculation 
now held by leading authorities, that all energies of nature are 
gradually being translated into one, universally diffused heat 
being the great waste-heap of the universe. Thus some special 
origination of the various kinds of energy is implied in the 
first instance; and this falls in with the doctrine of creation. 
“We are led,” says Professor Balfour Stewart, “to look for a 
beginning in which the particles of matter were in a diffuse 
chaotic state, but endowed with the power of gravitation, and 
we are led to look to an end in which the whole universe will 
be one equally heated inert mass, and from which everything 
like life, or motion, or beauty, will have utterly gone away.” 
(Conservation of Energy, p. 153.) Dr. Tyndall, whose Bir- 
mingham address (1877) I have already quoted, seems to have 
overlooked this theory when he said, “ There is nothing gratuitous 
in physical nature, no expenditure without equivalent gain, no 
gain without equivalent expenditure. With inexorable con- 
stancy the one accompanies the other, leaving no nook or crevice 
between them for spontaneity to mingle with the pure and 
necessary play of natural force. Has this uniformity of nature 
ever been broken? The reply is,‘ Not to the knowledge of science.” 

In truth, as we know nothing of Force except as produced 
by free will and muscular effort, so we know nothing of Matter, 
which is but a general name for all which affects our conscious 
being from without. Creation I take to be origination, or the 
introduction of a new cause, or force, or substance distinct from 
Him who orders it and calls it into being; and thus things 
material were made to spring from things immaterial, and 
the things which are seen were not made from things which do 
appear. 

I can conceive, though imperfectly, space untenanted by 
globes, and globes untenanted by life. I can conceive the 
Being whose existence, itself inexplicable, explains all else, 
and with whom, in some sense, I am akin, ordering force to 
assume new relations, and to effect new results, in consequence 
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of which the impalpable might become palpable, and the gaseous 
or fluid might become solid. The ultimate elements of nature, 
so far as we know, are very few. I can imagine them fewer 
still, and each consequently more potent. I take a step further 
back, and find myself conceiving the first element called into 
existence, and God by His word ordering that it be differ- 
entiated. “Abandoning all disguise,’ said Dr. Tyndall, at 
Belfast, “the confession I feel bound to make to you is that I 
prolong the vision backward across the boundary of experi- 
mental evidence, and discern in that Matter which we in our 
ignorance, and notwithstanding our professed reverence for its 
Creator, have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise 
and potency of every form and quality of life.” What to Dr. 
Tyndall is created matter f/ws potency is to me created matter 
plus Divine Power ; and does not potency imply a potent Being ? 

These are not mere parsons’ speculations. They are the 
natural results of all inquiries into the physical and material 
bases of the universe; and though I have long inclined to- 
wards them, I am thankful that they receive sanction from 
the authors of that remarkable book, “The Unseen Universe.” 
Within the last few months, the subject of creation has been 
specially treated in a paper read by Professor Balfour Stewart, 
before the Victoria Institute ; and he suggests on scientific 
grounds, and as the only satisfactory physical and moral hypo- 
thesis, that creation is the work of the Son of God. 

I must pass over the biological side of science, the doctrine 
of abiogenesis, the hypotheses of evolution and natural selection, 
the theory of the positivist, and the speculations of geologists, 
as to the age of man and of the world. Many questions 
raised under each of these heads are still sub judice. Dr. 
Virchow, in an address which does equal credit to his pene- 
tration and courage, cautions us against mistaking theories for 
facts—a theory being a key coined by the human brain to fit 
the facts, and not lightly to be accepted. There can be little 
doubt that as time goes on, sciences will be found to exercise 
a healthy check upon one another; and the chemist may yet 
have something to say to the geologist. Sir William Thomson’s 
discovery of the law of the Dissipation of Energy is regarded 
as a gigantic contribution to science. It refutes the uniformi- 
tarian theory of geology whilst showing that the present order 
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of things “must have had a distinct beginning.” (See Prof. 
Tait’s Lectures on some Recent Advances in Physical Science. 
Macmillan, 1876.) 

Meantime our business as students alike of Scripture and 
nature is to keep our minds in a state of solution on disputed 
points, not lightly accepting new theories, nor suffering our- 
selves to be easily moved from our old foundations, yet regard- 
ing every branch of physical research with deep sympathy 
and interest. We may safely confess our ignorance as to the 
mysteries of the universe. They belong unto the Lord, but 
Revelation belongs to us and to our children. 


HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


III. I ask very briefly, in the third place, what has the 
historical critic to say to the Bible? Here the gains to the 
cause of Biblical truth are most marked. Christianity is his- 
tory. Our Apostles’ Creed links the Christian faith with the 
name of a well-known Roman governor; and all through 
the New Testament there pass before us Czsars, Herods, 
Proconsuls, High Priests, Rabbis, who are historical characters. 
These things, as Paul said, were not done in acorner. If there 
is any trustworthy history in existence, it is the Gospel history. 
Dr. Arnold’s words, in one of his sermons on “the Christian 
Life,” may well be repeated, as bearing on this point: “I have 
been used for many years to study the history of other times, 
and to examine and weigh the evidence of those who have 
written about them; and I know of no one fact in the history 
of mankind which is proved by better and fuller evidence of 
every sort to the understanding of a fair inquirer, than the 
great sign that God has given us, that Christ died and rose 
again from the dead.” 

It is curious to observe the futile efforts of those who have 
sought (I ask not from what motives) to shake the Gospel 
history—the ingenuity of one author, the compromise proposed 
by another ; but I thank God that all such efforts have led 
men to search into the foundations of Christianity, and to 
discover on what a sound historical basis their faith is resting. 
New light is constantly being thrown on primitive Christian 


literature by discoveries in old libraries, and all has tended one 
way, to establish us in the faith. 
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But now turn to the Old Testament. 

It used to be thought that if any ancient historian stated a 
fact differently from the record contained in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, these must necessarily be wrong. I venture to say that 
this canon of criticism will never be heard of again. Learned 
papers are read from time to time before the Biblical Archzolo- 
gical Society, showing ever-increasing respect for the historical 
statements of the Bible. Our knowledge of ancient history is 
very different from what it was thirty years ago. We have cer- 
tainly much to learn about Egypt, and about the rise and fall of 
eastern empires: we have yet to ascertain who was the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus, and who was Darius the Mede; but we are on 
the right track. What has already been gained by comparing 
_ the monuments with the Bible will be found by studying such 
books as Brugsch’s “Egypt” and Rawlinson’s “ Eastern 
Empires.” The little volumes called “Records of the Past,” 
of which the twelfth is now issued, are taken up partly with 
translations from Egyptian sources, and partly with decipher- 
ments of Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. I cannot help pausing to express my thankfulness to 
God, who has given the skill and perseverance requisite for the 
reading of these inscriptions. The story of their decipherment 
is a series of triumphs: it is well told by Prof. Mahaffy, in his 
“ Prolegomena of Ancient History,” and the results may be seen 
in brief in Prof. Rawlinson’s “Historical Illustrations of the Old 
Testament.” 

Visit the British Museum, and feast your eyes not only on 
the large monuments, such as the black obelisk containing the 
name of Jehu, but on the little tablets no bigger than a man’s 
hand, containing legal and historical, religious and linguistic 
records, most of which are Assyrian, whilst some are translations 
from older documents, which go back to a primeval Chaldean 
empire. The biography of Abraham, illustrated from eastern 
sources by Mr. Tomkins, shows us that the era of literature, 
commerce, and history was already in existence at Ur of the 
Chaldees, when the patriarch felt called to go forth from his 
native land. You can even read some of the heathen hymns 
that may have sounded in his ears when he was a boy. ‘Thus 
the age of history is pushed far back, and the idea that Niebuhr’s 
speculations concerning Roman history were equally applicable 
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to the book of Genesis—an idea that puzzled many of us twenty- 
five years ago—is utterly exploded. 

Closely allied with historical questions are those concerned 
with the customs and geography and topography of Palestine 
and the surrounding countries. With the new map of Palestine 
in our hands we can track the heroes of sacred history from 
point to point as we never could before, and some things of which 
we only had a hazy idea have thus become vivid realities. 
Lieut. Conder, in the introduction to his “Tent-work in Palestine,” 
says, “ Few stronger confirmations of the historic and authentic 
character of the sacred volume can be imagined than that fur- 
nished by a comparison of the land and the book;” and 
observe, he writes these words after a deliberate and technical 
survey of the country in question. It should be added that the 
Hebrew language is exceedingly rich in topographical terms, 
and that our language is unable to convey the numerous touches 
whereby the sacred writers give vividness, pictorial expression, 
and historical reality to their records. 


HIGHER CRITICISM. 


IV. I come now to the last branch of our subject—the results 
of progress in linguistic study, and in what is called “ higher 
criticism,” as bearing on our work. 

One is inclined to begin with the Revised New Testament, 
and to ask what effect the changes as to text and translation 
will have on our thought and teaching. They will tend, I 
hope, to make us think out certain doctrines afresh ; those, for 
example, of conversion, atonement, and the judgment to come ; 
and we may have to clothe the old truth in new words; but, 
speaking generally, we have gained rather than lost by the 
elimination of doubtful texts and inaccurate or antiquated 
renderings, 

Secondly, with regard to dates and authorship of books, the 
ground has been gone over so carefully by Drs. Westcott, 
Lightfoot, and Sanday, that little remains to be done. We have 
the most ample proof that the’ books of the New Testament 
were received as authoritative by churches far apart from one 
another, within a few years of the death of the latest of the 
Apostles. What more do we need? Matters which are doubtful 
now, ¢g., the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, were 
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doubtful before the days of Eusebius; and the tendency of 
modern literary discoveries is to add to our certainty about the 
New Testament, not to take from it. 

In the case of the Old Testament the path is not so easy, 
chiefly because we have so few contemporary materials with 
which we can compare the Hebrew Scriptures, 

As regards the Prophets, there is a certain amount of de- 
structive criticism going on, which needs to be watched carefully ; 
but it will be found usually that this criticism is not based on 
linguistic considerations, but on others which I may call ration- 
alistic, and which have been already touched upon in this paper. 
The latest English commentators on Isaiah and Zechariah—two 
of the books whose integrity is most frequently assaulted—are in 
favour of the substantial unity of the books, and Dr. Pusey’s 
work on Daniel contains matter on the orthodox side which is 
not lightly to be done away with. The Messianic prophecies 
of the Old Testament are read now more from a Jewish point 
of view than was the case among Christians earlier in this 
century, attention being called to the foreground rather than to 
the background of the prophecy. This is not altogether an 
evil, provided it be not carried too far, and provided respect be 
had both to the o/d Jewish interpretations and to the grand 
outline of truth running through the Old Testament, which 
points so unmistakeably to the mission of One who should be the 
Son of God, as well as the Son of David. 

Higher criticism has not much new matter to advance in 
connection with the Historical Books; in fact, those of Samuel 
and Kings are usually taken as the safe standing-ground from 
which other books may be discussed and, if need be, assaulted. 

And thus we are brought back to the Pentateuch. Its date 
and authorship have been matters of inquiry for ages, and 
questions relating to its composition are now occupying the 
minds of many of our Scottish brethren. The lectures on the 
Old Testament by Professor Robertson Smith may seem to 
some minds very alarming. But what hashe proved? Hashe 
made it clear that the book of Deuteronomy was written in the 
age of Josiah? or that Leviticus was written after the visions 
of Ezekiel? I make bold to say, after carefully reading his 
lectures, that he has not. Our opinions may have to be 
modified on certain points; we may even find ourselves drawn 
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to accept some “documentary hypothesis,” as the best solution 
of certain phenomena contained in the early books; but what 
if this be the case? Supposing that some very ancient documents 
had been incorporated with the law of Moses by Ezra’s authority ; 
provided the materials were genuine, we should be the gainers 
rather than losers, for we should thus have several witnesses 
(instead of one only) to that series of facts which constitute 
patriarchal and Israelite history and legislation. Increase in 
the number of ancient documents would thus add strength to 
our historical position, without in the slightest invalidating the 
spiritual authority of the sacred books. ; 

I should add that the tendency of some of our latest 
discoveries is to do away with certain arguments against the 
early dates of the sacred books, drawn from their linguistic 
peculiarities. 

It has been thought by some Hebrew students, that, owing to 
the very great uniformity of style in the whole Old Testament, a 
thousand years could not have elapsed between the earliest and 
latest writers. This idea has now received its death-blow. 
The conservative nature of the Jew, the influence of the 
Pentateuch on the later prophets, the pristine style of other 
early documents that have been brought to light, are all 
recognized factors of criticism; and they afford a sufficient 
reason for this peculiarity. 

Others have thought that whenever an unusual term has 
been discovered in a so-called ancient book, the date of the 
book must be brought down to a time when the word became 
more common. This idea also has received its death-blow. 
Critics understand more clearly than they seem to have done a 
few years ago that we cannot tell whether a word was or was 
not usual at a particular date, for we have not enough materials 
to decide the question. Moreover, words and expressions 
which have been set down as Aramaisms or Chaldaisms, and 
consequently as date, are now believed to be provincialisms, 
and therefore early. Thus, in the inscriptions on the Siloam 
stone, which has just been deciphered by Professor Sayce, two 
expressions have been discovered which are supposed to indicate 
the local Jerusalem dialect in the age of Solomon. I need not 
say how such a discovery as this throws light on arguments 
adduced to show the lateness of the second Psalm. 
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I have attempted in the foregoing remarks to touch on the 
leading points at which modern inquiry and Biblical research 
come in contact. I have not wittingly passed over any subject 
of vital importance, though well aware that numbers of subsi- 
diary topics might have been introduced. 

The conclusion to which I am drawn, as a student and a 
sympathetic observer of the intellectual life of our country, is 
that modern criticism (in the widest sense) has done nothing, 
and can do nothing, against Christian truth as contained in 
the Bible. The two must be recognized as co-existing powers, 
or, shall I say, correlated forces. Modern progress is a young 
giant, the growth of a century; the Bible is an old giant, 
bearing on its face the marks of some thousand years. Let 
the old and the young go hand in hand, for both are God’s 
servants ; and let us, as ministers of Christ, cultivate so far as 
we can those branches of study which from a distance look so | 
formidable. Let us regard the critic, not as an enemy attacking 
us, but as a friend engaged in sifting and verifying the things 
which we surely believe. We may each catch the other trip- 
ping, but we need not bite or devour one another. 

The student of philosophy, natural science, history, or higher 
criticism will find in Scripture—as he finds in human nature— 
food for profound inquiry; he will find some stepping-stones 
across the river that separates him from unseen realities, and 
some light on the mystery which surrounds “ First Principles.” 
And if, in the course of his investigations, he sees some things 
he cannot understand, this will not surprise him, for he is 
familiar with the fact that he is hemmed in by the inscrutable. 
Scripture, at any rate, will remind him that where the eye 
of reason cannot penetrate, there the voice of conscience may 
direct, and the heart may put out its feelers, and cling. And 
we as ministers may safely add that, in yielding to the claim 
of Jesus, he will enter on a path which will satisfy his highest 
longings, and solve his darkest doubts. 

Dr. Tyndall shall close this paper with words of encourage- 
ment to preachers, taken from his Birmingham address of 1877. 
He there raises the question, “ What is the use of preaching 
about duty, if man’s predetermined position in the moral world 
renders him incapable of profiting by advice?” And he gives 
this answer, “ Who knows that he is incapable? The preacher’s 
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last word enters as a factor into the man’s conduct; and it 
may be a most important factor, unlocking moral energies 
which might otherwise remain imprisoned and unused. If the 
preacher feels that words of enlightenment, courage, and admo- 
nition enter into the list of forces employed by Nature for 
man’s amelioration since she gifted man with speech, he will: 
suffer no paralysis to fall upon his tongue. Dung the fig-tree 
hopefully, and not until its barrenness has been demonstrated 
beyond a doubt let the sentence go forth, ‘Cut it down; why 
cumbereth it the ground ?’” 


Current Theological Arterature. 


In his familiar letters on Thrift,* the Rev. J. T. Walters 
uses this somewhat hackneyed term in a decidedly uncon- 
ventional manner, widening out its application so as to bring 
it more in harmony with the original meaning of the word, 
than it is according to ordinary usage. Thrift, or thriving, is, 
he reminds us, “in plain words, the doing well, and the being 
well,” and the keynote of the work is struck at the outset by a 
reference to “a very ancient letter-writer on the highest branch 
of thrift,’ who has said, “ Whether ye eat or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” Of course, this is 
something very different from the pinching and screwing process 
which most people regard as thrift; but in so far as it differs, 
it points to a more excellent way, and this has been skilfully 
noted and commented upon in the present work. Dealing first 
with the laws of health, Mr. Walters offers some good advice 
on the subject of marriage, on the value of pure air, healthy 
dwellings, eating and drinking (showing himself on the latter 
point a warm advocate of teetotal principles), cleanliness, 
exercise, and kindred topics. Then comes a pleasant chapter 
devoted to garden gossip, after which some good advice is 
offered to husbands and wives, and sundry hints are thrown 
out on a variety of household matters, all of these subjects 
being treated in a homely familiar style, and from a decidedly 
Christian standpoint. 


* “Thrift Lessons. Familiar Letters.” By John T. Walters, M.A., Rector of Norton. 
Hodder and Stoughton, Price 3s. 6d, 
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The little volume which takes its title from the opening 
address on “The Morning of Life”* is ostensibly put forward 
to meet the wishes of those who were anxious to possess some 
such memorial of the late Dean of Cork, and with this object 
in view the task of selection has been admirably performed. 
The contents are of a thoroughly representative order, and 
fairly indicate the different classes of public work which a 
popular clergyman is called upon to perform. Here at the 
commencement is an address to young men; then follows the 
very able lecture on preparation for the pulpit, delivered by the 
Dean before the members of the Homiletical Society in 1877. 
A sermon on the Lord’s Supper and the Real Presence shows 
the author an able controversialist. An ordination sermon, a 
sermon on the occasion of a Bishop’s consecration, and a lec- 
ture on the History of the English Bible (especially interesting 
just now) are all included, and are all marked by an amount of 
intrinsic excellence that would fully account for the Dean’s popus 
larity, if indeed such accounting were in any way necessary. 

The lectures on the Gospel miracles, delivered at the Prince- 
town Theological Seminary,? by Dr. Taylor, the pastor of the 
New York Broadway Tabernacle Church, have attracted so 
much attention, that an English edition has been issued, and 
thus the work is rendered available for students here as well as 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Dr. Taylor is an able 
reasoner, and he develops the successive points of his argu- 
ment with great clearness, skilfully leading the reader up step 
by step, until all doubts as to the reality of the miracles having 
been set aside, it is urged “that the miracles of Jesus are not 
mere arbitrary manifestations of power, but are all themselves 
a part of the revelation which He has given us of the grace 
of God.” These lectures form a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject. 

The Rev. Frederick Whitfield, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Hastings, 
in his volume of sermons on incidents in the life of Elisha,t 
regards the Bible narratives as given for the instruction of 

* “The Morning of Life,” and other gleanings from the manuscripts of the late 
Achilles Daunt, B.D., Dean of Cork. Dublin: George Herbert. Price 2s. 6d. 
+ ‘‘The Gospel Miracles in their Relation to Christ and Christianity.” By W. M. 


Taylor, D.D. R.D. Dickinson. Price 3s. 
t “The Saviour Prophet ; or, Incidents in the Life of Elisha.” By the Rev. Frederick 


Whitfield, M.A. Nisbet and Co. Price 3s. 6d, 
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present-day saints and sinners, and he delivers his message 
accordingly. These discourses are said to have “ proved useful 
to some” whose wish to see them in print has led to their pub- 
lication, in the hope that they may be of service to others, which 
hope we heartily endorse. 

The history of the Church Pastoral Aid Society * is full of 
interest, and it has been well told in the volume before us, com- 
piled from official records. The operations of this Society are 
so extensive, and their value so widely recognized, that it is 
somewhat difficult to realize the fact that it is not quite half a 
century old. And yet such is the case ; for it was not until the 
early part of 1836 that the idea was put forward, and its forma- 
tion agreed upon. As may be readily supposed, very few of 
those who had to do with its promotion are now with us; but 
the list of workers who at the outset took an active part in its pro- 
ceedings is rich in names that will not readily be forgotten. It 
is pleasant, as we turn over these pages, to note the gradual but 
ever-growing increase in the Society’s income, and the continual 
extension of its operations, which followed as a matter of course. 
This is perhaps partly due to the fact that those who gave shape 
to its plans were men who knew clearly what they meant to do, 
and went straight to the mark, no prospect of possible advan- 
tages to be obtained by deviation from their expressed purpose 
inducing them to turn aside to the right hand or to the left. 
Later events have justified the course pursued, and the growing 
confidence in the Society furnishes valuable testimony to the 
excellent effect of its operations. Those who wish to study the 
various stages of progress, and to note the way in which the 
discussions that arose from time to time were carried on, will 
find the present volume a very interesting one. 

In his “Sunlight and Shadow,” + Mr. Gough has given us a 
most interesting budget of personal recollections, bearing more 
or less directly on his work as a temperance advocate. The 
book is not one of great value, but it forms very pleasant 
reading, 

Admirers of well-written stories will be pleased with Mrs. 


* “Church Pastoral Aid Society. Sketch of its Origin and Progress.” Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday. Price 3s. 6d. 

} “Sunlight and Shadow ; or, Gleanings from my Life-Work.” By John B, Gough. 
Hodder and Stoughton, Price 2s. 6d, 
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Marshall’s new work, “Dorothy’s Daughters,” * which, like all 
this writer’s productions, is characterized by a good healthy 
tone, and is well suited for the home circle. 

Mr. Hutton’s volume on the “Churches of Yorkshire” must 
be regarded rather in the light of a collection of useful materials 
for a work on this subject, than as a finished and satisfactory 
production. Mr. Hutton has evidently spent much time and labour 
in unearthing from musty old records, and other sources of in- 
formation, many curious and interesting facts; but at the same 
time he has brought together a good deal that is of very little 
value, and this he has not had the courage to discard. To take, 
for instance, only one branch of his investigations: he has dili- 
gently copied a number of inscriptions from old tombstones, and 
having copied them, he has apparently felt it incumbent upon 
him to publish them all, forgetting that in matters of this kind, 
at any rate, a portion is sometimes greater than the whole. Of 
course, many of these inscriptions are worth studying ; but there 
are so many more that are not, that one is hardly disposed to 
take the trouble of wading through the entire collection for the 
sake of the few good things it contains. The same mistake has 
been made with regard to other portions of the work, and one 
cannot but wish that the whole had. been subjected to competent 
editorial revision before being thus placed before the public. 
In the event of a second edition being called for, something 
should be done to improve the internal arrangement of the 
work, which, as it stands, is about as bad as it can be. 

We gladly note the issue of a cheap and popular edition of 
the Rev. F. R. Wynne’s useful little work on the Christian evi- 
dences.{| Mr. Wynne does not claim to have discovered any 
new arguments on the subject. As he himself observes, if 
they were new they would probably be unsound; but he has 
aimed, and very successfully, at putting into clear and familiar 
language such views of the subject that may meet the wants of 
conscientious doubters. Sucha work as this is likely to prove 
very useful, and we regard the present re-issue with considerable 
satisfaction. 

* ¢Dorothy’s Daughters.” By Mrs. Marshall. Seeley and Co. Price §s. 
+ “‘The Churches of Yorkshire.” Vol. i. By W. H. Hutton, F.R.H.S. Elliot 


Stock. Price Ios, 6d. 
‘¢ Plain Proofs of the Great Facts of Christianity.” By the Rey. F. R. Wynne, 
y y 


M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. Price Is. 6d. 
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Some admirable specimens of pulpit eloquence are furnished 
in the volume of “Bersier’s Sermons,” issued by Mr. Dickinson.* 
Mr. Bersier’s discourses are characterised by great earnestness 
and beauty of illustration, and he never fails to give due pro- 
minence to the lessons he wishes his hearers to draw from the 
statements and warnings of Scripture. It is easy to give titles 
to these sermons, the subject in each case being carefully 
adhered to, so that at the close hearers or readers, as the case 
may be, have no difficulty in recalling the theme on which 
they have been addressed. Of course it is not given to every 
one to enjoy the fertility of invention with which M. Bersier 
has been endowed, but in this respect at least his sermons might 
be taken as models, and other useful hints may well be gathered 
from them. 

Another volume of sermons, plain, pointed, and practical, 
comes to us from the Rev. F. B. Proctor.| Perhaps, with the 
multiplicity of such works as this already at hand, it is but 
natural that those who add to the number should feel themselves 
in some measure called upon to justify themselves for so doing, 
and such justification is put forward by Mr. Proctor in the 
modest form of a suggestion, that “ words which have already 
been helpful to others may under the present form become 
more widely useful.” There is certainly ground for the hope 
with such sermons as these, and we heartily pray that it may 
be realized. 

A good textbook on the history of our Indian empire has 
been furnished by the Rev. B. W. Savile,} who has sketched 
with considerable skill the chief incidents in that remarkable 
chain of events which commenced with the gallant doings of 
Clive and Hastings. Great praise is justly awarded to the 
late Lord Lawrence for his able rule under circumstances of 
more than ordinary difficulty, and attention is especially drawn 
to the importance of promoting by all possible means the 
evangelization of India, 


* “Sermons.” By Eugene Bersier, of Paris. Translated from the French. R. 
D. Dickinson. Price 3s, 


+ ‘‘ How Readest Thou?” A Series of Practical Expositions and Thoughts, By the 
Rev. F. B, Proctor, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. Price 55. 


} ‘‘How India was Won by England.” By the Rev. Bourchier Wrey Savile, M.A. 
Hodder and Stoughton. Price 5s, 


Editorial Notices, etc. IOI 


Amongst smaller books we have one full of plain good sense, 
entitled “Our Study Meeting; or, the Offering of Isaac by 
Abraham,” * considered by a body of Sunday-school teachers. 
Here, for instance, is a sensible remark made by Mr. Shrewd, 
“T prize types as much as any man, but let them be Inspiration’s 
own, not types trumped up out of non-inspiration’s own head, 
Commentators over-fond of types seem like women in the matter 
of flowers. If they can’t get the real thing, they'll stick their 
bonnets full of sham ones. Type taste is like the greed for 
relics ; it causes manufacture.” 

From “Home Words” Publishing Office come two more 
books put together by that prolific editor, Mr. Bullock, the one 
“Hugh McNeile, and Reformation Truth” t (2s.) ; and the other, 
“ Two Cities and other papers practical” (2s. 6d.), by the late 
Rev. J. F. Sergeant, whose recent death caused grief to so many 
of the clergy and friends who knew him. Those who need 
sometimes a few hints to start their thoughts in sermon com- 
position will find “Seeds and Saplings ” suggestive, and what is 
more, very definite and clear. We cannot, we fear, say as much 
of “What is Truth?” { by Ecclesia Chudleigh, for this book has 
no preface, no introduction, no chapters, no index. Messrs, 
Seeley have published a new and cheap edition of the “ Life 
and Labours of the Rev. Henry Martyn” (2s. 6d.). It consists 
of nearly five hundred pages closely printed. Lastly, we have 
received a well-written, readable, and instructive pamphlet, by 
the Rev. C. H. Grundy, a plea for the poor south of the 
Thames. When we remember that all London south of the 
Thames is now in the Rochester diocese, and consider how 
much work needs to be done, we heartily wish success to the 
Rochester Diocesan Society, and to this pamphlet designed to 
prosper it. 


Gditorial and Church Bomiletical Society's otices, 


All Literary communications respecting the Magazine to be addressed to 
the Editor, Clergyman’s Magazine, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 

Members of the Church Homiletical Society living abroad and in the 
distant colonies, are requested to remember that their subscriptions for 1882 


* Hodder & Stoughton. Price 2s, 6d, 
} Elliot Stock. Price 2s. 6d. t Rivingtons. Price 2s. 6d. 


. 
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should reach England on or before January Ist, so that their Magazines for 
next year may be forwarded without delay. 


We should be thankful if any of our readers would send us, before the 
15th inst., suggestions, topics, or bills announcing their courses of Advent, 
Christmas, and New Year’s Sermons. Also the names and addresses of 
Clergymen who keep a record of hymns used throughout the year, which 
have been chosen with reference to the services of the day. 4 


“ The Treasury of Scripture Knowledge,” consisting of 500,000 References, 
demy 8vo, tos., and “The Proper Names of the Old Testament Scripture 
Expounded and Illustrated,” by the Rev. Alfred Jones. 4to, cloth, 1os. 6d. 
Both published by S. Bagster and Sons. 


These works are specially intended for the use of the clergy, Sunday- 
school teachers, and students of Scripture; and the Honorary Secretary 
has pleasure in announcing that he has made arrangements whereby the 
members of the Church Homiletical Society may obtain copies of either or 
both works at half-price, during the month of September. Members wishing 
to avail themselves of this privilege must remit half value, with gd. extra for 
postage, each volume, to the Honorary Secretary, as below. 


A Prize of £100 will be paid by “ The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States” (London Office, 81, Cheapside, E.C.), to the Author 
of the best Essay, £25 to the Author of the Second-best Essay, and possibly 
410 to the Author ofa Third Essay, on Life Assurance, with special reference 
to its influence in promoting habits of economy, thrift, and sobriety, and 
the consequent repression of intemperance, poverty, and crime. Its bearing 
upon the reduction of the poor-rate, the cost of repression of crime, and in 
stimulating the productive industry of the country; and hence the national 
benefit conferred on the community in lessening taxation, while giving 
increased power to pay ; and finally, its influence upon our social surroundings, 
in strengthening family ties, and in rendering sacred the home. 

Conditions. Essay (not to exceed, when printed, the length of thirty-two 
Octavo pages of long primer type) to be sent to the resident Director, in Lon- 
don, S. G. GOODRICH, 81, Cheapside, London, E.C., not later than October 1, 
1881, unsigned, but marked with a nom de plume or number, by means of 
which identity may be secured. Endorsed outside, “ Prize Essay Contest.” 

A Committee consisting of S. C. Hall, F.S.A., Cornelius Walford, F.1.A., 
F.S.S., and Thomas Hughes (“Tom Brown”), Q.C., F.S.A., umpire, have 
consented to adjudicate upon the Essays sentin. Their award in writing, and 
the accepted Essay, will be made public. The names of Authors will not 
be published without their assent. 


Any Clergyman of the Church of England, or other Episcopal Church in 
communion therewith, or any Candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of the Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. HENRY LANSDELL, Eyre Cottage, The Grove, Blackheath, S.E., enclos- 
ing his subscription of 1os., and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical desig- 
nation, or cure, or, in the case of a candidate for Holy Orders, his College. 

The subscription to the Society and the Magazine (sent monthly, post free) 
is ten shillings (or $2. 50) a year to any one in the United Kingdom, America, 
Canada, and the countries comprised in the Postal Union; or fifteen shillings 
in any other part of the world. Five shillings entitles to membership in the 
Society only. As these sums, however, leave only a very small margin for 


working expenses, it is requested that those who can do so will kindly add a 
donation. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to HENRY LANSDELL, at Dartémouth 
Row, Blackheath, S.E. 
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stimisterial Giiciency as staintained by 
Gonvtimons Study. 


BY THE REV. HERBERT JAMES, M.A., RECTOR OF LIVERMERE, 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


IT is good that the members of an apostolical ministry should 
follow the lines of apostolical teaching, as regards the pro- 
duction, maintenance, and manifestation of ministerial efficiency. 
For this we have St. Paul’s two emphatic directions. The one 
is “‘ €meye ceavT@,” “ Take heed to thyself.” This holds the first 
place; for the man comes before the minister, the child of 
God before the servant of God. It is, however, closely followed 
by the other, “émeye 7 Sidackadia,” “Take heed to thy 
teaching.” First, to the preparation for it, and then to its two 
great departments, preaching and teaching. We have now to 
do with the great work of preparation, concerning which I 
would set forth—I, A duty to be insisted upon. II. A result 
to. be expected. 

I. The duty to be insisted upon is just this—continuous 
study. There is a needs-be for it. It is all very true that 
grace is an essential pre-requisite for the ministry. But it is 
not the only one. I admit, too, that it is better to have some 
tidings to run with than to run with none at all. But it is 
surely not less good to know how to carry the tidings properly, 
and make them intelligible and acceptable to those who hear. 
I grant, further, that it has pleased God to make use of appa- 
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rently uncultured minds to rough-hew masses of men. Amos 
the herdman has his place by the side of David the king. But 
this is not the ordinary rule of procedure. And some of these 
very men have been known to deplore their want of mental 
gualifications. Their influence would have been greater, had 
their furnishing been more. The flint-flake will hardly penetrate 
as deeply as the “polished shaft,’ and the pebble from the brook 
will rarely prove as deadly as the arm of precision. The mental 
and the moral must go together. The right heart must have 
right store through study for its magazine of supply. 

Common sense demands tt. You cannot pour water from an 
empty jug. Neither can you march into an enemy’s country, 
and win the battle at the end, unless you attend to your com- 
missariat. No physician will ever work a cure, unless he knows 
the true nature of the ailments with which he has to deal, and 
the true virtue and operation of the remedies which he has to 
apply. As little can we as ministers fill our place aright, 
unless we are continually fitting ourselves for it. 

The state of religious thought demands it. God’s truth stands 
face to face with not a few opponents. The Pharisee and the 
Sadducee, the Jew and the Greek, are still alive. Old heresies 
have been rebaptized, and come forth with new names. The 
“idola” of the past mop and mow under new masks. Science 
is not less sceptical in the right as well as in the wrong sense 
of scepticism, philosophy is not less subtle, misbelief not less 
clamorous. In short, every conceivable spirit of error, from a 
plastic and apparently guileless theism to a coarsely negative 
and gross materialism, has foothold amongst us. It would 
seem to have become a question, not of how much we ought to 
know and believe, as of how much we can afford not to know, 
and how far we can do without any fixed beliefs. 

In the face of all this, ignorance would be folly, indifference 
acrime. There is indeed no reason for being scared by the 
threatening waves of irreligiousness, as though they would 
sweep away all our landmarks. Like the breakers on a bar, 
their noise is only the outcome of their shallowness. Though 
they rage and swell, they are even now proving mutually 
destructive, and dashing each other’s crests into foam, whilst 
they leave quiet reaches of truth entirely undisturbed. We need 
not, I say, be scared, but we must not be inactive. We have in 
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study rightly carried out an unfailing means of detecting error, 
however specious, and overcoming its power, however threaten- 
ing. It will furnish old weapons for old but often beaten foes, 
and Ithuriel-touches for new and subtle combination. It may 
not therefore be neglected in view of these difficult times. 

Once more, God Himself demands the habit of study. He 
who first furnished Moses with all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
and then sent him into the wilderness to lay up fresh instruction, 
does not require less application at the hands of the present 
leaders of the people. We are told that “the priest’s lips 
should keep knowledge ;” that the pastor after God’s own heart 
shall be one who “shall feed His people with knowledge and 
understanding ;” that “the prophet shall inquire and search 
diligently ;” that the scribe well instructed has a storehouse 
from which he can bring forth things new and old. Paul must 
go into Arabia. Timotheus must “fill out” his ministry. Nay, 
the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, whilst preparing to be the 
Prophet and Teacher of man, must grow in wisdom. 

Study, then, is one of God’s great laws for ministerial life, 
The very title of “labourers together with God,” which is given 
to all true men, implies that there shall be labour of learning 
as well as labour of love. Our Master is ready to bear with 
our infirmities, and to supplement our deficiencies, but we may 
not make Him responsible for our wilful ignorance. 

Seeing therefore that study is thus imperatively demanded, 
it becomes a matter of no small moment to inquire what 
direction it is to take, and to what we are to look as its prin- 
cipal subjects. I can only touch upon three of the most 
important. 

1. My first insistment is that we begin, go on, and end with 
the Blessed Book of God. But however obvious this deliverance 
may be, it is not equally uncalled for. We are all ready to 
confess that nothing can be called study which does not put in 
the fore-front a deep, strenuous, patient, exhaustive, prayerful 
bending over and looking into God’s Word. But what is our 
personal practice in this respect? Is it not too often the case 
that we content ourselves with the perfunctory reading of it at 
our stated times of devotion, or that we turn to it with more or 
less of aimlessness, week by week, as sermon and Bible-class 
demand our attention? If so, what more is it to us, in either 
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case, than a mere repository of texts? I wish, with all sub- 
mission, but with all earnestness, to contend for more than this 
mere surface work. Gather, if you will, the waving crops on the 
surface, but do not neglect the mines that lie below. I do not 
profess to speak as a lecturer on Divinity, or to discuss methods 
of reading, or to produce any novel suggestions; but it is in 
my heart to lay on other hearts these three suggestive words, 
“ Lege, Perlege, Relege.” 

(1) “Lege,” readit. Read it as God’s Word, the transcript of 
His mind, the reflection of His character, the unveiling of His 
purpose. As it comes with an authority which no other book 
can bear, so it speaks to us of subjects which no other book 
can set forth. It stands entirely by itself, and by this unique- 
ness of position has a claim beyond all claims for deep and 
reverent attention. ead it as a whole. We are far too apt 
to treat it as a collection of fragments, having little, if any, 
mutual connection or structural unity. This gives rise to a 
vicious eclecticism, a too partial preference for one book, or 
portion of a book, before another, which is sure to end in a 
restricted range of view, and consequent narrowness of teaching. 

The Bible is no cumbrous pyramid, made up of detached 
blocks, any one of which you can take out without much 
damage to its symmetry ; the whole building a mystery, its use 
a riddle. It is rather a living organism, with such an inter- 
dependence of parts, that to miss out any is to mutilate the 
whole. It is a very tree of life, of which you can spare neither 
fruit nor leaf; for with its unity of subject, though diversity of 
expression; with its identity of purpose, though progressive- 
ness of development; all testifying to God’s power, all eloquent 
of God’s wisdom, all pervaded by God’s love; it speaks in Law, 
in Prophet, and in Psalm, of man’s deep need and God’s mar- 
vellous dispensation of grace, of the death once to be died, and 
the one offering once offered for the sin which brought that 
death. Lege, read it as a whole, 

(2) Next, “Perlege,” read the whole of it. Do not leave out 
any book, or any part of a book. Take each as it comes : 
ignore the divisions into chapters ; get a synoptic view of the 
contents ; mind its historical proportion ; analyze it carefully ; 
seize the leading points. But be very sure that you do not pass 
over anything—lengthy genealogy, geographical allusion, mean- 
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ing of name. That which it has pleased God to sanctify by 
_ putting it into His inspired Word, that call not thou common. 
The pins of the tabernacle had their bearers, as well as the ark 
itself; and so each jot and tittle of the Scriptures has its place, 
and use, and power. We can as little afford to lose the unde- 
signed coincidences suggested by the name of a man or an 
apparently trifling event in his life, as we can do without the 
mention of Paul’s basket or Paul’s cloak, with their respective 
lessons of providential care and missionary endurance. Perlege, 
read the book through. 

(3) Then, “ Relege,” read it all over again. It will bear this 
better than any other book in the world; it need never pall upon 
the taste. If we will only look up for Divine help, with the 
object of seeing Divine working, we shall never fail to meet 
with a Divine freshness. As there are certain well-travelled 
roads which present new features of interest every time we go 
over them and view them under varying lights, so it is with 
the Word. Under the quickening ray-touch of God’s Spirit the 
old truths are clothed with new life, nay, the Bible becomes a 
new book altogether; and this will be more especially the 
case if each time that we may be spared to begin it again we 
keep some one sulject prominently before us, and trace the 
thread of that through the whole web. Bring thought Zo it, 
and you will carry away much thought from it. 

I put this first, then, the study of God’s Word—critical, 
grammatical, historical, contextual, as well as homiletical, devo- 
tional, and personal. “Lege, Perlege, Relege.” 

There is no lack of helps; I do not mean the crutches in 
the shape of commentaries on which so many are wont to lean 
to their own greater weakening, but those “introductions” and 
“critical editions” and “concordances,’ which are the best 
tools of the miner, and are sure to reward his efforts with 
the much fine gold. Bring all your knowledge of original 
language to bear, and seek to add to that knowledge. We 
want more Hebraists, we want more specialists, we want more 
men to do for the Old Testament, book by book, what Bishop 
Lightfoot has done for the New. We want more members for 
our Biblical Societies ; we want to have the intellectual tone of 
our ordinary clerical meetings greatly raised. In all this lam 
not crying for the moon. As nothing is impossible with God, 
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so few things are impossible for the man who wishes to honour 
God. There is a supply for all these wants, and it lies in a 
godly determination to give ourselves more or less over to a 
thorough study of this blessed Book. “Si vis esse bonus con- 
cionator,” and I may add, “ Si vis esse bonus interpres, bonus 
pastor, da operam ut sis bonus Biblicus.” 

2. I turn now to another department of study, which is much 
to be insisted on, the study of systematic theology. 

It is not enough that we have a theology, or that it is dis- 
tinctively dogmatic. It must also be investigated, accepted, 
and taught as a system. Whether crystallized into creeds or 
expanded in confessions and articles, we must, like Timotheus, 
have an “ vrotvrwots vytawdvTav Aéywy” (2 Tim. i. 13) con- 
tinually before us. The want of it is rapidly becoming the 
weakness of the churches. 

On the one hand, there are those who demur to this idea, 
that the things of God, unknowable as they must be for the 
most part, can be compressed into any system, and take com- 
pactness of form and shape. On the other, there are those 
who think that anything which is formulated must be an 
interference with their licence of view, and readily join in the 
cuckoo-cry of “hang theology.” “It is an anachronism, there- 
fore it is an absurdity.” The result of these notions is this, 
that even where an inveterate indolence is not to blame, men 
shrink from grappling with this theology. But it still remains 
a fact, and a necessity as well asa fact. There is a ves as well 
as a momen, a fixedness as well as a philosophy, in the plan of 
salvation. God has not only given us His truth, but has given 
it with proportions peculiarly its own. There is symmetry 
as well as substance. For the truth of God—all, that is, which 
relates to His Person and His purposes, either in design or action 
—the truth of God, like the city of God, “lieth four-square.” 
Its lines are clearly defined. And whilst there is the largest 
area for research, the directions which that research may safely 
take, and the ground it may most profitably cover within those 
lines, are not uncertainly indicated. In one sense, therefore, 
theology is the most exact of sciences. It suggests inquiry, 
whilst it suppresses ill-regulated speculation. It is, moreover, 
an essential science. Woe to that teacher of a church, who 
may think it possible to be free from its environment and 
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wholesome restraint! Such a teacher would be like the kite 
cut loose from its string. He may have a certain liberty, and 
soar to a certain height; but he soars only to fall, and the 
higher the height the more complete and damaging the descent. 
It may sound well to talk about “bonds” and “stripes” on 
the one hand, and the “sacredness of intellectual liberty” on 
the other; but independence may be purchased at too dear a 
price. Originality (so-called) and dislike of dogmatic truths 
are apt to degenerate into the barest and most narrow 
positivism. 

It is not, however, enough that we have a theology, and this 
fairly reducible to system. We need to acquaint ourselves 
with it, if our statements are to carry conviction by their 
clearness. If half-truth is the mother of heresy, truth half- 
digested is the fruitful parent of confusion. <A logical scheme 
of doctrine is not indeed intended to take the place of the 
living Word, but it is nevertheless a great help as against 
haziness. Can it be doubted that much of the present 
“anarchy of belief” is traceable to a lack of right theological 
thought? Men do not believe, because they are not taught 
fully what they are to believe. They are left to ramble over 
the whole field of doctrine without any proper guide, and the 
natural result is that they lose their way. Added to this, 
we are suffering grievous loss by the omission and mutilation 
of sundry portions of Divine truth. The Fatherhood of God; 
the Atonement of Christ; the Personality of the Holy Ghost; 
the condition of man as fallen; the true place of repentance; 
the right working of holiness; the proper efficacy of the 
sacraments ; these truths, and others like them, are so diluted 
or distorted, so taken out of their connection, and so warped 
in their presentation, that men have come to look upon dogma 
as a thing not to be understood, and therefore not to be 
attended to or upheld. To put it very shortly, jumble is the 
rule, clear, incisive statement very much the exception. It is 
not greatly to be wondered at, when we consider the extremely 
little time which our young men have till recently had for their 
preparation, and the extremely meagre apparatus with which 
so many have had to content themselves. We hope indeed 
that better things are in store for them, and for the Church 
at large. A great step in the right direction has been taken 
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in the establishment of Theological Triposes and Theological 
Halls. Supply will create demand, and meet it. And it will 
be strange indeed if our schools of the prophets do not send 
forth men who are prophets in something more than name. 

The matter, however, is one which concerns others besides 
our younger men. Those who are of older standing must give 
more heed to this special branch of study. If there is one 
charge that can be more truly brought against us than another, 
it is that of want of proportion in our teaching. The remedy 
lies in more theological reading and more thought. It would 
not be amiss if some of us took down our old weapons and 
furbished them up, and at the same time availed ourselves 
of those more recently provided. We shall find that Augus- 
tine and Chrysostom, Berkeley and Butler, Hooker and Owen, 
Taylor and Andrewes, Puritan divine and Cambridge Platonist, 
can still hold their own, whilst Dwight and Hagenbach, Mar- 
tensen and Delitzsch, Mozley and Westcott, not to mention 
others of our own country, time, and company, can strengthen 
our hands for the conflict, and make us not “unskilful in the 
word of righteousness.” It will do us no harm to remember 
the motto of old Bishop Beveridge: “ Contra rationem nemo 
sobrius, contra Scripturas nemo Christianus, contra ecclesiam 
nemo pacificus senserit.” But then we must be able to bring 
out this right reason, these appropriate Scriptures, and this 
true voice of the Church. And how shall this be, unless we 
first give ourselves wholly to them ? 

3. I must pass over much that might be said on the study 
of moral and experimental theology, and come to another 
branch, viz., the study of our own times. Whatever we do in 
other directions, this must not be left undone. We cannot 
hope to act healthfully on the age, unless we understand in 
some degree its spirit, its men, its books. If otherwise, our 
prescriptions will be wrongly compounded or wrongly labelled, 
Mere studentship will not suffice. With all due allowance 
made, there is only too much truth in the criticism, that “the 
pulpit is much out of gear with the age,—too often a piece of 
machinery wheeling away with its teeth absolutely fitting into 
nothing.” 

I would submit that there are two things which specially 
call for attention as we look at the spirit of these times, The 
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one is a restless craving for change, the other a sentimental 
aversion to hardness in any shape. To the one we owe all our 
present dvouia in its political, ecclesiastical, and social deve- 
lopment. To the other we may trace an inordinate desire for 
smooth things. The one would sweep away all that is dis- 
tinctive in doctrine, all that is corrective in truth, all that is 
conservative in opinion. The old must go because it is old. 
The other would round off all edges, and render life one long 
dream of Epicurean security. 

These are symptoms which cannot safely be ignored. Nor 
can they be dealt with empirically. On the contrary, they call 
for the closest study, if their danger is to be exposed and their 
working counteracted. And here I would lay special stress upon 
the fact that if we are to cope successfully with the spirit of 
the age, and the men who are moved by it, we must not be 
altogether ignorant of its Zterature. I do not indeed advocate 
an indiscriminate devouring of all that issues from the press 
either in this or other lands, nor do I hold it necessary that 
the greater part of our time should be given up to speculative 
or sensational reading; but I do plead that we should put our- 
selves into a position to show to others things that differ, and 
that we should be sufficiently abreast of the day, its discoveries, 
principles, opinions, as not to make foolish and hurtful mistakes, 
We should be able, on the one hand, to point out where certain 
much-prized works of fiction come short, with all their refine- 
ment, elevation of moral sentiment, and tenderly human sym- 
pathies, inasmuch as their “ethos” is “only the ethos of a high 
civilization, and not the ethos of Christianity.” On the other 
hand, we should be competent to render a reason for refusing 
to accept the wind-baggism of false philosophy and vain deceit, 
the solemn nonsense of “ Haeckelian evolution,” “arborean 
ancestry,” and the like, and not leave ourselves open to the 
charge that we are as ignorant as ordinary Greek priests, and 
much more bigoted. 

If we can only read so as to grapple with men’s minds, and 
convince them that we are neither fools nor fossils, if we can 
cultivate our intellect with a view to keener spiritual appre- 
hension, and to feed a sanctified imagination and a sanctified 
common sense—if, in short, we can but read as unto the Lord 
and before the Lord, our study in this direction will not be 
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thrown away; we shall be better qualified to set forth God’s 
truth without any compromise, to conduct any controversy 
without personalities, and, best of all, to convey instruction with 
impression. 

I trust I shall not be misunderstood. I am not contending 
for a constant succession of “newspaper” sermons. Leading 
articles on the questions of the day are all very well in their 
time and place, but they are not the Gospel. A warning 
on this head is given by one who will hardly be suspected 
of being unmodern or unpractical, the late Professor Maurice. 
He says: “It seems self-evident to a number of laymen, and 
perhaps as many clergymen, that if he who runneth is to 
read, the preachers of Law and Gospel must desert the trans- 
cendent ground, and confine themselves to rules and maxims 
which touch upon the doings of earth. And yet experience 
shows that whenever this course has been pursued, boors have 
cared as little for the preacher as gentlemen. The Puritans of 
the seventeenth century and the Methodists of the eighteenth 
exercised an influence which ‘the Establishment’ did not exer- 
cise. Sut the Puritans and the Methodists had ascended into 
the divine region.” O si sic omnia! 

Lay up the lesson. We live on earth, and must use the 
things of earth, but only and always to lift the earthly into the 
heavenly, to raise up man to God. 

Such then are the several branches of study which I have 
more especially to recommend to you. Study the Word. 
Study doctrine. Study men. “"Ezeye 7 didacKadia.” 

Yes! and do not forget how the Apostle goes on “ ézipeve,” 
“continue.” In ordinary life continuance as well as endurance 
is a proof of principle. How much more in the work of 
the ministry, and especially in this department of study. But 
is it not a fact that only too many who have entered the 
ministry with the scantiest amount of professional furnishing 
have never laid on more than the original thin veneer? or if 
more than this is done, and some of the many books in the 
study have been cut and read, “not treated as cinnamon trees, 
valuable only for their bark,” in how many cases has the 
teaching power been choked under the weight of worldly cares, 
or driven away by the pressure of parochial work. Yet slack- 
ness in study is as much to be dreaded as coldness of heart, 
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Neither of these is a healthy sign. Nay, we are not only 
losers ourselves, but we are causing others to lose also. There 
must be fire in the pulpit, if there is to be warmth in the pew. 
But fire there cannot be without fuel. Ifthe library of our 
mind is only filled with duplicate volumes, and the sermons of 
one week are only certain predictions of those in the next, 
no wonder if our people prefer straying to starvation. They 
cannot live on old and mouldy stores, “If,” says Gurnall, 
“the minister labours not to increase his stock, he is the worst 
thief in the parish. It is wicked for a man trusted with the 
improving of orphans’ estates to let them lie dead by him, much 
more for a minister not to improve his gifts.” Paul now ready 
to depart could send for his books and papers. Is it for us to 
grow weary of this well-doing? There is always some land to be 
possessed in the great field of knowledge, and we are well able 
to go up and possess it. Only make continuous study a duty, 
and you will find it a strength, Men win when they work. 
“Lege! Lege! aliquid herebit.” 

- II. For observe next how the Apostle points out the result to 
be expected. “Thy profiting shall appear to all.” “In so doing 
thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee.” In other 
words, this continuous preparation is one great source of ministerial 
efficiency. 1 should like to have shown this historically by 
reference to the first three centuries, the sixteenth, and the 
eighteenth. But space forbids. I can only observe that this 
efficiency is perhaps best described in that pithy saying of 
S. Augustine, “ Vostrum est docere, delectare, fiectere.” 

1. “Docere.” Study, under the guidance and through the grace 
of the Holy Ghost, will give us the chief elements of teaching 
power. For one thing, it will secure /argeness and comprehensive- 
ness of view. The man who is well up on the mountain-top 
gets a far better idea of the condition of the land he has to deal 
with than the man who is painfully coasting along the shore. 
He who stands by God’s side, and looks out from thence, will 
save himself that reproach of “ narrowness” which, however ill- 
deserved, is often a fatal barrier to access, At the same time, 
by his broad acquaintance with truth, he will be delivered from 
that spurious liberality of sentiment which gives up everything, 
and gains nothing in return. There is no such liberaliser of 
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For another thing, it will secure freshness and vigour of thought. 
In teaching, mind has to act on mind, and the less can only be 
blessed of the better. “Men like to be made to think.” The 
will is generally reachable through the affections, and the affec- 
tions through the understanding. But there must be thought 
as the key to this last. And who is so capable of thinking to 
purpose as he whose senses have been exercised, not on the 
subtleties, but on the certainties of theological truth? Contact 
with God in any shape must give strength. But where His 
deep things are being reverently fathomed, and His secret 
things are being brought to light, the intellectual fibre must needs 
be greatly increased. Penetration, clearness, elevation, are all 
developed in a marked degree. And the man who has thus 
had close dealing with God is much better fitted for his closest 
dealings with men. 

Study, again, secures not only sufficiency of material, but 
wisdom of treatment. It leads to discrimination. It not only 
enables us to take a survey of the moral Bethesda, but to apply 
our one sovereign remedy to the endless variety of cases. They 
lie before us in every phase of. stricken, suffering humanity. 
The states of mind are as diverse as the states of soul. Are 
we to approach them all in the same manner? Is the highly 
cultured man of doubt to be dealt with like the slave of Travan- 
core, who does not know his right hand from his left? Is the 
ignorance deepening into anxiety to be addressed on the same 
lines as the apprehension which is growing into light ? Surely 
we must put a difference between man and man, character and 
character. It is here that right study brings its help. It gives 
not only a deeper knowledge of truth, but of that nature of 
man on which this truth has to operate. It qualifies us for a 
clearer insight and a more delicate touch. Prejudice, interest, 
passion, feeling, all lie open before us. The springs of action 
are within our reach. We can speak because we know. The 
word of truth is rightly divided. Its power is felt. Impression 
is made. Men are ¢aught. 

2. “ Delectare.” Study contributes to ministerial efficiency 
by providing the essentials of attractiveness. 

These lie for the most part in depth and variety of subject. 
It is a mistake to suppose that our people, though they love 
plainness, can put up with platitudes, They like the marrow 
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of a truth better than the bones. They gather for instruction. 
Give them something to grapple with, and they will give you 
their best attention. But give them also variety. Our natures 
abhor sameness. We are wise if we take note of the fact. 
When God has provided for the gratification of our various 
senses, are we to attempt less when we come to meet the 
various wants of the soul? Why should we, in our preaching, 
do that violence to a man’s feeling or understanding which we 
should not do in painting a picture for him? The keenest 
musician, whose whole soul is absorbed by the melody of a 
single chord, would be apt to tire if you always held down 
those notes. Feed a man always on the same food, and you 
will probably stunt his growth and shorten his life. Variety 
pleases, and study gives variety. As we shall not always te 
pouring the stream of doctrine into “vessels of cups and vessels 
of flagons” alike, so neither shall we suffer that stream to be 
always the same. The many rills go to make up the one 
river. Lead men to those rills ; and as they find that they are 
not wearied by uniformity of subject and uniformity of expres- 
sion, nor wasting their time by coming to the water and drawing 
nothing up, you will surely please, and by pleasing profit. 

3. For here comes in the chiefest result of study, “flectere.” 
We shall, by God’s good hand upon us, be better qualified to 
bend the wild, or perverted, or defiant wills of men, and bring 
them into saving conformity with the one will of God. For 
such labour is never lost. It supplies us with the truth that 
takes hold. It gives the masses of metal from which we can 
strike off gold of the purest in ample sufficiency for all present 
need. It delivers us from indefinite preaching. It helps us to 
give out all that can reach and renovate the heart. It can 
teach us how to display the character of our God in the most 
winning and graceful way, and so “multiply copies of His 
infinite perfections.” Above all, it fits us for presenting the 
personal work of the personal Christ in all its saving fulness of 
grace. We can exhibit its manifold combinations, hold it up 
like a jewel, and show how it reflects fresh light at every angle, 
trace its practical bearing on the life present, and its comforting 
assurances for the life to come. Such a ministry of Christ 
will be a ministry of power. His Gospel is still the lever of the 
world ; His love still its true light. The veil is not woven that 
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can keep it out: the heart not made that can quench its ray. 
With this “thou shalt save them that hear thee.” I add that 
our diligence will ensure the special presence of the Holy 
Ghost. He distinctly blesses all right use of means. Those 
who honour Him zz study and dy study shall be honoured dy 
Him, and His honour will have its outcome in the winning of 
souls. With such a God to glorify, with such a Christ to make 
known, with such a Spirit to guide, co-operate,and make a way 
for His truth, that truth must and will prevail. 

I submit, then, that ministerial efficiency is largely maintained 
by study. For this study qualifies for action, provides all 
needful supply, and, under God, brings about sooner or later a 
marked success. 

I trust, then, that I shall be pardoned if, as a brother 
addressing brethren, I venture to press home the supreme im- 
portance of this duty. “Be in earnest to show thyself a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed.” I know that it may 
interfere with some of our ease. But it was not, I presume, for 
our ease that we entered the ministry. When we drew the 
sword, we flung away the scabbard. I know, too, that it will call 
for time, and that I shall be told that this is a scarce commodity 
in the ministerial market. I shall be reminded that when one 
man has to be many men—preacher, pastor, schoolmaster, 
committee-man, relieving officer, possibly doctor—all in one, 
there is not much space left for the student. I do not need 
the reminder. I can only reply that where the student is not, 
there is no real minister, And I venture to ask, Have you 
gauged the depth of that expression, “ TOV Ka.Lpov eEayopa- 
Copevor”? (Col. iv. 5.) Have you “bought up the oppor- 
tunity ”—z.e. let none slip you of saying or doing what may 
advance the cause of God? Nay, I would venture to ask 
further, whether even the busiest cannot resolve to give at least 
one clear hour a day to real theological study—more if possible, 
this at least. And yet once more I venture to ask on behalf 
of my younger brethren, that those who are their rectors or 
colleagues should let them have some fixed time for reading, as 
well as, where it may be, help them in it. It is hardly fair 
upon a recruit to send him to the front before he has learnt his 
drill. And it certainly is not fair to curate or fellow-labourer— 
most unfair to the people whom you both have in your hearts 
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—to drain off his moderate supplies, and give him but little 
space for replenishment. Surely St. Paul’s “ épyarns dveraio- 
XUVTOS,” be he rector or curate, means something more 
than one who tries to make bricks without straw, and to build 
living temples for the Lord without any solidity of truth for the 
foundation, without any symmetry of doctrine for the super- 
structure. “Disce quod doceas et sic non temeritate quorundam 
doceas quod nescias” (Jerome). “ravTa pedéra, év TovTous tobi.” 

I would sum up all with two short words of loving exhor- 
tation. 

1. If you wish your ministry to be efficient through study, 
then be prayerful. It has been truly said that “prayer is one 
half of a man’s ministry, and that it gives to the other half all 
its power and success.” He studies best who prays most; for 
he gets preparation of heart, as well as force of intellect. That 
was wise counsel of the Roman soldier to his younger comrade, 
who complained that his sword could not reach his enemy’s 
heart because his arm was so short. “ Adde pedem,’ was the 
grim reply. It is wise counsel yet which says to each 
Christian student now who would fain see God’s truth strike 
home, “Adde genu.” 

2. Lastly, if you would study to purpose and minister to 
purpose, whether in the pulpit, or by the press, or in your home, 
be holy. “God gives the Holy Spirit to them that odey Him.” 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him, and He 
will show them His covenant.’ We are only mighty when we 
are mighty through God. We can only be mighty through 
Him by being much with Him. The closer we lie upon the 
bosom of the Lord, the more we can look up into His face, the 
more shall we catch of His likeness, and the more powerfully 
shall we transfer that likeness to others. or there is a power 
in Christ-likeness which few can resist. It strikes, it convinces, 
it humbles, it influences, it persuades, it wins. Many and many 
a one who has resisted the most stirring appeals, the largest 
invitations, and the clearest of all clear verbal arguments, has 
been brought in at length by the logic of the life—the eloquence 
of example. “I will go with you, for I see that God is with you 
of a truth.” t, 

I end, then, as I began: “ émeye emipeve’” “ erexe ceavT@ 
kat 7H Sidackadig émieve avrois.” 
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Outlines of Sermons from the 
Church's Serbices. 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


October 2oth. 


Obe Chenticth Sunday after Trinity. 


Ep. Eph. v. 15. Gos. Matt. xxii. 1. ss. exliv.—cl. 
Less, Ezek, xxxiv.; 2 Tim.i.; Ezek. xxxvii., or Dan. i.; Luke xx. 27—xxi. 5. 


WALKING: CIRCUMSPECTLY. 


BY REV, H. ARMSTRONG HALL, VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, PARISH 
CHURCH OF SS. PHILIP AND JACOB WITHOUT, BRISTOL, 


EPH. v. 15.—‘‘ See then that ye walk circumspectly,” 


THIS passage is somewhat misunderstood by use of “ circumspectly ” 
instead of “strictly.” The word occurs in Matt. ii. 8 (« diligently ”), 
Luke i. 3 (“ perfect”), Acts xviii. 25 (‘diligently ”), r Thess v. 2 (‘* per- 
fectly””) ; and the teaching of the passage appears to be, zof that we are 
to pick our way through life, but that we are to live methodically, and to 
husband our time. 


I. The reason for the injunction. 

The days are evil, and this because— 

1. They are days of great religious profession; days in which it is 
fashionable even for the world to profess to belong to and to support 
the Church; days, therefore, in which one is liable to mistake, and to 
substitute—in ourselves as well as in others—mere externals for vital 
godliness. 

2. They are days of great commercial activity ; days in which the 
world is moving at such a rate, and men’s minds are so preoccupied 
with business, that they fancy they have no time to seek and serve God 
with the heart. 

3. They are the last days. They are few, therefore ; the world is 
hurrying to a close ; soon each steward must give in his account. They 
are short ; how necessary, then, to husband the fleeting hours! 

Seeing the long race before him, and the vast work yet unaccom- 
plished, are not the days, for the Christian, evil ? 
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II. See then that ye walk circumspectly. 

Or (as Alford), “ Take heed, then, how ye walk strictly ;” zz, “Take 
heed not only that your walk be exact, strict, but also of whad sort that 
strictness zs; not only that you dave a rule, and eep ¢o z¢, but that that 
rule be the dest one” (Alf. 27 oc.) [82] [83]. 

Three questions arise :— 

1. Are you sure you are in the right road? Useless to walk even 
strictly, if you are going in the wrong direction. 

2. But if you are in the right road, are you walking strictly? [84]. 
Even the right road abounds with snares and pitfalls for the unwary 
traveller. 

3. But if strict, zs your strictness of the right sort? There are strict 
* fools ” as well as strict “wise :” be careful that your strictness is in 
harmony with the liberty of the Gospel, and that it is a real assistance 
to you in your endeavours to reach the goal [85]. 


III. How then do the wise walk? 
** Redeeming the time,” or better, ‘‘ buying up opportunities.” 
They keep in view (1) the goal, (2) the dangers of the road, (3) the 


evilness of the times. 
They inquire the purpose of each half-hour (“time is money”), and 


“buy up” each opportunity of God-service and soul-progress, even at 
the cost of so-called pleasure. 

Men of the world, do you remit from business hours sufficient time 
for prayer and the study of God’s Word? You need help in these evil 
times. 

Christian people, do you buy up, at whatever cost, opportunities of 
working for God? The time is short, and the days are evil. 


November Ist. 


All Saints’ Day, 


Ep. Rev. vii. 2. Gos. Matt. v. 1. Pss, i.—viii. 
Less, Wisd. iii. 1—10; Heb. xi. 33—xii. 7 ; Wisd. v. 1-17; Rev. xix, I—17, 


THE SEALING OF THE SAINTS. 

BERNARD, M.A., CANON OF WELLS, RECTOR OF 
WALCOT, BATH. 

REV. vii. 3.—‘‘ Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed 


the servants of our God in their foreheads.” 
‘I. Tue chapter from which our text is taken, when read in its con- 


14 


BY THE. REV. T. D. 


VOL, XIII. 
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text, is a gleam of light and glory in darkness of gathering storm. In 
chapter vi. r2—17, the sixth seal is opened, and the “great day of the 
Lord’s wrath is come.” In chapter viii., the seventh seal is opened, and 
the history of judgment proceeds. In chapter vii., relief and conso- - 
lation are interposed by a sudden view of the security and happiness of 
saints, in the sealing of the servants of God, and in the great multitude 
before the throne. (So in our Lord’s own prophecy (Matt. xxiv. 
24—31), the elect are gathered amid the same scenes of terror.) Note 
the contrast of the state of different men, as shown by last times. We 
see the day approaching. 


“ Gracious Saviour, 
Own me in that day for Thine.” 


“Let my portion be with the children of God, and my lot among the 
saints,” 

II. Who are the saints? How are they sealed? [86] [87-] 

There are three stages of meaning in which these words are used. 

1. Saints by calling and outward relation. So in the Old Testament ; 
ground holy, objects holy; Jerusalem, the holy city; Israel, the holy 
people, not in selves, but 7 virtue of relations to God. So in New 
Testament, dy, “saints,” is the generic name for members of the 
Church (Acts ix. 32, 41; Rom. xv. 25, 26, 31; 1 Tim. v. Io, etc.). So 
we now speak of ‘ Christians,” meaning members of the Church of 
Christ, apart from any consideration of their personal character. 

The seal of ¢his saintship is baptism (as circumcision, Rom. iv. 11). 
The sacraments are seals of covenant. This saintship and seal give 
capacity—responsibility—but not security, or proof of acceptance. Read 
and lay to heart 1 Cor, x. 1—5. 

2. Saints in fact, and by spiritual relation. Responsibility accepted 
and capacity realized ; by grace of God giving repentance and faith, so 
creating true union with Christ. Thus men are sanctified in Him ; 
partakers of His holiness before God and in themselves. 

The seal, “the Holy Spirit of promise” (2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. i. 13, 
iv. 30); impressed on conscience, affections, life. A seal invisible, but 
real; ‘‘ witnessing with our spirits that we are children of God.” What 
experience have you of this? What evidences of it appear? 

3. Saints made perfect. Course finished ; “ delivered from burden of 
flesh, in joy and felicity.” So word commonly used now [88]. 

Seal on the forehead, not invisible, but open; state recognized and 
proclaimed ; no more doubt or possibility of change : by signature of God 
admitted to the great multitude (vii. 9, 10) and among them for ever. 


You are in the first stage. Are you in the second? See to it 
(2 Pet. i. 10). Then look on to the third, 
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November 6th. 


Che Chenty-tirst Sunday after Trinity, 


Ep. Eph. vi. 10. Gos. John iv. 46. Ps, XXX.—XXxIV. 
Less. Dan. iii.; Titus iii; Dan. iv. or v.; Luke xxiii. 26—50. 


SPIRITUAL STRENGTH. 


BY THE REV. NORMAN D. J. STRATON, M.A., VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, AND 
RURAL DEAN. 


EPH. vi. 10.—‘‘ Be strong in the Lord,” 


Ir is interesting to notice how St. Paul presents the subject of strength 
in three different aspects in this one Epistle, 

1, As a matter of privilege (iil. 14—17). 

2. As a matter of necessity (vi. 11, 12). 

3. As a matter of duty (text). 

And the last is perhaps the happiest view of all, for we may be sure 
that whenever God gives us a command, He always provides also the 
means to enable us to obey. What the means in this case may be will 
become more clear as we endeavour to ascertain the Apostle’s mind in 
the expression which he links with the command; for he does not merely 
say, “ Be strong,” but “ Be strong in the Lord.” 

Let us consider then— 


I. The nature of the condition contemplated. 

A man is described in the New Testament as “in the Lord” when, 
being accepted of God through faith in Christ’s finished work, he becomes 
reconciled in his mind, indwelt by Christ’s Spirit, a partaker of His 
nature, and inspired by His thoughts. To be “strong in the Lord,” 
then, implies that these features of the spiritual life are in a marked 
degree developed; and this is usually the case in proportion as there is— 

1. Aconstant drawing near to Christ in firm reliance on His gracious 
promises of forgiveness and acceptance—not a venturing of ourselves 
on these as on thin ice, but such a confident approach as that to which 
we are exhorted in Isaiah xxx. 15 and Hebrews x. 19—22 [89]. This 
leads us to know how good and glad a thing it is to draw near unto God 
(Ps. lxxiii.), and in the joy of our acceptance we prove that there is 
strength. 

2. A constant drawing out of Christ (John i. 16) the manifold grace 
which is stored for all our requirements in Him. 

Let us remember the appointed means for this (Isa. xl. 31). 

Christ anointed with sevenfold spirit for our sake (Isa. xi. 2, 3). 
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II. Certain special means set forth in Scripture for its 
promotion. 

Besides what may be termed the more obvious means, to which refer- 
ence has been made above, the Bible seems to connect growth in spiritual 
strength with— 

1. Christian intercourse and sympathy (1 Sam. xxiii. 16; Acts ix. 17, 
18). “As iron sharpeneth iron,” etc. (Prov. xxvii. 17) [90]. 

2. Christian work, ‘*My meat and drink is to do,” etc. (John iv. 34). 
Without active service (where possible) our souls become what our bodies 
would be without exercise—weak, puny, and destitute of strength. 

3. Christian knowledge, especially of the Scriptures, which are able 
not only to make us wise unto salvation, but to build us up (Acts xx. 
32), and furnish us (2 Tim. iii. 17), and to help us produce such mighty 
results as are described in Acts xviii. 24, 28. 

4. Christian discipline (2 Cor. xii. 9, 10; Heb. xi. 34). 


III. The supreme importance of spiritual strength. 

As years roll on, do we not know that strength is what we need? It 
is not so much that the spirit is unwilling, as that the flesh is weak—not 
that we have so few godly resolutions, but so little resoluteness. 

We want strength to say ‘‘No” to the various temptations which 
present themselves, strength to cut ourselves adrift from what we know 
hinders us, and strength to walk yet more by faith, and less by sight [gr]. 

All, however, that we need is in Christ ; and if only we would remove 
the hindrances to the inflow of His grace, we might say with the Apostle, 
“T can do all things through Christ that strengtheneth me.” Illustrate 
our weakness in ourselves by reference to the man with the withered 
arm (Mark iii.). But if, like him, we will set ourselves to act on Christ’s 
commands, and yield ourselves without reserve to His influence (cf. 
““Newness of Life,” by Rev. W. Hay Aitken, pp. 9, 10), His strength 
will certainly flow into us, enabling us to surmount all obstacles, and 
helping us to realize the promise, ‘‘Only be strong and of good courage, 
that thou mayest prosper whithersoever thou goest.” 
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November 13th. 
Dhe Thenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 


Zp. Phil. i. 3. Gos. Matt. xviii. 21. ss, \xviii.—lxx, 
Less, Dan, vi.; Heb. vii.; Dan. vii. 9, or xii.; John iii, 22, 


DANIEL’S DECISION. 
BY THE REV. E. M. WALKER, B.A., VICAR OF EMMANUEL, LAMBETH. 


Dan. vi. 10.—“ Mow when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, he went ‘nea 
his house,and his window being open in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon 
his knees three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as he did 
aforetime.”’ 

DaNIEL through integrity, diligence, and ability, had attained to a high 
place in the kingdom of Darius. The ill-will he incurred through pro- 
motion. His enemies’ device. 

The temptations that may have presented themselves. Wave I not 
made a mistake in praying so publicly, though it was for the sake of 
confessing my God? Is not secret prayer effectual? Is not a certain 
amount of conformity to the usages of a country necessary? (Naaman 
and Elisha.) Have I not a great opportunity if I keep in with the king ? 

The course he determined to pursue. Mappily with him, the question 
was not of entering the right path, but of gozmg on in it. He had prayed, 
praised, confessed his Lord before. Should he go on? He had 
advantages a beginner would not have had. He knew the power 
of prayer, the joy of praise, the peace of confessing God. His position 
as a Jew required him to pray, praise, confess ; his experience as a man 
of God doubled the obligation. He decided to go on in duty to God, 
at whatever cost. We know not how long he was in coming to that 
decision ; seemingly not long. Angels rejoiced in that hour. Joy of 
God flooded his heart. He may have had some hope of miraculous 
deliverance. (His three friends.) But his motives for that decision were 
the fear of God, loyalty to God, faith inGod. An ungodly man’s habits 

are a hindrance to him; a godly man’sa help. Daniel had that help. 

Daniel’s decision instructive. 

1. By contrast with his enemies and the king. His enemies had some 
religious convictions; the king had too (ver. 7, 16). All sacrificed 
them to self. Daniel consented to sacrifice himself for his religious 
convictions. Enemies earned the death they sought for Daniel. King 
earned for himself humiliation. Daniel earned life back and honour. 
Life and honour certainly await the faithful Christian hereafter ; always 
new spiritual life, often honour, here (1 Tim. iv. 8). The man that 
stifles conviction prepares his own fall (Prov. xxviii. 14). 
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2. As an instance of what the grace of God can do in man. Must allow 
that it was not Daniel, but the grace of God that was in him, that made 
that decision. See how, in times of difficulty and danger, God’s grace 
gives men an enlightened judgment [92]; keeps them looking to Him, 
preserves their happiness in Him, imparts strength to act, as well as 
to decide ; makes valiant for truth (Ps. Ixxxiv. 11) [93] [94]. 

3. As an example for our imitation. 

(1) That those who have chosen the good way may, under all cir- 
cumstances, go on. They may be sometimes opposed by man. The 
weakness ofa friend may prove an enemy. But goon. Remember the 
God with whom you have to do, the help, the reward (Rev. ii. 10) [95]. 

(2) That the undecided may take right side. We all have to take a 
side. Death, humiliation, on one side; life, honour, on the other. 
Take the side of Christ, of truth, and of conscience enlightened by the 
truth. 


November 2oth. 


The Thenty-third Sunday after Trinity, 


Ep. Phil. iii, 17. Gos. Matt. xxii. 15. Pss. cii,—civ. 
Less, Eccles. xi., xii.; Heb. xii.; Hag. ii, 1—10, or Mal. iii., iv.; John vi. 41. 


OUR CITIZENSHIP IN HEAVEN. 
BY THE REV, W. HAY M. H. AITKEN, M.A, 
PHIL. iii, 20.—"* Our conversation is in heaven.” 


St. Paut here is evidently speaking of some who, while professing the 
Christian name, not only were strangers to the spirit of Christianity, but 
used the profession of their faith as a means of furthering their own worldly 
and sensual projects. 

It seems to have been a common thing in early times to distort Chris- 
tianity into something like extravagant Chartism, and to regard it as 
subversive of all the established relationships of life. Against such delu- 
sions St. Paul warns his hearers by pointing out that such are enemies of 
the cross of Christ, and by calling attention to the fact that our conver- 
sation, 2.¢, citizenship, is 2 heaven. 

In the Gospel a similar lesson is inculcated. The false Messianic 
notions of the Jews had led some of them to oppose the payment ot 
tribute to their conquerors, and they endeavoured to embarrass our Lord 
by presenting this difficulty. Our Lord’s reply is in perfect harmony 
with St. Paul’s teaching. The things of Cesar have to be rendered to 
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Cesar. It is no part of the duty of a Christian to endeavour to create 
a perfect state of things in this world. It is not his work to raise the 
world into heaven, but to introduce something of heaven into the world. 

Consider— 

I, The world in the light of the cross [96] [97]. 

St. Paul speaks of two things being effected by the cross. 

1. The world is crucified to me. 

2. I unto the world. 

(1) The world is stripped by the cross of all its false glory, and ex- 
hibited as an impostor and a malefactor, deserving to die the death 
which was died by Him who bore its sin. Nay, may it not be said that 
the judicial sentence due to it was carried out on the person of Him who 
condescended to represent it ? 

(2) St. Paul was no longer a citizen of the world ; to this he had died. 
His life motives were beyond ; his aspirations beyond, etc. Yet was he 
a great moral and social reformer ; for wherever he went he carried an 
influence with him which tended in this direction. Such is to be the 
leavening influence of Christians still [98] [99]. 


II. The substitute for the worldly life—the heavenly 
citizenship. 

Now observe, as it was the death of Christ that cut St. Paul off from 
connection with the old world, so it was the resurrection and ascension 
of Christ that introduced him into the new world. This point is brought 
out in several familiar passages. (See Eph. il. 6; Col. ili. 3; Eph. i. 
0a20-) 

Two things to be decided then before we can enter upon the life of 
citizens of heaven. Have we by faith seen ourselves dead in Christ to 
the old, and risen with Christ into the new? 

Consider the distinguishing privileges that belong to the citizen of 
heaven. 

1. He possesses everlasting life—the true immortality, for he belongs 
to the land of the living. 

2. He is under the favour of God, for this is the sunlight of heaven. 

3. He enjoys freedom of access into the Divine Presence, for Jeru- 
salem is the city of the vision of God. 

4. He accepts the will of God, and proves that it is good and perfect 
and acceptable, for this is the harmony of heaven, and the law of the 
kingdom. 

5. He learns to value the things which are above, just as worldlings 
value the things of earth—those heavenly qualities which have their 


home yonder, but seem only like strangers here. 
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6. Like a true patriot, he fights the battles of his country, seeking to 
extend its dominion, and to advance the glory of its King. 

7. He feels himself a sojourner on earth, and looks forward with 
joyful anticipation to the home that is prepared for him yonder. Thus 
it was with the blessed Paul; he had turned his back upon earthly 
ambition for the love of the cross; heaven became more and more a 
reality to him; and he lived and felt and acted as a citizen who in a 
distant land finds his patriotic feelings not diminish, but increase in 
strength [roo]. 

A question for us all. ‘Whose is this image and superscription ?” 
Are we of the world, worldly? Then we can only render unto Ceesar the 
things that are Ceesar’s. But are we alive from the dead—redeemed 
unto the Lord? Then let us “render unto God the things that are 
God’s,” and in heart and mind thither ascend, and with Him continu- 
ally dwell. 


III. Our hope for the world. 

Meanwhile, though we are not of the world, we are still in it, and it is 
our privilege to be witnesses for heaven on earth; and while we may 
not feel that we are justified in expecting at present to succeed in trans- 
forming the world, we may comfort ourselves with the hope that it 
will be transformed one day, when its rightful Ruler returns to claim 
the kingdom. Are we enemies or friends of the cross? The cross 
must ever be the great criterion of our spiritual condition and of our 
relations with earth and heaven. 


WALKING WITH GOD. 


BY THR REV. JOSEPH GOULD, M.A., ASSISTANT MASTER OF REPTON 
SCHOOL. 
AMOS iii. 2, 3.—“ You only have I known of all the families of the earth ; therefore 
will I punish you for all your iniquities. Can two walk together, except they be agreed ?” 
I. Give a brief description of the state of Israel under Jeroboam II. 
There has been a revival of national prosperity, due to a special inter- 
position of God (2 Kings xiv. 25, 27, 28), but not accompanied by any 
revival of true religion. 
Ingratitude was added to gross personal sin, luxury, and oppression ot 
the poor and weak (Amos ii. 6, 7; iii, 11, 12; vi. 6). 
Amos, not by birth a prophet, or by education (vii. 14), was God’s 
chosen messenger on this occasion. 
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Perhaps the selection of such a man was intended as a reproof to the 
luxurious and God-forgetting habits of the people. 

His message was one of ominous import, of warning rather than 
encouragement: “ You only have I known; ¢herefore will I punish.” 

II. Privileges bring responsibilities; our instinct acquiesces in the 
propriety of the threat (Cf. Luke x. 13, 153 xii. 47, etc.) 

How does this apply to us, 1 as a nation, 2 as individuals ? 

Israel had ceased to “walk with God.” There was no will, no 
‘agreement ” on their part. 

Are we “walking with God”? 

III. How comes it that men can walk with God? ‘Can two walk 
together, unless they be agreed ?” 

1. What marvellous condescension that God ‘should a//ow man to 
walk with Him! 

2. That He should zuvite. 

3. That He should have removed all obstacles. 

4. That He should extreat. ‘Be ye reconciled to God; ror He 
hath made Him to be sin for us,” etc. (2 Cor. v. 20). 

IV. But we may interpose hindrance. There can be no walking 
with God, unless we are ‘‘ agreed ”— 

1. To see truth from God’s point of view. 

2. To choose what He wills. 

3. To accept what He offers. 

4. To make surrender of ourselves to Him. 

Are we thus “ agreed ” ? 

N.B. Let none say, “I cannot walk with God;” for it is the very 
glory of the Gospel that it points to a ready access, and promises a 
welcome. On God’s part there is no unwillingness to those who come 
through Jesus Christ. 

V. The choice and acceptance of the offer should be made now. A 
time may come when God is no longer ‘‘ agreed.” The call is not 
renewed when the bounds between life and death have been crossed. 
When the time for judgment has come, the time for agreement is 
gone by. 

Study Prov. i. 24 to end. 

Yet note that even this stern passage ends with encouragement : 
_ Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely.” (Cf. Amos ix. 8—rs5.) 
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THE DEVIL AND ALL HIS WORKS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD HOARE, M.A., HONORARY CANON OF CANTERBURY, 
VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

I JOHN iii. 8.— The Son of God was manifested that He might destroy the works of 
the devil.” 

CONTINUALLY are we warned against the threefold danger of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. 

The devil is the head and chief, inasmuch as he makes use of the 
other two. 

Thus it is that the Lord is described as having been manifested on 
purpose to destroy his works. Thus it is that there is a direct antagonism 
between Satan and the Lord Jesus. Satan is continually attempting to 
bruise the Lord’s heel, and the Lord perfectly certain ultimately to crush 
Satan’s head. No possibility of combining the two services. 


I. The works of the devil. 

1. The fall. Many speculations as to the origin of evi The 
Scripture traces it to the machination of Satan. By one lie he brought 
ruin on the whole human race. It is impossible to calculate the extent 
of our own danger unless we are kept by the grace of God. 

2. Sinful conduct. This is clearly the meaning of the passage, which 
refers to the habitual commission of sin. Thus the works of the flesh 
and conformity to the world are all works of the devil; for he avails 
himself of the flesh and the world in order to excite us to do his will. 
They are like the bait on his hook, and thus there is always a difficulty 
in deciding how far a temptation is from the devil, and how far it arises 
from our own hearts, when tempted by the flesh or by the world. Asa 
general rule, it is safe to regard it as from both combined, or from the 
one acting by means of the other two. 

3. Direct influence for evil. He catcheth away the seed (Matt. xiii. 
19). He sows tares amongst the wheat (Matt. xiii. 39). He filled the 
heart of Ananias (Acts v. 3). He entered into Judas (Luke xxii. 3). 
He desired to sift Peter (Luke xxii. 31), 


Il. How does the Lord destroy his works? 

1. By bestowing a pardon through His own redeeming blood. There 
can be no freedom without forgiveness. The unforgiven man is a hope- 
less slave. So the Lord commences His work by redeeming from the 
curse (Gal, iii. 13). 

2, By delivering us from his power. He takes us out of Satan’s 
kingdom, and transfers us to His own (Col. i. 13). 
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3. By the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. He knows all the subtleties 
both of Satan and our own hearts, and He can protect and overcome 
(x John iv. 4). 

4. By returning again in triumphant power. Then He will crush the 
head of Satan, as in Gen. ili. 15, and Rom. xvi. 20, Then Satan will 
be finally destroyed with his works (Rev. xx. 10). 

Practical application. 

1. The terrible danger of those who think they can stand in their 
own strength. 

2. The blessed safety of all those who are preserved in Christ Jesus. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC, 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not in all cases responsible, 


82. Watchfulness, the Christian’s duty.—A believer’s watch- 
fulness is like that of a soldier. A sentinel posted on the walls, when 
he discerns a hostile party advancing, does not attempt to make head 
against them himself, but informs his commanding officer of the enemy’s 
approach, and leaves him to take the proper measures against the foe. 
So the Christian does not attempt to fight temptation in his own strength; 
his watchfulness lies in observing its approach, and in telling God of it 
by prayer. W. Mason. 


83. Watchfulness overcome.—Argus is fabled to have had a 
hundred eyes in his head, only two of which ever slept at once. Jupiter 
sent Mercury to slay him. Mercury put on his winged slippers, took 
his sleep-producing wand, and hastened to the side of Angus. He 
presented himself in the guise of a shepherd with his flocks. Mercury 
began to play upon the Pandean pipes. Argus listened, delighted with 
the new kind of music, and invited the young shepherd to sit beside 
him. Mercury sat down, told stories, and played the most soothing 
strains upon his pipes, till it grew late, hoping to lock in sleep the 
watchful eyes of Argus. At length, as Mercury played and told a long 
story of the discovery of his wonderful instrument, he saw the hundred 
eyes allclosed. The head of Argus leaned upon his breast, and Mercury 
cut it off with a stroke, and tumbled it down the rocks. The hundred 
eyes availed not while the sleeper slept. Juno took them, and set them 
in the feathers of the tail of her peacock, where they remain to this day. 
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84. Watchfulness indispensable.—An army in actual war 
always establishes its pickets, sends out.its scouts, and posts its senti- 
nels, that they may know the movements of the enemy, and be ready 
to meet him. The general who should omit these precautionary mea- 
sures would be dismissed in disgrace, or his army overwhelmed in defeat. 
The sentinel who should neglect his duty, or sleep at his post, would 
be punished with death. The Christian’s foe is relentless and numerous. 
The sentinel always keeps guard before the king’s palace. Much more 
should the guard be constant and vigilant that have care of the town of 
Mansoul. 


85. Watchfulness, its standard.—Set not thy watch by the 
town clock (the way of the world), but by the dial of Scripture, because 
that never faileth of going by the Sun of righteousness. Swinnock. 


86. Christian, the highest type of man.—The saint is greater 
than the sage, and discipleship to Jesus is the pinnacle of human 
dignity. Dr. F. Hamilton. 

87. Grace, indispensable to the Christian.—“It is easy,” 
said one of the Puritans, “to be a saint of the earth—a state saint, 
a designing saint, nay, a church saint; but to hold the beginning of 
our confidence steadfast unto the end, requires the omnipotence of 
grace, and the very unchangeableness of God.” Tweedie, 

88, Saint, a daily lesson. 

Thou wert a daily lesson 
Of courage, hope, and faith ; 
We wondered at thee living, 
We envy thee thy death. 
Thou wert so meek and reverent, 
So resolute of will, 
So bold to bear the uttermost, 
And yet so calm and still. Prof. G. Wilson. 


89. Self-confidence misleading.—It was an excellent saying of 
Austin, ‘(In te stas et non stas” (he that stands upon his own strength 
shall never stand), A creature is like a single drop; left to itself, it 
spends and wastes itself presently ; but if like a drop in the fountain 
and ocean of being, it hath abundance of security. Lrooks. 

go. Fears within.—The devil himself would be but a contemptible 
adversary were he not sure of a correspondent and a party that held 
intelligence with him in our own breasts. All the blowing of a fire put 


under a caldron could never make it boil over, were there not a fulness 
of water within it. | South, 
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gi. Self-confidence useless.—God sometimes gives me a taste 
of what He will do for me, and takes it away again, to let me see what 
I cannot do for myself. Adam. 


92. Faith in God triumphant.—Some one said to Copernicus, 
“If the world were constituted as you say, Venus would have phases 
like the moon; she has none however. What have you to say to that ?” 
Copernicus answered, “ I have no reply to give, but God will be so good 
as that an answer to this difficulty will be found.” In fact, God was so 
good, that Galileo invented the telescope, with which these phases of 
Venus were discovered ; but Copernicus was dead. 

God will be so good, that we shall see the prodigies of His power ; but 
we shall then be living an eternal life, and shall only wonder at one 
thing—our own former difficulties, when we could depend upon the 
great God of heaven for their solution. Madame de Gasparin. 


93. Temptations, how to be overcome.—We read in the 
account of the conquest of Mexico, that Cortes, apprehensive lest his 
followers should wish to go back, came to the resolution of destroying 
the ships which had brought him to Mexico. Accordingly, taking 
counsel with a few of his most attached followers, he caused them to be 
broken in pieces and sunk. When the Spaniards saw themselves shut 
up in a strange and populous country, with no means of retreat, the 
daring act had the effect of bracing his men to a pitch of resolution all 
but supernatural. Thus should those who wish to fortify themselves 
against the temptations to return to the world adopt such measures as 
will create difficulties in the way of their doing so. E. EF. Trench. 


94. Steadfastness of martyrs.—Cyprian, on his way to martyrdom, 
was told by the emperor that he would give him time to consider if he 
had not better cast a grain of incense into the fire in honour of the idol 
gods than die so ignominiously. Cyprian replied, ‘‘ There needs not 
deliberation in the case.” John Huss, at the stake, was offered a pardon 
if he would recant. “I am here, ready to suffer death.” Thomas 
Hawkes in like circumstances said, ‘‘ If I had a hundred bodies, I would 
suffer them all to be torn in pieces rather than recant.” 


g5. Temptation, safety in.—‘‘Can you climb ?” a captain asked 
of a sailor-boy before taking him out in his ship. The trial was soon 
after made, and the poor boy’s head began to grow dizzy as he mounted 
higher and higher on the rigging. “ Oh, I shall fall!” he cried, looking 
down upon the sea. “Look up, my boy!” shouted the captain; and 
so he did, and gained the masthead. Thus it is with us. When we 
look below and see the waves, we fear, or, like Peter, we begin to sink ; 
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but keep the eye fixed on Jesus—“look up ”—and the difficulty is 
overcome. 


96. World, a deadly snare.—As you love your souls, beware of 
the world; it has slain its thousands and tens of thousands. What 
ruined Lot’s wife? The world. What ruined Achan? The world. What 
ruined Judas? The world. What ruined Simon Magus? The world. 
What ruined Demas? The world. And “ What shall it profit a man, if 
he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” J. Mason. 


97. World, a delusion. 
The world with stones instead of bread 
Our hungry souls has often fed ; 
It promised health—in one short hour 
Perished the fair but fragile flower ; 
It promised riches—in a day 
They made them wings, and fled away ; 
It promised friends—all sought their own, 
And left my widowed heart alone. Anon. 


98. World, our temporary home.—A holy indifference to present 
things makes it easy to part with them, and death less fearful. | Chry- 
sostom, in a letter to Ciriacus, who was tenderly sensible of his banish- 
ment, wrote to him, “ You now begin to lament my banishment, but I 
have done so fora long time; for, since I knew that heaven was my 
country, I have esteemed the whole earth as a place of exile. Con- 
stantinople, from which I am expelled, is as distant from Paradise as the 
desert to which they send me.” Buck. 


99. World, its limited power.—Dust by its own nature can rise 
only so far above the road, and birds, which fly higher, never have it on 
their wings. So the heart that knows how to fly high enough escapes 
those little cares and vexations which brood upon the earth, but cannot 
rise above it into that purer air. Sunday Teachers’ Treasury. 


too. Worldly influence degrading.—Alexander, who is reported 
to have been an exceedingly swift runner, was once solicited to run in 
the Olympic games. He answered, ‘I will, if kings are mine antago- 
nists.” Give me such a saint who will pursue nothing on earth which 
may be unsuitable to this birth from heaven. Secker. 
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siodern Heroes of the sission Field. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN, 


d.€ 
ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D. INDIA, 1830—1864. 


SOME sixty years ago a bright imaginative boy was lying 
amongst the blaeberries upon the bank of a stream that flowed 
close by his father’s Highland cottage, as it nestled beneath the 
shadow of the Grampians. <A short time before this he had 
fallen into the burn, and had narrowly escaped from drowning. 
The incident had made a deep impression upon him, which 
was further deepened by the reading of Buchanan’s weird Gaelic 
poem, “ The Day of Judgment,” and Milton’s sublime epic of 
“ Paradise Lost,” both of which exercised a strange fascination 
over his young mind. And so it came to pass that as he lay 
beside the stream he fell asleep, and dreamed a dream, which, 
whether we regard it as a prevision of his fancy, or as an inti- 
mation of his future destiny, may well be deemed remarkable. 
He saw above him a glorious light, from which there issued by- 
and-by a golden chariot studded with gems, and drawn by 
horses of fire. It reached his side, and he heard a voice saying 
to him, “ Come up hither, I have work for thee to do.” In the 
effort to arise the young sleeper awoke ; but the remembrance 
of that dream never left him—-during a long life, and shortly 
before his death he repeated it to his grandson. 

That youth was Alexander Duff, who was destined to be, in 
more senses than one, the first missionary of the Established 
Church of Scotland, and to exercise an influence upon the future 
of India, more potent than that of any other man of his time, 
whether amongst the ranks of statesmen, warriors, or philan- 
thropists. His father’s spiritual lineage has been traced to the 
preaching of Simeon, whose solitary sermon in a Scotch village 
kindled new light in the heart of the pastor whose ministry 
Duff’s parents had long attended. The Highland farmer caught 
from his minister a portion of that blessed illumination, and 
endeayoured to communicate it to his children. 
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Young Duff's first introduction to missionary topics came to 
him through his father, who was wont to show his children 
pictures of Juggernaut and other heathen idols, accompanying 
them with explanations which were well calculated to awaken 
in the hearts of his young hearers compassion for the state of 
the heathen. These feelings were intensified when he passed 
from the Grammar School at Perth, of which he had become 
the dux, to the University of St. Andrews, with 420 in his 
pocket, which was all the patrimony that his worthy father could 
bestow upon his son. Here “ the eagle-eyed impulsive youth ” 
made his own way by winning scholarships and exhibitions, and 
had the good fortune to become at once the pupil and the friend 
of the illustrious Chalmers. That great man had just come to 
fill the chair of Moral Philosophy, and his teaching, example, 
and enthusiasm were like “life from the dead.” He stirred 
the dull stagnation of moderatism into which the Church of 
Scotland had settled down, and won a benignant and triumphant 
ascendancy over the students of the university. Duff was one 
of that noble band of young men who came under his magic 
influence ; and when the great Scotch orator delivered his 
famous prelections on missionary subjects in the Town Hall, 
he was amongst the first to yield himself to the overpowering 
spell. Here, too, he heard Marshman and Morrison recount 
the story of their missionary and linguistic labours, and thus 
he enlarged the compass of his information, and his admiration 
of the work. 

The missionary spirit had been awakened in Scotland: Inglis 
and Chalmers had infused new life into the then almost effete 
instrumentality called “ the Scottish Missionary Society.” India 
was chosen as the field of its operations, and the distinctive 
feature of this new aggression upon its heathenism consisted in 
the determination to call in the aid of European science and 
of English literature to dislodge the absurdities of the ancient 
superstitions, and to reach the leading classes of Hindustan, 
who, up to this time, had remained almost untouched and un- 
influenced by Christian truth. It was no part, however, of the 
system conceived by these gifted men that Christianity was to 
be divorced from science, but rather that the latter, in all its 
departments, should be permeated by the influence of the 
former. From them “ Duff imbibed his firm and noble belief. 
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in the inseparable unity of truth, and his immovable conviction 
that all true science pointed the way to revealed theology.” 

It was not, however, until he had been a third time pressed 
by his superiors to undertake an office, from which, on account 
of his high estimate of its dignity, and his unfeigned conscious- 
ness of personal unworthiness, he had shrunk again and again, 
that young Duff surrendered himself to the manifest guidings 
of Providence, and consented to go forth, in the strength of the 
Lord, to carry out the projects of his gifted teachers. All he 
asked was freedom from local control in India, and perfect 
liberty to use his own judgment as to the system of discipline 
and tuition to be employed in the seminary which he was 
commissioned to found. 

In October, 1829, the young missionary sailed for Hindustan, 
in the Lady Holland, with the passport of an “interloper” ; 
alas! so necessary in those days of intolerance. He had 
already won literary and scientific distinction, as well as theo- 
logical honours. To a robust frame, which had been inured 
to exercise and peril among his native mountains, he added 
that sturdy and yet cautious spirit which so generally dis- 
tinguishes his countrymen, and that genial affection and vigorous 
intellect which, in their combination, are at once so powerful 
and so attractive. Above all, he was gifted with fervent piety, 
and filled with the spirit of Divine love—his: best equipment 
for the glorious work which he had to perform. 

He was literally cast like a seaweed upon the shores of 
India. He had been already shipwrecked at “the Cape,” where 
he had lost his valuable library. The only thing saved from 
the wreck was a Bible and Psalter, which had been given 
him as a parting gift at his ordination, and in the preservation 
of these the devoted missionary read an intimation that hence- 
forth the Book of Books must be his supreme and absorbing 
study. “They are gone,” said he, speaking of his eight hundred 
volumes, “and blessed be God, I can say ‘gone’ without a 
murmur. So perish all earthly things: the treasure that is 
laid up in heaven alone is unassailable.” He was often heard 
to say that this event exercised a most important influence on 
the whole of his subsequent career. Scarcely had the Mozra, 
in which he left the Cape, entered the Hoogly, than the south- 
west monsoon struck her in its fury, and drove her as a shattered 
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wreck upon the shore. The missionary and his wife were barely 
rescued from the rolling billows, and they spent their first night 
in India within the shelter of a heathen temple. Even this 
was a favourable introduction. “Surely,” exclaimed the natives, 
“this man is a favourite of the gods!” 

Though kindly welcomed by such men as Corrie, and Browne, 
and Adam, he found that the whole missionary body in Cal- 
cutta, with the one solitary exception of the aged Carey, were 
decidedly hostile to his plans. And we can scarcely wonder 
at it, for in many cases the natives who had hitherto come into 
contact with English science and literature had turned it to 
bad account. Tom Paine and his “Age of Reason” had become 
the favourite author of those who had learned English. In 
the Hindu College, where western science had been for some 
time taught, but taught apart from religion, several young 
Brahmins had indeed renounced their superstition, but were 
lapsing into utter infidelity. The missionaries saw the dangers 
which were likely to accrue; but they did not see, like Duff, 
that those dangers must be met and conquered, nor did they 
perceive, like him, that new forces were at hand which would 
facilitate the task. It was in the face of the highest authorities, 
in the face of government enactments and of learned disserta- 
tions, and despite the practices of Christian philanthropists, that 
Duff-resolved, after the maturest consideration, to repudiate 
Sanskrit, Persian, and other Oriental tongues, and openly and 
fearlessly to proclaim English as the most effective medium of 
Indian illumination, to make it in fact what Greek and Latin 
had been to the Renaissance and at the Reformation, and to 
employ christianized science as the means of influencing those 
who, by their attainments and occupations, were destined to 
direct the national heart and intellect of Hindustan. 

In one thing only did the bold young missionary disregard 
home orders; and in this act of disobedience he exhibited 
something of the same genius which was displayed by Nelson 
when he placed the telescope to his sightless eye and refused 
to see the signal which would have robbed his fleet and his 
country of a glorious victory. The authorities in Scotland, fol- 
lowing in the track of Bishop Middleton and the Baptists, had 
laid down that the new seminary should not be established in 
Calcutta. Duff saw that its location there was absolutely 
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necessary to its success; he planted his college in the Great 
Chitpore Road, the very centre of native life, and the issue 
proved that he was right. 

It was opened on the 12th July, 1830. A remarkable man 
was present. This was none other than Rammohun Roy, the 
Indian Reformer, who was now approaching the close of his 
memorable career. At the early age of sixteen he had been 
led, through the study of Sanskrit and Arabic, to renounce 
heathenism. Having entered the service of the British Govern- 
ment, he had conducted himself with conspicuous integrity ; 
but at the age of fifty he resigned his office, and entered upon 
a course of philosophic inquiry, which led eventually to his 
institution of “the Brahmo Somaj,” the main principle of which 
was to practise and to proclaim the worship of the one supreme 
and eternal God. This man, though he never recognized the 
divinity or atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ, had conceived 
the deepest reverence for His teaching, and the young mis- 
sionary, with quick discernment, saw how the Deistic Reformer 
could be rendered helpful to his own Christian plans. He 
therefore entered into communication with him, explained the 
objects he had in view, won his co-operation, and through his 
influence secured a number of pupils for his seminary. 

Duffs biographer has given us a graphic account of the 
opening day. The missionary slowly repeated the Lord’s 
prayer in Bengali. Rammohun Roy stood up to show his reve- 
rence, and the pupils followed his example. “Then came. the 
more critical act. Himself putting a copy of the Gospels into 
their hands, the missionary requested some of the older pupils 
to read. There was a murmuring amongst the Brahmins who 
were among them, and this found voice in the protest of a leader: 
‘This is the Christian Shaster; we are not Christians; how 
then can we read it? It may make us Christians, and our 
friends will drive us out of caste!’ Now was the time for 
Rammohun Roy, who explained to his young countrymen that 
they were mistaken. ‘Christians, said he, ‘like Dr. Wilson, 
have studied the Hindu Shasters, and you know that he has 
not become a Hindu. I myself have read all the Koran again 
and again, and has that made me a Mussulman? Nay,I have 
studied the whole Bible, and you know I am not a Christian, 
Read and judge for yourselves, Not compulsion, but enlight- 
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ened persuasion, which you may resist if you choose, constitutes 
you yourselves judges of the contents of the book.’ Most of 
the remonstrants seemed satisfied.” 

The first and chief difficulty having been thus surmounted, 
Duff threw himself with all his native enthusiasm into his work, 
training his own assistants, and taking his full share in the 
drudgery of the most elementary teaching. The institution 
grew in popularity; the applications for admission were so 
numerous, that selections had to be made. From a school it 
soon developed into a college, attended by natives of every 
caste, from the Brahmin downwards, and of every age from eight 
to one-and-twenty. At the end of twelve months a public 
examination was held under the presidency of Archdeacon 
Corrie. Lord William Bentinck and Sir Charles Trevelyan 
were amongst the audience and expressed their surprise at 
the knowledge of English grammar and idiom exhibited by 
the boys, and still more at the ease and accuracy with which 
they read the Holy Scripture, and answered questions not 
merely on its history, but also upon its doctrines and morals. 
The Governor-General afterwards, in his farewell address, de- 
scribed it as “a model missionary effort which even in its early 
years had produced unparalleled results.” Visitors from distant 
provinces came to the assembly’s celebrated academy, caught 
the spirit of its plan, and returning to their own districts formed 
there the nucleus of similar institutions, 

All this was not achieved without a prolonged conflict between 
the Anglicans and the Orientalists; there were giants on 
both sides ; but eventually the former triumphed. Macauley, 
Trevelyan, Bird, and Colvin took the same side as Duff; and 
when at length Lord William Bentinck, one of the greatest of 
our Indian proconsuls, issued the famous decree of the 7th of 
March, 1835, which ordained that the Government should for 
the future promote to the utmost European literature and 
science, the whole weight of English rule was thrown into a 
movement which must inevitably lead to the disintegration of 
Hinduism. The simple facts of geography, and the true theory 
of solar and lunar eclipses, as taught in the school, were enough 
in themselves to strike a fatal blow at Hindu theology; and 
when the first Brahmin consented to dissect a human body in 
the medical college (and this was a fruit of the education 
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received in Dr, Duff’s seminary), it was felt that the system of 
caste had received a deadly wound. 

But Duff, wiser than the British Government, kept up an 
intimate link between secular and religious instruction. Lec- 
tures on natural and revealed religion were publiclysdelivered 
by the young missionary, and these led to such earnest and 
animated debates that the Governor-General had to satisfy 
himself that no political danger was to be apprehended from 
them. The “ Hindu college” sent its ablest representatives to 
uphold the tottering fabric of their faith, but the controversy 
ended in some of the most prominent of them becoming Chris- 
tians. One of these, Krishnu Mohun Banerjea, a distinguished 
Koolin Brahmin, became one of the most leading clergymen 
in Calcutta; and another, Gopeenath Nundy, laid down his 
life as a martyr for Christ at Allahabad, during the Indian 
mutiny. To aid his new children in the faith, the devoted 
missionary opened week-day and Sunday classes for the study 
of the Scriptures and for prayer. He erected a wicker-work 
chapel for preaching in the vernacular, and held an English 
service every Lord’s Day evening. For inquirers he conducted 
courses of lectures on the Bible and philosophy; and when 
his opponents, foiled in this arena, betook themselves to 
writing in the Bengali newspapers, the undaunted advocate for 
Christian truth followed them, and made each fresh assault the 
occasion of a new and blessed victory. 

To tell of the labours of Duff on behalf of natives, Eurasians, 
and Europeans, during his first four eventful years in India, 
would be to write a volume, and not to sketch an outline. He 
soon converted the solitude of his own kirk into a goodly con- 
gregation, while his influence and enthusiasm infused such new 
life amongst churchmen, that the British chaplain found the 
attendance at his service steadily increasing. Sunday observ- 
ance was at its lowest ebb when Duff came to the rescue and 
restored some degree of sacredness to the day of rest. His 
influence was felt everywhere as that of a master-mind, as well 
as that of a devoted Christian. 

But exhaustion was induced by all this incessant toil, and 
he had to return to England in 1834. What a trial to him 
this enforced absence proved itself we may judge from his own 
language when describing the spirit in which he consecrated 
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himself to the work: “ Having set my hand to the plough, my 
resolution was peremptorily taken, the Lord helping me, never 
to look back any more, and never to make a half-hearted work 
of it. Having chosen missionary labour in India, I gave myself 
up. wholly to it in the destination of my own mind. I united 
or wedded myself to it ina covenant, the bonds of which should 
be severed only by death.” And so when the great missionary 
left the scene of his labours, it was only to stir up the spirit of 
his fellow-Christians at home by such appeals as they had 
seldom heard before, and to give the Church at large such 
views of duty and of responsibility in respect to the heathen 
world as it had never realized. It is not too much to say 
that he served the cause of missions quite as much during 
his five years’ residence in Great Britain, as he had already done 
by his four years of incessant labour in India. He developed, 
during this period, a wondrous power of natural oratory ; and 
those who listened to his sublime and stirring appeals came 
away, not like the auditors of Cicero, saying, “What a mighty 
orator!” but like those of Demosthenes, when they exclaimed, 
“Let us go and fight the enemy!” One result of these vigorous 
and impassioned addresses was that Scottish Christians took 
up the missionary work with a generous enthusiasm, and they 
stand distinguished to this day, above other communities, by 
sending out their best and ablest men to the missionary field. 
His health was restored, and in 1839 he turned his face 
once more to the land of his adoption. But before he left he 
bequeathed to his countrymen a volume, under the title of 
“India and Indian Missions,” which served to keep alive the 
deep impression which his utterances had made, and gave a 
full and graphic exposition of the superstitions and philosophies 
of the East. Visiting Egypt and Sinai on his way, and bring- 
ing the ardour of a boy and the endurance of a man to back 
the culture of a genial student, he wrote home charming and 
instructive letters concerning the desert and the mysterious land, 
There are few things in the language more touching or more sub- 
lime than the account which he wrote from the “Top of Mount 
Sinai,” of the impressions made on his mind by the solemn 
scene, while he recited on its hoary summit, upon a Sabbath 
day, the Ten Commandments of the eternal God. Having 
visited successively the missions at Bombay and Madras, and 
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strengthened the hands of his brethren in their work, he found 

himself once more in Calcutta. The first object which caught 
his eye was in itself a token of progress; it was a sign-board, 
on which were marked in large characters the words “Ram 
Lochun Sen and Co., Surgeons and Druggists.” “Not six 
years had passed,” observes his biographer, “since the pseudo- 
orientalists had declared that no Hindu would be found to 
study even the rudiments of the healing art through anatomy.” 
After passing the medical college, the next strange and grati- 
fying object that met his eye was a handsome church, with 
gothic tower and buttresses, and close beside it a commodious 
parsonage. And who was the pastor? One of his own pupils, 
formerly a Brahmin of the highest caste, next an educated 
infidel, then a humble student of the Word of Life, and 
now a clergyman of the Church of England, duly ordained by 
the Bishop of Calcutta. The large-hearted and catholic spirit 
of Duff rejoiced in this, no less than it did in the wonderful 
progress of his own institution in Cornwallis Square ; and what 
a change did he behold as he visited his once lowly school, and 
thought of its condition ten years before. 

“Then,” he writes, “the precise line of operations to be 
adopted was not only unknown, but seemed for a while incapa- 
ble of being discovered, as it stretched away amid the thick- 
ening conflict of contending difficulties; now there stood 
before me a visible pledge and token that one grand line of 
operation had been ascertained, and cleared of innumerable 
obstacles, and persevered in with a steadfastness of march which 
looked most promisingly towards the destined goal. Then I 
had no commission but either to hire a room for educational 
purposes at a low rent, or to erect a bungalow at a cost not 
exceeding 430 or 440; now there stood before me a plain 
and substantial, yet elegant. structure, which cost between 
45,000 and £6,000. Then it was a matter of painful and 
delicate uncertainty whether any respectable native would 
attend for the sake of being initiated into a compound course 
of literary, scientific, and Christian instruction; now six hundred 
or seven hundred pursuing such a course were ready to hail me 
with welcome congratulation, Then the most advanced pupils 
could only manage to spell English words of two syllables 
without comprehending their meaning; now the surviving 
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remnant of that class were prepared to stand an examination 
in English literature, science, and Christian theology, which 
might reflect credit on many who have studied seven or eight 
years at one of our Scottish colleges. Then the whole scheme 
was not merely ridiculed as chimerical by the worldly-minded, 
but as unmissionary, if not unchristian in its principles and 
tendencies, by the pious conductors of other evangelizing 
measures; now the missionaries of all denominations resident 
in Calcutta not only approve of the scope, design, and texture 
of the scheme, but have for several years been strenuously, and 
not unsuccessfully, attempting to imitate it to the utmost extent 
of the means at their disposal.” 

Dr. Duff might have spent the rest of his career in tending 
and expanding the institution which he had founded, but the 
“ Disruption” of 1843 brought with it new duties, and almost 
a recommencement of his labours. He had held himself apart, 
both at home and in India, from the controversy which preceded 
this cataclysm ; but when the announcement reached him that 

-the “Free Church” of Scotland had sprung into life, he took 
his side without a moment’s hesitation, and, along with his col- 
leagues, conscientiously proclaimed himself a missionary of that 
body. This led, of course, to the surrender of the premises, and 
the entire reconstruction of his work. But the energy of Duff 
was equal to the emergency, and the effect of the disruption 
was to double the efficiency of the mission. A new church 
was immediately built at a cost of £5,000. It fell the very 
night before it was to have been opened for Divine service, 
Undismayed, the congregation, under the guidance of their 
pastor, erected another at a cost of 412,000, and Bishop 
Cotton pronounced it the prettiest church in Calcutta. Suitable 
and extensive buildings for educational work soon sprang into 
existence, and Duff’s second college is now well known in the 
city as the “ Free Church Missionary Institution.” 

Conversions and baptisms continued, and, as a consequence, 
hostilities began. Duff’s house was besieged ; he was cited into 
the courts to try and compel him to the surrender of one of his 
Christian pupils, The cry of “ Hinduism in danger” was raised, 
and this not only, as at an earlier stage, by aristocratic 
Brahmins, but by Mulliks and Seels, who had risen from poverty 
to wealth, and who now called in the Jesuits to found a rival 
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college where English would be taught on purely secular lines ! 
Duff's life was threatened ; and then he addressed a fearless 
letter to the Baboos of Calcutta, in which he not only pleaded 
for toleration and liberty, but pointed out that persecution 
would only serve the cause which they hoped to destroy. The 
closing sentences of that appeal are worth recording :— 

“In the early ages of relentless persecution by the emissaries 
of pagan Rome, it passed into a proverb, that ‘ the blood of the 
martyrs became the seed of the Church. Let the Calcutta 
Baboos rest assured that the vital principle involved in this 
proverb has lost nothing of its intrinsic efficacy or subduing 
power. The first drop of missionary blood that is violently 
shed in the peaceful cause of Indian evangelization will prove 
a prolific seed in the outspreading garden of the Indo-Christian 
Church. And the first actual missionary martyrdom that shall 
be encountered in this heavenly cause may do more, under the 
over-ruling providence of God, to precipitate the inevitable 
doom of Hinduism, and speed on the chariot of Gospel triumph, 
than would the establishment of a thousand additional Christian 
schools, or the delivery of ten thousand additional Christian 
addresses, throughout the towns of this mighty empire.” 

Duff lived down the opposition, and not only continued his 
great work of Christianized Education, but threw himself into 
various efforts for the public good. Now he is editor of the 
Calcutta Review, and through its pages is spreading light 
throughout the land; now he is establishing the first hospital 
in Calcutta, an effort which has since expanded into ten kindred 
institutions ; now he is aiding the Eurasians, and consolidating 
the Doveton Colleges of Calcutta and Madras; now he is 
ringing a trumpet-blast that brings relief to the famine-stricken 
Highlanders of his own beloved Scotland. 

In 1849 there was a strong desire expressed at home that 
he should be invited to occupy the chair of Divinity, which had 
been vacated by the death of Chalmers. The bare idea of 
losing him created an intense sensation in Calcutta. Addresses 
poured in upon him, not only from European and native Chris- 
tians, but from Brahmins and Pundits, entreating him not to 
leave them. He bowed to their request, and resolved to con- 
tinue in India; but his shattered health obliged him, in 1850, 
to revisit his native land, and thus for three years more he 
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became the organizer and financier of missionary work at home 
—stirring up the general assembly of the Free Church (of 
which he had been elected Moderator) by a series of addresses 
‘which compare with the highest achievements of Christian 
oratory; visiting England, to create amongst all classes a 
true appreciation of the great interests which were involved in 
the approaching renewal of the East India Company’s Charter; 
appealing to the young men of London from the platform of 
Exeter Hall to come “to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty;” and sending out new missionaries to extend and 
consolidate the work which he had begun in India. 

It was during this period that he appeared before the com- 
mittees of the Houses of Parliament, often encountering the 
keen opposition of hostile questioners, but giving such irre- 
fragable evidence as mainly led to the famous Educational 
Despatch of 1854; indeed, his “handiwork can be traced, not 
only in the definite orders there conveyed, but in the very style 
of what has ever since been pronounced the great educational 
charter of the people of India.” Well had it been for Hindustan 
if the principles of that despatch had been fully and faithfully 
carried out. Duff, when he returned to India, endeavoured to 
secure fair play for it, and so long as his strong hand was at 
the helm he was successful ; but in his dying hours what grieved 
him most was the departure of local governments from its liberal 
and self-developing arrangements, and the growing inclination 
of “the powers that be” to give a high English education 
without religion, a policy which, to use his own expressive 
language before the Lords, was at once “blind and suicidal,” 
and the sad results of which we are already reaping in the 
growing atheism of young Bengal. 

Before returning to India for the third and last time he 
visited America, and received a perfect ovation wherever he 
appeared. It is said that when he delivered one of his mar- 
vellous orations in New York, the vast audience was melted 
into tears by his pathos, and afterwards sprang to their feet in 
the wildness of their excitement. The reporters laid down 
their pens ; they might as well have endeavoured to report a 
thunderstorm ; and when the crowds waved their last farewells 
to him upon the wharf, they cried aloud, “No such man has 
visited us since the days of Whitfield,” 
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He reached India just in time to encounter the mutiny of 
1857, and was a tower of strength to the Christian Church in 
that fearful crisis. His letters written on the spot, and all aglow 
with the thrilling emotions of the period, are a marvel of powerful 
description, calm statesmanship, and Christian heroism. The 
Church‘in India was indeed baptized with blood, but that fiery 
trial proved how deep and sincere were the convictions of the 
native Christians; and Duff, while he mourned over martyr- 
pupils, could thank God for their faithfulness even unto death. 

When the University of Calcutta was founded in 1863, the 
vice-chancellorship was refused by Sir Charles Trevelyan, in 
order that he might recommend Duff to the important post, to 
which his learning and his labours on behalf of education so 
eminently entitled him ; but just then his old enemy, dysentery, 
laid him low, and a voice from home announced that Dr. 
Tweedie, the convener of missions, was dead, and that Duff 
was wanted at home “to save the missions.’ It was with a 
sad heart the missionary took his last farewell. There is some- 
thing deeply pathetic in his parting address to the Bethune 
Society, representing as it did all the educated non-Christians 
of Bengal: “ Wherever I wander, wherever I roam ; wherever 
I labour, wherever I rest, my heart will be still in India. So 
long as I am in this tabernacle of clay I shall never cease, if 
permitted by a gracious Providence, to labour for the good of 
India ; my latest breath will be spent in imploring blessings on 
India and its people. And when at last this frail mortal body 
is consigned to the silent tomb, while I myself think that the 
only befitting epitaph for my tombstone would be, ‘ Here lies 
Alexander Duff, by nature and practice a sinful guilty creature, 
but saved by grace, through faith in the blood and righteous- 
ness of his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;’ were it by others 
thought desirable that any addition should be made to this 
sentence, I would reckon it my highest earthly honour, should 
I be deemed worthy of appropriating the grandly generous 
words, already suggested by the exuberant kindness of one of 
my oldest native friends, in some such form as follows: ‘ By 
profession, a missionary; by his life and labours, the true 
and constant friend of India” Pardon my weakness; nature 
is overcome; the gush of feeling is beyond control; amid 
tears of sadness I must now bid you all a solemn farewell.” 
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He was spared, like Hezekiah, for another fifteen years, and 
they were not idle ones. He filled the chair of Divinity in the 
New College of Edinburgh ; he was chosen to the unique honour 
of being a second time Moderator of the General Assembly ; 
he inaugurated new missions in India, Africa, and the East ; he 
was the peace-maker wherever his voice could be heard; and 
at the patriarchal age of seventy-two, having “served his own 
generation according to the will of God, he fell on sleep” (12 
February, 1878), full of days and full of honour. 

A missionary, and much more than a missionary, Duff was 
a greater power in India than any of its statesmen. Their rule 
and influence was generally limited to some five or six years, 
and new men succeeded them, very often with different views 
of policy, and consequently with intermittent power; but from 
the time he landed at Calcutta in 1830, until he finally left it 
in 1864, he was an enduring and continually operating force. 

“It was the special glory of Alexander Duff,” says Bishop 
Cotton, than whom no man better knew or could more fully 
appreciate his labours, “that arriving here in the midst of a 
great intellectual movement of a completely atheistic character, 
he at once resolved to make that character Christian. When 
the new generation of Bengalees, and too many, alas! of their 
European friends and teachers were talking of Christianity as 
an obsolete superstition, soon to be burnt up in the pyre on 
_ which the creeds of the Brahmin, the Buddhist, and the 
Mohammedan were already perishing, Alexander Duff suddenly 
burst upon the scene, with his unhesitating faith, his indo- 
mitable energy, his varied erudition, and his never-failing stream 
of fervid eloquence, to teach them that the Gospel was not 
dead or sleeping, not the ally of ignorance and error, not 
ashamed or unable to vindicate its claim to universal reverence; 
but that then, as always, the Gospel of Christ was marching 
forward in the van of civilization, and that the Church of Christ 
was still “the light of the world.” The effect of his fearless 
stand against the arrogance of infidelity has lasted to this day ; 
and whether the number he has baptized be small or great 
(some there are among them whom we all know.and honour), 
it is quite certain that the work which he did in India can 
never be undone, unless we, whom he leaves behind, are faith- 
less to his example,” 
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Heciures on Church susie, 


Delivered in the Chapter House, Worcester, 


BY THE REV. EDWARD V. HALL, M.A., 
Precentor of Worcester Cathedral, late Vicar of St. Mary’s, Spring Grove, Middlesex. 


III. Hymns, ANTHEMS, ETC. 


OUR subject for this remaining lecture is threefold : we have to 
consider hymns, anthems, and the music which is suitable to the 
office for Holy Communion. 

First, hymns, The first thing that strikes one as to this por- 
tion of the service of the Church is the marvellous improvement 
in the music of our hymns which has taken place during the last 
twenty years. For this we have to thank the growing musical 
taste of the nation at large ; and secondly, the enterprise dis- 
played in the publication, twenty years ago, of hymn-books with 
tunes, among which stands out prominently a collection known 
as “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” The ¢umes in this book 
are, for the most part, admirable; and the publication of the 
music, for the use of congregations, has done much to improve 
the congregational character of our hymn-singing, and has also 
given a considerable impetus to the practice of hymn-singing in 
family circles, both at family prayers and at other times. Other 
hhymn-books there are which are more or less in use in our 
churches. “Church Hymns” is published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. It contains, in my opinion, 
a very good collection of hymns; but the tunes do not ap- 
pear to me to be equal, in merit or attractiveness, to those in 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern.” Some of them seem to me to 
be dull and pointless, and such as would be likely to prevent a 
congregation from singing, instead of helping them to take part. 
Mr. Bickersteth’s hymn-book, called the “Hymnal Companion 
to the Book of Common Prayer,” has been, I believe, very highly 
spoken of as a collection of hymns. The musical editor is Mr. 
J. T. Coopggan able and competent musician. 

The best of all hymn-books, speaking from a musician’s point 
of view, is undoubtedly “The Hymnary,” but unfortunately 
the music is a great deal too good. It contains many exquisite 
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hymn tunes by some of the most famous composers of the day, 
such as Charles Gounod, Ferdinand Hiller, Dr. Wesley, Sir Julius 
Benedict, George Macfarren, Arthur Sullivan, John Stainer, and 
others; but the music of many of these compositions requires a 
highly trained choir to do them justice, and is utterly above and 
beyond the powers of nine-tenths of ordinary church choirs. 

Leaving the question of collections of hymns, we turn to 
hymns themselves. The first point I would touch upon ‘is the 
time at which hymns should be sung. It is an utter mistake to 
take all hymns, no matter what their character may be, at the 
same uniform pace. Each hymn has its own peculiar character, 
and the time at which it is sung should depend upon that 
character. In some churches we hear all kinds of hymns sung 
at a galloping pace ; in other churches they are sadly drawled. 

On this subject I cannot forbear quoting the excellent remarks 
of Mr. Joseph Barnby, from his preface to the Hymnary :— 

“ Precisely,” he says, “as the Church authorities divided and 
went to extremes upon the choice of music for the Church, so 
they divided upon the manner of its performance. Whilst the 
one party raced, the opposite faction drawled. It is difficult to 
avoid sympathising with the latter, rather than with the former, 
on this subject. Nothing could well be imagined more inde- 
corous than the pace at which hymn music is taken in very 
many churches. Not alone may it be said that the music is 
utterly ruined by it, that the sanctuary is profaned, that the 
sacred words to which these strains are sung degenerate into a 
mockery ; these evils are as nothing compared with the fact 
that those hurried strains are supposed to represent a sacrifice 
of praise, humbly offered at the foot of the throne of grace. It 
would be a mitigating circumstance if this high rate of speed 
were confined to hymn tunes of a jubilant character ; but even 
this is not the case. Tunes of a dignified as well as those of a 
penitential cast suffer the same treatment. To the defenders 
of such things the metronome marks placed at the commence- 
ment of each tune in this book (the Hymnary) would seem to 
indicate a tempo suggestive of sleep. But let these marks be 
tested by the pace usually adopted in the chorales.in the ora- 
torios of Bach, Handel, and Mendelssohn, and it will at once be 
proved what is the appropriate speed at which a hymn tune 
should be taken.” 


* 
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Here, then, an experienced Church musician pleads for mode- 
vation in the speed at which hymns are sung. Very few hymns 
will bear rapid singing ; many hymns are utterly ruined by 
such treatment. I join Mr. Barnby, then, in pleading for 
moderation in the time of hymns, and I would venture to offer 
this as the first of a series of suggestions. 

I. Take care that the hymns be not taken too fast. 

2. Take care that the time of the hymns varies according 
to the character of the words. Let such hymns as “ When our 
heads are bowed with woe,” “ Rock of ages,” “Oh, come and 
mourn with me awhile,” and so on; let them be sung with 
careful deliberation, while more joyous hymns, such as “ When 
morning gilds the skies,” “Light’s abode, celestial Salem,” “Jeru- 
salem the golden,” and hymns of that class, may be taken at 
considerably faster pace. 

3. It is very important that marks of expression be fre- 
quently used and carefully attended to. In the new edition of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, and also in the Hymnary, these 
marks are introduced ; but a judicious choir-master or pre- 
centor will hardly rest satisfied with these, which are not quite 
numerous enough, to my thinking, and will carefully and judi- 
ciously cause others to be added. As in chanting the Psalms, 
so in singing hymns, careful attention to these marks of ex- 
pression will add greatly to the interest which the choir take 
in the service, and will help greatly the devotion of the con- 
gregation. 

4. A fourth suggestion I would make is that every hymn 
should have its own tune, so that a few notes of a well-known 
tune should at once suggest to the hearer the well-known 
words. The old custom has been to have one favourite hymn 
tune, such as “ Rockingham” or “ Melcombe,” sung to six or 
eight favourite hymns. It is far better that, in almost every 
case, each tune should have its own appropriate hymn. 

5. A fifth suggestion is this: a good effect is produced if 
occasionally a verse or two of a hymn, or a portion of a verse, 
is sung in unison. I have heard the Easter hymn sung in this 
way, the first half of each line in unison, and the “ Alleluia,” or 
the second half of the line, in harmony ; so in that fine Ascen- 
sion Day hymn, “Crown Him with many crowns,” a good 
effect may be produced by singing the first half of each verse 
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in harmony, and the second half in unison, beginning with the 
words, “ Awake, my soul, and sing of Him who died for thee.” 
So again, one or more verses of such hymns as the “ Old Hun- 
dredth,” “O worship the King,’ “The Church’s one founda- 
tion,” may very fitly be sung by the voices in unison; and a 
skilful organist will be only too glad to seize the opportunity 
of adding elaborate harmonies. 

6. Another suggestion is this: that occasionally certain 
verses of hymns be sung without organ accompaniment ; 
indeed, whole hymns, especially if they be of a penitential 
character, may be sung in this fashion ; but, at any rate, if a 
verse now and then of a plaintive or solemn character be sung 
by the voices only, the effect will probably be found very good. 
I would only say that great care must be taken that these 
unaccompanied verses be sung with as much delicacy and 
refinement as the choir is capable of producing. An unaccom- 
panied verse should be sung quietly and tenderly, not shouted 
loudly and coarsely. 

7. In the case of rather long hymns, it might be found 
desirable to let the men and boys sing alternate verses, the 
first and last being sung by both together. This will relieve 
the monotory of a long hymn; and will help to save both 
boys and men from fatigue. 

I once heard the plan tried of giving in every hymn one 
verse, I think the last but one, to the congregation to sing 
alone. In this one verse the choir were entirely silent, and 
left the congregation to its own unaided efforts. I should 
fancy that in large town congregations, where would be found a 
powerful organ and a number of musical people among the con- 
gregation, this plan might be often and successfully adopted. 
It gives the choir a rest, and it teaches the congregation to 
be self-reliant. 

8. My eighth and last suggestion is this: if it is found 
that the congregation does not join in the hymns as heartily 
and as vigorously as might be wished, it might be desirable to 
try to hold, once a month, a congregational practice ; that is, 
to invite the congregation, as a body, to rehearse the hymns 
and chants, either requesting them to stay for half an hour after 
the Sunday evening service, or fixing some weekday evening, 
when the musical portion of the congregation could meet the 
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organist and choir. This plan I adopted some years ago, when 
I was incumbent of a church in Brighton. It answered admi- 
rably. We gathered from eighty to one hundred and fifty 
of the congregation together; we began the rehearsal with a 
collect, and went through the hymns and chants for the next 
few Sundays. These meetings taught the congregation to 
take an interest in the services, and they were found very 
useful, especially when new tunes or new chants were introduced, 
as in this way a large body of the congregation was able, 
more or less, to learn the tune or chant before it was introduced 
into the service. 

In concluding this part of my subject, I would just observe 
that every effort ought to be used to make the hymn-singing 
in our churches bright and hearty. It is well to choose hymns 
which the people love, and to pass over those which are dull 
and uninviting (and there are a few such hymns even in the 
best hymnaries.) It is well, again, to repeat a new hymn over 
and over again until the people thoroughly know it. It has 
been found useful and edifying to use one special hymn as the 
concluding hymn after the evening sermon during the whole of 
the special season. Thus to sing the Advent hymn as the 
closing hymn on each Sunday evening in Advent, and so again 
to use one special Lenten hymn on each Sunday evening in 
Lent, so again to use an Easter hymn on each Sunday evening 
on the Sundays between Easter Day and Ascension Day. The 
seasons are thus distinctly marked; and it will be found, I 
think, that the congregation, instead of being tired of the same 
hymn, come to expect it, and sing it more and more heartily 
as the weeks go on. 

II. Leaving the subject of hymns, I would now speak briefly 
about anthems. 

Anthems hold a totally different position to hymns, Hymns 
are congregational acts of worship; they are united acts of 
adoration, of praise, and prayer. But an anthem is a sfeczal 
act of praise, a sacrifice of thanksgiving offered to God by a 
few trained voices, while the congregation stand and mentally 
join in the adoration, or at least silently acquiesce in and 
endorse the praise. It is, I think, allowable, if not desirable, 
that anthems should be introduced from time to time even in 
the humblest country churches, An Easter anthem, a harvest 
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thanksgiving anthem, a Christmas anthem, helps to mark the 
season, and often, if only well sung, gives brightness to the 
service. It is also found that the preparation of an anthem, 
which sometimes lasts over a couple of months, keeps up the 
interest of the choir, induces more regular attendance at practice, 
and helps to improve the general style of singing. 

Two suggestions I would venture to offer as to anthems 
in ordinary parish churches, They are often too difficult, too 
elaborate, and are sometimes chosen simply to feed the vanity 
of some conceited choir-man, who is proud of his voice, and 
who longs to sing solos in church, and thus to make a sensation. 
As a rule, I think, solo anthems should be avoided. What are 
called “full anthems,” that is, anthems with no passages for solo 
voices, are far better. And the second suggestion I would 
make is this: that more care be taken as to the words of the 
anthems which are selected. 

If the congregation is to take a silent part in the anthem, it 
is most important that the words be such as they can properly 
appropriate to themselves, or to which they can attach definite 
meaning. Mere descriptive anthems, anthems with highly 
figurative and parabolical words, are, I think, somewhat out of 
place in a country or even a town church. Some years agoa 
very favourite anthem with church choirs was, “In Jewry is 
God known,” which contains the words, repeated over and over 
again, “There brake He the arrows of the bow, the shield, the 
sword, and the battle.” Imagine, if you can, what ideas these 
words would convey to the mind of a country peasant, or even 
of a town artisan! Again, anthems like “The heavens are 
telling,” in which the following words occur, must be quite 
above the comprehension of many in our congregations:— 

“The heavens are telling the glory of God, 
The wonder of His works displays the firmament. 
To-day that is coming speaks it the day ; 
The night that is gone, to following night.” 

A little care is surely necessary, lest the words of anthems 
make the praise that is thus offered to the Almighty a sad and 
grievous unreality. 

The great point to be aimed at is to make the anthem an 
act of real devotion, a vehicle for real praise or real prayer, 
not an exhibition of elaborate musical skill. The simpler the 
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anthems are, the better. There are many simple anthems like 
Farrant’s most beautiful composition, “ Lord, for Thy tender 
mercies’ sake ;” Dr. Rogers’ anthem, “Teach me, O Lord, the 
way of Thy statutes ;” Richardson’s “ O how amiable ;” Weldon’s 
“O praise God in His holiness” (all published by Novello). 
These, amongst old writers, are beautifully simple, and within 
reach of almost any choir. 

Turning to more modern compositions, there are short pieces 
in Mendelssohn’s great works, which are easy and effective, 
such as “Cast thy burden,” from “Elijah;” “He that shall 
endure,” from the same oratorio; “ Sleepers, wake,” and other 
chorales from “St. Paul.” Then again, many of the anthems by 
Sir John Goss are simply exquisite, such as “O taste and see,” 
and “O Saviour of the world.” Sir F. Ouseley and Dr. Stainer 
have also written anthems, which are simple and easy, yet good 
and effective. In the performance of anthems, great care should 
be taken that they are sung with delicacy and refinement, and 
above all, that they are sung devotionally and reverently. 

III. I have lastly to say a very few words. about music that 
is appropriate to the communion service. 

1. The responses to the commandments are too often sung 
to music of a light and trivial character, music which is utterly 
unfitted to the character of the words. These responses are 
solemn prayers to God; prayers for pardon for the past, and 
help for the future. Great care should be taken that the music 
to which these words are wedded be of a solemn and even 
penitential character. Let the music of these supplications be 
quiet, sober, and dignified, not noisy, flippant, or secular. 

2. It has often struck me, as a musician, how cold our com- 
munion service sometimes is when performed without a note 
of music. Our Lord and His Apostles “sang a hymn,” we are 
told, after the paschal supper, and we have in our beloved 
Prayer Book two hymns in this service, hymns which unfor- 
tunately are usually read, instead of being sung; viz. the 
“ Sanctus” and the “Gloria in Excelsis.” If only we could set 
these hymns of praise to the simplest possible music—for 
instance, to some well-known chant in which every one could 
join—how delightful it would be to rescue this great service 
“of praise and thanksgiving” from its present unmusical per- 
formance, and to teach our people to smg these hymns, instead 
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of reciting them in their ordinary speaking voice. They might 
be sung to a very simple chant, such as “Farrant in F, 
“Purcell in G,” * Turner’ in A,” or Alcock in Bflat” wee 
Chants for Cathedral Psalter, Nos. 103, 296, 205, 144.) The 
congregation would very soon learn to take their part, especially 
if the chant were sung in unison, and if a few of the adult 
members of the choir were to lead the people. I venture to 
give in this place the “ Sanctus” and the “ Gloria,” as arranged 
for a single chant. 


1. Holy | holy | holy : Lord | - - | God of | hosts. 
2. Heaven and | earth are | full : of | - - | - Thy | glory. 
3. Glory | be to | Thee : O | Lord - | - most | High. Amen. 


3. The Gloria in Excelsis may be sung in the following 
manner :-— 


1. Glory be to | God on | high: andin earth | peace, good | will towards | 
men, 


2. We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we | worship | Thee : we glorify Thee, 
we give thanks to | Thee for | Thy great | glory, 
3. O Lord God, | heavenly | King : God the | Father Al- | migh- | ty. 


(Here a change of chant might be made, a minor chant being very 
appropriate.) 
4. O Lord, the only begotten Son | Jesu | Christ : O Lord God, Lamb of 
God, | Son of the | Fa - | ther, 


5. That takest away the sins | of the | world : have | mercy | upon | us. 
6. Thou that takest away the sins | of the | world ; have | mercy | upon | 


us. 

7, Thou that takest away the sins | of the | world: re | ceive - | our - | 
prayer. 

8. Thou that sittest at the right hand of | God the | Father: have | mercy | 
upon | us. © 


(Here the first chant might be resumed.) 
9. For Thou | only art | holy ; Thou | only | art the | Lord; 
10. Thou only, O Christ, with the | Holy | Ghost ; art most high in the 


glory of | God the | Fa - | ther. Amen. 


Here I bring these lectures to a conclusion. I am conscious 
of their many defects; but I have ventured to offer these 
few suggestions to my clerical brethren in the hope that 
they will at least be kindly received, and perhaps may in some 


cases be found useful to those who have the direction of church 
choirs, 
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Continuance in Hible Truths. 


BY THE REV, C. FREDERICK NEWELL, M.A., RECTOR OF 
CHISELBOROUGH, SOMERSET, 


THE epistles of St. John, St. Jude, St. Peter, and the pastoral 
epistles of St. Paul, seem to deserve special study in the present 
day: they have a prophetic ring about them—a far look into 
the future—and so are “words” specially “in season” for us “on 
whom the ends of the age are come,” and who minister in holy 
things before God and the Church. 

I do not suppose that the evils enumerated in the earlier 
verses of 2 Tim. iii. were or are peculiar to.our own or to any 
one age; but the general tenor of such passages seems to 
negative the idea that the Church will be sailing in. still waters 
as she nears the end of her voyage, or that. the: “latter day” 
before her Lord comes will be a pleasant contrast of calm- 
ness to the oppositions that encountered her as she launched 
forth of old. Not so (Acts xx. 29, 30). Evil became ap- 
parent early: the tares came up with the wheat; and the 
upgrowth and development of the bastard corn will not be 
less signal or less vigorous than that of the good seed, as the 
harvest comes on. 

During the last fifty years, agencies for good have been 
multiplied and quickened marvellously ; but certainly the old 
serpent and his seed have not been idle (2 Tim. iii. 6—9). 

“ They shall proceed no farther, te. than God pleases, tham 
God permits, and xo longer than He has purposed to permit 
them. 

“The floods have lifted up, O Lord, the floods have lifted 
up their voice: the floods lift up their waves, The Lord on: 
high is mightier than the noise of many waters, yea, than the 
mighty waves of the sea.” 

The Apostle bids his son in the faith, and his. successor in 
the fight, mark how it had befallen him in his steadfast course 
(227im, ii, 10—1 3). 

“ But continue thou in the things that thou hast learned, and hast 
been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them.” 

The prospect, says he, may be dark, but be not daunted. So 
2 Tim. ii. 1—3, and 2 Tim. i, 13, 14. 
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“ Continue” —That I take to be the pivot-word of the pas- 
sage; and in an age of change, and of Athenian craze for 
novelty, like the present, it seems to me to be just the word 
for us. 

“ And that from a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Fesus.” 

The Bible of Timothy’s childhood was, of course, the Old 
Testament ; but Apostolic teaching had been added, serving to 
elucidate and throw fresh light on Old Testament truth, and 
to centre faith on the Lord Jesus Christ, the sum and substance 
of all revelation. Surely there is a sense, and a very noble one, 
in which Christ is the Bible, and the Bible is Christ: “ The 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit,” the essence, of the whole. 

Then follows a beautiful eulogy on the- Inspired Word, point- 
ing specially to its many-sidedness, and adaptation to the various 
requirements of the Christian life, work, and warfare: “ That 
the man of God may be perfect, throughly furnished unto all 
good works.” 

Timothy had learned his first lessons of Divine truth from 
the lips of a pious mother. Some of us have had the same 
privilege. In Eunice, in Lois, and in Paul himself, he had 
seen also how the truths they taught had told upon them. 
“Knowing of whom thou hast learned them.’ Knowing not 
only who they were, but what they were. What the truths 
they had taught him had made them. 

And we too, looking back at the long train of teachers and 
illustrators of Christian truth, through whom and by whom it 
has come to us, may well feel confirmed in our adhesion to it 
by marking its influence upon them, and ¢he way in which 
that influence has wrought. And that not in past times only, 
butin the present. St. Paul, writing to the Colossians (Col. i. 6), 
could say of “the word of the truth of the Gospel,” it “is come 
unto you, as it is in all the world ; and dvingeth forth fruit, as it 
doth also in you, since the day ye heard of it, and knew the grace 
of God in truth.” Instances of its power we have witnessed doubt- 
less in our ministerial experience, instances of its healing power, 
instances of its sustaining power in the furnace of affliction 
and in the fire of temptation, and they come to our knowledge 
from every land to which Bible truth has come. Men write 
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for their own age, the age in which they live; but “God 
inhabiteth eternity,’ and so His thoughts touch all the ages, and 
are never obsolete, can never be out of date. No. Christianity 
is not effete ; it is the greatest fact in history, and the greatest 
power in the world. It has been well said, the stem of the 
cross is bare, but its branches are laden with fruits, and no 
dead or dying tree ever bore fruits blessed and abundant as these. 

Let no man’s heart tremble for the Bible. It has been the 
book of the past. See how every outbreak of light in the last 
eighteen hundred years is traceable to it. It is the book of 
the present, wonderful in its self-asserting power. It never 
had such prominence as it has now, spite of all attacks, which 
only show how the devil fears it. And it will be the book of the 
future. Do not fear. In the oppositions of unbelief, novelty 
is a misnomer. Novelty in the form in which, or under which, 
those oppositions are made there may be—fresh subtlety; but 
in substance they are reducible to that first little rift “yea, hath 
God said ?”) which widened between man and God, and made 
a separation as deep as hell, and as hopeless, had not grace 
spanned it, and brought man into new or restored relations 
with God. I say they are reducible to that same miserable 
questioning, or to Pilate’s cold and careless agnosticism, “ What 
zs truth 2?” 

The enemies of the Book have made no new discoveries. 
The old taunts and denials are brought up again, seeking “to 
sap a solemn creed with solemn sneer;” but the evidence for 
its divine authority, the evidence of its divine power, goes on 
increasing. See it in nations, See it in individuals. Look 
too at the discoveries of antiquarians and historians and philo- 
logists. They overturn men’s theories, but of God’s truth, as 
found in His Word, not an iota. Is the Book wrong? No! 
As to objections grounded on the discoveries of physical 
science, I would observe some of those which once seemed 
formidable have been neutralized by the carrying those re- 
searches further (the history of physical science has been 
called a history of recantations); and all, doubtless, will be 
harmonized ultimately. It seems a pity prematurely to close 
open questions on either side. The book of nature and 
the written Word came from the same source, and must be 
in agreement ; but we may not be able at once to reconcile 
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them. What then is wanted is more light and knowledge, 
and, until this is gained, more forbearance and charity. 

I grant, too, that the keen criticism of modern times may 
have altered the supposed significance of certain texts, and its 
remorseless lights have shown the untenableness of some parts 
of popular systems of theology; but God’s truth has not 
suffered, never can suffer, from fair and competent inquiry. 
You cannot gag critics ; but if you are confident of your cause, 
you need not fear them. The policy of repression is the 
policy of timidity or of untruth. “ Let truth and falsehood 
grapple,’ said Milton: “who ever knew truth put to the worst 
in an open encounter ? ” 

We need not fear for the result, and yet we should not be 
unconcerned spectators of the conflict. It is indeed God’s 
cause, and He will secure the issue ; but we must be witnesses 
for Him, letting our testimony be steadfast and distinct, as 
knowing God’s truth, and believing it ourselves, and as believ- 
ing it to be ¢he truth the world needs—that, and no other. 
“Meditate upon these things: give thyself wholly to them, 
that thy profiting may appear to all. Take heed unto thyself 
and unto the doctrine. Continue in them: for in doing this 
thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee” (1 Tim. 
ive 4,1 5). 

So here, “ Continue thou in the things which thou hast 
learned, and hast been assured of” (2 Tim. iii. 14). 

CONTINUE IN THEM! They are the only realities which 
can make life to be Christ, and death to be gain. 

CONTINUE IN THEM! Let them be to you to the end what 
they have been since the day you first knew the grace of God 
in truth. 

CONTINUE IN THEM! We want them in our ministrations, 
public and private, if we are to win sinners to the Saviour, or 
build up believers in their most holy faith, We want them in 
our own souls—in our personal and ministerial life—that we 
may ourselves live in accordance therewith, and then lie down 
to die, pillowing our head and resting our heart on no cunningly 
devised fable, but on “promises exceeding great and precious,” 
tested and found true how often, how often! and “all yea and 
amen in Christ Jesus,” 
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Ghe Church im Poor Parishes, 


BY THE REV. H. A. FAVELL, M.A., VICAR OF ST. GEORGES, 
SHEFFIELD. 


THE conditions of life in England have during the last fifty 
years undergone a complete change. Perhaps the most obvious 
and most momentous change has been the gravitation of the 
population to certain great centres. Whether this has been 
caused by the introduction of machinery into almost all branches 
of labour, or by the higher wages which have rewarded toilers 
in our towns, need not here be discussed. Whatever the cause, 
the fact remains; and the consequence is a steady decrease of 
the population in many villages, and an enormous growth in 
many towns. 

The political and sanitary results of this change in English 
life must not in this paper be considered. The effect upon the 
work of the Church of England must be the limit of the inquiry, 
and is itself appalling and anxious. 

A hundred years ago the parishes of England contained 
populations fairly within the power of a resident clergyman to 
undertake. For the maintenance of such clergy most of the 
parishes possessed an endowment more or less adequate, while 
in many a glebe house provided a residence. 

Some fifty or seventy years ago the tendency of the popula- 
tion to gather in certain centres commenced. In such centres 
existed an ancient parish church, with its vicar supported by a 
moderate endowment, and occupying the glebe house. As the 
population grew, one or more chapels of ease were erected, and 
served by curates attached to the mother-church. Afterwards 
the grant of a million pounds from the Imperial exchequer led 
to the building, at great expense, some three or four churches 
in most of the centres where the population was most dense. 

More recently the zeal of churchmen has raised immense 
sums of money, and innumerable churches have been built, and 
districts assigned under the Acts of the Marquis of Blandford 
and the late Sir Robert Peel. Within the last few years most 
of these churches have become parish churches. 

Meanwhile the incomes of the clergy have been most narrow. 
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At first, when church building was commenced in earnest, the 
stipends of the incumbents of new churches were provided out 
of seat-rents or offertories. The energy of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners has now provided an endowment of three hundred 
pounds a year for many of the new incumbencies, and of two 
hundred for a still larger number. 

What, then, is the present position? There are in England 
some twenty or more large towns with populations varying from 
fifty thousand to five hundred thousand souls. In these towns 
there is an ancient parish church, possessing an endowment 
more or less adequate ; while there are from five to thirty new 
churches, according to the size of the town. Of these the 
majority are very scantily endowed with sums as low as five 
pounds a year, and very rarely exceeding three hundred a year. 
But the position of many of them compensates for the lack of 
endowments. Seat-rents, offertories, and fees provide for the 
maintenance of the clergy and the support of parochial machinery. 
But it is far otherwise with the larger number of such new 
parishes. The churches have been built in the centres of the 
towns, or where the artisan population is most congregated. 
The clergyman has been provided with his two or three hundred 
a year income, and perhaps his vicarage house. From the 
centres of the towns the well-to-do residents have steadily with- 
drawn. Their houses have been pulled down or subdivided ; 
and their successors in many cases are the poorest and most 
ignorant of the population, amongst whom work is most 
laborious, and often least encouraging ; while from the artisan 
population in the new districts of manufacturing towns, pecu- 
niary assistance cannot be large, and personal work must be 
difficult. 

A large number of the clergy are thus placed in circumstances 
most depressing and hopeless. Provided with a narrow income 
of two or three hundred pounds a year, they stand alone amid 
populations of five or ten thousand souls, crowded in close courts 
and narrow streets. To minister to such to the utmost of their 
ability and strength is a work to which thousands of the clergy 
gladly consecrate their lives. They are not repelled or daunted 
by the closeness of the air, or the filth of the homes, or the 
infection of disease. They are not disheartened or repulsed by 
the ignorance or roughness of their parishioners. Cheerfully 
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they could continue their labours and renew their exertions, 
But they are depressed and anxious, and at times break down, 
as they contrast their almost unaided efforts with the thousands 
amongst whom they toil, and as the constant demand for money 
for ordinary church expenses, for the maintenance of parochial 
schools, for the relief of the sick and the aged, has to be met 
somehow or other. 

This, in rough outline, is the difficulty of the Church’s work 
in poor parishes, viewed from the standpoint of the incumbent. 

If for a moment a wider view is taken from the outside, there 
are thousands in our large town parishes who live absolutely 
godless lives, with no one to encourage their efforts after right, 
to sympathize with their sorrows, to instruct their ignorance, to 
plead with them in the name of that Saviour who came to seek 
and to save that which was lost. And into our great towns 
annually gravitate families who in their country homes have 
been regular attendants at church ; but as they settle amongst 
those who habitually profane the Lord’s-day, as no one invites 
them to the town church, welcomes their presence, or notes their 
absence, gradually they adopt the habits of their neighbours, 
and are lost, not merely from the Church of England, but (what 
is far worse) from all religious life, and from Christ Himself. 

It is well this appalling condition of many of the poorer 
parishes in our large towns should be plainly stated and fully 
considered, that the Church of England may earnestly inquire 
whether she intends to rest contented with such a condition, or 
what remedies may be applied, and in what manner, to alleviate, 
if not to remove, the difficulty. 

The experience of the last ten or twenty years seems to have 
demonstrated this, that to evangelize a populous district, it is 
not sufficient to erect a church built at the cheapest cost possi- 
ble, to appoint an incumbent with a stipend of two hundred 
a year, and then to leave him to grapple with the difficulties as 
best he may. 

What then can be done to attack the practical godlessness 
of our large town parishes, to succour the overworked clergy? 
And in what manner can the attempt be best made? For the 
evangelization of the masses of the population, probably no 
instrument is more efficacious than frequent systematic visita- 
tion, Many families neglect public worship, not because of any 
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hostility to religion, or antipathy to the Church of England, but 
because of the habit of their class, which has gradually become | 
the custom of their lives. 

No mere multiplication of services or additional churches 
would attract these absentees from public worship. If won 
back at all, it must be by loving interest taken in them per- 
sonally. To do this is beyond the power of a single clergyman 
labouring amidst five or ten thousand parishioners. To visit 
the sick with regularity, and his congregation occasionally, to 
superintend his day and Sunday schools, to prepare for and 
conduct his services in the church, will more than occupy his 
time and exhaust his strength. 

How then is the evangelistic work of the Church to be 
prosecuted in the diligent visitation from house to house? 

Two plans present themselves. The work may be attempted 
either by paid or by voluntary workers. The former would con- 
sist of a staff of curates, who could share the other work of the 
incumbent, and enable him to take his part in the house-to- 
house visitation. Or of several Scripture readers, who, though 
unable to minister in the church, would devote their whole 
time to consecutive visiting, and would assist in the regular 
instruction of the sick. 

The latter would be composed of earnest communicants, 
who, filled with love to Christ and their fellows, placed them- 
selves at the disposal of their vicar, to labour within such bounds 
as he might assign, who would strive by prayer and sympathy, 
by exhortation and example, to win men and women to be- ; 
come attendants at church, and earnest believers in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Few works are of greater difficulty than that of house-to- 
house visitation. To call and change a tract, to make some 
casual inquiries after the children, requires little of skill or 
grace. But wisely to break through the reserve which properly 
veils the deepest thoughts of men and women, and skilfully to 
plead and to win for Christ and right, is a task too hard for 
any who have not drunk deeply into the Master’s spirit, and 
received largely of His gifts. 

But the difficulties of a poor parish are, there are no funds 
to engage a staff of curates or readers where they are most 
needed ; the mass of the population have forgotten the privi- 
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leges of public worship and loving faith; the few who have 
been gathered into the Church, and are humble disciples of the 
Saviour, are so closely engaged, they have but little time they 
can devote to spiritual work amongst their neighbours. 

But where such personal visitation is attempted, probably the 
need of one or more mission rooms will be urgently felt, for 
custom will lead many to stand aloof from the church, who 
would be willing to attend some mission service near their 
homes. If needful, the Liturgy could be more varied than is 
possible in the church, and the singing and preaching more 
specially adapted for those who are but beginning to attend 
divine worship. But ina poor parish all proposals for a mission 
room are negatived by the inability to defray the necessary ex- 
penses, even if the man fitted to conduct such services is at hand, 

Sufficient has been said to show that the most pressing 
necessities of our poorer parishes are (1) money to maintain 
ordinary expenses and attempt special work; (2) personal 
work from Christian people, who will recommend and plead for 
Christ and truth amongst their fellows. 

If the first want was liberally met, something might be done 
to supply the second; for the number of clergy and Scripture 
readers might be much increased. Instead of this, at the pre- 
sent time, much of the strength of the over-worked incumbent 
is wasted, as he must spend days away from his parish and 
his proper work, begging among suburban residents for the 
means by which to maintain his ordinary church services, or 
expend a little whitewash upon its grimy walls, or repair some 
structural defect which time or weather has occasioned. 

The first question then which demands solution is, how are 
our poor parishes in large towns to obtain pecuniary supplies 
at all equal to their necessities, that their incumbents may be 
relieved from anxiety and begging, their number of paid clergy 
or lay agents be increased, and some earnest efforts be made 
to seek for Christ’s sheep amid our dense populations ? 

From the nature of the case, such parishes cannot help 
themselves. If by ornate ritual, exquisite music, eloquent 
preaching, the town church is filled by a congregation from the 
suburbs, the proper parishioners are thereby excluded. 

Different attempts may be or have been made to solve the 


problem, 
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First of all should be mentioned what may be termed 
general efforts. Societies have been formed to collect money 
throughout the kingdom for the aid of poor and populous 
parishes. The work of the Church Societies has been beyond 
all value and all praise. But the cry for increased funds for 
these admirable societies meets with a strangely small response. 
The plan has the advantage that it pleads the cause of the 
poor town parishes through all the villages and watering places. 
Were the response more adequate to the need, perhaps little 
else could be desired for the supply of paid agents in town 
parishes ; but these societies, by their constitutions, are unable 
to help in the solution of other pecuniary problems which 
perplex incumbents of such districts. 

A second suggestion is the formation of Diocesan Societies 
for the aid of poor and populous parishes. In the matter of 
church building and education, such societies exist in most 
dioceses. The advantage of such institutions would be, the 
necessities of the towns would be urged in country halls and 
fashionable resorts throughout the limits of each diocese. But 
it is to be feared most Diocesan Societies have but a feeble 
existence, and are sadly devoid of vitality and energy. 

An attempt has been made to solve the difficulty by a richer 
parish affiliating a poorer. Probably if residents from the 
suburbs are to labour in the crowded parts of our towns, it will 
be as the result of some such affiliation. Canon Falloon, when 
incumbent of St. Bride’s, Liverpool, for some time provided 
funds and workers for the district of St. Barnabas, in one of 
the poorest parts of the city. At St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, 
offertories are from time to time given to certain poor parishes, 
Perhaps if this plan were generally adopted, it would leave little 
to be desired ; but at present the help is too precarious, depend- 
ent on the sympathy of the incumbent for the time being, and 
perhaps too apt to stereotype and perpetuate party differences. 

A solution which is perhaps to be preferred is the formation 
of Church Aid Societies in the rural deaneries where large 
towns are situated. 

Probably each town has abundance of wealth to meet its 
necessities. At present this is centred at one end of the town, 
and either lavished in extravagances or hoarded through 
ignorance of the pressing necessities which exist. 
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What is needed is that the urgent wants of the poor parishes 
should be clearly stated to the merchants and manufacturers of 
the large towns. Unless the Christianity of England has lost 
its vitality, such appeal would not be in vain. The rural deans 
of the large towns might well consult with the incumbents of 
suburban parishes and the more influential of the resident 
gentry, and thus launch in each of such deaneries a society 
whose sole object would be to succour church work in poor 
parishes. Such a society has existed for twenty-one years in 
the city of Liverpool. Its income last year exceeded eleven 
hundred pounds. Its objects are (1) to employ an additional 
number of curates as missionary clergymen in those districts 
where spiritual destitution most prevails; (2) to grant a 
moderate increase of stipend to laborious and ill-paid incum- 
bents in such districts; (3) to increase the amount of church 
accommodation free to the working classes, where it is most 
required ; (4) to defray, in whole or in part, the necessary 
expenses incident to Divine worship in the poorest parts of the 
city. By “necessary expenses” are meant only lighting, heating, 
cleaning, and attendance. The income of the society during 
the past year was raised as follows:—By subscription and 
donations, 4470 ¥ by church collections, 4279; by interest on 
investments, 4297. Some such society earnestly worked would 
do incalculable good in our large towns. It would increase the 
number of workers where most they are needed ; it would form 
some link between the wealth of the “West end” and the poverty 
of the “East end;” it would relieve the anxieties, assist the 
labours, and prolong the usefulness of many an earnest clergy- 
man, who now is borne down by pecuniary anxieties for his 
parish, which ought never to be added to the list of his cares. 

Probably the solution of the pecuniary difficulties of poor 
parishes must precede any organized attempt to enlist the 
personal service of residents in Belgravia among the denizens 
in Bethnal Green. An attempt to achieve this on the part of 
the London Lay Helpers Association has met with but small 
success, 

If churchmen are not sufficiently unselfish and Christ-like 
to spare even of their abundance for the sake of Christ’s cause 
amongst the poor, they certainly will not be prepared to under- 
take the more laborious task, though also the more honourable 
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and more blessed, of personal work in individual pleading for 
souls and for Christ amid courts and lanes and alleys. 

Once let the imperative necessities of poor parishes be 
thoroughly apprehended, once let the attempt be made to meet 
these by zealous work by a Rural Decanal Church Aid Society, 
and then earnest expectant prayer may be offered that God 
the Holy Ghost would so fill our churchmen with a spirit of 
unselfish zeal for the cause and name of Jesus, that the residents » 
in the wealthier suburbs may unite with the pious working men 
and women in our poorer streets in the earnest endeavour to 
evangelize the mass of our town population. 


Gditorial und Church Homiletical Socicty’s Notices. 
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The Bible and Woderw Science. 


BY REV. STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL’S 
AND PROFESSOR OF HEBREW IN KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


To deal efficiently with this subject, special qualifications of a 
diverse character are required: on the one hand a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible, and on the other an acquaintance with 
the methods and results of modern science. I have no right 
to be heard in the name of science, or as its representative. 
The question therefore will at once arise, why then undertake 
to deal with this subject ? But a moment’s consideration will 
show that the cause for asking such a question is more apparent 
than real, For is not every man in the present day, who can 
be called educated, acquainted more or less with the methods 
and results of modern science? Though not in any sense a 
scientific man, he can hardly be ignorant of the results of 
science; and assuredly no cultivated Englishman since the 
publication of the “Novum Organum” can be unacquainted 
with those methods to which all the achievements of modern 
science are due. It is undoubtedly true that he alone who has 
made science his study can be fully conversant with its latest 
results ; but it is certain that all the more brilliant achievements 
of science have a natural faculty of not being hidden, and very 
rapidly become public property, so that in proportion to our 
own intelligence they become familiar to us; while the methods 
by which these results are achieved are not the exclusive pos- 
session of the students of physical science, but are more and 
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more being recognized as the only methods upon which any 
branch of human knowledge can be satisfactorily cultivated. 1 
take it, therefore, that the former of the two qualifications is 
actually the more rare among those who discuss these topics ; 
and it is certainly of the two the more indispensable. The 
Bible is a collection of books, the knowledge of which is and 
must be confined to those who are thoroughly and minutely 
acquainted with its contents; and such knowledge is only to 
be acquired by diligent and, I may add, believing study. The 
most thorough student of the Bible among us may, after all, be 
convicted of gross ignorance of its contents; and the time will 
never come when the teaching and the treasures of the Bible 
will have been exhausted. In this sense it may be said that 
we all stand very much in the same relation to the Bible as 
those of us who are unscientific stand in relation to science. 
What is wanted in either case is a heart in sympathy with the 
subject of inquiry, whether it be the Bible or science; and this, 
perhaps, may be more rare on the one side than on the other. 
The want of it, however, is absolutely fatal as regards the Bible, 
but not even the want of sympathy with science can prevent us 
from becoming acquainted with the more important of the results 
of science. As far, then, as these remarks are just, it will appear 
that there is no incongruity in the attempt to deal with the 
relations of the Bible and modern science, even though the 
nature of science may be to a large extent unknown to the 
person making it. There would, indeed, be such incongruity if 
we might assume at the outset that the two were irreconcilable, 
because the statements of the one were true, and those of the 
other false. We, on the contrary, would rather start with the 
assumption that the statements of both are true, and then 
conduct our inquiry on the principle enunciated by Hooker, that 
“Truth of what kind soever can by no kind of truth be gainsaid.” 
We do not, then, take the results of science as an established 
basis from which we may successfully assail the statements of 
Scripture; but, on the contrary, believing on other and inde- 
pendent grounds, which we need not examine now, that we have 
reason to accept the Bible as a Divine revelation, we would 
rather inquire into the real nature of the relations that subsist 
between them. It must be borne in mind, then} that physical 
science (that being the branch with which alone we are directly 
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concerned, since no one’ supposes that there is any collision 
between mathematical science as such and revelation as such) 
expresses the effort of man as the minister of nature at the 
interpretation of nature. As far, then, as the conclusions of 
science are demonstrated, so far we may be sure that our inter- 
pretation is correct; but as far as they fall short of demonstration 
we cannot be sure that future investigation and discovery may 
not tend to modify existing conclusions, and prove our present 
interpretation wrong. For example, in M. Comte’s classification 
of the sciences, he placed a line of utter separation between 
astronomy and chemistry, and affirmed that we could never 
gain any light as to the chemical constitution of the heavenly 
bodies; whereas every one knows that within a few years this 
prediction was falsified by the researches of the spectroscope.* 
Here, then, was a detected error in his interpretation of nature. 
Until, therefore, assertions no less confident have been completely 
established as correct, we are not justified in assuming that they 
may not be called in question by future discovery, and shown to 
be wrong. Surely there is no lesson that the disciples of science 
should more willingly receive than that we must not be too 
hasty in basing our conclusions on what is, after all, only a 
partial investigation of the field of inquiry. Man’s interpretation 
of nature can only stand him in stead as far as it has been 
verified. He should always be willing to remember that further 
acquaintance with phenomena may bring to bear upon them 
unexpected light which may tend to modify his interpretation 
of them. It is, perhaps, rash to assume that this cannot be the 
case, for example, with the theory of evolution, Nature is an 
open book, but it is one that has many leaves and many chapters, 
and we cannot be sure that we have turned every leaf (nay, 
rather, we know we have not done so), or that the story of some 
later chapter may not enlarge considerably our intelligence of 
the earlier ones. Now with regard to the Bible it is somewhat 
different. The Bible is a book of limited size, and we have read 
and re-read it from our earliest years. But here also much 
depends upon interpretation, and we ought to beware of sup- 
posing that we have learnt all that the Bible has to teach us, or 
that we have understood all we have learnt. 

We, as students of Scripture, come with our received inter- 


* See Professor Birks’ ‘‘ Supernatural Revelation,” p. 144. 
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pretation of the Bible, and are confronted by the students of 
science with their received and partial interpretation of nature. 
There may be mistakes on both sides, and there must be if 
there is collision between the two, and if the Bible and nature 
are alike the work of God. We protest, then, emphatically 
against the too hasty generalization that the Bible cannot be 
the revelation of God, because of its apparent conflict with some 
of the more recent conclusions of science. 

When the Copernican system was discovered, it was thought 
to be at variance with Scripture. A larger acquaintance with 
nature and the Bible have convinced us of the fallacy of this 
supposition, and the Bible itself has taught us that it is more 
likely and more natural that the sun should be the centre of our 
system than the earth, even as it is more fitting that man’s 
actions and movements should depend on God’s, than that 
God’s should depend on man’s, and that man should find his 
standard and promise of righteousness in God, rather than look 
for it in himself. No one, now-a-days, would think of rejecting 
the Bible because science has proved to us that the earth moves 
round the sun. But is not this an indication that not the Bible, . 
but our interpretation of the Bible, may be contradicted by some 
of the other conclusions of science? To take one or two of the 
most obvious and the most important. We are told unhesi- 
tatingly by St. Paul that by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin. Does not this seem to be at variance with 
one of the most indisputable revelations of science, that there 
never was a period in the history of this earth when death was 
not an element, so to say, in its constitution, and existed side 
by side with life? Does not astronomy, as well as geology, 
prove to demonstration that the duration of the world that now 
is has extended through incalculable periods of past time; while 
is it not equally certain that, so far as the Bible has preserved 
the annals of our race, we can find no evidence of our existence 
on the earth for more than a few thousands of years? The 
question therefore is, are we to say that there is discrepancy and 
conflict here, or can we rest in the belief that both are true, and 
that there is no necessary variance between them? I certainly 
think so. Surely death itself is not an evil, except so far as sin 
has made it.so; and in so far as it has it is true, and will remain 
true for ever, that sin entered into the world—not into the earth 
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—and death by sin. Strong reasons have been assigned by 
Mr. Birks, in his work on “Supernatural Revelation” (page 110), 
against the extreme antiquity of man which many have lately 
espoused ; but if those reasons are valid, they may serve to 
enter another caution against accepting the speculations of some 
scientific men as the fixed and absolute conclusions of science. 
It is to be feared that some of these speculations have even: 
been prompted by a desire to show that the supposed declara- 
tions of Scripture could not possibly be received. However, it 
ought to have been remembered that it was first of all necessary 
to ascertain precisely what it was that Scripture did say; 
secondly, to be quite sure that we understood what it said ; 
and thirdly, to inquire what the evidence of facts, so far as 
we could ascertain them, really was, and not to assume that 
they must present the greatest possible contradiction to the 
apparent statements of Scripture. The two main points, in 
which it is supposed that the testimony of science contradicts 
that of Scripture, are the origin of man, and the creation 
of the world. But, with regard to both, it is perfectly 
certain that science, properly so called, can teach us almost 
nothing. In the absence of historical] records or monuments, it 
is not within the province or the power of science to discover 
history. The utmost science can do is to frame theories which 
must invariably be worthy of credit in the inverse ratio to 
the paucity of the facts available as materials of evidence. Now 
it is absolutely certain that if the Scripture account of the origin 
of man be at all worthy of credit, it can only be so on account 
of its authority as a Divine record. It has, therefore, the highest 
authority or it has none; but if it has no authority, it is at 
least not because of the credit that is due to any of the specu- 
lations of science on the matter, for these are not only uncertain, 
but variable and inconsistent. To assume, therefore, that the 
authority of Scripture is not Divine is a pure petetio principiz, 
seeing that it comes to us as such, and claims to be so, and is 
not confronted by anything more certain than a speculation. 
But when, in addition to these considerations, it is plain that the 
latent elements of truth in the Scripture account of the origin of 
man become more and more apparent the more they are studied, 
there is assuredly a presumption created that the elements of 
truth we can discover are an indication of yet further truth, 
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that could not have been discovered, but must have been re- 
vealed ; and then, in this case, the authority of the narrative 
becomes positive and substantial, while that of the opposite 
speculation is merely conjectural. If, for instance, the evolu- 
tional theory of man’s origin requires millions of years for his 
development, and it can be shown almost to demonstration that 
he can have had no duration on the earth at all approaching to 
that, it becomes a choice between the merest possible theory 
and what may reasonably be regarded as an authoritative docu- 
ment, which must be divine in proportion as it is authoritative. 
And then, in that case, there can be little doubt which to 
choose. But this is a very fair specimen of the comparative claim 
upon our attention of the Bible and modern science. Science 
has not yet anything certain to offer for our acceptance ; it will 
be time for us to decide about accepting it when it has. 
Meanwhile, what Scripture has to tell us on the subject is what 
it has told us for more than three thousand years, and will tell 
us as long as the world lasts. Its record, moreover, is long 
anterior to the birth of science, has itself been regarded as 
divine in its authority from the very first, and is immeasurably ~ 
to be preferred before all the stories and traditions of a similar 
kind among all the nations of the world. Unless, therefore, it 
had been conclusively proved by science that the actual origin 
of man was not what Scripture declares it to have been, we 
could not naturally be called upon to reject that narrative, and, 
seeing that science is confessedly altogether in the dark as to the 
actual origin of man, there is surely an additional motive supplied 
by the very ignorance of science for our holding fast by the 
Scripture narrative. It must especially be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the language of Scripture is not to be understood 
scientifically. We are not to suppose that when God made man 
of the dust of the earth it was in the same sense true as when 
science tells us that he is made of gases. The truth taught by 
Scripture is a moral truth, or a truth in its moral bearing. The 
truth taught by science is a purely physical truth. The truth 
taught by Scripture is the one which was grasped by the 
Athenians, though in a different sense, when they called them- 
selves avtoxoves, and by the Roman poet, when he said, 
Pulvis et umbra sumus, and is verified to us by the mourn- 
ful lessons of every churchyard, which man is so prone to forget, 
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that he is as lowly in his origin as he is in his latter end; a 
truth, moreover, which science, as well as experience, can abun- 
dantly confirm and illustrate, but which she has done, and can 
do, nothing to disprove or to controvert. That God made man, 
therefore, of the dust of the earth, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, is a statement no less mournful than true, and 
one which may be allowed to exist and go on pari passu with 
the counter physical statement that man’s natural frame is 
resolvable into component gases. And as with the origin of 
man, so with his primeval history. If the early accounts of 
Genesis are historically true, they are so because of their 
Divine origin and authentication. They are our only sources 
of information, and the sources from which they may them- 
selves have been derived are no longer available for us. But 
supposing them to be thus authenticated, which, as one who 
believes them, is the only ground that I can adopt, it is prepos- 
terously absurd to suppose that their authority can be set aside 
by any scientific researches into the early history of man. As 
I said before, science cannot invent history ; it can only register 
the facts which it observes, and seek to interpret them ; and its 
interpretation, so far as it is incapable of independent verifica- 
tion, must always be a matter of doubt. Science, therefore, if 
true, can never come into collision with history if true. The 
records of Genesis have a right to be regarded as history, in 
which case it is absurd to suppose that their testimony can 
come into collision with the scientific interpretation of facts, if 
such interpretation is correct. But then, again, we must be 
careful in our treatment of the records, that we do not warp 
them by the interpretation of their statements. For example: 
supposing that science were to declare that there was sufficient 
evidence to show that the origin of man must be placed at 
a period long before B.C. 4000, and that the existing varieties 
of man could not be traced satisfactorily to one source (I am 
expressing no personal opinion on these matters, I am only 
supposing that the certain conclusion of science were thus, and 
that there were as little cause to doubt them as there is to doubt 
that the earth moves round the sun), what would be our proper 
course? Not surely to assume that the Scripture narrative 
must be false; but to inquire whether we had rightly under- 
stood it, or whether we had not read into it a meaning foreign 
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to it or opposed to it. For’ example: when we are told that 
Cain went out into the land of Nod, and married a wife, and 
built a city, and called it after the name of his son, is this 
more consistent with the theory that he and his father and 
mother were then the only inhabitants of the world, or that 
there were other inhabitants existing with him, and possibly 
another race not otherwise mentioned, but apparently indicated ? 
At all events, while the letter of the narrative is possibly sug- 
gestive of, rather than opposed to, such an idea, let us not be too 
sure that we have thoroughly understood it, lest we be like those 
who attach themselves to some scientific theory, which is after- 
wards disproved by facts. Our true attitude with regard to the 
early records of Scripture is one of reverential submission, as our 
right attitude with regard to science is one of deferential sus- 
pense. As Christians, our allegiance is already pledged to 
Scripture, whereas on many points we do not yet know what 
the final verdict of science will be. It is preposterous, there- 
fore, that we should be compelled to reject the testimony of 
Scripture because of the provisional opinion of science on mat- 
ters which, strictly speaking, are beyond her province. Only 
let us not be too hasty in assuming that we know the full 
meaning of that which Scripture really does say. For instance, 
as with the origin and early history of mankind, so is it with the 
record of creation. It certainly cannot be affirmed that science 
has as yet elaborated any consistent theory of creation. On the 
other hand, it surely cannot be maintained that the Scripture 
record of it has been exploded, or that any theory can be 
claimed to have superseded it. On the contrary, is it not true 
that Scripture gives us exactly that information which the very 
latest fairy tale of science has failed to tell us? For Scripture 
tells us of the personal will which was at the foundation of the 
whole work, of the definite plan on which it was constructed, 
and of the distinct purpose which was the aim of it, and 
on these points the authority of science falters, and its testimony 
varies. In short, the conclusion seems to be warranted that as 
long as science is unable to give us any information on these 
points, we are quite right in thankfully accepting that which 
Scripture affords. We must never forget, however, that as the 
testimony of Scripture is clearly not intended to be interpreted 
scientifically, so it can never really come into competition with 
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the testimony of science. If Scripture is what it professes 
~ to be, the very Word of God, revealed for the spiritual welfare of 
mankind, the history it conveys belongs altogether to a different 
realm than that of science. Now there are three facts to be 
observed about the Scripture record of creation—First, its very 
great antiquity; secondly, its vast superiority to all other 
ancient systems of cosmogony ; and thirdly, the various points 
in which it has been manifestly illustrated and confirmed by the 
conclusions of science, as, for instance, the unity of idea pervad- 
ing creation, and the progressive plan on which it is carried out. 
The question therefore suggests itself whether it is probable, 
under the circumstances, that such a record should have been 
the product of the unaided mind of Moses, or of those from 
whom he received it. And the degree of improbability attach- 
ing to this supposition is the measure of the confirmation to be 
derived therefrom for the Divine authority of the record. There 
is another consideration by no means to be disregarded, and that 
is what I may call the expansive power and significance of the 
narrative. I suppose no one reads it now, as he read when he 
was a child, yet it has not become less marvellous or true, but 
more so. Who can pretend to suppose that he has fathomed 
the profundity of meaning there is in this marvellous record ? 
For example, is it not more than probable that the story of 
the seven days’ creation may have a mystical bearing on the 
history of Christ’s redemption? This is hinted to us in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, with reference to the Sabbath day, 
that is declared to be significant of Christ’s rest in the tomb ; if 
the seventh day, therefore, was the foreshadowing of His burial, 
what was the sixth but the foreshadowing of His sufferings ? 
But the work of the sixth was the creation of man. If, there- 
fore, the sixth day had a mystical relation to the sufferings of 
Christ, what does this show but that as suffering and death are 
the appointed lot of man here, so when God would make the pat- 
tern man in His own image, He must make him also in the 
likeness of suffering humanity, in order that in that capacity he 
might fully exemplify the image of his Maker, as indeed he 
could not otherwise do? But if two of the creative days have 
thus a mystical relation to the redemptive work of Christ, may 
not the others also have, even though as yet we may be unable 
to perceive it? Certainly ; for example, the work of the first 
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day, in the creation of light, had a mystical relation to that first 
day which was eventually ever to be kept in memorial of 
the resurrection, when He who was the light of life, the true 
light which lighteth every man, came forth from the dark- 
ness of the tomb. Thus to him who is able believingly to trace 
the mind of God in the narrative, it becomes more and more 
plain that the mere historical truth which the record seems 
primarily to set forth is by no means the only one it is capable 
of conveying; but yet it is perfectly certain that if we are 
warranted in learning any such additional truth from it, such 
truth can only have been infused into it by the special revelation 
of God, and thus the very wisdom with which the narrative is 
evidently replete is conclusive evidence of its true origin. If, 
therefore, we are warranted in reasoning thus, and in proportion 
as we are, it becomes transparently clear that none of the con- 
clusions of science can substantially affect this narrative ; for 
however true they may be, it also is true, and it is impossible for 
two truths to contradict each other. Apparently at variance 
they may be, but actually contradictory they cannot, and all 
that is wanted is for us to be placed in such a position that we . 
can perceive their harmony and virtual unity. This may never 
be our lot, however, with regard to science and the Bible, 
but nevertheless it is most assuredly a conceivable position, and 
itis our part to rest with patience and confidence in the assured 
conviction that this is the present duty, as that will be the 
ultimate reward of faith. The cause of the opposition which is 
oftentimes supposed to subsist between the Bible and modern 
science is the shock which we receive when a view is presented 
to us which is inconsistent with our previous conceptions. Take, 
for instance, that verse in the 93rd Psalm, “He hath made the 
round world so sure that it cannot be moved.” There are two 
misconceptions here. First, nothing is said about the round 
world. It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose that the psalmist 
in his language had anticipated the conclusions of science. His 
conception of the world was probably that of a vast plain. But 
then, again, something is said of the world never being moved, 
and the writer was then totally ignorant of that which every 
child knows now, that the world is perpetually whirling through 
space at the rate of a thousand miles an hour, in addition to its 
unceasing annual motion round the sun. Now when this know- 
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ledge first dawns upon the mind, it is perhaps almost impossible 
to conceive the two statements as compatible, and if we 
have been accustomed to regard the one as inspired, the shock 
which is caused to our faith by the other is doubtless very great ; 
nor is there any reason to believe that the sacred writer would 
not have shared in it. But a little reflection shows us that 
there is no necessary contradiction. A scientific truth was 
stated in the one case, but none at all in the other, and yet what 
was stated in the Psalm was the truth of experience—a truth 
which we have all felt, and yet a truth which we know now to 
be perfectly compatible with the annual and diurnal motion of 
the earth. But it is hardly possible to find a more crucial 
instance of apparent collision between the Bible and science 
than this. Here, however, we can see the way out of our 
dilemma, and no man believes that inspiration is imperilled 
because he knows what the Psalmist did not know, that the 
earth rotates on her axis and moves round the sun. In like 
manner, any realization of the stupendous facts revealed by 
astronomy is no less fatal to the notion that the earth has 
lasted but 6000 years, than any of the speculations of geologists. 
But the one set of facts is susceptible of mathematical demon- 
stration. We must therefore reconcile them with revelation, 
or give up revelation. But if revelation is reconcilable with 
them, as every one must admit, why should it not be like- 
wise reconcilable with the facts of geology, so far as they have 
a right to be called facts? But in order to reconcile them we 
must surely understand the Scripture record somewhat differently 
from the way in which it is traditionally understood. It is not 
that the record needs to be altered, still less rejected, but that 
our interpretation of it needs to be readjusted, in consequence 
of the fresh light that has been brought to bear upon it by 
the revelations of science. The latter cannot be false, but 
the former may still be true, and if their authority is indeed 
Divine, they must be true, and therefore not contrary to the 
truth of science. 

It may be as well to sum up briefly the general results 
of what has been said. What, then, is the relation of the 
Bible to modern science? In the first place, it stands ona 
different platform, and moves in a different plane. It is written 
with a different motive, and aims at a different object. The 
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Scriptures of the Old Testament, we are told on apostolic 
authority, are able to make us wise unto salvation through 
faith in Christ Jesus. Is any branch of human science able 
to do this? If not, then the Bible, which professes to do 
it, must stand alone. Its relation, therefore, to science is an 
entirely independent relation. It deals primarily with a matter 
that science professedly has nothing to do with. It has an 
antecedent and unique right, therefore, to be heard, unless any 
of its statements in carrying out this object, and bearing on it, 
so conflict with the statements of science as to invalidate its 
testimony in its own domain. It has not yet been shown that 
this is the case, But then, secondly, before we can fully 
determine how far the statements of the Bible conflict with 
those of science, we must be quite sure, not only that we fully 
understand what it is the Scripture states, but also that we are 
able to judge accurately of the effect produced by the juxta- 
position of apparently incompatible, but perfectly congruous, 
truths. It often happens in actual life that two facts appear 
to militate against each other, whereas, if we were acquainted 
with a third, we should at once perceive the unity which makes 
them consistent. May it not equally be so with such state- 
ments of Scripture as appear to conflict with science? Thirdly, 
we must always remember that the language of Scripture is not 
scientific, or to be interpreted as if it were, but that it is the 
language of experience and of common life. It must not 
therefore be unduly pressed to conclusions that would alone be 
warranted if it were. Incalculable mischief has been done in 
all our treatment of Scripture by not bearing in mind that it is 
a spiritual thing, to be apprehended by the spirit, and spiritually 
interpreted, and as long as we will persist in estimating it by the 
standard of the letter and the flesh we shall but make it respon- 
sible for statements which it not only repudiates, but from 
the influence of which itself provides at the same time the surest 
means for our emancipation. And here, also, it is the letter that 
killeth, while the spirit is that which giveth life. And I think 
that, as long as these principles have their due weight with us 
in dealing with the relations of the Bible and science, we shall 
at least have no difficulty in replying to the question, “ Will ye 
also go away ?” in the language of Simon Peter, “ Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
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Suggested Topics for Adsent Courses of Sermons. 


[101] [102] [103] [104] [105] [106]. 


BY THE REV. B. S. CLARKE, D.D., VICAR OF CHRIST CHURCH, SOUTHPORT, 
HON. CANON OF LIVERPOOL, AND CHAPLAIN TO THE LORD BISHOP. 


I 


THE HEAVINESS OF THE NIGHT AND THE JOY OF 
THE MORNING. 

(Subjects for Sunday Mornings from the Second Lessons.) 
. The hope that cheers in our present trials (1 Pet. i. 7). 
. The light that shines in our present darkness (2 Pet. ii. rg). 
. The Spirit that comforts in our present loneliness (1 John iii. 24). 
. The promise that sustains in our present conflict (Rev. iii. 5). 
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(Subjects for Sunday Evenings from the Second Lessons.) 
. Apledge to support us till Jesus comes (John x. 28). 
. Acommandment to guide us till Jesus comes (John xiii. 34). 
. A question to be answered when Jesus comes (John xviii. 38). 
A glory to be realized when Jesus comes (Rev. iii. 12). 
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BY THE REV. JAMES VAUGHAN, M.A., PREBENDARY OF CHICHESTER, VICAR 
OF CHRIST CHURCH, BRIGHTON. 


III. 
FOUNDATIONS. 
1. God (2 Tim. ii. 19). 3. Truth (Eph. ii. 20). 
2. Christ (1 Cor. ili. 11). 4. Good works (1 Tim. vi. 18, 19). 
IV. 
LIFE, 
1, Without Christ (Eph. ii. 12). 3. For Christ (Phil. iii. 7). 


. In Christ (2 Cor. xii. 1). 4. With Christ (Phil. i. 23). 
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Vas 
THE ADVENT OF CHRIST. 
A messenger to prepare the way (Mal. iii. 1). 
. The way made straight (John i. 23). 


. The way (John iii. 14). 
. Christ the way (Matt. xi. 2, 3). 
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THE ADVENT OF PEACE. 
Isa. ix. 6. 
1. The peace of God with man. 3. The peace of man with men. 
2. The peace of man with God. 4. The peace in heaven. 
VII. 


. Necessity of Advent (Isa. lxiii. 5). 

. Sufficiency of Advent (John xvii. 4). 

. Responsibility of Advent (Heb. vi. 3). 
» Joy of Advent (Luke ii. ro). 
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FIRST AND SECOND ADAM. 
meet COL XV. AB 3. Gen. lil. 24. 
2. Gen. Vv. 2. 4. 1 COR SV. 22. 
IX. 
APPROACHES. 
1. God’s to man (Acts xvii. 27). 2. Man’s to God (Jer. xxx. 21). 


X. 
GOD’S PREPARATION. 
1. Of heart (Prov. xvi I). 3- Of table (Psalm xxiii. 5), 
2. Of work (Eph. ii. 10). 4. Of place (John xiy. 2). 
XI. 
CHRIST IN THE PRAYER BOOK. 


. Christ the sealer of prayer and praise (Rev. iii. 14). 
. Christ the bearer of supplications (Rev. viii. 4). 

. Christ the object of worship (Rev. xxii. 9). 

. Christ the subject of song (Matt. xxi. 9). 
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BY THE REV. HENRY J. BIGSBY, M.A.. INCUMBENT OF ST. THOMAS’S 
CHURCH, SOUTHBOROUGH, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


XII. 


1. What Christ came zof to do. 2. What Christ came to do. 
Not to condemn the world. To seek and save the lost. 
Not to destroy the law and the prophets. To be a light to the world. 
Not to call the righteous to repentance. To be the life of the world. 
Not to be ministered unto. To send a sword. 

3. How Christ performed His mission (2 Cor. viii. 9). 

4. The experience and results of His earthly ministry (Isa. xlix. 4). 


BY THE REV. SIDNEY BOTT, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JUDE’S, 
KENSAL GREEN, 
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. The Second Advent. 

. Judgment in the Past (Noah, etc.). 

. Judgment in the Present (conscience). 

. Judgment in the Future (the great day). 
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BY THE REY. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., VICAR OF ST. MARK’S, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


XIV. 
ADVENT. 


The purposes of Advent (Heb. ix. 26—28). 
An Advent prayer (Luke xxii. 43). 
An Advent precept (1 Pet. iv. 7). 
An Advent promise (John xiv. 3). 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS HESSEY, D.C.L.. VICAR OF ST. BARNABAS, WEST 
KENSINGTON. 


XV. 


. God the Father sending His Son to visit us. 
. God teaching us by His Scriptures. 

. God preparing us by His messengers. 

. God coming among us by His Holy Spirit. 


BO Nn A 
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BY THE REV. W. MURDOCH JOHNSTON, M.A., VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, 
EAST TWICKENHAM, S.W,. 


XVI. 
. The Second Advent to the Careless. 


I 

2 5 5 - Open sinner. 

20. Sy 7 5 Backslider. 

Wl sas a wt ut Faithtal: 
XVII. 

1. The Second Advent the Church’s hope. 

Ce ere * », Church’s triumph. 

Sol hal, 5 5» Sinner’s dread. 

eS a y) Sinner’s ruin. 
XVIII. 


1. The advent of the Prophet : Moses, —Knowledge. 
2. ,, Priest: Aaron,—Mediation and Sacrifice. 

3. Ae » King: Saul,—Power. 

4 " », Prophet, Priest, and King: Christ,—Salvation 


BY THE REV. C. F. NEWELL, M.A.. RECTOR OF CHISELBOROUGH, 
ILMINSTER. 


XIX. 
THE SUFFICIENCY OF CHRIST. 
(1 Cor. i. 30.) 
. Wisdom (Col. ii. 3 ; John i. 16). 
. Righteousness (Jer. xxiii. 6; Rom. v. 19). 


. Sanctification (1 Thess. v. 23, 24). 
. Redemption (Eph. iv. 30; Rom. viii. 23). 


hw N & 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH POTTER, LONDONDERRY. 


XX, 


1. The throne of grace (Heb. iv. 16). 

2. The throne of judgment (Rev. xx. 11). 
3. The throne of glory (Rev. iii. 21). 

4. The King, the Man (Isa. xxxii. 1, 2). 
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XXI. 


1. The crown of life (James i. 12). 

. The crown of thorns (Mark xv. 17). 

. The crown of righteousness (2 Tim. iv. 8). 
. The crown of glory (1 Pet. v. 4). 


Ww N 


XXII. 
BY THE REV. J. HASLOCH POTTER, M.A., OF ST. LEONARDS, STREATHAM. 


(from “ A Present Christ ; short daily readings for Advent.” ) 


1. The Incarnation, a Divine counsel (Gen. iii. 15). 
De 55 9 an historical fact (Johni. 14). 
ae, 6 a present reality (Eph. v. 30). 
ome ig - a future hope (1 John iii. 2). 


BY THE REV, JOHN N. QUIRK, M.A., INCUMBENT OF ST. THOMAS’S, DOUGLAS, 
ISLE OF MAN. 


XXIII. 
FOUR ADVENT CALLS OBEYED. 


1. The call of Gop. 
“¢ And Samuel arose, and went to Eli” (1 Sam, ili. 6). 
2, The call of CIRCUMSTANCES. 
“ And David arose, and went down to the wilderness of Paran ” 
(x Sam, xxv. 1). 
3. The call of CONSCIENCE. 
‘¢So Jonah arose, and went unto Nineveh ” (Jonah iii. 3). 
4. The call of the CHuRcH. 
“‘ Then he arose, and went after Elijah, and ministered unto him’ 
(x Kings xix. 21). 


? 


XXIV. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS H. SIMPKIN, M.A., RECTOR OF HASKETON, 
SUFFOLK. 

1, Our Lord’s visible Coming in the flesh: the Incarnation (Johni. 14). 

2. Our Lord’s invisible Coming in the Spirit (John xiv. 21). 

3. Our Lord’s invisible Coming in the Services of the Church (Matt. 
XVlil. 20). 3 

4. Our Lord’s visible Second Coming (Mark xii. 26). 

VOI, 2-900, 18 
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BY THE REV. J. T. SUTTIE, OF ST. LAWRENCE, APPLEBY, WESTMORELAND. 


XXV. 
FOUR ADVENT CALLS. 
1. “Wake, brethren, wake” (Jonah i. 6). 
2. “Watch, brethren, watch ” (Luke xii. 37, 38). 
3. “ Work, brethren, work ” (Haggai il. 4). 
4. “Be patient, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord” (James v. 7, 8). 


BY THE REV. W. THOMPSON, M.A., CHAPLAIN OF ST. SAVIOUR’S, 
SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


XXVI. 


1. The first advent of Christ : the incarnation. 

2. The second advent of Christ : conversion, or the advent of Christ 
to the soul. 

3. The third advent of Christ: death. 

4. The fourth advent of Christ: the last judgment. 


November 27th. 


The First Sunday in Adbent, 


Ep. Rom, xiii. 8. Gos, Matt. xxi. I. PsS, CXX.—CXXXi. 
Less. Isa. i.3 1 Pet. i, 1—22; Isa. ii., or iv. 23 John x, 22, 


AWAKING FROM SLEEP. 


BY THE REV. CANON HOARE, M.A., VICAR OF TRINITY CHURCH, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Rom. xiii. 11, 14.—‘‘ Zt 7s high time to awake out of sleep.” 


Must never forget the danger of sleep in the Church of God. 

Many are never aroused at all, and many only half awake ; they see 
men like trees walking. 

Many are dozing off even like the wise virgins. Accordingly this 
passage is addressed to the Church, not to the world; to a body of 
persons, all of whom had been baptized, and many of whom were 


in the highest sense changed characters. Yet they were told that it was 
high time to awake out of sleep. 
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I. The foundation of the appeal. 

The appeal is founded on a fact and an illustration. 

1. The fact. 

Our salvation is nearer than when we believed. The salvation means 
the return of the blessed Saviour (Heb. ix, 28). This is nearer than at 
the time of our conversion, so no time is to be lost. ‘The Bridegroom 
cometh.” 

2. The illustration. 

The return of the Lord is compared to sunrise (Mal. iv. 2). 

The long period before the Gospel to night (1 John ii. 8). 

The present state of things to the dawn of morning. So our Lord 
is described as “‘ the bright and Morning Star” (Rev. xxii. 16). 

As the Morning Star has already appeared, the day is at hand, and it 
is high time to awake out of sleep. We must be up and awake, quite 
ready to meet Him at His appearing. 


II. The effect of the awakening. 

1. If awake, we shall be aroused from apathy, indolence, and insen-~ 
sibility. The conscience will be awake to the sense of sin; the under- 
standing to the reception of truth; the affections to the love of Christ ; 
the will to the delight in the law; the whole man to the service of the 
Lord. 

2. If awake, we shall put away the works of darkness. The night 
employed for sin as well as sleep (1 Thess. v. 7). 

If we are awake to welcome the Sun of righteousness, we shall put 
away the sins of the night as well as the sloth. “ Let us cast off the 
works of darkness ” (ver. 12). 

The result will be that, if awake, we shall live in holy consistency— 
“walk honestly ;” in sobriety—‘ not in rioting ;” in purity—“ not in 
chambering ;” in peace—‘ not in strife.” 

3. We shall not only put off the clothing of the night, but we shall put 
on that of the day [107] [108]. 

(1) “ The armour of light” (ver. 12) ; for we go forth into the world 
as good soldiers for the Lord. 

(2) ‘The Lord Jesus Christ” Himself ; for His Divine righteousness 
is our armour and our vesture ; and it is when we are robed in it that 
we are not afraid of standing—not merely before men and angels—but 
before the heart-searching brilliancy of the all-penetrating light of God 


Himself. 
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November 3oth. 


St. Andreto’s Day. 


£p. Rom. x. 9. Gos. Matt. iv. 18. Pss. cxliv.—cl. 
Lass, Isa. liv.; John i. 35—43; Isa. lxv. 1—17; John xii. 20—42. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


BY THE REV. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A., VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, 
WESTMINSTER, CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Matt. iv. 18 —“ Jesus walking by the sea of Galilee saw two brethren, Simon called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother.’ 

I. Notices of St. Andrew. 

t. No real discrepancy between Matt. iv. 18 and Mark i. 16 on the 
one hand, and John i. 41 on the other. St. John relates the first 
introduction of the brothers to Jesus, the others their formal call or 
enrolment. 

2. One of the first called: whether older or younger than Simon not 
known. 

3. Of Bethsaida; had been a disciple of John the Baptist. On 
hearing John’s second witness to the Lamb, he follows Him with another 
of John’s disciples. 

4. Brings Simon to Jesus. 

5. Probably the first of the apostles after the first three, Peter, James, 
and John (Mark iii. 6, xiii. 3; Acts i. 14). 

6. Associated with Philip in Mark iii. 6; John xii. 22; and Actsi. rq. 

7. Brings Greeks to Jesus (John xii. 22). 

8. Miracle of five thousand fed; points out the little lad with five 
barley loaves and two fishes. 

9. Traditions. Scythia, Achaia, Asia Minor, and Thrace are variously 
assigned as scene of his preaching. There is also a doubtful legend 
of his martydom by being crucified on a cross in the shape of the letter X, 
at Patrae, in Achaia. 


II. Lessons of his life. 

The benevolent, missionary, helpful spirit : exemplified (x) in bringing 
Simon ; (2) in bringing the Greeks; (3) in showing our Lord what 
became the source of His miracle. 

III. Two things for us. 

1. To find Christ for ourselves. 

2. To make our brother find Him. 

1. Lo find Christ for ourselves. 
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(1) We must not becontent with hearing about Him from others 
[109] [110]. 

(2) We must go and abide with Him, study Him, listen to Him, 
prove Him [111]. 

(3) The proof will be (a) the realization of forgiveness of sins; (4) 
rest; (c) love of the brethren ; (¢) growth in grace ; (e) the peace that 
passeth understanding; (/) purity ; (g) hatred of sin; (A) self-control ; 
(z) delight in praising God. 

2. To make our brother find Him [112] [113] [114]. 

(1) Who is our brother? (@) Not the whole world—that would be 
too diffuse; (4) not every one we chance to meet—that would be mere 
hap-hazard ; (c) any one with whom we are brought into relationship—as 
by neighbourhood, kinship, similarity of duties, service, work, dependence. 

(2) The object should be—not to make him a Christian of any par- 
ticular pattern, but to make him see his Saviour for himself, and obtain 
pardon and peace. 

(3) The heathen world. (a) The support of the great societies who 
take off the shoulders of Christians the burden of going themselves into 
all the world to preach the gospel to every creature; (0) intercessory 
prayer for the heathen; (c) the spread of sensible, trustworthy, note- 
worthy intelligence about missionary work. 

(4) Even if others are before us in the race, we can stir them on by 
‘provoking unto love and unto good works.” An honest rivalry in 
faith and love would be a wholesome stimulus [115] [116]. 

(5) The support of all agencies for enlightenment in the kingdom 
of heaven, and for practical good; ¢g., Christian evidence, Christian 
knowledge, religious writings, pure literature, and all means of relieving 
distress on Christian principles, by which Christian light may so shine 
before men that they may see the good works, and glorify our Father 
which is in heaven. 

3. Our own friends and special associates should all be, like the 
comradeship of the apostles, chosen for their loyalty to our Saviour. 

(x) Our presence should be a check upon them, as we wish their 
presence to be a check upon us. 

(2) We should make it clear to all that we refuse all partnership and 
interest in the unfruitful works of darkness. 

(3) This is fundamentally different from censoriousness, or passing 
needless judgment on others. 

4. In conclusion, quote some of Keble’s verses on this subject in the 
poem for St. Andrew’s day. 
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December 4th. 
The Second Sunday in Advent. 


Ep. Rom. xv. 4. Gos. Luke xxi, 25. Ps, XiX.— Xxili. 
Less, Isa. v.3; 2 Pet. i.; Isa. xi, I—11, or xxiv.; John xiii. 21. 


THE HOPE IN CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. T. D. BERNARD, M.A., CANON OF WELLS, RECTOR OF WALCOT, 
BATH. 


Rom. xv. 4.—‘' We through patience and comfort of the Scriptures .. . have hope.” 


THE epistle for the day a psalm of hope. Scripture is given to us to 
inspire and sustain this hope. All nations are to share it; for the same 
Christ, who ‘ confirmed promises” to the Jews, ensured mercy to the 
Gentiles; the Scriptures witnessing, with anticipatory songs, that ‘in 
Him shall the Gentiles Zope.” The one hope makes them one church, 
They “receive one another as Christ received them, and with one mind 
and one mouth glorify God.” To both He is “the God of hope;” in 
answer to prayer, ‘filling them with all joy and peace in believing, that 
they may abound in hope in the power of the Holy Ghost.” 

Take one leading thought— 

The Bible is the book of hope [117]. 


I. Consider hope as wanted. 

t. Needful to man. 

(a) From his constitution, ‘*Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” The onward look distinctive of the human being; conse- 
quence and evidence of immortality. 

(2) From his condition. ‘The present unsatisfying at best; failure and 
disappointment ; disorder of world; “suffering in this tabernacle ;” brevity 
of life; reign of death [118]. 

2. Lost to man. He has the faculty, but where is the object ? Guesses 
and dreams, but xo shape to them, nothing definite, no ‘substance of 
things hoped for;” o warrant’ for them by discovery or promise; xo 
right to them, rising hope checked by sense of sin.. Evil desert changes 
it into fear. For men by nature the future is blank, dark. “ Having 
no hope” (Eph. ii. 12). 

II. Consider hope as given—in the Scriptures, for no other 
book of hope exists. 

i. Ln their general drift. The Old Testament (here meant) a history 


and warrant of hope in the gradual development of God’s promise and 
man’s expectation [119]. 
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The New Testament completes the promise, and exalts the expecta- 
tion; the fulfilment of some promises are an earnest of the rest. 

2. By their revelation of Christ. "ope for man is not in the nature 
of things, nor in the course of events; but in the Person who undertakes 
it, who comes, and who will come to fulfil it. 

Our hope is “ hope in Him,” having ground of right in His righteous- 
ness and atonement, warrant in His promise and life, shape and sub- 
stance in His kingdom, including renovation of soul, resurrection of 
body, restitution of all things, vision of God, life eternal. 

3: By their separate sayings, examples, admonitions, encouragements 
(forming a mapdxAnows, which corrects despondency, supports patience, 
revives expectation, etc.), all written “that we might have hope” [120] 
[121] [122]. 

III. You see God’s purpose. 

I. Has it taken effect on you? ave you hope? hope in Christ? 
a lively hope, éAwi8a £6cav? What is your experience of it? (Rom, v. 2; 
1 Pet. i 13.) What effect of it? (1 John iii. 3.) [123.] 

2. You see God’s provision: the Scriptures are not only to give hope, 
but to support and educate it, and maintain the “ patience” necessary 
to its life. This only by habitual converse with Scripture, personal, 
practical. Use your Bible more, and for this end. It will not be vain 
(ver. 13). 


December 11th. 


Ohe Third Sunday in Advent. 


£p. 1 Cor. iv. I. Gos. Matt. xi. 2. Pss. lvi.—I1xi. 
Less, Isa, xxv.3 1 John iii. 16—iv. 7; Isa. xxvi. or xxviii. 5—19 5 John xviii. 28. 


CHRIST THE VICTOR OVER DEATH. 
BY THE REY. J. E. SAMPSON, VICAR OF BARROW-ON-HUMBER, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Isa. xxv. 8, 9.—‘' He will swallow up death in victory,” etc. 
Tur text refers primarily to the Jews. But 1 Cor. xv. 54 shows that it 
refers to the resurrection of the Church. 
I We learn what the Lord will do for His people. 
1. He will swallow up death in victory. 
Death compared to a combatant. Apparently victorious. Swallows 
up all, But a mightier than he appears. “He will swallow up,” etc. 
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Three senses in which this is fulfilled—(z) He delivers from spiritual 
death (John v. 24); (2) He overcomes bodily death (1 Cor. xv. 54), 
rescuing His people from the grave (Hos. xiii. 14); (3) He abolishes 
death for ever (Rev. xxi. 4). 

2. He will wipe away al tears, etc. 

While here we have sorrow, troubles, sins, deaths. But de comforted. 
Look onward (Ps. xxx. 5). Joy in the morning. Je strong. Take 
the armour. Notice the love. The Lord God shall do it (Rev. vil. 
16, 17). 

3. He will take away the rebuke of His people [124]. 

Here we have reproach, persecution; but there always have been 
these, and will be (Gal. iv. 29). If we adopt the world’s form of 
religion, we may avoid the cross; but not if we “live godly in Christ 
Jesus” (1 Tim. iii. 12). 

But He will take away the rebuke. No more a scorner on the earth. 
Remember how JZoses esteemed the reproach, Paul (2 Cor. iv. 8), Jesus 
(Heb. xili. 2). 

Mark the confidence. ‘‘The Lord hath spoken.” 


II. We learn somewhat of the character of God’s people. 

1. A reconciled people—“ our God”—covenant name. The God who 
has redeemed, quickened, preserved, now glorified. “Our God,” in 
whom we have trusted, whom we have worshipped and served. 

2. A waiting people. “ We have waited” includes readiness, expecta- 
tion, desire; ¢e.g., Paul, ‘‘I have fought,” etc. (2 Tim. iv. 7,8). The 
description of all His people is, they love His appearing {125]. 

3. A believing people. “ He will save us.” When we look forward, 
we see snares, trials, and foes: but Heb. xiii. 5; Rom. v. 8, ro. 


III. We learn something of the future joy of the saints. 

We sometimes wonder whether we shall remember. “It shall be 
said in that day, We have waited.” So that time will not be all forgotten. 
We shall remember our conflicts, cares, faintings, even our sins. But 
they will all be remembered in reference to the hand that upheld, the 
love, the blood, the salvation. 

This recollection will be one element of joy. “ We will rejoice,” etc. 
(Rev. v. 9, vii. 10). 

Heaven’s gladness is but the fulness of the gladness begun on earth. 

Have you tasted this present joy? This only can enable you to taste 
death without fear. 
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December 18th. 


Ghe Fourth Sunday in Advent. 


£p. Phil. iv. 4. Gos. John i. 19. Pss, XC.—xciv. 
Less. Isa. xxx. 1-27; Rev. ii. 18—iii, 7; Isa. xxxii, or xxxiii. 2—23; Rev. iii. 7. 


WAITING FOR THE LORD. 


BY THE REV. NORMAN D. J. STRATON, M.A., VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, AND 
RURAL DEAN. 


Isa. xxx. 18.—‘' Blessed are all they that wait for Him.” 


THE passage suggests two inquiries. 

1. What is meant by “ waiting for the Lord”? 

2. Why has this attitude proved so full of blessing in all ages of the 
Church’s history ? 


I. As regards the meaning of the expression, ‘‘ Waiting 
. for the Lord.” 

Notice that “ waiting” (as the word is thus used in Scripture) implies 
patience, and patience is that grace which, “ while it looks hopefully 
into the future, rests calmly in the present, and declines to fret.” 

‘Waiting for the Lord,” then, means a quiet, trustful looking for God’s 
varied manifestations, whether in grace, in providence, or in the Divine 
purposes which He has revealed in Scripture. 

Offer some remarks on the relative position of a waiting, patient spirit 
in the list of Christian virtues, and its general character. Thus— 

1. Waiting follows hope, and marks maturity in grace. Hope belongs 
to youth, patience to maturity. 

2. Waiting by no means implies inaction. “Waiting for the Lord” 
is intimately connected with that ‘waiting oz the Lord” which renews 
our strength ; and without work, waiting will grow as visionary and unreal 
as work without waiting will grow formal and dead. 

A thought for those who through infirmity are precluded from active 
service. ‘They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 


II. As regards the reasons why this attitude has always 
proved so full of blessing. 

1. Waiting tests our earnestness. 

Delays are not denials. Our Lord and the Syro-Phcenician woman. 
Are not David’s words indicative of like training? (Ps. xl. 1.) 

2. Waiting fits us more perfectly for the work which God designs 
jor us. 
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While we wait we grow less self-reliant and more dependent upon 
God. Was it not so with— 

Joseph, as he waited for the fulfilment of his dreams? 

Moses, during the second forty years of life? 

David, as he waited for the throne of Israel? 

Paul, as he tarried three years in the loneliness of Arabia ? 

As they waited they were taught of God, and as “ patience had her 
perfect work,” they were made “perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 

3. Waiting weans us from the love of this world, and, we may well believe, 
enhances our enjoyment of the future. 

One chief object of the detention of the Christian here would seem 
to be that by prolonged experience of the miseries and the sorrows which 
connect themselves with sin, he may feel a greater abhorrence of it, and 
pine yet more for the hour of his freedom. 

Just as the peace and safety of the harbour are rendered more delight- 
ful by the perils of the storm, so the rest of heaven will be the more 
grateful for the roughness of the way, and the light of heaven will be the 
more glad for the darkness of the waiting-time, and its safety the more 
welcome for the dangers through which it is gained. 

4. Waiting (in the sense of waiting for the second Advent) leads to the 
realization of many special promises (Luke xii. 37; 1 Cor. i. 7; Heb. 
1x25). 

Conclusion. 

What know we of this patient, waiting spirit ? 

It has marked God’s servants, individually (Gen. xlix. 18; Ps, aba 
Hab. i. 1—3; Luke ii. 25), and collectively (Isa. xxvi. 8; Acts i, 4), in 
all ages of the Church’s history. 

God reveals Himself in the opening of this verse as “ waiting to be 
gracious” to us. Let us conform ourselves to the frame which it sets 
forth in closing, and wait and watch for His promised manifestation. 

The dispensation began by waiting for the Spirit. Then let it be 
continued by waiting for the Son, and we shall find that the hope 
which connects itself with this waiting will steady us, 


and prove a 
very anchor of our souls (Heb. vi. 19). 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, SIMILES, ETC, 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not tn all cases responsible. 


tor. Christ has four advents.—His advent in the flesh, His 
advent in the soul of man, His advent at man’s death, His advent at 
the last day. St. Antony of Padua. 


102. Christ’s coming.—In the first advent God veiled His Divinity 
in flesh to prove the faithful; in the second advent He will manifest 
His glory to reward their faith (Matt. xix. 29; Luke ix. 26). 

St. Chrysostom. 


103. Christ, two views of.—The reason why the men of the world 
think so little of Christ is that they do not look at Him. Their backs 
being turned to the sun, they only see their own shadows, and are 
therefore wholly taken up with themselves; whilst the true disciple, 
ooking only upwards, sees nothing but the Saviour, and learns to forget 
himself. Payson. 


104. Christ’s two comings.—Christ came the first time in the 
guise of humanity; He is to come the second time in brightness, as a 
light to the godly, a terror to the wicked. He came the first time in 
weakness, He is to come the second time in might; the first time in 
our littleness, the second time in His own majesty; the first time in 
mercy, the second in judgment; the first time to redeem, the second 
to recompense, and recompense all the more terribly because of the 
long-suffering and delay. Lildebere. 


105. Ambition, folly of.—I shall soon be in my grave; such is the 
fate of great men. So it was with the Caesars and Alexander. And I, 
too, am forgotten, and the Marengo conqueror and emperor is a college 
theme. My exploits are tasks given to pupils by their tutor, who sit in 
judgment over me. I die before my time ;\ and my dead body, too, 
must return to the earth, and become food for worms. Behold the 
destiny now at hand of him who has been called the great Napoleon! 
What an abyss between my great misery and the eternal reign of Christ, 
who is proclaimed, loved, and adored, and whose kingdom is extending 
over all the earth! Napoleon. 

106. Judgment, preparation for.—Jerome used to say that it 
seemed to him as if the trumpet of the last day was always sounding in 
his ear, saying, “Arise, ye dead, and come to judgment.” The gene- 
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rality, however, think but little of this awful and important period. A 
Christian king of Hungary being very sad and pensive, his brother, 
who was a gay courtier, was desirous of knowing the cause. “Oh, 
brother !” said the king, “I have been a great sinner against God, and 
know not how to die, or how to appear before God in judgment.” His 
brother, making a jest of it, said, ‘‘ These are but melancholy thoughts.” 
The king made no reply. But it was the custom of the country, that 
if the executioner came and sounded a trumpet before any man’s door, 
he was presently led to execution. The king in the dead of night sent 
the executioner to sound the trumpet before his brother’s door, who, 
hearing it, and seeing the messenger of death, sprang into the king’s 
presence, beseeching to know in what he had offended. “Alas, 
brother!” said the king, “you have never offended me. And is the 
sight of my executioner so dreadful; and shall! not I, who have greatly 
offended, fear to be brought before the judgment-seat of God ?” 


107. Light of the diamond borrowed.—Incredible as it may 
appear to ignorance, on whose admiring eyes it flashes rays of light, 
science proves that the diamond is formed of the very same matter 
as common dull black coal. It boasts no native light; and dark in 
the darkness as the mud or rock where it lies embedded, it shines, if 
with a beautiful, yet with a borrowed splendour. How meet the emblem 
of the priceless jewels that adorn the Saviour’s crown! Dr. Guthrie. 

108. God, creative power of.—One glance of Thine creates a day. 

Watts. 
tog. Effort, the power of in individuals.—You say, What can 
Ido? Oh, I have no power, nor influence, nor name, nor talents, nor 
money. Look at the coral reef yonder, where it encircles the fair isles 
that lie like bright gems on the bosom of the Pacific ; or, by the 
Australian shores, stretches its unbroken wall for a thousand leagues 
along the sea. How contemptible the architects, yet the aggregate of 
their labours, mocking our greatest breakwaters, how colossal! So it 
ought to be, and would be, in our congregations, were every man and 
every woman to feel their own individual responsibilities ; would each 
go to Christ, saying, Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do? would 

they but rise to the height of their calling. Dr. Guthrie. 


110. Life, prodigality of—The generality of men expend the early 
part of their lives in contributing to render the latter part miserable. 
Bruyere. 
111. Christ, His all-sufficiency.—O sits! there is in a cru- 
cified Jesus something proportionable to all the straits, wants, neces- 
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sities, and desires of His poor saints. He is bread to nourish them, a 
garment to cover them, a physician to heal them, a counsellor to advise 
them, a captain to defend them, a prince to rule them, a prophet to 
teach, and a priest to make atonement for them, a husband to protect, 
a father to provide, a brother to relieve, a foundation to support, a root 
to quicken, a head to guide, a treasure to enrich, a sun to enlighten, 
and a fountain to cleanse them. Brooks. 


112. Means, not ends.—Means are always in our power; ends 
are very seldom so. Fielding. 


113. Missionaries, their work.—lIt is stated in the history of 
England, says Dr. Philip, in an address at one of the London anni- 
versaries, that when the first missionary who arrived at Kent presented 
himself before the king to solicit permission to preach the Gospel in 
his dominions, after long deliberation, when a negative was about to be 
put upon his application, an aged counsellor, with his head silvered over 
with gray hairs, rose, and by the following speech obtained the permission 
which was requested. “Here we are,” said the orator, “like birds of pas- 
sage; we know not whence we came or whither we are going; if this man 
can tell us, for God’s sake let him speak.” I say, if there are six hundred 
millions of our fellow-creatures, who, like birds of passage, know not 
whence they came, nor whither they are going, for God’s sake let us 
send them the Gospel, which will tell them whence they came, and 
which is able to make them wise unto salvation. 


114. Minister, aptitude in a,—What Cecil says of a minister is 
in a measure true of all Christians. ‘He is a fisherman, and the 
fisherman must fit himself to his employment. If some fish will bite 
only by day, he must fish by day ; if others will bite only by moonlight, 
he must fish for them by moonlight.”’ Power. 


115. Missionary devotion.—There was a race of parents that 
could raise a race of missionaries. Let me give you an instance of an 
old Moravian woman. A friend called upon her with sadness in his 
looks. ‘Your son,” said he to the mother, ‘“‘is gone a Sls 
Thomas gone to heaven through the missionary life? Would to God 
that He would call my son John!” Well, John did become a mis- 
sionary, and he fell, And this time the committee were very sad ; but 
before the opening of their lips, the old woman anticipated the story, 
and exclaimed, “‘Thank God! Would that He would call my last son 
William!” And William, too, went, and fell. When the noble woman 
exclaimed, “ Would that I had a thousand sons to give to God!” 
Then would our ranks be full. Dr, Durbur. 
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116. Missionary zeal of Bunyan.—Bunyan, with irresistible 
zeal, preached throughout the country, especially in Bedfordshire and 
its neighbourhood, until, on the restoration of Charles II., he was 
thrown into prison, where he remained twelve years. During his con- 
finement he preached to all to whom he could gain access; and when 
liberty was offered to him, on condition of promising to abstain from 
preaching, he constantly replied, “If you let me out to-day, I shall 
preach again to-morrow.” 


117. Scriptures, their superiority.—Let others dread and shun 
the Scriptures in their darkness, I shall wish I may deserve to be 
reckoned among those who admire and dwell upon them for their 
clearness. There are no songs comparable to the songs of Zion, no 
orations equal to those of the prophets, and no politics like those which 
the Scriptures teach. Milton. 


118. Death, spiritual, in the world.—There are many dead 
people in the world, who are not yet buried. There are thousands who 
have been dead many years, and do not know it. When a man’s 
heart is cold and indifferent about religion; when his hands are never 
employed in doing God’s work ; when his heart is never familiar with 
His ways ; when his tongue is seldom used in prayer and praise ; when 
his ears are deaf to the voice of Christ in the Gospel ; when his eyes 
are blind to the beauty of heaven ; when his mind is full of the world, 
and has no room nor time for spiritual things—then that man is dead. 

Bishop Ryle. 


11g. Scripture, the hidden gems in the.—Place yourself in 
imagination by the side of an Australian gold-digging, and observe the 
earth that is drawn up from its bottom. It is likely that your unprac- 
tised eyes will see nothing in that heap but rubbish and dirt and stones. 
And yet that very heap of earth may prove, on washing, to be full of 
particles of the purest gold. It is just the same with the Bible. We 
see but little of it now: we shall find hereafter that every verse of it 
contained gold. Bishop Ryle. 


120. Hope, its power in the heart.—Hope is an active grace ; 
it is called a lively hope. Hope is like the spring in the watch ; it sets 
all the wheels of the soul in motion; hope of a crop makes the hus- 
bandman sow his seed ; hope of victory makes the soldier fight ; and 
a true hope of glory makes a Christian vigorously pursue glory. Here 
is a spiritual touchstone to try our hope by. LT. Watson, 
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121. Hope, an incentive to Christian work.—Hope is the 
daughter of faith, but such as is a staff to her aged mother; and will 
produce a bold and wise profession of the truth before men, as also 
prayer to God. It is as the cork upon the net ; though the lead on the 
one side sink it down, yet the cork on the other keeps it up. Zvapp. 


122. Hope of the Christian.—The world dares say no more of 
its devices than dum spiro spero (whilst I breathe, I hope); but the 
children of God can add, by virtue of this living hope, dum expiro spero 
(whilst I expire, I hope). Leighton. 


123. Riches, a snare of the soul.—You would think it an 
unseemly thing to see some rich man that hath a vast estate among 
the poor gleaners in harvest-time as busy to pick up the ears of corn 
that are left in the field as the most miserable beggar in the company. 
Oh, how all the world would cry shame of such a sordid-spirited man ! 
Well, Christian, be not angry if I tell thee that thou dost a more 
shameful thing thyself by far, if thou that pretendest to hope for heaven 
beest as eager in the pursuit of this world’s trash as the poor carnal 
wretch who expects no portion but what God hath left him to pick up 
in the field of this world. Certainly thy hope is either false, or, at best, 
but very little. Gurnall. 


124. Dying grace.—Owen in his last hours, when on his dying 
bed, dictated a short letter to a friend. The amanuensis had written, 
“JT am yet in the land of the living,” when Owen arrested him. 
‘Stop, alter that; write, I am yet in the land of the dying, but I 
hope soon to be in the land of the living.” 


125. Work, devotion to Christian.—A Spartan, who was a 
giant for size and a very Samson for strength, was wounded in battle 
by a bow-shot. When ready to expire, he said that he did not lament 
his death, because he came out resolved to shed his’blood for Greece ; 
but he was sorry to die without having once drawn his sword against 
the enemy. The young Christian has no need to be terrified by the 
thought of an early tomb. If he has drawn forth his weapon, and yet 
been unable to use it in the cause of the Great Captain, he shall never- 
theless receive His crown. Still, in the warfare of the Lord, we may 
regret if we have lost any opportunity of service. Living through many 
years of trial, it comforts Christ’s soldiers to know that they have been 
winning victories for Him and through Him, 
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sovern Heroes of the Mission Sield. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP OF 
OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 


A 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. AFRICA, 1840—1873. 


“Gop has taken away the greatest man of his generation,” so 
wrote Florence Nightingale, the gentlest and best of women, 
when she heard of the death of the great missionary explorer. 
“ Of his character,’ writes Sir Bartle Frere (than whom no one 
had fuller or better opportunities to judge), “it is difficult for 
those who knew him intimately to speak without appearance 
of exaggeration.” An admiring nation has endorsed these 
verdicts, and given his last remains a sepulture amongst her 
kings. His fame was so world-wide, that other countries 
seemed to understand him even better than his own, and not 
to love him less. ‘To omit the name of such a man from these 
brief sketches of missionary heroes would be impossible; and 
yet the vastness and variety of his work, and the fact that so 
much has been written concerning him, and so recently, render 
it a difficult task, We must content ourselves with glancing 
at the more important features of a life and character which 
most of our readers have already studied in detail. 

Like Duff, he was a Scotchman, and sprang from the ranks 
of the people. It is well known how at ten years of age he 
earned his bread, and helped to support the family, as a 
“piecer” in the cotton works of Blantyre, and how he con- 
trived, during the long day’s toil in the factory, to place his 
book on the spinning-jenny, and to pursue his studies amidst 
the roar of the machinery. His first week’s wages were 
devoted to the purchase of the Latin “Rudiments,” and he 
spent his evenings, and often a portion of his nights, in 
acquiring that language. “He could play and rollick,” says 
his father-in-law, “like other boys, but with a growing thirst 
for knowledge.” Books of travel and of science were his 
delight ; and when an infrequent half-holiday came round, he 
was sure to be off to the quarries to collect geological speci- 
mens, or away by the hedgerows to gather herbs and flowers ; 
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for he had early formed the opinion that a good herbalist had 
in his hands the panacea for all bodily diseases. 

He was religiously brought up; and he tells us with that 
quiet humour which never deserted him, that his last flogging 
was received for refusing to read Wilberforce’s “ Practical 
Christianity.” It is plain, however, that the pious example of 
his parents, in a poor but happy home, was his best instruction, 
and that it laid the foundation for that eminently practical 
Christianity which he so thoroughly. understood and so fully 
exemplified. It was at the age of twenty, however, that the 
crisis of his spiritual history took place; and he attributes it 
chiefly to the reading of Dicks’ “ Philosophy of a Future 
State.” From that time on he gave his whole heart to God. 
There is a touching entry in his journal, written upon the 
last birthday of his eventful life, and it reveals at once the 
motive and earnestness of his whole career: “My Jesus, my 
King, my Life, my All, I again dedicate my whole self to 
a-hee,. 

He had heard of missions from his childhood, and had bean 
deeply interested in them ; but it was an appeal on behalf of 
China, issued by the famous Dr. Gutzlaff, which inspired him 
with the desire to become himself a missionary. “ The claims of 
so many millions of his fellow-creatures, and the complaints 
of the want of qualified men to undertake the task,” these, as 
he informs us, were the motives which led him, at the age of 
twenty-one, to the high resolve; and henceforth his “ efforts 
were constantly directed towards that object without any fluc- 
tuation.” The idea of medical missions was then comparatively 
new ; but Livingstone felt that, more especially in connection 
with work for God in China, they were indispensable, so he 
resolved to qualify himself to the utmost; and by saving 
something out of his summer earnings at the mill, he was able 
to pay for his medical and Greek classes during the winter at 
Glasgow University, and at the same time to attend lectures in 
theology. 

“ The land of Sinim,” however, was not the field which the 
great Head of the Church had designed for him. Just as Mor- 
rison, who had set his heart upon Africa, was led by an all-wise 
Providence to fill a sphere more suited to him in China, so 
Livingstone, whose earliest predilections were for China, was 
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led by the same gracious hand to give his life to Africa, and to 
find there the very position for which both nature and grace had 
so eminently fitted him. He had offered himself to the London 
Missionary Society, and was well-nigh rejected on account of 
his hesitating manner and lack of ready speech. Fortunately 
for the world, the adverse decision was suspended, and another 
session brought out his noble character and vast capacities. 
But his prospect of going to China was interrupted by the 
Opium War, and just at this juncture a veteran missionary 
(whose life would have had a prominent niche amongst these 
sketches but that he still survives) appeared upon the scene, 
and determined the destination of the student. This was 
Robert Moffat, who, after three-and-twenty years of labour in 
South Africa, was thrilling the heart of England with the 
story ofhis labours and adventures. He fired the soul of his 
young countryman with a desire to explore and evangelize that 
mysterious land, with which both of their names will ever be 
identified. Indeed, it has been well said that if any men of 
modern times might be permitted to adopt the grand old 
agnomen of “ Africanus,’ they would be Robert Moffat and 
David Livingstone, who soon became his fellow-labourer and 
son-in-law. 

We are indebted to Professor Blackie for a biography of our 
hero, which gives the world a deeper insight into his inner and 
social life than could be obtained from his official journals. 
These latter are generally marked by that characteristic 
reticence which caused him to conceal from the public gaze 
all that was best and noblest in his nature. It is only from 
his private letters to his nearest and dearest ones that we get 
the full portraiture of a man who was as gentle as he was 
resolute, and as loving as he was strong. The account of his 
last evening in the old homestead is touching in its simplicity : 
“A single night was all that he could spend with his family ; 
and they had so much to speak of, that David proposed they 
should sit up all night. This, however, his mother would not 
hear of. ‘I remember my father and him, writes his sister, 
“talking over the prospects of Christian missions. They agreed 
that the time would come when rich men and great men would 
think it an honour to support whole stations of missionaries, 
instead of spending their money on hounds and horses. On 
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the morning of the 17th November, we got up at five o'clock. 
My mother made coffee. David read the 121st and 135th 
Psalms, and prayed. My father and he walked to Glasgow to 
catch the Liverpool steamer.” On the Broomielaw, father and 
son looked for the last time on each other’s faces. The old 
man walked back slowly to Blantyre, with a lonely heart no 
doubt, yet praising God. David’s face was now set in earnest 
toward the dark continent.” 

His first nine years in Africa were spent chiefly amongst 
the Bechuanas, nine hundred miles from Cape Town. “Here 
with unwearied earnestness, he laboured for the evangelization 
of these uncivilized and rude barbarians. Here, too, he endea- 
voured to instruct them in useful arts; and, after the example 
of medizeval missionaries, he laboured as a mechanic no less 
than as a preacher. At Kolobeng we find him helping to 
make a canal, preparing a garden, and building his fourth 
house with his own hands. Moffat had taught him how to 
work in iron and steel, while at the same time he became 
handy in carpentry and other trades. His devoted wife 
(Mary Moffat) made the butter, soap, candles, and clothes, 
instructed her infant-school, and taught the women to sing the 
hymns which her husband had translated. They had their 
privations and trials, and often lived “from hand to mouth ;” 
but theirs was in the truest sense a happy life. As he reviews 
this part of his African career, he only finds one cause of 
regret, namely, that he did not devote more time to play with 
his children ; “ but,” he adds, “I was generally so exhausted 
by the mental and manual labour of the day, that in the 
evening there was no fun left in me.” How touching are the 
lines which, in after years when he was separated from his 
family, were ever ringing in his ears,— 

‘¢T shall look into your faces, and listen to what you say, 
And be often very near you when you think I’m far away.” 

It was during this period he had that famous encounter with 
the lion, which is known to nearly all who have heard his 
name; but concerning which he wrote home thus charac- 
teristically to his father: “I hope I shall not forget His 
mercy. . . . Do not mention this to anyone. I do not like 
to be talked about.’ Livingstone’s life was saved almost by 
a miracle, but the left arm, which was crunched by the lion’s 
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teeth, was maimed for life, and the fracture entailed much pain 
and suffering to his latest days. It is well known that it was 
by the false joint in that broken limb that his body was 
identified, when brought home to England by his faithful 
followers ; but the interesting fact is not generally known that 
Mebalwe, who saved his life, was one of the native teachers 
whom he himself had trained, and that it was a Christian lady 
in Scotland who contributed the money for this catechist’s 
maintenance. How little did she dream that the twelve 
pounds which she had sent to Livingstone for that purpose 
would be the means of preserving to Africa for thirty years the 
life of its greatest benefactor ! 

The firstfruits of Livingstone’s missionary labour in this 
region was the conversion of Sechele, a chieftain of extra- 
ordinary energy, who was soon able to read the Bible in his 
own language, and to conduct his own family worship. Sechele, 
transformed in feelings, dress, and manners, used all his in- 
fluence to induce his people to follow his steps, but without 
much success. Livingstone, however, had laid a good founda- 
tion, and the results have proved it. “That mission,” says 
Dr. Moffat, writing in 1874, “is the most prosperous, extensive, 
and influential of all our missions in the Bechwana country.” 

Livingstone now entered upon the special career which has 
made his name so famous, namely, that of a missionary 
explorer. Many considerations led him to the conscientious 
belief that this was the path peculiarly assigned to him by 
Providence. The oppressions practised by the Boers of the 
Cashan Mountains upon the Bakwains first awakened his atten- 
tion to the evils of the slave trade, and he longed to see it 
crushed out by Christianity and lawful traffic. He conceived 
that it was the duty of the missionary, when he had fully 
published the Gospel to any people, to press forward and 
make it known to those who had never heard it. His heart 
yearned over the countless millions who must be living in the 
interior of that vast unexplored continent, and who had never 
yet been visited by the messenger of peace. He felt, more- 
over, that God had given him peculiar talents for this work, 
and that it was his duty to employ them in the way most 
likely to advance the great cause which he had at heart. 
Writing to a friend at this time, he tells him about “the 
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tsetse, the fever, the north wind, and other African notabilia ; 
but these and many other interesting points of information 
are followed up by the significant question, Who shall penetrate 
through Africa ? ” 

Livingstone himself was to be the answer to this question ; 
and he offered himself and all that was dearest to him— 
home, prospects, honours, Christian intercourse—as a willing 
sacrifice upon the missionary altar. It would be a great 
mistake to think that the mere love of exploration and adven- 
ture, or even the fame that might possibly accrue from them, 
were sufficient to influence a mind like his. When he had 
achieved his greatest reputation as a discoverer, he expressed 
the honest feeling of his heart in reminding those who had 
conferred distinctions upon him, that “where the geographical 
feat ends, there the missionary work begins.” 

We can only summarize the story of those wonderful jour- 
neyings, which revealed to us for the first time the teeming 
populations and boundless resources of Central Africa. Pre- 
vious to his time the charts of this vast region presented nothing 
but a blank. To use the quaint words of Dean Swift— 

‘* Geographers in Afric’s maps 
Put savage beasts to fill up gaps, 


And o’er inhabitable downs 
Put elephants for want of towns.” 


What a change, and what a revelation! What bright hopes 
and prospects for commerce, civilization, and Christianity, have 
sprung up in that benighted land since the dauntless missionary 
unlocked the door, and opened it wide to the traveller, the 
merchant, and the missionary ! 

The natives had often spoken to him of a lake which they 
called Ngami; and in June, 1849, he set out, with Messrs, 
Oswald and Murray, with the hope of discovering it. Skirting 
by the great Kalahari desert, he pursued his way, and on the Ist 
of August had the satisfaction of being the first white man who 
had seen that now famous lake. Finding the country insalu- 
brious, he undertook, in the year 1850, another expedition, 
carrying his wife and children with him, to the Makololo country, 
where he made what was perhaps the most fruitful of all his 
discoveries—that of the great river Zambesi flowing in the very 
centre of the continent, with its majestic reaches and its 
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“smoke-resounding” falls. His eyes gladdened as he gazed 
upon this unexpected highway for future commerce; for he 
saw in it a providential aid towards the extinction of that 
accursed traffic in human flesh and blood which met him every- 
where, and which made his very heart to bleed. 

But what was to be the outlet for that commerce, and how 
was he to obtain the best and shortest route to the coast? 
These were questions which were forced upon his consideration, 
for the southern Boers had invaded the Bechuana country, 
pillaged his old settlement at Kolobeng, and broken up the 
organization which had cost him so many years of labour. 
His resolution was prompt and decisive. He carried his family 
back to Capetown (where it was observed that his coat was 
eleven years behind the fashion), despatched them to England, 
and then started on that arduous journey which led him from 
Linyanti, in the very centre of Africa, to Loando St. Paul, on 
its western shores ; and thence (finding that region too distant, 
and too nearly connected with the slave trade,) right across the 
continent to the mouths of the Zambesi on the eastern coast. - 

This perilous journey occupied four years, and never did a 
body of men voluntarily set out on such a serious undertaking 
with so spare an outfit. For himself and his twenty-seven 
black companions the provision stock consisted of a few biscuits, 
a few pounds of tea and sugar, and about twenty pounds of 
coffee. The supply of clothing was equally scanty, and the 
money chest contained only twenty pounds of beads, worth 
about forty shillings. Three muskets for his people, with a 
rifle and double-barrelled smooth-bore for himself, were all the 
firearms which the intrepid traveller took with him, although 
on these and their ammunition mainly depended their supplies 
of food. “I had a secret conviction,” observes Livingstone, 
“that if I did not succeed, it would not be for the lack of 
nicknacks, but from want of ‘ pluck,’ or because a large array 
of baggage excited the cupidity of the tribes through whose 
country we wished to pass.” His: tact and his fearlessness 
carried him safely through many a danger amidst hostile tribes, 
whilst his justice and his kindliness and his truth endeared 
him to his swarthy followers. The latter always spoke of him 
as their “Father,” while many of the former came to regard 
him as a god. He was ready at any moment to endure any 
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sacrifice, or to brave any danger, if only he could save a life, or 
soothe a sorrowing heart. A messenger arrived one night, and 
told how a native had been attacked by a rhinoceros, and 
ripped open. Livingstone, in order to relieve the wounded 
sufferer, mounted immediately, and forced his way through 
tangled brake and thicket for ten miles amidst the midnight 
darkness, despite the risk of a like fate awaiting himself at any 
moment. Such was his philanthropy; but better and nobler 
still was that love of souls which led him evermore to make 
known to all men the message of redeeming love. His simple 
sermons, his earnest prayers, and his Sunday services marked 
him everywhere as “the man of God.” 

In 1856, preceded by the fame of his discoveries, he revisited 
his native land. The enthusiastic welcome and the triumphal 
honours that awaited him might well have spoiled a less noble 
spirit. But if Livingstone had his failings, the love of popu- 
larity was not amongst them. He was characteristically humble. 
When a great man expressed admiration at his wonderful 
achievements, he simply replied, “They are not wonderful ; it 
was only what any one else could do that had the will” His 
one thought was for Africa—‘“ Poor, enslaved Africa,” as he 
was wont to say, “when are thy bleeding wounds to be healed?” 
Everywhere he went he tried to deepen the national interest 
on behalf of his adopted country. To this end he appealed to 
the Geographical Society with respect to its exploration, and 
to our leading statesmen with reference to the suppression of 
its slave trade. He aroused the Universities to its claims upon 
their intellectual powers, and the Churches to its demands upon 
their Christian charity. With the same object in view, he sat 
down and wrote his “ Missionary Travels,” which was a kind of 
employment so distasteful to him that he says in the preface, 
“J would rather cross the African continent again than under- 
take to write another book !” 

He had told his faithful followers in Africa that nothing but 
death would keep him from returning to them, and he kept his 
word. In 1858 he started on his second great expedition to 
explore the Zambesi. On this occasion he went forth under a 
Government commission, with a regular staff of assistants, and 
with a small steamer called the Ma Robert, which was Mrs. 
Livingstone’s African name; but this expedition cost him 
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more anxiety and pain than all his previous journeyings. Good 
Bishop Mackenzie, who had come out in connection with the 
Universities’ mission, and had joined Livingstone in his explo- 
rations, fell a victim to the climate; several other members of 
the mission shared a like fate ; and, saddest of all, Mrs. Living- 
stone, who had joined her husband, was also taken from his 
side, 27th April, 1862. They had been only three short months 
together after four years’ separation. Two days after her death 
he wrote to Sir Roderick Murchison: “ This heavy stroke quite 


takes the heart out of me. . . . I married her for love, and the 
longer I lived with her I loved her the more. ... I try to 
bend to the blow as from our heavenly Father. . . . I shall 


do my duty still; but it is with a darkened horizon that I set 
about it.” 

This second expedition resulted in the discovery of Lake 
Shirwa and Lake Nyassa, and tended materially towards the 
suppression of the slave trade, by revealing its enormities and 
the awful destruction of human life which it involved at the 
hands of the Arab and Portuguese traders. “I sometimes 
fear,” says Livingstone, “that my statements, which are within 
the truth, may be looked on as exaggerations; but the facts 
cannot be overstated. We saw three instances of bodies tied 
to trees, the hands fastened behind to the tree, and a strong 
thong round the neck to the same tree keeps the body in a 
sitting posture even after death. This is the way in which these 
vile half-caste Arabs vent their spleen when a slave is no 
longer able to walk—vexed at losing their money, they secure 
their death. . . . It is quite a relief to get out of the beat of 
slave-dealers ; they glut the market with calico and gunpowder, 
and send one tribe to plunder and destroy another.” It was 
thus that he gave a voice to the silent agonies of Africa, and 
made that voice to be heard throughout the civilized world ; 
nor, when he had the opportunity, did he hesitate to take the 
law into his own hands, and to strike the fetters from the limbs 
of the bleeding slave. 

He had shed his last bitter tears beside Wa Roder?’s grave, 
and was about to launch his own steamer, the Lady Nyassa, 
on which he had expended £6,000 of his own money, when, 
owing to political and financial reasons, the expedition was 
recalled by our Government, He resolved to sail to India 
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and sell his ship before he returned home. The Portuguese 
would have bought her, in order to use her as a slaver ; “but,” 
writes Livingstone, “I would rather see her go down to the 
depths of the Indian Ocean than that.” His engineer left him, 
so he had to turn skipper himself, and to navigate his vessel 
from Zanzibar to Bombay, a distance of 2,500 miles, amidst 
alternate squalls and calms, with no other aid but that of three 
Europeans and seven natives, most of whom were disabled by 
illness during the voyage. But he reached Bombay, where he 
afterwards sold his ship for one-third of what she had cost him, 
and sailed for England. 

He did not tarry longer amongst the luxuries of home than 
to write his second volume, “The Zambesi and its Tributaries.” 
His heart was in Africa; and when the Geographical Society 
proposed to him to go out and discover the great watersheds 
of Central Africa, and settle the long-disputed question of the 
sources of the Nile, he at once responded to the call; but to 
his honour be it spoken, that when they wished him to go 
forth “unshackled by any other occupation,” he nobly replied, 
“T can only feel in the way of duty by working asa missionary.” 
His last public words in his native Scotland will be long 
remembered as the epitome of his own life: “Fear God and 
work hard.” And so he set forth in 1865 upon his third 
journey, not without forebodings that it would prove to be his 
last. “I set out on this journey,” he writes, “ with a strong pre- 
sentiment that I should never finish it. The feeling did not 
interfere with me in reference to my duty; but it made me think 
a great deal of the future state, and come to the conclusion 
that possibly the change is not so great as we have usually 
believed. The appearances of Him who is all in all to us 
were especially human; and the Prophet whom St. John wanted 
to worship had work to do, just as we have, and did it.” 

Taking Bombay in his way, he obtained from the missionary 
school at Nassik some of those young liberated slaves, whose 
fidelity to their master in life and death have won for them the 
admiration of the world. Eight of them volunteered for the 
service ; and these were supplemented at Zanzibar by some 
Johannamen and Sepoys: the former were thieves, and the 
latter proved to be so intolerable that he soon dismissed them. 
The party dived into the depths of the unknown continent, 
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and were lost to the cognizance of the outer world. Anxious 
months of expectation passed by, and no news of them arrived. 
At length one of the Johannamen arrived at Zanzibar with 
circumstantial news that Livingstone had been murdered on 
the shores of Lake Nyassa. The news was only half credited 
in England, and the painful suspense was at length relieved in 
1868 by letters from the missionary himself, telling how the 
Johannamen had deserted him, but how he had made the 
important discoveries of Lake Tanganyka and Lake Bangweolo. 
On May 30th, 1869, he wrote again from Ujiji; it was the 
last news received from him up to July 1872, and it tolda 
tale of suffering and illness, but yet of unconquerable resolu- 
tion. He was without medicine or suitable food, suffering from 
hemorrhage, and scarcely able to walk from weakness ; whilst 
a war that was raging near him cut off both communication and 
supplies ; but he makes little of his deprivations, and with a 
touch of his old humour he writes to his daughter Agnes: 
“T broke my teeth tearing at maize and other hard food, and 
they are coming out. One front tooth is out, and I have such 
an awful mouth. If you expect a kiss from me, you must 
take it through a speaking trumpet ;” and again, “the few 
teeth that remain are out of line, so that my smile is that of 
a hippopotamus.” 

After this he pushed on into Manyuema country, with the 
determination of examining the Lualaha river, and settling 
the question of the watershed. All kinds of difficulties sur- 
rounded him; massacres and atrocities were of frequent 
occurrence ; most of his followers failed him; the Arab slave 
dealers bullied and thwarted him; his feet were lacerated 
by hard travel, and his strength exhausted by fever and 
dysentery. On one occasion he narrowly escaped death three 
times in a single day. Then we find him confined to his 
hut for eighty days, “harrowed by the wickedness he could 
not stop, extracting information from the natives, thinking 
about the fountains of the Nile, trying to do some good among 
the people, . . . and last, not least, studying his Bible, which 
he read four times over whilst he was in this region.” Every- 
thing seemed to be against him; no news from home or 
country came to cheer him; but the brave spirit of patient 
faith was not quenched. “ All,” said he, “ will turn out right at 
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the last.” “I commit myself to the Almighty Disposer of events, 
and if I fall, will do so doing my duty, like one of His stout- 
hearted servants,” 

He returned to Ujjiji, the 3rd of October, 1871, “a mere 
ruckle of bones,” to find that his goods had been plundered, 
and he himself beggared in his absence. Truly he had fallen 
amongst thieves who had stripped him, and he was half dead ; 
but who was to be the good Samaritan who, three days 
later, should unexpectedly pour oil and wine into his bleeding 
wounds? The story of his discovery and relief by Stanley are 
too well known to be repeated here. Statesmen and scientific 
societies in England seemed to have passed by on the other 
side ; and to the intrepid young American belongs the honour 
of having added two years more to that invaluable life. 
Restored to comparative health and energy, he was entreated 
by his deliverer to return home with him; but, though he had 
not seen a white man for six years, and yearned after home, 
he steadfastly refused. His heart was set upon solving the 
problem of the Nile, not so much, as he again and again 
assures us, for the sake of the discovery, as from the conviction 
that it would give weight to his pleadings on behalf of down- 
trodden and enslaved Africa. His impressions about the sources 
of the Nile were that they were far higher than any previous 
traveller had supposed, and in this, though he did not live to 
know it, he proved to be mistaken; but the great object on 
which he had set his heart was eventually realized. He had 
said in his parting lectures at Bombay, “Perhaps God in His 
providence will arrest the attention of the world to this hideous 
traffic by some unlooked-for means ;” and amongst the last 
words he wrote were these: “I would forget all my cold, 
hunger, suffering, and toils, if I could be the means of putting 
a stop to this cursed traffic.” 

The end was drawing near, and his death was to be the 
means of awakening more attention to the subject than his 
life had ever done; for his last words, now deeply graven 
upon his tomb, became still more deeply engraven on the 
nation’s heart: “All I can say in my solitude is, may 
Heaven’s rich blessing come down on every one—American, 
English, Turk—who will help to heal this open sore of the 
world.” 
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Stanley had left him, and sent up supplies and men from 
the coast ; amongst the latter were some more pupils from the 
Nassik School. No sooner had they arrived, than he set out 
once more for Tanganyika and Bangweolo. The pathway lay 
through deep morasses and flooded rivers, and amidst inces- 
sant rains. The natives proved unfriendly ; hunger frequently 
assailed the party; his illness returned, and any but an iron 
frame would have succumbed at once; but he bore up bravely, 
and, as his journals prove, his faith remained unshaken. 
“Nothing earthly will make me give up my work in despair. 
I encourage myself in the Lord my God, and go forward.” 
He pursued his investigations, but at length the strong man 
was utterly broken down. They had reached Ilala ; and as he 
could go no further, his followers built a hut, and laid him 
beneath its shade. The next day he lay quiet, and asked a 
few questions, On the following morning (4th May, 1873), 
when his boys looked in at dawn, his candle was still burning ; 
and Livingstone was kneeling by the bed, with his face buried 
in his hands upon the pillow. He was dead! and he had 
died upon his knees, praying, no doubt, as was his wont, for 
all he loved, and for that dear land to which he had devoted 
three-and-thirty years of his laborious life ! 

And that desolate band of followers whom he left behind, 
what a marvellous proof they gave of his influence over them, 
and of their deep attachment to him! They resolved to carry 
his remains to Zanzibar, and give them up to his countrymen ; 
and so they embalmed the body, and reverently laid his heart, 
and all that could not be removed, in a Christian grave. 
Jacob Wainright, one of the Nassik boys, read the burial 
service, and carved an inscription on the mvula tree that over- 
hung the spot. And then began such a nine months’ march as 
the world had never witnessed, whilst these sons of Ham carried 
the body of their loved master to the coast ; braving all risks, 
flinging aside all prejudices ; fighting their way at times through 
hostile tribes ; succeeding at others in carrying out their plan 
by stratagem, but never desisting from their work of love until 
they gave up their sacred charge into the hands of the English 
consul, 

He had once come upon a native grave, not very far from 
the place where he was to breathe his last ; it was a little 
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rounded mound, with blue beads strewn upon it, and with a 
little path beside it, which showed that it had visitors. “This 
is the sort of grave,” he writes, “I should prefer; to lie in the 
still, still forest, and no hand ever to disturb my bones; . 

but I have nothing to do but wait till He who is over all 
decides where I have to lay me down and die. Poor Mary lies 
on Shupanga brae, and ‘ beeks fornent the sun.’” 

But God so ordered it, and the love and admiration of a 
mighty nation so desired it, that he should lie in a nobler 
sepulchre. And so the doors of Westminster Abbey were 
opened for perhaps the most striking funeral that ever crossed 
its threshold; and as the anthem pealed through the stately 
arches, they laid him down to sleep amongst the mighty and 
the great, and princely hands cast wreaths of flowers upon his 
coffin, and men of every class and creed bowed down their 
heads and worshipped; and some were there, who, twelve 
years before, had helped him to lay Wa Rodert in her distant 
grave; and he was there who had found the lone missionary, 
and rescued him from death; and one was there, more moved 
than all the rest, and this was the swarthy son of Africa, who 
now helped to bear his pall, but who had nursed him gently 
in his sickness, and who had laid his loving heart to rest 
amongst the people for whom he had lived and died. 

It was the first time that a missionary hero was thus 
honoured. Shall we say that this was so because such men 
usually die at their distant posts? or was it rather because 
we were all too slow at home to recognize their bravery and 
their worth? Whatever be the reason, one thing is beyond 
dispute, that no one ever obtained this distinguishing honour 
at the hands of Englishmen who was better entitled to receive 
it, and that the whole civilized world has endorsed their tribute 
of admiration. 
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aMinisterial Giicency as Gxbibited mm the 
Ghangelistic Preaching of the Cord. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS D. BERNARD, M.A., CANON OF WELLS, 
RECTOR OF WALCOT, BATH, 


To avoid confusion it should be premised that evangelistic 
preaching is not the same thing as evangelical preaching. It 
is a particular kind of it, and related thereto as species to genus. 
Evangelical preaching is that which makes prominent and 
clear what our fathers used to call “the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity,” the main truths of the Gospel as good tidings of 
the grace of God,—the manifestation of the Son of God and the 
purposes of it, His work for us on earth and in heaven by His 
death and by His life, His work in us by the Holy Ghost, His 
present relations with us and future intentions towards us, 
and the great features of God’s covenant in Him. Evangelical 
preaching is that which makes these topics prominent, or rather 
which makes them dominant,—which presents them not as a side 
of religion but as the centre of it, radiating life to the circum- 
ference, and giving character to all separate kinds of preaching 
which may be included in it, expository, ethical, didactic, 
‘hortatory, or by whatever other discriminating names the spe- 
cialities of preaching may be described. 

Taking this as the account of evangelical preaching, “evan- 
gelistic” preaching appears as a special form of it; and the 
differentia may be found in the scope (oxormrés) of the preacher, 
the mark he aims at, which gives to his preaching a character 
so far distinct as to obtain for ita separate name. It is implied 
both in the form of the word and in the common application of 
it, that the persons aimed at are, so to speak, outsiders, or for 
the time to be regarded as such, and that the Gospel is to 
be brought to bear upon them as persons who have not known 
it, or have not known it to saving purpose. It is not the 
work of the shepherd tending his flock, feeding those that 
follow, and seeking those that are gone astray, but that of the 
fisher casting his net into the sea, sweeping it through the 
wide waters, and gathering into it, he sees not what. “From 
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henceforth thou shalt catch men,” catch them by dropping 
long lines into the deep ; catch them in meshes in which they 
may afterwards be drawn along, drawn together, and (if it may 
be) drawn to shore. It will be akin to the early preaching of 
the Gospel in synagogues and markets by the first fishers of 
men. It will be akin to the preaching of missionaries among 
such heathen as are just beginning to understand the message, 
as far at least as this can be so in a country long Christianized, 
and where the facts of the Gospel are known and recognized. 

A preaching thus intended will derive its character from the 
intention. It will work on the two great lines of the first 
awakening call heard in the synagogues of Galilee: “ Repent— 
and believe the Gospel.” It will keep to broad outlines and 
elementary truths. Its song will be judgment and mercy ; 
its theme will be sin and salvation. It will cry from beside 
the cross of Christ, and from the Fountain opened for 
sin and for uncleanness. It will present to human guilt 
and shame the provisions of righteousness and restoration. 
It will abound in warnings and in promises. It will testify of 
One who is “ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and 
dead,” and also that “through-His name whosoever believeth 
on Him shall receive remission of sins.” It will appeal to the 
secrets of conscience, and evoke the dormant instincts of 
the spirit in man. It will shake the slumbers of the soul 
with “ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light.” It will meet the wants and 
longings of the soul with “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price.” It will confront the man not with doctrines 
only, but with a Person; not with promises or gifts, but with 
Jesus Christ Himself, living and present and waiting at the very 
moment to receive the sinner and to bring him to God. 

But it is not only the matter, but the style and manner 
of the preaching which will naturally receive its character from 
the aim and intention of it. One who feels that he is address- 
ing the common mass of mind regarded on the side of separation 
from Christ and alienation from the life of God will, under that 
impression, make his statements stronger, his tone more urgent, 
his forms of speech more apt to seize attention. He will fall 
more into the language of common life and into the thought of 
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the common mind. He will depend more on passion than on 
intellect, will rather appeal than argue, will work by sympathy, 
will claim attention by reference to matters of present interest, 
will launch the vivid saying to fasten on the memory, will 
plead by illustrations, and embody argument or doctrine in 
the living shape of a case in point. 

But I have to treat not only of evangelistic preaching, but 
of “ ministerial efficiency” in it. I have to understand the 
words as they are connected with the official and ordained 
ministers of the Word, and of these only. I put aside, therefore, 
all reference to Lay preachers, whether habitual or occasional, 
whether going their own ways, or working in concert with us ; 
all discussion on female preaching, all consideration of the 
various organisations and curious adventures and inventions run 
mad, which are hovering and swarming about in this field of 
action. I will not even speak of professed evangelists among 
ourselves who may set themselves loose from pastoral charge 
for the purposes of this special work wherever opportunity 
offers. I wish to avoid exceptional cases, believing that I turn 
this occasion to the best account by treating the subject in its 
application to the clergy in general. 

In order that a thing should be done efficiently, the first 
requisite is, that it should be done. After the slight account 
given of evangelistic preaching, it will be superfluous to argue 
that it is a main part of our common work. I will distinguish 
the suggestions which I make on this exercise of our ministry 
under the heads of its exercise: (1) on ordinary ; (2) on special ; 
and (3) on exceptional occasions. 

I, The evangelistic preaching of the Word is one side of 
our ordinary and perpetual ministry. No one will deny or 
doubt it. But many duties are admitted and intended which 
are yet imperfectly fulfilled. We are apt to get into grooves of 
action and of language and of thought; and the routine of our 
life and the regular meeting with the same congregation, and 
the recurring composition of sermons and treatment of successive 
topics tend to give a set character to our ministry not very 
susceptible of the evangelistic element. There are, if I may 
say. so, some sincerely evangelical men, whose preaching is but 
faintly evangelical ; and certainly there is some truly evangeli- 
cal preaching which is scarcely at all evangelistic. The Gospel 
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is there, to the profit of those who hear it, and to the solace and 
content of those who love it; but it does not press for recep- 
tion ; it does not remonstrate and appeal, invite and entreat, 
or adapt its varying tones to chords that might with due pains 
be made to vibrate in dull minds and reluctant hearts. Surely 
we have often to rouse ourselves in this matter, and to break 
away from our accustomed ways of putting things, and both 
in preparation and delivery to stir up our consciousness of the 
actual state of living men whom we address. In every sermon 
there are points (to say the least) which should be touched with 
an evangelistic tone and spirit, and which, when so touched, 
give life and warmth to the whole. In those parts of our 
ministry which lie outside our churches, and in which we come 
closer to men and mostly to the rougher sort of them, this tone 
and spirit become natural and almost inevitable. Consequently, 
ministrations of this sort, besides the good they do directly, 
have also an indirect effect on our public preaching, by sending 
us into the pulpit with aims to which they have recalled us, and 
with feelings which they have made more strong. 

II. I should next like to observe that there are special 
occasions on which this kind of preaching ~4s rc »m made for 
it, and a call given for it by the system of the Church. Such 
are the seasons of Advent and Lent, when there is a certain 
expectation of—I may say, a certain demand for—some varia- 
tion of our tone and method, and when also the ideas presented 
to us suggest of themselves a more evangelistic address, and 
topics of the very class which for that end we can most 
effectually use. We are all sensible, we have often observed, 
how the season of Advent seems of itself to speak to men’s 
hearts with the voice of the Prophet, “ Behold, He shall come: 
but who may abide the day of His coming? and who shall stand 
when He appeareth?” Or with that of the Baptist, “ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Lent, again, is felt 
by men in general to record afresh the darker realities of 
our state,—the power of evil, temptation, sin, its consequences, 
its guilt, its burden ; while the Bearer of Sin walks before them 
along the way of sorrows, and the Cross is raised in their sight. 
These suggestions provided for us, these preparations made for 
us, are an invaluable assistance to our hearers and to our- 
selves. They put both them and us on the direct track of 
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evangelistic thought and preaching. It may not be amiss 
to add that the common custom of exchanges or visits to one 
another’s churches at these seasons lends itself naturally enough 
to the same purpose, and may well be turned to account in this 
particular way more extensively and more systematically than 
it is, by making such visits, where suitable, distinctly evan- 
gelistic, and adding such arrangements as may create a kind of 
minor parochial mission. I make these observations not as 
supposing that there is any novelty in them, but only as 
desiring to weave a more distinct and recognised thread of 
evangelisation into the texture of our Church life. 

III. Having spoken of evangelisation in our regular ministry, 
first, in its ordinary course, then in its more special occasions, I 
come now to exceptional ministrations in the holding of 
parochial missions. I shall touch the subject slightly ; first, 
because it is a great subject, proper to be treated by itself; 
secondly, because it has been abundantly discussed ; thirdly, 
because I have desired to contemplate habitual rather than 
exceptional work. I will simply express such opinions as I 
have formed without adding anything to support them. 

1. The parochial mission, as a new feature in the system of 
the Church, has added greatly to its efficiency; first, as being 
itself a definite effort of evangelisation, and then as reviving 
and stimulating the evangelistic spirit in the ordinary ministry. 

2. The denefits of these missions are obvious. They are such as 
these: the creation of an attitude of the general mind more than 
usually “ prepared for the Lord”; the greater sense of the reality 
of Divine influence and the greater expectation of it ; the wider 
sweep of the net which then includes so many who usually 
elude it; the bringing many hesitating minds to a decision ; 
the stronger impression of, at least, the outlines of the Gospel ; 
the mutual assistance afforded by spiritual contagion ; the union 
of spirit among those who do the work; the prompting to such 
work of some who had not done it before ; the new associations, 
interests, and recollections left for future use by the mission 
when it is over. 

3. The dangers incidental to missions are such as may affect 
the truthfulness, soundness, healthfulness, and just balance of 
religion, the cwhpoavvy, so guarded and insisted on by Apostles. 
This results from a certain inevitable effort, strain, and working 
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up of men’s minds, from the tendency to adopt what is telling, 
to fall into a sensational style, and so to encourage a sensational 
taste ; from the measuring of success by movement, multitude, 
crowded assemblies, and effects produced at the moment ; from 
haste in recognising and boldness in cataloguing presumed con- 
versions ; from superficial tests of the spiritual condition ; from 
an estimate of the relative worth of feelings and of works 
different from what Holy Scripture gives ; from bringing to the 
front emotional, unsatisfactory persons who want to be noticed, 
and to talk about themselves ; from a mistaken order of duties, 
work for Christ put before life in Christ, exhorting others before 
government of self; finally (to abbreviate the list), from a desire 
generated for methods out of the common way, and some 
depreciatory effect in regard to ordinary ministrations and ever- 
recurring ordinances, 

4. I think it may be observed that the benefits are greater 
and the dangers less in proportion as the ordinary work of the 
parish is active, spiritual, and healthy; for in this case the 
mission is strengthened, corrected, and, so to speak, assimilated 
by the course of things into the midst of which it falls. Lastly, 
I incline to the opinion that these exceptional efforts should 
be rare; and that there would generally be a decrease of 
the benefits and an increase of the dangers in proportion to 
their frequent recurrence. 

In conclusion, since we speak of ministerial efficiency, a few 
words must be said on the sources and constituents of it. Of 
those which are fundamental in the minister’s life and doctrine 
it were superfluous to say anything here. We all know and 
feel that it is in the living presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit that all true efficiency must have its origin. 


‘¢ Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire,” 


is a cry perpetually to accompany every part of our work for 
the Lord, and there is no part of it which more inspires 
and exacts that prayer than the evangelistic preaching of the 
Word. 

On our part, the constituents of efficiency must be sought in 
two directions,—the worthy sense of what we have to do, and the 
adequate capacity for doing it. But in what was said at first 
in characterising evangelistic preaching both these have been 
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in some degree described. They were brief descriptions, and 
would bear enlarging, but it is not my present business to 
enlarge. 

I will only say that efficiency is the fitness to accomplish, 
not any secondary thing, but the main object intended ; and our 
object here is to bring men to that knowledge of Christ, which 
consists not in knowing about Him, but in living correspondence 
with Him. 

Yet we cannot reach that end by the mere desire to do so, 
however strong in our hearts. We must attend to preliminary 
steps, and use preparatory influences. We must consider what 
repels, what attracts the heart of man, or rather the hearts 
of men, for repulsions and attractions to one are not the same 
as they are to another. We want as large a knowledge, as 
sympathetic an appreciation, as we can gain of the actual 
workings of minds and of spiritual histories different from our 
own. We want to know what debates are held within, what 
relentings and uneasinesses, what wants, what aspirations can be 
encountered in one soul or another; what seemingly incompa- 
tible tendencies strive in the same heart, what there is (to use 
an expression of Baxter’s) “for grace to take hold of” in some 
where it might least be looked for. This line of study, this 
class of qualification, is what I prefer to insist on, rather than on 
those more superficial acquirements and qualifications which 
yet have their value and their claims for study and cultivation. 

On these there is much to be said, but I will only add 
a single warning suggested by some evangelistic preaching 
which I have heard. There is a striving after this particular 
kind of preaching which impairs and impoverishes the general 
ministry, and even in its own line scarcely achieves much. 
The preface is substituted for the book, the introduction for the 
entire work. You are always at the threshold, and can scarcely 
get beyond the wicket gate, and are seldom in the Interpreter’s 
house. You are little informed of the manifold treasures of the 
Word for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, its provisions and resources for the complicated 
exigencies of heart and life, its powers for the perfecting of 
saints and the edifying of the body of Christ. Things that 
catch and tell are more studied than things that satisfy and 
build up. In fact, you are warmly invited, but poorly en- 
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tertained. There is a liberal supply of hot thin stuff, which 
may serve those who want to be warmed, but not those 
who want to be fed. In the occasional address it has 
its effect; in the continuous preaching it palls; and where 
it takes, a false taste may be generated, which is not with- 
out its serious consequences on the religious life. There may 
not be much need for such caution, but I have reason to 
believe that there is some; for mistakes are possible even in the 
pursuit of “ ministerial efficiency as exhibited in the evangelistic 
preaching of the Word.” I will merely close with one charge, 
which a tolerably long observation of my own tendencies and 
those of others leads me to give. 

Let every line of preaching and teaching have its own place in 
every continuous ministry. Each of us, no doubt, has a greater 
natural or acquired fitness for one kind rather than another, 
but none of us has the right in following that bent and inclina- 
tion to neglect distinct lines of instruction that God has laid 
down, and that many of our people need, and to present to 
them a partial or eclectic Gospel. 

Above all, let the great line of teaching named in this thesis 
claim and hold its rightful place in our work. It lies at the 
root of all future growth, for it aims to infuse the very principle 
of life from which all growth must come. Only let us remem- 
ber that its real glory and power depend upon its place in the 
whole Divine scheme which we administer. In every great 
scheme the virtue of each part depends on its relation to the 
whole, and it is so pre-eminently in the case of evangelistic 
preaching. 

The attractions of the portico and vestibule lie in the open 
doors behind them, discovering to the eye of him who ap- 
proaches, or of him who lingers and hesitates on the threshold, 
the vastness of the halls, the multitude of the chambers, the 
sweet domestic life which is led by those who dwell within, 
in the light and warmth of that Holy Presence which makes 
the place its home. 
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Current Theological Aiterature. 


WE are very happy to welcome a further massive instalment of 
what, despite all inequalities and drawbacks, must be considered 
a truly national work, the Speaker’s Commentary.* The third 
volume of the New Testament, just issued, extends from Romans 
to Philemon inclusive. The present volume contains a greater 
variety of authorship than is found in several of its predecessors. 
We may even question the wisdom of the arrangement by which 
the introduction to an Epistle is assigned to one author and the 
commentary to another. Whenever we have examined the 
work, however, we have found help and satisfaction, and it is 
an eminently favourable feature, that no difficulty is ever shirked. 
Sometimes we find a difficulty disposed of within the limits of 
a terse note. Thus, on Rom. vii, Dr. Gifford notes: “It is a 
much-disputed question whether St. Paul in this chapter describes 
the conflicts of an unregenerate or of a regenerate man. The 
true answer is given by Dean Jackson (ix. 52) in two words, 
‘inter regenerandum, ‘in the process of regeneration.” We 
have been much impressed by Canon Evans’s treatment of the 
crucial chapter, the fifteenth of the First of Corinthians, on which 
also the late Dean Stanley expended some of his best work. 
On ver. 29, Canon Evans entirely objects to Dean Alford’s 
rendering, “those who are in the habit of being baptized in behalf 
of the dead.” We holds that the words simply mean “with a 
view to the resurrection of the dead,” the sure and certain hope 
of their being raised in the last day. ‘What course shall 
converts now pursue, who passing through the laver with hearts 
believing and mouths confessing that the dead shall rise? If 
your freethinkers close the very gates of God’s kingdom, as they 
do close it when they deny the resurrection of dead men in the 
body, if not in the soul and spirit also, what in that case are 
miserable catechumens to do ?” 

Every attempt is made by the writers to render their work 
alike popular and useful. Nothing in the way of modern 
criticism and illustration has been overlooked. We have even 

* “ The Holy Bible,” with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary and Revision 
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noticed extracts from hymns, and a citation from the Standard 
newspaper describing the present state of Saloniki. There is 
not much essay writing more brilliant and eloquent than the 
commentaries of Bishop Alexander. One feels a little sorry 
for the writers who have to follow in the wake of Bishop 
Lightfoot in the four epistles of which he has treated. There 
is the difference between a large independent work and compila- 
tion, however skilful and learned. Yet the Bishop of Derry 
maintains opinions of his own even in opposition to those of the 
Bishop of Durham. We have been particularly delighted with 
Dr. Alexander’s contributions to this volume. If the order of 
the English version had not been followed, his edition of the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, unquestionably the first of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, would most properly have opened the 
volume. Dr. Alexander combats the opinion insisted on by 
M. Renan,—and might we not also say by Professor Jowett ?— 
that the faith of the early Church was pledged to the immediate 
coming of Christ. He shows that the words of our Lord convey 
no such meaning, and he especially comments on the opening 
verses of the second chapter of the second Epistle. But we 
must give a very brief extract from this eloquent writer :— 
“Perhaps as the storm darkened up the sky of Palestine, or 
as by the shores of the AZgean the sun went down in a dark 
cloud, or in the burning sky, a knot of poor fanatics may have 
looked for the sign of the Son of man, the cross of fire, or the 
pierced form. But if the Gospel had been committed to that 
false hope, it must have been carried from its cradle to its 
grave. The Gospel has survived much. It has survived ten 
persecutions, It has survived the syllogism, the epigram, and 
the scaffold—Diocletian, Porphyry, and Voltaire. It has sur- 
vived caricatures of its doctrines, and abuses of its holiness. It 
is strong enough to bear the burden of man’s hopes, and the 
mightier burden of man’s sorrows. But there is one thing which 
it will never survive, a refutation before the face of honest reason. 
There is one burden which it cannot bear, and that burden is a 
lie. Ifthe Gospel had committed men to one visionary expec- 
tation, it must have expired, though the destiny of humanity 
would have expired with it. But just at the time when, 
according to M. Renan’s interpretation of the great Teacher's 
words, their falsity was manifested, martyrs were preparing to 
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bleed for them, and missionaries were starting with a lie in their 
right hand to announce it to the utmost ends of the earth. If 
the Gospel, if Christ and His Apostles, had been committed to 
the doctrine that He must visibly appear in one generation, the 
Gospel must have died out with that generation. But the Gospel 
did not so die out. Therefore the Gospel was committed to no 
such doctrine.” 

The Bishop is excellent on the Epistle to Philemon, and 
draws a graphic picture of the slavery of the ancient world, and 
how the abolition of slavery is wrapt up in the teaching of the 
Gospel. The introduction to the Pastoral Epistles is written by 
the Rev. Henry Wace. The annotation is done by the Bishop 
of London, but he and Mr. Wace rather contradict each other 
on the subject of the Marcionite heresy. The Bishop has an 
interesting note on Episcopacy; it is evident, however, that he 
has not read Mr. Hatch’s recent volume of Bampton Lectures. 
On 1 Tim. iii. 15 he prefers the reading 6s to Oeds, which was 
ultimately, though we believe reluctantly, accepted by the 
revisers. There is an interesting note on “ endless genealogies,” 
But the work of citation and comment would be illimitable; and 
we would simply again commend this commentary to those who 
would rejoice to see spiritual power in combination with the best 
results of modern thought and criticism. 

We are very pleased to welcome another instalment of “ The 
Pulpit Commentary.”* We have already had occasion to notice 
with due appreciation former volumes of this invaluable series, 
and its worth is fully sustained in the volumes on the Book of 
Numbers now before us. The Introduction is written by the 
Rey. R. Winterbotham, and the Homilies are by the Rev. 
Professor Binnie, and Messrs. Prout, Young, and N. Waite, 
who is also a contributor to the Speaker’s Commentary. To 
all classical readers the work will be a perfect treasury of 
information. Many of the clergy who are young, and many 
who are overworked, are unable fully to respond to the inces- 
sant demand for pulpit composition. There are few who, with 
some additional effort of their own, would not be able to find 
ample material for a sermon in working on the lines of this 
evmimentary, or any . passage.it contains... Such. awdisequre 
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would necessarily be of an expository character, but expository 
sermons, if not what people most like, are nevertheless what 
they most want. Such preaching is the most helpful of all, 
both to those who teach and to those who are taught. There 
is no work in existence on such an immense scale for the 
books of the Old Testament. The commentary is very 
easy in comparison ; the work of which it most reminds us is 
Mr. Spurgeon’s “ Treasury of David.’ Canon Spence and 
Mr. Exell might profitably have followed that portion of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s plan that admits so much choice quotation, though 
it must be hinted that Mr. Spurgeon’s area of quotation is 
limited. 

The Cambridge University Press is bringing out a Greek 
Testament for schools, under the editorship of Dr. Perowne, 
the Dean of Peterborough. Mr. Cartr’s work on St. Matthew * 
is admirable. The annotation is eminently learned and lucid. 
It is a good book for schoolboys, that is to say, those who 
are well advanced scholars; and even for these we are afraid 
that Mr. Carr will sometimes be shooting over their heads. 
There are few clergymen indeed to whom such a book as 
Mr. Carr’s would be out of date. He indeed appears to us 
to possess every qualification for a successful commentator, and 
if he is spared to complete the New Testament, there will 
be few editions that will exceed his in utility. 

We should say that Mr. Govett has issued a second volume 
of his work on St. John, of which we gave some mention in a 
recent number. + 

We must speak with sympathy and praise of a clergyman’s 
“Practical Reflections on every Verse of the Holy Gospels.” } 
This is the second edition, and it has the advantage of a 
preface by Canon Liddon. The preface really gives an account 
and criticism of the book. The writer of the book has not 
thought it necessary to give his name, which he modestly 
withholds, as he has drawn so very largely from commentaries, 
both Roman and Protestant, especially from Quesnel’s “ Reflec- 

* ‘© Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools.” St. Matthew; with Maps, Notes, 
and Introduction. By Rev. A. Carr, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel, Assistant Master of 
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tions,” “which, in spite of papal condemnation, has been sin- 
gularly dear to many hearts in the last two centuries.” Our 
readers will sympathize with some of Canon Liddon’s eloquent 
complaints. He complains fairly enough of the almost exclu- 
sively crztical character of modern studies in Holy Scripture, 
at least among the educated classes. “A generation which 
reads Scripture only as a district of ‘ Literature’ is thereby 
condemned to miss its highest significance and its highest 
beauty.” He protests against the study of Scripture being 
superseded by that of devotional books. “ When that throne 
of honours, which in the Christian oratory as in the Christian 
library belongs to the Bible, is occupied by some other 
spiritual work, of whatever eminence, an impoverishment of 
Christian thought and life cannot but follow. The wisest and 
most saintly of servants cannot help us as we may be helped 
by the Divine Master.” The single-verse comments are emi- 
nently scriptural, spiritual, and devout. Wherever we have 
turned to them, we have found thoughts of sweetness and 
refreshment. “He hopes that what he has written will meet 
with a charitable interpretation, and that if any phrase appears 
doubtful in meaning, that sense may be taken which is most in 
accordance with the general sense of Scripture, and with the 
doctrines of the Church of England.” 

We have several works on the Evidences. First of these 
we may place Dr. Bruce’s “Chief End of Revelation.”* It 
was a saying of Coleridge’s, that he was weary of the word 
“Evidences of Christianity.” Amid the number and variety 
of works of this description which are now issued, some 
readers might almost be tempted to sympathize with the 
exclamation. But the existence of such a literature is a 
strong argument for its necessity. We think that Dr. Bruce 
may find a distinctive place in this somewhat crowded litera- 
ture. The author is perfectly at home with those modern 
sceptical writings which have so great an influence upon 
young men at the present day. For instance, a great deal of 
attention has been drawn of late to the writings of Lessing 
and Spinoza. There have been several remarkable books about 
these great men published within the last year or two. Bishop 
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Temple’s essay on the “ Education of the World,” in Essays 
and Reviews, is mainly drawn from Lessing. He does full 
justice to Lessing’s kindly spirit, and at the same time fur- 
nishes an antidote to his bane. He gives a searching criticism 
to several recent books, such as the “ Scotch Sermons,” against 
which we protested in these pages, and the writings of Dr. 
Abbot. Dr. Abbot's system is that we may eliminate 
miracle, and yet leave material for constructing the idea of 
a very gracious Saviour able and willing to help our infir- 
mities. Dr. Bruce thus shrewdly puts the argument, which, 
however, is no new one: “The only legitimate ground for the 
assertion that Christ could not work physical miracles is that 
taken up by the philosophic naturalism—that the miraculous in 
every form is impossible. But is not a sinless being a miracle, 
not less really that it is a miracle in the moral instead of in 
the physical sphere?” But while he stops to mention other 
writers, his main opponent all through his pages is Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. He complains of the grand oracular manner 
in which Mr. Arnold, inspired by the Zeitgeist, settles the 
question of miracles by a wave of the hand and a quotation 
from Shakespeare. “But for our comfort let us. remember,” 
says Dr. Bruce, “how the Zeitgeist is a sprite of changeable 
humour, and that the faith in miracle has been again and 
again discarded as out of date and taken up again, as faith in 
Divine grace revived—a fact corroborative of our instinctive 
conviction that miracles and a revelation of grace go together.” 

A little work on the same subject, of American authorship, 
is deserving of attention.* It is a common complaint against 
American literature that it is limited and provincial in character. 
Something of this sort might be said about Mr. Wright’s book. 
He has evidently read largely, and he puts clearly and concisely 
the substance of what he has read. But, to speak chemically, 
the chyme has not become chyle; he has failed to assimilate 
his reading, and produce it in forms of his own. It is a kind 
of commonplace-book, producing the many thoughts of many 
minds ; but we need hardly say that such books have their own 
interest and value. The book lacks unity of treatment. Some- 
times the writer instructs us in the most elementary theories; 
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sometimes he bounds at once to the height of some high 
argument. There are various references to current American 
literature, and the volume is interesting as showing how the 
American mind is occupied with these problems, and how it 
endeavours to solve them. 

We regret that we cannot speak very favourably of Mr. 
Cooper’s work, which he calls on his title-page “An original 
demonstration of the truth of Christianity.”* If he would forgive 
us a word of brotherly remonstrance, we would state our opinion 
that his work is by far too pretentious. It is full of hard words, 
which, however, cover many easy thoughts. He has a great 
command over words, but the converse is also true, that words 
have a great command over him. The book is broken up into 
paragraphs, each consisting of only a few sentences, and each 
with a somewhat long heading in capital letters. The fond 
imagination which we first had was that the book might bear 
some resemblance to the Pensées of Pascal; but except this 
mechanical arrangement there is nothing in Mr. Cooper’s book 
which in the least degree reminds us of Pascal. We have given 
a somewhat diligent study to Mr. Cooper’s elaborate, or rather 
what is meant to be an elaborate, preface, and regret to find in 
it defective theology and inaccurate scholarship. He says that 
Christ “did not speculate, imagine, discover, or learn truth.” 
Now our blessed Lord, in His humanity, was no doubt the 
subject of mental growth—*“ Jesus increased in wisdom and 
knowledge.” He afterwards, however, speaks of Christ as 
“illiterate.” Mr. Cooper talks about Socrates, apparently 
without the slightest notion what the teaching and method of 
Socrates really were. “Socrates and other great men of 
antiquity ... professed to read Nature that they might 
discover the laws and acquire a knowledge of her principles. 
And all that they required of their disciples was a careful 
attention to, and thoughtful study of, what they taught.” Now 
we venture to say that no one who was familiar with the 
teaching of Socrates, as exhibited in the writings of Plato and 
Xenophon, could have written these sentences. Socrates was 
no teacher of natural science. His method aimed at something 
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quite different than to inculcate attention to his own teachings. 
He wanted men to think and speak for themselves, and, above 
all, to find out their own ignorance and their own limitations. 
There is much in the Socratic teaching which even Mf. Cooper 
might profitably study. Mr. Cooper brings together in an 
appendix some J/ocz classici which are quoted in a well-known 
work of Archbishop Trench—of which, however, he is probably 
unaware—together with other extracts. The list might have 
been expanded ; it comprises only Latin writers. But in his 
extract from Tacitus he either makes a blunder in his translation, 
or copies the blunder of a translator. He translates “the 
founder of the name was Christ.” Now, Tacitus did not write 
“ Christus,” as Mr. Cooper supposes, but he wrote Chrestus. 
And the variation is full of interest. Tacitus was perfectly 
familiar with the Greek word Chrestus (ypyords, good), but he 
was not familiar with the word Christus; and he mistakenly 
identifies the one with the other,—the very mistake, however, 
being what Abp. Trench would call “an unconscious prophecy 
of heathendom,” identifying Christ with the one who is perfectly 
good. We have used some plainness of speech, because Mr. 
Cooper appears to be devoting himself to a series of books of 
this kind, and his treatment is really susceptible of much 
improvement, and we lean to the opinion that he is capable of 
producing more useful work than the present volume is likely to 
prove. We greatly sympathise with an object which is foremost 
in his mind, “the reunion of the Churches,” and his whole tone 
is thoroughly earnest and devout. He makes a great mistake 
if he thinks that he is original, or even that he is novel. 

One or two more books may be briefly characterized. A 
work on “The Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of Darkness” 
cannot be pronounced satisfactory.* It might almost be neces- 
sary to put in a word of caution against the Manichzan heresy, 
for there are not two equal principles struggling for the mastery, 
the Ormuzd and Ahriman of the Zoroastrian system. The 
authoress appears to be sensible of the defects of her work, for 
she writes with very becoming feeling: “The writer is still so 
dissatisfied with herself upon this subject, ‘the kingdom of God,’ 
that, should her life be spared, a supplement to this work will 
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be written.” It is a pity that the book was published before 
the supplement was written; the work might then have taken 
another form, or at least received considerable improvement. 

We would commend the reading of Mr. Duke’s little book* 
to all readers with a love of natural science. The writer dwells 
on the extraordinary correspondence that exists between the 
kingdom of grace and the kingdom of nature, the argument 
that was found in Origen, and which was developed by Bishop 
Butler. The proposition he announces is found in the title- 
page. The line of argument opened up will strike all readers 
as very extraordinary. Mr. Duke combines a knowledge of 
the original text with considerable scientific attainments. His 
argument is that Scripture is always abreast with science, that 
science makes no discovery which is contradicted by revelation, 
and that both in the Old Testament and the New there are 
geological truths latent and discoverable in the progress of 
science. The argument is not a new one, but we have 
nowhere seen it developed with greater power. 

There are two other American works which we have to 
mention. One is a “ Life of Christ,” | which, however, amounts 
to little more than a paraphrase of Holy Writ. We regret to 
say that the work is so disfigured by errata, that many readers 
will be discouraged in undertaking it. The Bohlen Lectures 
at Philadelphia} aim, according to the design of their founder, 
at the same object as the Bampton Lectures. Bishop Dudley’s 
course is extremely interesting, and it relates to a subject which 
is perhaps hardly sufficiently brought before the Churches. 
By “discrimination” he means the “right judgment in all 
things ;” and more particularly he divides his work into four 
sections, dealing respectively with discrimination as to 69) 
Dogma, (2) Evidences, (3) Ritual, (4) Recreation and Amuse- 
ment. There is a tone of liberality in his treatment, especially 
on the last subject, which will be somewhat new to some of us : 
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but nowhere does he depart from the simplicity of the truth 
“as itis’ in Christ Jesus.” 

We gladly say a good word in favour of “ Seven Sermons,” 
by the late Dawson Campbell, of Ware,* to which is prefixed 
a short sketch of his life, which few will read without spiritual 
encouragement and refreshment. Dawson Campbell was a 
real loss to his church and neighbourhood, and many of his 
friends will be glad to have this short memoir penned by one 
who knew him well. 

We have at length the great satisfaction of welcoming the 
last volume of the “ Biblical Museum,’ tT which is now com- 
plete in fifteen volumes. We have more than once expressed 
our appreciation of the contents of this commentary, which 
consist of various kinds of notes: (1) Critical and explanatory 
hints ; (2) 12,000 outlines of sermons; (3) 12,000 illustra- 
tions and anecdotes; (4) 21,000 marginal quotations, and 
- 36,000 Scripture references and parallel passages. To those 
who want suggestions and zdeas in the preparation of sermons, 
we know of no work that gives so much in so small a space, 
and for so very moderate a price. 

We have reserved to the last the mention of a very able 
and impressive work on the “ Mosaic Era,’ } by Dr. Gibson, a 
continuation of his previous book, “The Ages before Moses.” 
We have pleasure in saying that it is a work of the most 
thorough, able, and learned kind. At least, the author is 
thoroughly well acquainted with the literature of his subjéct ; 
but his object is not so much to be learned as to be profitable ; 
and when he has stated, always in a lucid and interesting way, 
the results of modern research to develope the devotional and 
practical aspect, the “ Gospel according to Leviticus,” Romaine’s 
happy phrase, would suit Dr. Gibson exactly. The lectures 
have evidently been addressed to an actual congregation, and 
as such they are excellent examples of expository teaching. 


* London: Nisbet. Price 2s. 
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Gditorial and Church Homiletical Soriety’s Notices. 


We should be thankful if any of our readers would send us, for possible 
suggestions in the future, bills announcing their courses of Advent, Christmas, 
and New Year’s Sermons, for this or previous seasons. 


All Literary communications to be addressed to the Editor, Clergyman’s 
Magazine, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


Members joining the Society during the present month will be supplied 
with the back numbers of the Magazine from January last. , 


LECIURES: 


The first lecture of the coming session will be delivered on November Ist, 
the first Tuesday in the month, at three o’clock, in the Chapter House, 
68, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


November ist. 


Lecturer.- NORMAN KERR, Esq., M.D., F.L.S. 

Sudbject.—“ Wines, Scriptural and Ecclesiastical ;” illustrated by diagrams 
and analysis. 

Chatrman.—Benjamin W. Richardson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 


December 6th. 


Lecturer.—The Right Rev. the BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 
Subject.—“ Devotional Meetings of the Clergy.” 


Lectures have also been promised by— 


The Right Hon. and Most Rev. LORD PLUNKET, Bishop of Meath. 
The Right Rev. the BISHOP OF CORK. 

‘The VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
The Rev. E. V. HALL, M.A. 

The Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, M.A., etc. 


of which particulars will be announced in due course. 
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communion therewith, or any Candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of the Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. HENRY LANSDELL, Eyre Cottage, The Grove, Blackheath, S.E., enclos- 
ing his subscription of ros., and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical desig- 
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@ines: Scriptural and Geclesinstical. 


BY NORMAN KERR, ESQ., M.D., F.LS, 


A Lecture delivered to the Members of the Church Homiletical 
Society, in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, Nov.1st,1881; Benjamin W. Richardson, 
Esq. M.D., F.R.S., in the chair. 


My subject has been forced upon me very much against my 
inclination. It was with the greatest reluctance that I looked 
at it for a moment, especially as the lawfulness of either 
abstaining or non-abstaining temperance is not affected thereby, 
Moreover the absorbing cares of medical practice leave me 
little time for philological or theological controversy. But this 
question has been thrust upon me, whether I would or not. 
Infidels deny to me the inspiration of the Bible, the infallibility 
of its author, and the divinity of Christ, on the ground that the 
Bible approves of, and that He made, what all men of science 
know to be, poison. These unbelievers exultingly quote to me 
the dogmatic assertion of a host of divines, that Christ made, 
and the Bible commends, intoxicating wine. I have met Chris- 
tians, too, who have opposed the beneficent total abstinence 
reform from the supposed Scripture sanction of intoxicating 
drink. For once, Christian divines and avowed infidels have 
united in an interpretation of Scripture which places the Bible 
in direct antagonism to the facts of every-day life. If there 
is one thing plainer to me, as a medical man, than another, 
it is that intoxicating drinks are, as their name implies, 
POISONS, destroying more lives than all other poisons put 
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together. Sir Wm. Gull testified, before the Lords’ Committee, 
~ that alcohol is the most destructive agent known to us in this 
country ; and the highest authorities on the growth and manu- 
facture of wine, Drs. Thudicum and Dupré, admit that “alcohol 
is a poison, even in small doses.”? 

Observation, experience, and science agree that alcohol is 
poisonous to both body and brain. This is a fact beyond dis- 
pute. Intoxicating liquors (fermented wines, beer, and spirits) 
owe their intoxicating properties to this poison—alcohol; all 
these liquors being simply, besides a few unimportant additional 
ingredients, mixtures of an irritant narcotic poison and water. 
The Bible is, therefore, in harmony with science and with fact 
when it speaks of a kind of wine, }** (yayin), as a “ mocker.” 
Observation, experience, and science agree that unfermented 
wine is unintoxicating—not a poisonous, but a nutritious and 
wholesome beverage. The Bible is, therefore, in harmony with 
science and with fact when it speaks of a wine which is a 
“good wine” («adv oivoy), and a wine }*! (yayin) that “maketh 
glad the heart of man.” 

This recognition of two essentially different kinds of wine, 
intoxicating and unintoxicating, injurious and beneficial, so 
harmonizes the Bible with science and with fact, that it has 
been persistently disputed by infidels. In an article in the 
Westminster Review, for January, 1875, the writer says: “It 
was reserved for the end of His career to impart the most 
solemn sanction of the use of wine by an act which even un- 
believers in inspiration (not always the worst friends to Jesus’ 
real fame) will admit to be historical. His ministry commences 
with the production of fermented liquors ; it closes with their 
sanctification. The one kind of drink, the manufacture of which 
is rendered incumbent on man—from which it has been ordained 
that no man who literally follows the orders of Jesus can entirely 
abstain—is precisely a form of strong drink, the fermented juice 
of the grape.” 

So far as the merely verbal controversy goes, Scripture wine 
(the wine at Cana, for example,) may have been either alcoholic 
or non-alcoholic. No modern chemist was there to analyze the 
wine, and report whether it contained alcohol. We can form an 
opinion of the intoxicating or non-intoxicating quality of the 
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wine only from our knowledge of the character of the maker. 
If any man think that He made poison to be drunk by wedding 
guests who had well or freely drank of poison already, let him. 
I, for one, believe nothing of the kind ; and I call upon my 
opponents to produce their proof. I cannot prove that the 
wine He made was innocent, nor is there any reason why I 
should. The theory that our Saviour turned water into another 
harmless and wholesome beverage involves no moral difficulties ; 
but the theory that He turned water into an irritant narcotic 
poison involves great moral difficulties, and is a tremendous 
weapon in the hands of a well-informed modern infidel. 

The hypothesis that the wine Christ made at Cana was 
unintoxicating, invests the miracle with peculiar beauty and 
force, inasmuch as it represents Him accomplishing in a 
moment that which takes several months every year—the con- 
version of the watery sap of the vine into wine in the grape. 
This is the interpretation sustained by Chrysostom, the Bishop 
of Norwich, 1660, Archdeacon Law, and many others. 

In arguing with an atheist some years ago, I was for the 
moment silenced when he showed me a book denying the 
possibility of the existence of such an article as unfermented 
wine. Of course, if this is true, the controversy is at an end, 
If unintoxicating wine cannot exist, the Bible, whenever it speaks 
of wine, must refer only to intoxicating wine. The proposition 
was so startling, that, as an imperative duty, I resolved, if pos- 
sible, to arrive at the truth. For nearly a year, aided by my 
friend, Mr. T. A. Clifford, an accomplished chemist, I conducted 
a minute and crucial series of experiments with grapes and 
grape-juice.' The outcome of this extended research proved 
that grape-juice can be preserved unfermented and unintoxi- 
cating by a variety of processes, some of which have been and 
are still in vogue in Eastern countries. 

There are various fermentations, alcohol being the product 
of vinous fermentation, which process is set up by the yeast 
plant, torula or saccharomyces cerevisig. Fermentation is not 
immediate on the expression of the juice from the fruit, but 
begins sometimes in a few hours, sometimes not for days. It 


I For detailed account of these experiments, see my work, ‘‘ Unfermented Wine a 
Fact.” National Temperance Publication Depot, 337, Strand; reprinted also in the 
fifth edition of the Temperance Bible Commentary. 
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cannot take place except under certain conditions, and the 
absence of these conditions can be secured by the adoption of 
practical measures. 

Among the Greeks and Romans there were various kinds 
of unintoxicating wines. Sweet unfermented grape-juice was, 
according to Professor Ramsay, called yAevKos by the former, 
and mustum by the latter.t I. Ilpoyupa or protropum,’ was 
mustum flowing from the untrodden cluster from the pressure 
of the grapes on one another. II. Mustum lixivium, the juice 
obtained before the grapes were fully trodden. After treading 
and pressing, the marc was taken out, the edges of the husk 
being cut, and was again pressed, yielding III. the mustum 
tortivum, or circumcisitum. IV. Some of the mustum was used 
at once, drunk fresh after having been clarified with vinegar.® 
V. “When it was desired to preserve a quantity of pure grape- 
juice in the sweet state, an amphora was taken and coated with 
pitch within and without; it was filled with mustum lixivium 
(wine pressed before the grapes were fully trodden), and corked 
so as to be perfectly air-tight. It was then immersed in a tank 
of cold fresh water, or buried in wet sand, and allowed to remain 
for six weeks or two months. The contents, after this process, 
were found to remain unchanged for a year, and hence the name 
of det yAedxKos, or always must.”® There can be no doubt as 
to this liquor having been unfermented ; for Pliny says: “Id 
evenit cura, quoniam fervere prohibetur: sic appellant musti in 
vina transitum.” The pitch of those days was a powerful 
antiseptic, its presence in small proportion being an efficient 
preventive of fermentation. 

Mustum, inspissated by boiling, was called by the Greeks 
eva or yAvéis.” VI. Carenum was mustum evaporated one- 
third,* which Augustine reproached the Manichzeans with drink 
ing, “carcenum quod bibitis.”® VII. Defrutum was mustum one 
half evaporated. VIII. Sapa was mustum two-thirds evaporated, 


equivalent to the Greek oipauop, the Italian musto cotto, and the 
French sade." 


1 Geopon, vi. 16. ” Pliny, Nat. Hist., xiv. 11, 3 Geop. vi. 16; Colum. xii. 41. 

“ Cato, R. R. 23; Varr. I., 543 Col. xii. 36. SiGeopityien ts. 

° Smith, Dict. of Gr.and Rom. Ant. p. 1202, art. “* Wine” ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiv.9; 
Cato, R. R. 120; Plut. Q. N. 26 ; Geop. vi. 16; Col. xii, 29. 

” Athen, I. 31 e. 8 Pallad. Oct. tit. xviii. 


* De Mor. Manich., § 47. Prof, Ramsay in Smith, p. 1202. 
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Pliny speaks of aSpanish wine “inerticulam,” “justius sobriam,” 
“viribus innoxiam: siquidem temulentiam sola non facit.”? 
Columella says it was called by the Greeks duéfvorov, and 
was a good wine, “inerticula,” “innoxia, quod iners habetur in 
tentandis nervis, quamvis in gustu non sit hebes.” ? 

I have demonstrated that the preparation and preservation 
of unfermented wine is not only possible, but simple and easy ; 
and I am using such wine now, made by me three years ago, 
which contains not the slightest trace of alcohol. (Bottles were 
here exhibited, some containing clear and some coloured juice, 
preserved by different processes, and bearing the dates August 
25th, 27th, 28th, and 30th, 1878; September 6th, 11th, 
13th, 18th, 19th, 24th, and 28th, 1878; and 13th March, 
1880.) 

Here are specimens of unfermented grape-juice of the vintage 
of 1880, from Concord, U.S.A.; Bastardo, Oporto ; Cote d’Or; 
Cognac; Madeira, Tinta and Pale; Perpignan, Blanquette and 
Grenach. Also of the vintage of 1881, from Malbeck and 
Carbenet, Medoc; Alta Douro; Madeira; Tramina and Oeste- 
rich, Germany ; Capri from Calabria; Lachryme Christi from 
Naples; Constantia from Cape of Good Hope; Hermitage 
from Australia; Teinturier from Orleans; French Cluster from 
Chalons ; Black Hambro’, etc. (Specimens exhibited.) 

Unfermented wine has been manufactured for a quarter of a 
century by Mr. Frank Wright, Kensington (specimens shown), 
and by others on the continent of Europe and in America. 

I have examined specimens of unfermented wines, delicious 
and refreshing, which (apart altogether from the temperance 
movement and the Scripture wine question) have for years 
been made by a wine-growing firm in the heart of a wine- 
growing district in Germany, and sold by them as an ordinary 
article of commerce with their other wines, under the name of 
“pure unfermented wine.” Here is a bottle of this wine, 
bought at a public auction in a northern city, bearing this 
label. (Bottle exhibited.) 

Here is a sample of a genuine unintoxicating wine, prepared 
from inspissated grape-juice, and approaching the taste and 
flavour of tent (minus the spirit). (Bottle exhibited, bearing 


1 Nat. Hist. xiv. 2 (xiv. 4 ed., Brotier, L., 1826). 
2 iii, 2; Pliny, N. H. ed. Brotier, L. 1826, V. 2,344. 
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the original label, “Pure juice of the grape. Unfermented 
wine. Absolutely free from alcohol.”) 

I have myself imported unfermented grape-juice from the 
East for the use of my family. This keeps without any diffi- 
culty, and improves with age. The name by which I ordered 
it, and by which it is commonly known in many Oriental 
districts, is, in two Eastern languages, one of the names for 
“wine.” Here is a specimen of partially solidified grape-juice, 
and here is a specimen of liquid grape-juice, both prepared by 
boiling, and imported from Asia Minor nearly seven years ago. 
The liquid preparation has been kept in an ordinary bottle, 
sealed in the manner spirit and wine-bottles usually are. I 
have examined both kinds repeatedly, and have discovered no 
trace of alcohol in either. (Specimens exhibited.) 

To-day you see the whole process of the manufacture of 
unfermented wine, from the crushing of the fruit to the bottling. 
(During the afternoon, grapes were crushed, the juice was 
filtered, and heated to the temperature needed to prevent 
fermentation, and the wine was bottled and corked.) 

Vin boueux, commonly called vin bourra, a wine described 
by Philip Miller, F.R.S., in 1630,' is regularly drunk, while hot, 
and before fermentation has set in, in certain districts in France. 

My late friend, Professor Jas. Miller, Surgeon to the Queen, 
on asking an extensive wine-grower on the Moselle, “ Have 
you any unfermented wine-juice of the grape?” received for 
reply, “ Tons, ten years old.”? 

Nearly all reliable authorities believe that the ancients were 
in the habit of drinking the expressed juice of the grape before 
fermentation. Professor Ramsay, my old and venerated teacher, 
one of the first Latinists of his day, was accustomed to say, 
when describing the various ancient modes of preparing unfer- 
mented grape-juice, “ This might appropriately be called unin- 
toxicating wine.” A distinguished classical scholar, the late 
J. F. Boyes, of whose splendid work in Greek poetry Farrar 
speaks in high terms, admitted to me before he died “the 
considerable ancient use of the unfermented juice of the grape.” 

A host of authorities attest the use of unfermented grape- 
juice from the earliest times to the present day.’ 


1 Gar. Dic. art. ‘ Vitis.” ? Nephalism, Gl. 1861, pp. 147-8. 
8 ist century, Dioscorides ; 2nd century, Act. Apoc, Evang.; 4th century, Pope 
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The ancients preferred sweet wine, inspissating it to the 
consistence of honey, or even thicker, and drank this largely 
diluted with water,! 

That unfermented grape beverages and other unintoxicating 
liquors have all along been referred to under the generic name 
of “Wine,” I have found abundant proof in the many volumes 
of ancient and modern authors that I have read with sole 
reference to this inquiry. These form a very small part of the 
whole field, but I can afford no more time for this research. 
As, for lack of time, it is impossible here to give either the 
quotations or a full list of authors, I merely append a few 
authorities in proof of each of my propositions. 

In many standard Oriental dictionaries, one of the words 
given as meaning “wine” has been used, both in ancient and 
modern times, to denote a variety of unintoxicating drinks? 

In different modern dictionaries, encyclopzdias, etc., “sweet 
or unfermented juice of the grape” is given as the meaning of 
“new wine.” 3 . 

Many Eastern travellers have spoken of unfermented grape- 
juice as “ wine,’”’* 

Literature, ancient and modern, affords numerous instances of 
unfermented or unintoxicating grape-juice being called “wine.”® 

Poetry furnishes many examples :— 


“‘ udvoy Goceveg TaTovGL 
otapudny, Mvovrec olvov.”—Anacreon, Ode lii. 


Julius I.; 9th century, Hist. Pat. Alex.; 13th century, Thos. Aquinas, Marco Polo; 
16th century, Rauwolff; 17th century, Effendi, Olearius, Tavernier, Parkinson; 18th 
century, Shaw, Ray, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1737, Vitringa; 19th century, 
Russell, Van Lennep, Henderson, Scholz, Forbes, Thomson, Homes, McKenzie, Nat. 
Cyc., Smith Bib. Dic., Lankester, M.D., F.R.S. 

1 Hippocrates, B.c. 400; Barry, 1775; Henderson, 1829; Maunder, 1848. 

2 Meisgnien Meninski, Lex. Ar. Pers. Turc, Vien. 1780; Johnson Per, Ar. Eng, 
Dic. Lon. 1852. 

3 Lyttleton, Worcester, Webster, Wright, Fliigel, Freund, Hilpert, Littré, Long- 
muir, Nuttall, Collins: Cyc. Lon., Am., Pop.; Lex, Parkhurst, Donnegan, Boag. 

4 Effendi, 1611; Thevenot, 1687; Bishop Gobat, 1834 ; Macgregor, ‘‘ Rob Roy,” 1866, 

5 Plaut, and Cato, B.c. 200: Ist century, Dioscor., Varr., Colum., Ovid, Bishop 
Papias, Bib, Vet. Pat. Galland, Venet, 1765, I., 3173 Julius L., 4.D,.337, **vinum 
expressum ;”’ Augustine, “ vinum coctum,” 390; Proclus, 5th century, ‘‘ &«@A(Bovrec 
olvoy,” Poet. Min. Gr. Lips, 1823, p. 354, note on 1. 611, “works and days of 
Hesiod ;” Gerarde, 1636; Parkinson, 1640; the Bishop of Norwich, 1660; Robert- 
son, 1693; the Bishop of Rochester, F.R.S., 1702; Stephanus, 1734 ; Chambers, 
F.R.S., 1750; the Bishop of London, 1778; the Archbishop of Armagh, 1796 ; 
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** Lastende Traube 
Stiirzt ins Behalter 
Drangender Kelter, 
Sturzen in Bachen 
Schaumende WEINE.”—GOETHE, Fuust. 


** And, bending down, the grapes o’erflow 
With WINE into the vats below.”—77. FILMORE. 


‘* As when full-ripened teems the vine, 
The generous bursts of willing WINE 
Distil nectareous from the grape impressed.” 
Youne, Jmperium Pelagi. 


In days of old classic authors, and in more recent times 
English and foreign writers, have described different varieties 
of unfermented wine.) 

Eastern travellers and scholars have distinguished unfer- 
mented from fermented palm-juice, most of them designating 
both “ palm wine.” ? 

It has generally been supposed that the principal use of 
grapes in the East was to make fermented wine. This is an 
error. In Palestine and other Scripture regions, only a small 
part of the vintage is thus employed. The chief use of the 
grape is as food in its natural state, most of what remains being 
eaten or drunk in the form of unintoxicating solids and liquids.’ 

Ancient and modern authorities are at one as to the possi- 
bility of keeping grapes fresh from one season to another, and 
this is done at the present time.* In England, grapes, eight 
months after they have been gathered, are sold every year, 
which have been transported from the continent, and kept 
packed in sawdust or cotton, as 250 years ago they were sent 
from Persia to India, wrapped in cotton, and there sold throughout 


Harmer, Obsery. 1816, “wine, just pressed out from the grapes ;” Littré, Dic. Fr.; 
Dr. Adam Clarke ; Moses Stuart, 1822; Ure, Dic. of Arts, 1836. 

1 Pliny, Colum., Effendi, Gerarde, P. Miller, F.R.S., Parkinson, Willis, 1684; 
Shaw, Smith, Dic. of Gr. and Ro, Ant, 1842. 

. ” The Moham, Trav., 9th cent.; Effendi, 1611; Herbert, 1638 ; Capt. Cook, 1770; 
Durand, 1806 ; Haafner, 1806 ; Forbes, F.R.S., 1813; Kidd, Bridgwat. Treat., 1833 ; 
French, 1839 ; Prof. Royle, art. “ Tamar,” Kitto, 1845 ; Schomburg, 1843 ; Symonds, 
1854; Binning, 1857. 

* Clark, 1817; Walpole, 1820; Scholz, 1821; French, 1839; St. John, 1842; 
Thomson, 1859 ; Lennep, 1870; Major-General Burnaby, M.P. 

* Gerarde, 1636; Niebuhr, 1792 ; Durand, 1806; Kotzebue, 1815 ; Murphy, 1816 ; 
Haafner ; Ferrier, 1857 ; MacFarlane, 1829 ; Ainsworth, 
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the year." Thus unfermented wine could be prepared fresh at 
any season of the year. 

So strong is the evidence brought forward by those who 
believe in the ancient and modern use of unfermented wine, 
and in the generic word “ wine,” including both the unfermented 
and fermented varieties, that the Rev. Canon Hopkins has 
recently adopted this view.” A similar assent is given in one 
of the most recent and useful Greek and Hebrew Concordances 
of the Bible. 


WORDS TRANSLATED “WINE” IN THE BIBLE. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


{2 (yayin) occurs 141 times. In some texts it meant an 
intoxicating drink, as in Isa, xxiii.9, “I am like a drunken man, 
and a man whom rae hath overcome.” In other texts ine signi- 
fied an unintoxicating drink, as in Jer. xlviii. 33, “I have 
caused hs to fail from the winepress; none shall tread with 
shouting ;” and in Isa. xvi. 10, “ The treaders shall tread out 
no {"* in their presses.” Here it represents the unfermented 
juice of the grape before fermentation could have begun. 

ke is sometimes condemned. It is said to be a “ mocker” 
(Proves. 1). Ina Deut, xxxii).33, it is~called’ “the potsonmof 
dragons and the cruel venom of asps.” I have never read a 
clearer description of the phenomena of vinous fermentation 
than is given in Prov. xxiii. With the exception of one kind 
of grape, grown now in Europe and America, the juice of grapes 
is colourless. Unsophisticated red alcoholic wine is made in 
wine-growing countries by fermenting the dark skins with the 
juice, the alcohol extracting the colouring matter, and giving 
the red colour to the wine. The phrase, “it moveth itself 
aright,” is an accurate and graphic description of the rising of the 
bubbles of carbonic dioxide during the process of fermentation. 

In the texts where }'! evidently denoted an intoxicating drink 
we never find God’s approval of it. ]!! is sometimes spoken of in 
terms of approbation, as in Isa. li. 1, “Come, buy }%? and milk 
without money and without price.” ]!! is thus clearly a generic 


1 Bernier, Trav. in Mag., Lon. 1826, i. 284. 
2 «‘ Holy Scripture Temperance and Total Abstinence.” Lon.: Wells Gardner, 
8 Analyt. Concord., by Rob. Young, LL.D, Edinburgh: G, A. Young and Co. 
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word for all kinds of “wine,” fermented and unfermented, in- 
toxicating and unintoxicating, poisonous and harmless. 

WINN (ziroshk) occurs thirty-eight times, and is rendered in 
twenty-six instances by “wine,” in eleven by “new wine,” and 
once by “sweet wine.” In thirty-seven of these references 
WIN is described as a blessing, and it is never associated with 
danger or sin. The only apparent exception to this is the 
passage in Hos. iv. 11, “Whoredom and W7'F) take away the 
heart.” But this is a taking away or alienation of the affections 
from God by absorption of all the faculties, irrespective of the 
nature of the object engrossing the heart. 

Lirosh is generally linked with }4] (dahgan), corn and W¥! 
(yitzhar), translated “oil,” though more probably it ought to 
be “olive fruit.” As tirosh is spoken of as being gathered 
(Deut. xi. 14),as being trodden (Mic. vi.15), and as being found 
in the cluster (Isa. lxv. 8), it seems only reasonable to infer that 
it denotes a solid fruit, not a liquid wine. This rendering is the 
more appropriate as the three leading natural productions of 
Palestine are the produce of the field, the vineyard, and the 
olive-grove. Some still hold that #7osk was a liquid, but there 
is a very general consensus of intelligent opinion that, whatever 
its form, it was unfermented and unintoxicating. It has been 
objected to the solidity of t/rosh, that it “shall make the maids 
cheerful” (Zech. ix.17). This objection, however, would equally 
apply to corn, which we are told shall have a similar effect on 
the young men (7d¢d), in which case we would be driven to 
transform dahkgan “corn” into dahgan “whiskey”! Unfortu- 
nately for our objector, however, the art of distilling ardent spirit 
was not known till the eleventh century. 

The cheering influence dahgan and tirosh are said in the text 
to exert is literally true, in the best sense of the expression. 
Speaking of the Bedouin Arabs, De Saulcy says, “ Truly mira- 
culous is the effect of a supplemental ration of flour and oil on 
the heart of a Bedouin. The fellows are as gay and joyous as 
if each had drank a bottle of champagne.” ! 

ZY (shekar) occurs twenty-three times, and is usually trans- 
lated “strong drink.” In twenty-one instances, in remarkable 
contrast to ¢ivosh, it implies an intoxicant, and is spoken of in 
language of condemnation. There can be little doubt that 

1 Narr. of a Journey round Dead Sea. New edit., Lond., 1854. 
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“strong drink,” as we understand the term, is an inaccurate 
translation. Our own word “sugar” is evidently the same as 
shekar, and “sweet drink” would be a much more appropriate 
rendering. Saccar, or shakar, stands for sugar in Persian;! and 
shakar in Hindustanee.? In Turkish, sugar is sheker, or sukker? 

“Strong drink” is particularly unfortunate, as we are apt to 
associate shekar with our strong spirits, gin, whiskey, brandy, 
and rum, containing, some a little more, some a little less than 
50 per cent. of alcohol. There is no warrant for the supposition 
that skekar ever approached this alcoholic strength. Fermenta- 
tion, as Thudicum and Dupré and other learned chemists have 
pointed out, and as I have myself proved, is arrested in the 
presence of 16 per cent. of alcohol; but I have never succeeded 
in reaching this spirituous strength by fermentation. Twelve 
per cent. is about as high as is generally attained. Distillation 
was not discovered till centuries after the appearance of the Old 
Testament, so we are forced to the conclusion that intoxicating 
shekar was a “naturally fermented” wine, no stronger than our 
claret, and half the strength of port or sherry. Yet shekar 
was strongly and repeatedly spoken of with disapproval in the 
Bible, and was associated with woe (Isa. v. 11, 22) and sin 
Pisests xVili. 7). 

D'DY (ahsis), rendered “wine” and “new wine,” occurs five 
times. Most likely it represented the freshly expressed, and 
therefore unfermented, juice of various fruits. In Joel iii. 18 it 
is said, “The mountains shall drop new wine.” In Cant. viii. 2, 
ahsis is applied to the juice of the pomegranate. In Isa. xlix. 26, 
“Drunken with their own blood, as with sweet wine,” probably 
refers to must, 7.e., unfermented grape-juice, with which they are 
spoken of as being satiated or cloyed.* 

NAD (soveh), under different forms, occurs three times, and 
may have been the representative of the sapa vinz of the 
Romans, a sweet luscious boiled wine (vim cuzt of France and 
vino cotto of Italy). Culpepper, in his “ Herbal,” gives directions 
for the clarifying and boiling of the juices of fruits to the thick- 
ness of honey, which preparation, he says, is called roba and 


1 Dic, and Gr. Ang. Palmer, 1684; Johnson, 1852 ; Forbes, 1861; E. H. Palmer, 
1876. 

2 Shakspear, 1849 ; Forbes, 1857. 3 Redhouse, 1856. 

4 Vitringa, 1764 ; Prof. Douglas, 1868 ; Watson; Paxton. 
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sapa.’ Though, probably, in two texts it stood for unintoxicat- 
ing wine (Isa. i. 22 ; Hos. iv. 18), I am inclined to think sovehk 
referred to an intoxicant in Nah. i. 10, 

It may be not inappropriate to observe that the law of the 
Nazarite prohibits both unfermented and fermented liquors : 
Numb. vi. 3, “He shall separate himself from yayin and 
shekar, and shall drink no khometz yayin, ve-khometz shekar 
C12Y PNT yt |‘PN), neither shall he drink any liquor of grapes, 
nor eat moist grapes, or dried.” 

The Bishop of London, 1778, Matthew Henry, Adam 
Clarke, and many other well-known commentators, were very 
decided in the opinion that the liquor pressed by Pharach’s 
butler, and given the king to drink (Gen. xl. II), was the 
expressed juice of the grape, without fermentation. That this 
is the plain meaning of the Scripture seems to me indubitable. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


olvos occurs thirty-two times. There is conclusive proof 
that this is a general term for “ wene,’ including both unfer- 
mented and fermented. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the proof of the former’s inclusion is furnished by the 
parable of the bursting of old wine-skins by new wine. 
Fermented wine could burst a wine-skin only if poured into 
the skin shortly after fermentation had commenced, and the 
skin had been closed up tight,—the principle of the process 
employed in the manufacture of the sparkling alcoholic wines 
of the present day. But as the manufacture of effervescing 
wine was invented by Dom Perignon only in the seventeenth 
century, this explanation, which on other grounds is untenable, 
is simply out of the question. The only possible solution 
remaining is that the unfermented wine, on being poured into 
old wine-skins, meets with organic débris from the previous 
contents, and, by the enormous force evolved during fermenta- 
tion, bursts the skins. The wine, therefore, when poured into 
the skin, must have been unfermented. This unfermented 
unintoxicating drink is called in the Gospels “new wine” 
(otvoy véov). Elsewhere in this lecture I have adduced pas- 
sages, both in sacred and profane writings, where otvos is used 
to denote unfermented grape-juice. No one will dispute that 

1 Ed. by Dr. Parkins, Lond., 1814, p. 353. 
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the oivos of the wrath of God (Rev. xiv. 6) signifies an 
intoxicating wine. Rev. vi. 6—‘“ And see thou hurt not the 
oil and the wine ”—in all probability relates to the fruit, and 
not to the expressed juice, of the olive and the vine. 

yevxos, “sweet wine,” and oikepa, “strong drink,” occur 
but once each. The remarks on “DY (shekar) apply to the 
latter ; but of all the explanations of the remarkable occur- 
-rence narrated in Pre as 3—I5, none is satisfactory to my 
mind. ‘yedKos was usually indicative of sweet unfermented 
grape-juice,, and it may be that the expression, “are full of 
yevKos,” was ironical, just as I have often myself heard the 
expression with reference to a passing drunkard, “There goes 
a teetotaler!” 

A word on 1 Cor. xi. 21. jreO¥w has at least two meanings 
—to be intoxicated and to be filled, or plentifully fed? The 
latter surely is the more likely meaning of the remark ren- 
dered “ One is hungry, and another is drunken.” Drunkenness 
is not the antithesis of hunger. “One is hungry and another 
is quite full” would be more in accordance with common 
sense and sound reasoning,—an interpretation which would 
account for the character of the apostolic injunction. It is to 
me incredible that if the Corinthian Christians had been guilty 
of the heinous sin of intoxication at the table of the Lord, 
the Apostle would have contented himself with exhorting them 
to wait for one another, and to satisfy their hunger at home. 
This is the view taken by Clement of Alexandria, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, 1796, Adam Clarke, Dr. David King? 
McKnight, and others. 

The character of the wine ordered by Paul to Timothy is to 
us a sealed book. I prescribe sometimes alcoholic and some- 
times non-alcoholic wine in the treatment of disease, and there 
were both intoxicating and unintoxicating medicated wines in 
use in ancient times. This was simply a medical prescription 
for Timothy, and for no one else. 

As to the wine used by our Lord at the Last Supper, the 
original yevyyjuatos THs apméhov gives no countenance to the 
idea that the liquid was intoxicating. Unfermented grape- 
juice can truly be called “the fruit of the vine;” but, after 
fermentation, the nature of the liquid is completely changed. 


rofessor Ramsay. 2 Lex. Ewing, Gl. 1827. 3 Imp. Bib. Dic. 1868, 
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‘From an innocent nourishing drink it is converted into a 
_ beverage with poisonous properties. The Dean of Carlisle, in 
1861, says, “I have no doubt whatever that the cup our Lord 
blessed, when He instituted the Holy Supper, was a cup of un- 
fermented wine. We might be glad if every table were served 
with unfermented wine.” 

Such is a brief glance at the most important and most 
difficult Scripture references to wine. I strongly recommend 
all biblical students to give a careful consideration to the vast 
array of evidence adduced in the “ Temperance Bible Com- 
mentary,” by Dr. F. R. Lees and Mr. Dawson Burns. Every 
text of Scripture bearing on drinks and drinking is commented 
on, and the various interpretations are candidly stated.1 The 
excellent contributions of Professors Moses Stuart, Douglas, and 
Eadie, Dr. Valpy French, Stubbin, Mearns, Ritchie, Scudamore, 
Bastow, Smith, and others, will amply repay perusal; but to 
Dr. Lees, beyond all others, is the Scripture wine question in- 
debted for the wonderful advance it has made. His industry, 
scholarship, and acuteness of reasoning, merit the warmest 
thanks of every lover of truth and of the Bible. 

The Bible records Divine commands to abstain: to Aaron 
and his sons when going into the tabernacle, to the mother of 
Samson, and to John the Baptist. The Bible sanctions and 
commends abstinence, as in the case of the Rechabites. The 
Bible teaches that abstinence is in accordance with health, as 
in the case of Daniel and his companions. The Bible contains 
warnings against drunkenness, against habitual drinking, and 
even against drinking at all (Prov. xxiii, 31). The Bible 
denounces the dangerous and deceitful character of wine, and 
holds up to us for our warning, humiliating examples of truly 
godly men who tried to drink moderately, and failed. 

Science and experience having demonstrated the perfect 
truthfulness of these teachings of the Bible on the dangerous 
and deceptive tendency inseparable from intoxicating wine, is 
it not in accordance with common sense to infer that the 
Sacred Volume cannot contradict its own doctrine? There is 
a difference between wine a poison and wine a blessing, 
Wherein lies the distinction? The same wine cannot be both, 
unless it may be when administered medically like any other 

' 5th ed. Partridge, Lond. 
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poison, a condition in which these opposing Biblical declarations 
have no application. Can this distinction be merely in the 
quantity of the article, or is it not rather in the quality? There 
is a specific difference between intoxicants and non-intoxicants. 
Fermented wine is a mocker, unfermented wine is not; intoxi- 
cating wine is poisonous, unintoxicating wine is not. 

It is right to state here that the words “fermented” and 
“intoxicating,” though generally considered synonymous, are 
not absolutely so. Bread may be either fermented or unfer« 
mented, but neither is intoxicating. Ginger beer, made by the 
old process, is fermented, and contains a minute quantity of 
alcohol, but no one will contend that it is intoxicating. You 
may have a fermented wine with a proportion of alcohol 
incapable of inducing intoxication. 

Unfermented grape-juice, call it what you will, exists in 
many Eastern countries. It is in common use at the present 
time, and was extensively used in ancient times. In many 
ancient Eastern works it was called “wine.” Fermented grape- 
juice, call it what you will, exists. It is drank, to a limited 
extent, in Eastern countries now. Though its common use 
among the ancients is denied by many Oriental scholars,' I am 
of opinion that it was used. In many ancient Eastern works 
it was called “ wine.” Thus there were two essentially different 
kinds of wine known to and used by the ancients. 

I desire to carry the argument no farther. I am satisfied 
with having proved that both fermented and unfermented wine 
have always existed. There are two modes of interpreting 
Scripture references to wine. By the one mode our Divine 
Master made, and the Bible sanctioned, the social use of wine 
containing poison. By the other mode the wine the Bible 
condemns is the wine containing poison, while the wine the 
moderate use of which the Bible approves, and which our 
Saviour made, is not poisonous, but wholesome, 

Dogmatism on either side is inadmissible. It is for the 
devout student of God’s Word to decide which mode of inter- 
pretation is the one more consistent with the spirit breathed 
throughout the teaching of the Sacred Records, and the more con- 
sonant with the general tenour of the life and character of Christ. 

(Zo be continued.) 


1 Vide Calmet, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 1737, Watson, etc. 
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Outlines of Sermons from the 
Church's Seasons, 


The figures in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the illustrations following 
the outlines. 


Suggested Topics for Christmas and New Bear's Sermons. 


BY THE REV. JAMES VAUGHAN, M.A., PREBENDARY OF CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL, AND INCUMBENT OF CHRIST CHURCH, BRIGHTON. 


le 
For Christmas [126]. 


“Thanks be unto God for His unspeakable gift” (2 Cor. ix. 15), 
“Thy holy child Jesus” (Acts iv. 27). 

“ A body hast Thou prepared me” (Heb. x. 5). 

“He humbled Himself” (Phil. ii. 8). 

“On earth peace” (Luke ii. 14). 

“T will be to Him a Father, and He shall be tome a Son” (Heb. i. 5). 
| tnetrince of Peace” (Tsg. ix. 6). 

“A Saviour, which is Christ ” (Luke ii. 11), 


it; 
for the New Year [127] [128] [129] [130] [131]. 


“‘My Father” (Jer. iii. 19). 

“Faithful unto death” (Rev. ii. 10). 

‘Follow thou Me ” (John xxi, 22). 

“The Lord thinketh upon me” (Ps. xl. 17). 

“T will go in the strength of the Lord God” (Ps. Ixxi. 16). 
“Rest in the Lord” (Ps. xxxvii. 7). 

* To live is Christ ” (Phil. i 22). 

‘Occupy till I come” (Luke xix. 13). 

“Teach me Thy way ” (Ps. xxvii. 8), 

‘The joy of the Lord is your strength” (Neh. viii. 10). 
“The power of an endless life” (Heb. vii. 16). 
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BY THE REV. HENRY COLLINGS, M.A., VICAR OF ST. MICHAEL'S, 
BOWES PARK. 


1aoh 
For Christmas. 
HAPPY GATHERINGS. 


. Of the angels to announce (Luke ii. 13, 14). 
- Of the shepherds to see (Luke ii. 15). 
3. Of the wise men to worship (Matt. ii. 11). 


IV. 
JESUS “MADE MAN.” 
1. To redeem our nature (Titus ii. 14). 
2. To renew our nature (2 Cor. v. 17). 
3. To raise our nature (Eph. ii. 6). 


Vie 
Lor the New Year. 
A TIME FOR LOOKING. 
1. Looking back (Deut. iv. 32). 


3. Looking within (2 John 8). 
2. Looking on (Heb. xii. 2). 


4. Looking around (Phil. i. 4). 
VI. 
THE WAY AND THE GUIDE. 


1. The new way (Josh. ili. 4). 
2. The old guide (Josh. ili. 10, 11). 


VIL 
SEEING JESUS. 


1. A New Year’s wish (John xii. 21). 
2. A New Year’s promise (Matt. v. 8). 


BY THE REV. JAMES CORNFORD, M.A., RECTOR OF PEPER HARROW, 
GODALMING, 


VIII. 


THREE OCCASIONS OF SPECIAL REJOICING AMONG 
THE ANGELS. 
1. The birth of the world (Job xxxviii. 7). 
2. The birth of Christ (Luke ii. 14). 


3. The birth of a soul (Luke xv. 10). 


VOL, XIII. 22 
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December a2tst. 


St. Thomas the Apostle. 


Zp. Eph. ii. 19. Gos. John xx. 24. PS$2 CV CVI 
Less. Job xlii. 1—7 ; John xx. 19—24; Isa. xxxv.; John xiv. 1—8. 


ST. PAUL’S ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ROMAN LAW. 


BY THE REV. DR. PEAKE, INCUMBENT OF ST. SILAS’ ENGLISH EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, GLASGOW. 

EPH. ii. 19.—‘‘ Mow therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household of God.” 

I. Citizenship. 

1. The Romans divided all men into cves and peregrint. 

2. The cvés was “a member of a compact privileged body, separated 
off from the rest of the world by the exclusive possession of certain 
public and private rights.” 

3. The peregrini were €evo, as having no rights of citizenship; rdporxor, 
as having no home in the Imperial city [132] [133]. 

4. Very valuable in St. Paul’s day (Acts xxii. 28, xvi. 37, 38, xxii. 
Oe S20. xxi. 27, KV. LO. TP), 

5. Might, through the Emperor’s favour, be enjoyed by those who 
had not yet visited the city (Acts xvi. 12, 21, xix. 21). 


II. Its privileges. 

t. Christians no longer £évo. and dpouxo. as regards the heavenly 
city, but céves (Phil. iii. 20) “of no mean city,” and having the King’s 
own house for their home (otketou ; John xiv. 2). 

2, Exemption from the world’s laws and rules (1 John v. 19 ; John 
xv. 19). 

3. Protection through the name of a distant ruler and an unvisited 
city (Acts xxv. 11, 12, iv. 29, vii. 55, 56; Isa. xxxiii. 17, 22). 

4. The Philippians, having the Roman citizenship, are bidden to look 
higher (Phil. iil. 20, i. 27); the “ Ephesians,” having no citizenship in 
Rome or in Jerusalem, are assured of something better (text Eph. ii. 
12, 13); the Hebrews also (Heb. xi. 16). 


III. Its duties [134] [135] [136]. 

1. Christians should do credit to their city (Acts xxiii. 1 ; Phil. i. 27; 
Pe: cxly. 11, 12).1 137]. 

2. Obey its laws, not the world’s (Heb. xii. 14, 28; Actsiv. 19, v. 29). 

3. Wear its distinctive dress ; in peace, the Christian civil dress (Col. 
iil. 12—14) ; in war, the Christian armour (Eph, vi. 11—18). 
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4. Speak its tongue (Rev. v. 9, 10, i. 5,6; Matt. x. 22). 

5. Bear the hatred of those who resent its supremacy (Matt. x. 24, 25; 
Acts iv. 25, 26; Matt. v. r1o—12). 

Application. ‘These two kingdoms—Heaven and the World; these 
two relations—C7vis and Peregrinus. Which towards which ? 


December 25th. 
Christmas Day, 


ep werleb. 1.) Ye Gos Onn ik. ESS XA Key XLV o9) XXX Vig REN CR eC KRING 
Less. Isa, ix, I—8 ; Luke ii. 1—15 ; Isa. vii. 1o—17; Titus iii, 4—9. 


THE INCARNATION. 


BY THE REV. T. D. BERNARD, M.A., CANON OF WELLS, AND RECTOR 
OF WALCOT, BATH. 


JOHN i. 14.—“ The Word was made flesh.” 


I. Observe the two passages from the Gospels read to-day in their 
contrasted character and combined effect. 

1. Lhe narrative scripture (Luke ll. 1—15) presents a short scene amid 
the common movements of the world. A census is going on, and two 
travellers are lodged in the stable of an over-crowded inn. A child is 
born, is wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid in a manger. The world 
takes no notice; only some shepherds in the night see sights and hear 
voices, and bring to a few ears a little tale of wonder. 

2. Ihe doctrinal scripture (John i. 1—14) presents the Eternal Word 
(1) in the essence of the Godhead—“ God and with God ;” (2) then in 
relation to the universe ; (3) then in relation to man; (4) and in order 
to restore that relation when darkened and destroyed ; (5) coming per- 
sonally into the world, become flesh ; and (6) thereafter discovering to 
observant and enlightened eyes a glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father. 

The infant in the manger is the “ Word made flesh.” 

Learn to see the Incarnation as part of a larger history,—a new form 
of the original relation of the Word to man. As the Author of our 
nature, He undertakes its restoration ; as the Light of men, shining in a 
darkness which apprehended it not, He comes personally as the true 
Light into the world. Thus the relation existing by nature is the ground 
of the relation assumed in the way of grace. 

II. The Gospel for the day writes this sentence over the manger in 
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Bethlehem, not as an abstract speculation or theological formula, but as 
the revealed account of what there takes place, and the key to all that 
will follow. 

“The Word became flesh,” is the foundation truth of the Gospel ; in 
other words, of what Jesus Christ does for us and ts to us. 

Lay aside this truth, and you have only the record of a life example 
and teaching; most impressive, but when taken alone, quite perplexing. 

Hold it fast, and you have the same example and teaching ; and in 
addition, redemption undertaken and achieved, atonement for sin, 
reconciliation to God, present union and communion, the infused and 
indwelling Spirit, and hereafter the resurrection of the body and the life 
everlasting. 

All is involved in ‘‘ the Word was made flesh.” 

It is also a practical truth ; calling each of us 1. to consider our own 
need of such an intervention ; and then our own treatment and accept- 
ance of it. 2. To seek more worthy apprehensions of its meaning, and 
more full experience of its effects. Beholding the mystery of God, we 
become more thoughtful, more thankful, and rise to a higher tone of 
faith and worship, and a higher level of life. 


December 26th. 


St. Stephen's Day. 


Ff. Acts vil. 55. Gos. Matt. xxiii. 34. Pss, cxix, 105—176. 
Less, Gen. iv. I—11; Acts vi.; 2 Chron. xxiv. 15—23; Acts viii. 1—9. 


STEPHEN—DEACON, PREACHER, MARTYR. 


BY THE REV. W. W. TYLER, VICAR OF TANNINGTON AND BRUNDISH, 
SUFFOLK. 


ActTs vii. 55—60.—Stephen, ‘‘ being full of the Holy Ghost,” etc. 


I. Institution of the diaconate. 

1. Briefly state the condition of the Church immediately after 
Pentecost ; rich and poor converted by thousands. Establishment of 
a community of goods, which soon became the prey of enemies. Also 
within itself shortcomings arose (Acts vi. 1). The remedy proposed 
fet. Gen. xii. 29, 307983,034) 38)) 

2. Any connection with God’s service involves responsibility, even as 
an attendant (Ps. Ixxxiv. 1—4, 10; Eccl. v. 1); if officially, see Exod. 
XXVili., XxIx., etc. 
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3. The Apostles instituted the diaconate as a subordinate office ; yet, 
note how highly they estimated personal and other requirements 
(Acts vi. 3) ; viz., (x) care in choice of candidates ; (2) to be limited 
in number; (3) and “of honest report;” (4) “full of the Holy 
Ghost ;” (5) “full of wisdom ;” (6) men of business ; and (7) to be 
ordained by the imposition of the Apostles’ hands, and by prayer. 
(“ Zhe form and manner of making deacons” is a parallelism with this.) 
We pass on to the first-named deacon [138] [139] [140]. 


II. Stephen, as a deacon, fitted by God (1 Cor. xv. 10). 

A man evidently gifted with peculiar gifts, graces, and capabilities. 

1. “Full of faith;” 2. ‘full of power” (Acts vi. 8); and 3. “full 
of wisdom” (ver. 10). Also 4. in the text, “full of the Holy Ghost.” 
This expression, or its equivalent, not uncommon in the New Testa- 
ment, ¢g., of a father, mother, and son (Luke i. 15, 41, 67). This 
phrase is not to be confounded with the former expressions. The 
Holy Ghost is not a grace, like faith ; nor a virtue, like power; nor an 
attribute, like wisdom; but a Divine Person, one with the Father and 
the Son ; and, like them, sfeaking, acting, abiding, etc.; and therefore 
5. Stephen as an instrument worked “great wonders and miracles.” 
This was always a sign of Divine authority (cf. Exod. iv. 1, 2), and an 
efficient method of creating a popular attention. 


III. Stephen, eminent as a preacher of the Word. 

We have three means of measuring his success. 

1. Its converting power ; for (vi. 7) “‘the number of the disciples 
multiplied,” and even a “ great company of priests” was converted. 

2. By the opposition and persecution which it aroused (2 Cor. il. 
£5,050). 

3. By the remarkable speech contained in chap. vii. 

Picture the scene before the council, and note in the speech (1) 
Stephen’s readiness (Mark xiii. 11); (2) his knowledge of the Old 
Testament and its bearings; (3) his method, order, and clearness of 
argument; and (4) his personal appearance (vi. 13, with which cf. 
vii. 55 and Exod. xxxiv. 29). 

The speech evidently was interrupted at ver. 50. Then the scathing 
accusation in ver. 51—53 culminated in a personal attack. 


IV. Stephen, the first Christian martyr. 

1. Zhe scene, An infuriate mob, forgetting their impotence (Mark 
xy. 1), imbrued their hands in innocent blood. 

2. Observe, the martyr looks up to heaven. He had done that before, 
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and therefore could with confidence now (for Ps. xxiii. 4; Isa. xlili. 1, 
aero T4E | 

3. His wondrous eyesight (vii. 56, and cf. 2 Kings vi. 17; Isa. vi. 5; 
aC OF. I 9, Fo, Etc). 

4. His unselfish prayer, like the one from the cross (Luke xxiii. 34), 


which Stephen may have heard. 
5. The deliverance. God’s. “He fell asleep,” and his “life became 


hid with Christ in God” (Wisdom iii. 1, etc.) [142]. 

Application. 

In a Christian land, Stephen’s treatment scarcely possible now; but 
not so in heathendom. Before an inimical crowd Stephen forgot 
himself, but “gave his testimony to the truth,” and sealed it with his 
blood. His constancy has been an example to thousands of martyrs 


and persecuted ones since. Therefore we may ask ourselves— 
1. AmI “full of faith,” ‘“‘ of wisdom,” and “of the Holy Ghost,” 


as he was? Do I honour the “abiding ’”’ Comforter, as I honour the 


Father and the Son? 
2. Am I “looking unto Jesus” as an hourly privilege of my life, as 


Stephen did? ; 
3. Is all envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness rooted out of my 


heart and life ? 
4. Is my life the reflection of our blessed Lord’s life? Is it already 


“in heaven”? (Phil. iii. 20.) 
5. Is the collect for St. Stephen’s day such an one as will meet the 
ordinary trials of the Christian, remembering 2 Tim. iii. 12, and 


Matt. v. 1o—12? 


December 27th. 


St. Jobu GChangelist’s Dap. 
Ep. 1 John i. I. Gos. John xxi. 19. Pss, CXX.—CXXXi, 
Less, Exod, xxxiii. 9; John xiii, 23—36; Isa. vi.s Rev. i. 
CLEANSING FROM SIN. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD HOARE, M.A., HON. CANON OF CANTERBURY, 
VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

1 JOHN i. 7.—“ The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 
Wo can attempt to number the countless souls to whom these sacred 
words have proved the message of life and peace? So important that 
they ought to be carefully considered. 
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I. To whom do they apply ? 

Often applied in a loose and inaccurate manner to all kinds of cha- 
racters, such as drunkards, Sabbath-breakers, and all descriptions of 
unconverted men; but belong exclusively to those who walk, or are 
walking, in the light. They do not apply to those who are walking in 
darkness, and we have no right to quote them as a means of conversion 
to the ungodly. There are other passages which apply to them, but this 
is for those persons who have been brought into the light of His coun- 
tenance, and are gladdened by the sunbeam of His love. 


II. What do they assure to us? The cleansing from all sin. 

Sometimes thought to be the purification of the heart by the Holy 
Spirit, as Acts xv. 9, ‘‘ Purifying their hearts by faith.” 

But this is not supported either by the Greek or by the context. 

Not by the Greek; for the word for “cleanseth,” xafapife, corre- 
sponds to that employed for “the purifying,” or ‘‘ cleanness,” of the 
flesh in Heb. ix. 13, xafapdérnra. But that clearly refers to the legal 
cleansing from imputed guilt, not to personal cleanliness. 

Not by the context ; for the whole remaining part of the chapter, with 
the beginning of the next, refers entirely to the forgiveness of sin. ‘ If 
we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us;” 
and “ If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness” [143]. 

The text is therefore an assurance to the true people of God of the 
continuous forgiveness of sin at the time, when they are walking in the 
light. 

From this conclusion there follow two most important lessons. 

1. According to the language of Article ix., ‘‘ this infection of nature 
doth remain, yea, in them that are regenerate.” The true Christian, 
living by faith, and walking in the light, must be prepared to encounter 
in himself the deep-seated sin of his ruined and corrupt nature. If there 
were no sin abiding in his nature, there would be no need for the 
promise of the cleansing blood [144]. 

2. There is ample provision made in the Lord Jesus Christ for the 
complete removal of all the guilt of even that sin which we deplore 
when we are walking in the light. The forgiveness through the precious 
blood of Christ is not only effectual at the time ef conversion, when a 
person is first brought to the Lord, but we may fall back on it every day 
of our lives; and from the beginning to the end of our Christian life 
may find unspeakable rest in the assurance that “we have an Advo- 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous,” and that “ He is the 


propitiation for our sins” (ch. il. 2). 
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December 28th. 
he Funocents’ Day. 


Ep. Rev. xiv. 1. Gos. Matt. ii. 13. Pss. CXXXii.—CXXxviil, 
Less. Jer, xxxi, I—18; Rev. xvi.; Baruch iv. 21I—31; Rev. xviii. 


HOLY INNOCENTS. 


BY THE REV. W. M. SINCLAIR, M.A., VICAR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, 
WESTMINSTER, CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


REV. xiv. 4.—‘* The firstfruits unto God and to the Lamb.” 


I. Introduction. 

1. The slaughter not mentioned by Josephus or any other writer, 
hence sceptical doubts. 

2. But it is entirely in harmony with the character of Herod the 
Great. 

’ (1) Tormented with incurable disease and incurable suspicion. 

(2) Ordered many leading men of Judea to be executed imme- 
diately after his own death, that there might be some genuine mourning 
at his funeral. 

(3) Killed the grandfather of his favourite wife. 

(4) Killed Mariamne, his favourite wife. 

(5) Killed his two sons by her, because the people were fond of 
them. , 

(6) Killed his eldest son five days before his own death. 

(7) The population of Bethlehem would not be more than two 
thousand, and the children under two years would not be more than 
from twelve to twenty or thirty. A small murder among peasants beside 
such notorious bloodshed would not be chronicled by an historian not 
specially interested in it, eighty or ninety years after. 

(8) A close parallel is given by Josephus: “ Herod did not spare 
those who seemed most dear to him . . . but slew all those of his own 
family who sided with the Pharisees . . . in refusing to take the oath 
of allegiance to the Roman emperor, while they looked forward to a 
change in the royal line.” This was shortly before Herod’s death. 

(9) The scheme was secret, and no doubt Herod would wish to keep 
the execution of it secret too. 


II. The prophecy from Jeremiah. 
1. An instance of St. Matthew's application of a passage bearing more 


especially on past events, for the purpose of marking the typical cha- 
racter of the event to which he now applies it. 
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2. The tomb of Rachel had been, from the first erection of the pillar, 
one of the typical sacred places of the land (Gen. xxxv. 19; 1 Sam. x. 
Rise} eTo Xexl.7 5). 

3. The passage in Jeremiah is a sublime picture of the sufferings and 
slaughter of the captives of Judah, and his noblest image is Rachel, the 
great mother in Israel, looking down from the high place of her sepul- 
ture (Ramah) on the shame and death of her descendants at the other 
Ramah, a few miles farther to the north, and sending out her comfort- 
less wailing across the land. 

4. Historically (Jer. xl. 1), it was the place to which the prisoners 
were dragged by Nebuzaradan, to be divided for death, exile, or slavery. 

5. Jeremiah, like Isaiah, was allowed to use language applicable to 
events in the life of the Messiah, the most momentous epoch of the 
world’s history. 


III. How far were the innocents martyrs? 

1. There were three kinds of martyrs : (1) yhill and deed ; St. Stephen, 
commemorated next to our Lord. (2) Will, but not deed; St. John, 
next after St. Stephen. (3) Deed, but not will; Innocents, next to St. 
John [145]. 

2. Not sensible of the cause of their sufferings, lost their lives in 
consequence of our Saviour’s birth. God accepted their innocence of 
everything but original sin instead of their will. 

3. Irenzeus: “The nativity of Christ began at once with the martyr- 
dom of infants, so that they who were two years old and under were 
put to death for His name’s sake. An age not yet capable of conflict 
proved fit for a crown. . . . It was shown that no one is free from the 
perils of persecution, when even such accomplished martyrdom.” 


Lessons. 

1. The absence of actual sin seems (if such be possible) to entitle to 
a higher glory than even sin forgiven (Rev. xiv. 4). 

2. The great value of purity in the eyes of God. 

3. “Keep innocency, and take heed to the thing that is right; for 
that shall bring a man peace at the last.” 

4. Children used by Christ as an example of what the full-grown 
character should be in simplicity, guilelessness, transparency of can- 
dour, absence of lasciviousness, directness of faith, and gentleness of 
life [146] [147]. 

s. The Holy Spirit can restore the ‘joy of salvation,” even to those 
who have erred and strayed like lost sheep. 
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THE CRY FOR HELP. 


BY THE REV. W. SAUMAREZ SMITH, M.A.. HONORARY CANON OF CHESTER, 
PRINCIPAL OF ST. AIDAN’S COLLEGE, BIRKENHEAD. 


Isa, xxxviil. 14.—‘* O Lord, I am oppressed ; undertake for me.” 


THIS pathetic prayer of the diseased king is a most instructive picture. 
It illustrates the frailty of man, and points us to the one Refuge and 
Help for every burdened heart. 

As throughout Scripture narrative, we have here the exhibition of 
great principles, ever applicable to men in their relation to God. 


I. The conviction of need. 

‘“‘T am oppressed ” (Vim patior; responde pro me). In Hezekiah’s 
case, sickness, suffering, pain. How much of this is within our own 
observation and experience! How many and manifold are the sorrows 
of man! How awful is the mystery of evil! How perplexing the course 
of human history (wars, famines, commercial depression, anxieties and 
apprehensions, political, personal, national, ecclesiastical), All this 
‘“‘oppresses ” us; “does volence to” our feelings ; tends to depress us, 
and to crush us out of hope and life [148] [149]. 

Man feels his Aedplessness. 


II. The cry for help. 

From this burden only faith in God can deliver us. This faz¢h finds 
expression in Zvayer. From ourselves, our felt weakness and finiteness 
and sin, we turn to the Lord our God. We “cast our burden” upon 
the Lord. ‘‘ Undertake Thou for me,” 22, “ Be surety for me” (as the 
word is rendered in Ps. cxix. 122). ‘I am helpless ; I can do nothing 
for myself; in God is my hope” (cf. Ps. xxxviii. 15). Such prayer is 
no mere form ; it is the outcome of intense feeling. It is a crying out 
in our pangs, and with the confession of our sore need blends a trustful 
appeal to God’s healing mercy. 


Ill. The personal Friend. 

“Thou.” The believer in prayer has personal access unto the 
personal God. He asks God to be his “surety” (comp. Gen. xliv. 32). 
‘Take all the responsibility. Do all that is requisite. I give myself 
up to Thee. On Thy wisdom, love, righteousness, I repose.” 

God is the supreme “ Friend in need.” And how mercifully and 
how marvellously this truth is manifested to us in Jesus Christ, and the 
Gospel of God’s grace! 

Thus, then, the burdened man, believing in God’s love, finds he/p 
and hope. The “ oppression” vanishes (ver. 18—z20). Yes, strike the 
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chords to happier strains. Let the wailing cease, the praise burst 
forth, and the calm peaceful happiness ensue of those whose minds 
are stayed on God. 
G. Herbert’s quaint conceit may close our meditation :— 
‘* Jesu is in my heart ; His sacred name 

Is deeply gravéd there; but th’ other week 

A great affliction broke the little frame 

Even all to pieces, which I went to seek ; 

And first I found the corner where was J, 

After where Es, and next where U was grav’d: 

When I had got these parcels, instantly 

I sat me down to spell them, and perceiv’d 

That to my broken heart He was 7 Zase You, 

And to my whole is Jesu.” 


PeEEUS tT RATIONS: SIMILES, ETC, 


The figures at the commencement of the paragraphs refer to the foregoing outlines, which 
these passages are intended to illustrate, but for the selection of which the authors of the 
outlines are not tn all cases responsible, 


126. Joy cometh in the morning.—Even on earth the morning 
awakes with music. Nota day is born but finds some creature ready 
to welcome it with a song—some echo of that birthday hymn which the 
morning stars sang together, when all the sons of God shouted for joy. 
No wonder, then, that a burst of inspired song greets that Dayspring 
from on high. The theme, not creation, but the Son, “the Child 
Jesus, Christ the Lord.” The singers, from heaven, a multitude of 
the heavenly host, and on earth the blessed virgin-mother and two 
old men. Humble voices, heard by few then, yet pouring out their 
full hearts to God, and so forming a new channel of praise, never since 
left dry. Vowce of Christian Life in Song. 


127. Time, its value.—Time rises in price, as every commodity 
does when it grows scarcer. A sibyl came to Tarquinius Superbus, 
king of Rome, and brought nine volumes of a book, demanding a high 
price for them. Thinking it too much, he refused, and she immediately 
burned three, demanding for the six the price of the nine. He still 
declined to give it, and she burned three more, asking the full sum for 
the remaining three. He, thinking there must be something extra- 
ordinary in the books, and fearing to lose them all, gave for the three 
the price he had refused for the nine. So time, as it dwindles, grows 
more valuable. There are three divisions in man’s life—youth, man- 
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hood, and old age, and we advise men to redeem all this time, —youth, 
manhood, and old age; but in youth men conceive the price they are 
required to pay in self-denial too great, and they spend it in folly. In 
manhood they are again advised to redeem the remainder, but they 
still think the price too great ; and then, perhaps, when it comes to the 
last stage of their lives, they are glad enough to redeem what remains ; 
but here the case is different. The sibyl still demanded but the same 
price for the remaining three which she had asked for all the nine ; but 
the old, ¢f they are induced to redeem the time at all, which is very 
unlikely, will have to pay more for the last volumes than they were 
asked for the whole number at first; the habit of sinning so greatly 
increases the difficulty of turning to God. LF. F. Trench. 

128. Time, description of. 

The maker whence? From Sicyon—What’s his name ? 

Lysippus—Who art thou? All-conquering Time. 

Why on thy tiptoe raised? I always run. 

Thy feet are winged! My speed is like the wind. 

Why in thy hand a razor? I inflict wound sharper than a sword. 

A bushy lock upon thy forehead waves! That they who meet may 
seize me. 

Behind thy head is bald! In vain would he who lets me pass recall 
or stay me! Translated from the Greek. 


129. Good deeds, their worth in time.—One pound of gold 
may be drawn into a wire that would extend round the globe. So one 
good deed may be felt through all time, and cast its influence into 
eternity. Though done in the first flush of youth, it may gild the last 
hours of a long life, and form the brightest spot in it. Work while it is 
day. The night cometh. Christian Treasury. 


130. Time, present, most precious.—The present is a point to 
which but little thought appertains, while the mind hovers backwards 
and forwards between the past and the future, expending the store of its 
regrets upon the one, and wasting all its wishes upon the other. 

James. 

131. Time, its present use.—Look not mournfully into the past, 
it comes not back again; wisely improve the present, it is thine ; go 
forth to meet the shadowy future without fear, and with a manly heart. 

Longfellow. 

132. Slaves to sin.—Cato had no principle to guide him in the 
treatment of his servants ; he would eat and drink and work naked with 
them, and when he had worn them out with work, would sell them like 
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horses in a market. So the Romans in general, at their feast called 
Saturnalia, did wait on their servants; the servants sat at the table, and 
the masters served them ; yet possibly, before the year was expired, would 
kill them as dogs. Swinnock. 


133. Service, its origin.—Civil subjection to man came in by our 
sinful defection from God. We lost our liberty by casting off God’s 
service. The word servant is thought to be derived @ servando, because 
those who were taken in battle, and might have been slain, were saved 
(2 Kings v. 2). As servitude came in with a curse—the first time the 
word servant sounded in the world was when Noah cursed his son Ham 
(Gen. ix. 25)—so sovereignty is promised as a blessing (Gen. xxvii. 29, 
and xxv. 23). Swinnock. 


134. Christian life, its evidence.—The mainspring is not the 
watch, the balance-wheel is not the watch, the pointers are not the 
watch, the dial-plate is not the watch ; no one separate article constitutes 
the watch, but all combined in active harmony. So in the Christian ; 
no one grace, but all Christian graces in combination, constitute and 
evidence the Christian life. R. B. Nichol. 


135. Christians, their daily guides.—A Christian in all his ways 
must have three guides—truth, charity, wisdom. ‘Truth to go before 
him, charity and wisdom on either hand. If any of the three be absent, 
he walks amiss. I have seen some do hurt by following a truth un- 
charitably ; and others, while they would salve up an error with love, 
have failed in their wisdom, and offended against justice. A charitable 
untruth, and an uncharitable truth, and an unwise managing of truth or 
love, are all to be carefully avoided of him who would go with a right 
foot in the narrow way. Bishop Hall. 


136. Christians’ resemblance to Christ.—Although Christ is 
the only one perfect Man in all His relations to God and man, yet His 
people have caught some rays of the brightness of His holiness. They 
have copied, some one, and some another point of His perfect life and 
character ; just as children of the same family will bear, some one, and 
some another feature of the father’s face. None of the saints have been 
altogether like our Lord ; none of them ever could have reached to the 
height of His perfection ; yet each one amongst them has followed our 
Lord’s holy example in some one matter, or been remarkable for some 
one grace that has been drawn from Christ. Anon. 

137. Service, to be adorned.—There is a beautiful story told in 


Thucydides of the great Spartan Brasidas. When he complained that 
Sparta was a small state, his mother said to him, “Son, Sparta has 
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fallen to your lot, and it is your duty to adorn it.” I would only say to 
all workers—everywhere, in all positions of life—whatever be the lot in. 
which you are cast, it is your duty to adorn it. Lord Shaftesbury. 


138. Services to God classified.—God has three sorts of servants 
in the world. Some are s/aves, and serve Him from a principle of fear ; 
others are izre/ings, and serve Him for the sake of the wages; and the 
last are sons, and serve Him under the influence of love. Secker. 


139. Christian service, its privileges.—A Grecian, who, having 
thrown his antagonists in wrestling, was asked, ‘“‘ What will you get by 
this victory?” He answered with a smile, “I shall have the honour to 
fight foremost in the ranks of my prince.” The honour which appertains 
to office in the Church of God lies mainly in this: that the man who is 
set apart for such service has the privilege of being first in holiness 
of example, abundance of liberality, patience of long-suffering, zeal in 
effort, and self-sacrifice in service. Thou gracious King of kings, if 
Thou hast made me a minister in Thy Church, enable me to be foremost 
in every good word and work, shunning no sacrifice, and shrinking from 
no suffering. 


140. Ambassadors for God.—When Felix, son of Dr. Carey, 
accepted the office of ambassador to the Governor of India from the 
Emperor of Burmah, after having been engaged in missionary work, 
Dr. Carey said, “ My son, sir, has sunk into an ambassador,”—so great 
did he reckon the honour of being a missionary. 


141. Service to God, never forgotten.—When Calvin was 
banished from ungrateful Geneva, he said, “ Most assuredly, if I had 
merely served man, this would have been a poor recompence ; but it is 
my happiness that I have served Him who never fails to reward His 
servants to the full extent of His promise.” Spurgeon. 


142. Hope in death.—In the agonies of dissolution, Epaminondas 
asks: ‘Is my shield safe? are the Thebans victorious?” Viewing his 
shield which was brought to him, and being informed that the Spartans 
were defeated, a gleam of joy prevailed for a moment over the languor 
of death, “ Mine,” said he, “is a glorious departure—I die in the arms 
of victory. Tell me not that I am childless, for Leuctra and Mantinea 
(meaning his victories there) are immortal children.” Thus could Paul 
triumph. His shield was safe ; his cause finished with honour ; leaving 
behind multitudes of spiritual children, as trophies of victory, who shall 


be his joy and crown of rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus. 
Buck. 
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143. Salvation apart from works.—When Augustus Cesar 
desired the senate to join some person with him in the consulship, they 
replied, “They held it as a great dishonour to him to have any one 
joined with him, who was so capable himself.” It is the greatest dis- 
paragement that Christians can offer to Christ to put their services in 
equipage with His sufferings. The beggarly rags of the first Adam must 
never be put on with the princely robe of the second Adam. ‘Secker. 


144. Heart, incapable of self-improvement.—Are you waiting 
till your heart is perfectly fit and ready? That will never be. It will 
always be corrupt and sinful—a bubbling fountain, full of evil; you will 
never make it like a pure white sheet of paper, that you can take to 
Jesus, and say, ‘‘ Here I am, Lord, ready to have Thy law written upon 
my heart.” Delay not—come as you are. Bishop Ryle, 


145. Service, a true estimate of. 
Small service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one: 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 
Wordsworth. 


146. Children, their purity.—A child’s eyes! those clear wells 
of undefiled thought! What on earth can be more beautiful? Full 
of hope, love, and curiosity, they meet your own. In prayer, how 
earnest ! in joy, how sparkling! in sympathy, how tender ! 

Mrs. Norton. 


147. Holy innocents, example to Christians.—Christ loves 
infancy, which He took on Himself both in mind and body. He 
loves infancy as the mistress of humility, the type of innocence, the 
form of meekness. To infancy He directs the manners of the grown-up, 
and brings back the old. It is to this, the similitude of little children, 
that you are invited by the mystery of this day’s festival. Leo the Great. 


148. Afflictions, God’s servants.—When God afflicts the saints, 
it is to try their “precious faith.” Afflictions are His spade and 
mattock, by which He digs into His people’s hearts to find out the gold 
of faith; and in Hebrews xi. He commends the old worthies, not for 
their love and patience, but for their faz¢h. Gurnall. 


149. Affliction, heaven-sent.—As they lay copper in aquafortis 
before they begin to engrave it, so the Lord usually prepares us by the 
searching, softening discipline of affliction for making a deep, lasting 
impression of Himself upon our hearts. Nottidge. 
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Modern Heroes of the sMissiow SHteld. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D., BISHOP 
OF OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 


Xt: 
BISHOP PATTESON. MELANESIA, 1855—187r. 


THOSE who remember the “Eton Montem,” that grandest of 
all school festivals, will recall the brilliancy of the annual 
pageant, when lords and ladies of high degree came down from 
London to grace the procession of enthusiastic students, as they 
made their boisterous way to Salt Hill, in order to collect the 
accustomed votive offerings for the captain of their college. 
Brilliant, however, as the “ Montem” was at all times, that of 
1838 surpassed all that went before it. Queen Victoria, who 
had recently ascended the throne of her ancestors, had come 
from her kingly residence at Windsor to grace the scene with 
her presence. The Eton boys were beside themselves with 
excitement, and crowded around the royal carriage with voci- 
ferous and tumultuous loyalty. One of them, a brave, impetuous 
youth of eleven years of age, became entangled in the wheels, 
and was on the point of being dragged under them, when, with 
that presence of mind which has since so often distinguished her, 
the youthful Queen stretched out her hand to the falling boy. He 
grasped it, recovered his footing, and was saved. Before, how- 
ever, he could regain his self-possession, the royal cortége had 
moved on, and left him no opportunity for expressing his grati- 
tude to his deliverer. 

Thirty-four years afterwards, the same illustrious sovereign, 
when opening her Imperial Parliament, made a touching allusion 
to “the murder of an exemplary prelate” in the South Sea 
Islands, and urged upon her senators the duty of adopting 
measures for the suppression of the nefarious practice of 
labour stealing which had led to his death. She had rescued 
that noble missionary bishop, when he was yet a boy, from what 
might have been instant death ; and she mourned for him now 
as one of that “noble army of martyrs” who had laid down their 
lives for the cause of Christ in distant lands. It was a “new thing 
in the earth” to hear a missionary spoken of with admiration in 
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a royal speech ; but Bishop Patteson deserved the mention, not 
merely on account of his heroic end, but still more on account 
of his heroic life. : 

The son of one English judge, and the nephew of another, he 
was born to ease, affluence, and honour, but was led to renounce 
them all for the work of God among the heathen. The 
earlier missionaries of this century, with scarcely an exception, 
had sprung from the lower ranks of society, but the time had 
come when the noble and the great were to consider themselves 
honoured by following in their steps. Three years had elapsed 
since his memorable escape, and Coley Patteson, as his com- 
rades loved to call him, went with several other Etonians to 
hear Bishop Selwyn preach to his old flock at Windsor. This 
great missionary prelate had just been consecrated to his New 
Zealand see, and was infusing something of his own enthusiasm 
into the hearts of all who heard him. In a letter to his mother, 
Patteson records his impressions of the sermon: “It was 
beautiful when he talked of his going out to found a church, and 
then to die, neglected and forgotten: all the people burst out 
crying ; he was so very much beloved by his parishioners. He 
spoke of his perils, and of putting his trust in God; and then, 
when he had finished, I think I never heard anything like the 
sensation; a kind of feeling that if it had not been on so 
sacred a spot, all would have exclaimed, ‘ God bless him!’” 

It was not the first time that Coley Patteson had heard of 
missions. Nurtured in the bosom of a Christian family, he 
had already not only resolved to devote his own life to the 
ministry of the Gospel at home, but he had begun to take a 
decided interest in the work of missions abroad. This sermon, 
however, and an incident which followed it, gave a new direc- 
tion to his choice. Bishop Selwyn came to take leave of 
the Pattesons, with whom he had long been intimate, and in 
doing so, he said to Lady Patteson, half in play and half in 
earnest, “ Will you give me Coley?” The question startled 
the fond mother, and she made no reply at the time ; but when 
the boy told her that “the one grand wish of his heart was 
to go with the bishop,” she replied that if that continued to 
be his wish when he grew up, she would give him both. her 
consent and her blessing. Alas! she only lived a year, and did 
not see the fruit of that request and of that promise. But she 
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had taught him to read his Bible at five years old, and it was 
that very Bible that was afterwards placed in his hands at his 
consecration. 

No boy was more popular at Eton than Coley Patteson. He 
was decidedly clever, but inclined to be idle. When he chose 
to put forth his powers, he was successful. He was full of fun 
and frolic, but always distinguished by his courage and patience. 
Famous at cricket, he was beloved as captain of the eleven. 
He could handle an oar as dexterously as any one upon the 
river, and he was a perfect expert in the art of swimming. He 
little knew how well these manly exercises were fitting him for 
future service in a nobler sphere. During all his schoolboy life 
he maintained a noble consistency. At one of the annual 
dinners, given at Slough, by “the eleven” of cricket and “the 
eight” of the boats, one of the boys began to sing an objection- 
able song, and Coley instantly called out, “If that does not 
stop, I shall leave the room.” This remonstrance being un- 
heeded, he took his departure, followed by some others as brave 
as himself. Nor was this all ; he sent back word that unless 
an apology was made “he would leave the eleven,” a threat 
which soon brought the offender to his senses, and made his 
companions feel that Patteson’s consistency was not to be trifled 
with. He left school without “sting or stain,’ and his father 
wrote him a letter on the occasion, in which he attributes his 
son’s blameless career to the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit, 
and the pious instruction which he had received from the best 
of mothers. 

His college life at Oxford tended to develop his character. 
He refused to join the eleven because he feared cricket would 
prove his tyrant, and he had resolved to work. He induced 
the young men at Balliol to give up their dessert in order to 
aid the sufferers in the Irish famine. He distinguished himself 
as a scholar, and especially as a linguist ; became a fellow of 
Merton in 1852, and was soon remarkable as a college reformer. 
Too pure for party, and too steady to be moved by the gusts of 
false doctrine, he maintained his religious convictions unimpaired, 
and his attachment to his own Church unshaken, amidst sur- 
rounding agitation and defection. There was a reserve, and yet 
a charm in his manner ; a spirit of introspection, which, as his 
biographer puts it, was at once his strength and his danger ; a 
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love for all things beautiful, coupled with a strong and sensible 
attachment to what was practical and useful, After obtaining 
his fellowship, he spent five years in foreign travel ; and Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, speaking of him in reference to this period, 
says, “I saw him last at Dresden, in 1853, revelling in the 
treasures of ancient Italian art, working hard at Hebrew, Arabic, 
and German, and delighting in all that the best minds of modern 
Europe could supply in literature, science, and art. I then 
thought I saw in him the future accomplished dean or bishop ; 
but when I heard of him next, his letters were dated ‘longi- 
tude’ and ‘latitude, from some unknown island in the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

He was ordained for a charming parish, not far from his 
father’s beautiful residence in Devonshire, and he had before 
him every prospect of an honourable and happy career in the 
midst of friends and relatives; but before a year had passed by, 
the Bishop of New Zealand, who had come to England to look 
for helpers in his work, was on a visit at Sir John Coleridge 
Patteson’s, and the old fascination that had been so strong 
upon the boy twelve years before, when he heard the Bishop 
preach at Windsor, came back upon the young curate with a 
still stronger power as he walked and talked with the man 
who had been so long the object of his admiration. That visit 
and these conversations set the seal upon his determination. 
He opened his heart to his father, and he, “with the fullest 
sense of his own loss, yet with the most unhesitating heartiness, 
gave up one who-was dearer to him than life. No father and 
son could be more tenderly attached ; none could feel separa- 
tion more sensibly ; but neither wavered for an instant in his 
resolution.” Sir John, writing to the Bishop at the time, says, 
“Tf he prove an effectual instrument in New Zealand—as I 
heartily pray Him he may be found—I shall feel that I have 
in some sort made a present of him to the work of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that it is a blessed thing to have done so.” 
There is something exquisitely tender in the record of Patteson’s 
departure from the parental home. The last farewells had 
been spoken; the last kisses had been given; the sisters 
watched him till he had disappeared from sight, and then 
turned, to find their venerable father sitting silently over his 
Bible. Meanwhile the brother whom they loved so well had 
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turned aside into the churchyard, picked a few early primroses 
from his mother’s grave, “ and then walked on!” He had put 
his hand to the plough, and he never looked back. 

He embarked with Bishop Selwyn in the spring of 1855, 
and reached New Zealand in July. During the voyage he made 
such progress in the art of navigation, that he felt as much at 
home with a quadrant in his hand as of old with a cricket- 
bat, and acquired such facility in speaking the Maori tongue, 
that, on his arrival, one of the senior clergy was asked the ‘not 
very complimentary question, “ why he did not speak like Te 
Patehana (Patteson).” His own special mission was to be in 
the Melanesian islands, which lie near the equator, and are 
peopled by a race less intelligent, but more steady, than the 
Polynesians. They had no elements of civilization, and scarcely 
any ideas of religion, through which to act upon them. They 
enjoyed a very unpleasant reputation for cannibalism, and were 
styled “the irreclaimable savages.’ They spoke, moreover, 
throughout their vast archipelago, such an infinite variety of 
dialects, that it was humorously observed “they must have 
come straight from the tower of Babel, and gone on dividing 
their speech ever since.” 

He spent the first five years of his missionary life in making 
voyages, in company with Bishop Selwyn, amongst these 
islanders, and then returning to the missionary college, where 
their training school was held. Their plan of operation was 
to induce the natives to give up some of their youths for 
instruction, and then to carry them to New Zealand, where 
they remained under Christian teaching until the winter-time 
approached, when it became necessary to carry them back to 
their own more genial climate. The islanders soon learned to 
place confidence in the missionaries ; and as each year brought 
back a number of the youths with their glowing and grateful 
accounts of the treatment which’they had received, fresh pupils 
were continually offering, and many of the old ones willingly 
returned to complete their Christian education. It was no 
uncommon thing to see the Bishop and Patteson, as they 
approached one of these reef-surrounded islands, take off their 
coats, and fastening some hatchets or other gifts upon their 
backs, take a good header into the surf, and swim ashore ; then 
go through the ceremony of rubbing noses with the natives by 
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way of greeting; then enter into friendly communication with 
them ; and eventually depart with a precious freight of “raw 
material,” in the shape of swarthy boys, to be worked up by 
means of kindly teaching into hopeful pupils, and brought back 
in due time to spread abroad amongst their countrymen the 
knowledge which they had received. 

The time had now arrived when the Melanesian Mission was 
to be entirely surrendered to the care of Patteson, and when, 
in order to this, he was to be made a chief pastor. Bishop 
Selwyn had trained him to his work, and gives the following 
graphic description of his singular fitness for it: “I wish you 
could see him in the midst of his thirty-eight scholars at 
Kohimarama, with eighteen dialects buzzing round him, with a 
cheerful look and a cheerful word for every one, teaching a dc 
with as much gusto as if they were the xy z of some deep 
problem ; or marshalling a field of dark cricketers as if he 
were still the captain of the eleven at Eton; and when school 
and play are over, conducting his polyglot service in the mission 
chapel.” His amazing power as a philologist stood him in 
good stead, and, with a skill second only to that of Mezzofanti, 
he reduced to system and to grammar between thirty and forty 
of those hitherto unknown languages. 

He was set apart to his high office in St. Paul’s Church at 
Auckland, on the 24th of February, 1861. The consecration 
was not by royal mandate, for the Anglican Church was 
now beginning to extend its episcopate beyond the British 
dominions; but there were some incidents which gave a 
peculiar impressiveness to the scene. Selwyn was there to 
lay his hands upon the head of the beloved pupil, whose young 
enthusiasm he had been the first to kindle. A Maori deacon 
was there, and several native teachers with their wives, to repre- 
sent the new-born church. Ten of the island boys were there 
to witness and to rejoice in the consecration of their revered 
instructor; one of them, Tagalana, like a living lectern, held 
the book from which the chief prelate read ; and the Bible 
which was delivered into the hands of the new Bishop as the 
symbol of his office and the guide for his work, was the very 
same which had been given him on his fifth birthday, with 
his father’s love and blessing. ‘One who witnessed the ceremony 
observed that Patteson, as he knelt in his quaint rochet, “ re- 
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minded her of some young knight watching his armour, as he 
stood in his calm steadfastness and answered the questions put 
to him by the Primate.” 

His own feelings proved him worthy of his office. “I don’t 
suppose,” he writes, “that I realize it yet; but I shall have to 
learn what it is to be a bishop by the trials and anxieties 
which will come. God will doubtless give strength if I seek it 
aright; but here is the point—I need the prayers of you all... . 
And now to me it is permitted to hold up the weak, heal the 
sick, bind up the broken, ‘ dving again the outcasts, seek the lost’ 
—those wonderful, beautiful words. How I held tight the 
Bible my dear father gave me on my fifth birthday with both 
hands! and the bishop held it tight, too, as he gave me the 
charge in the name of Christ, and I saw in spirit the multi- 
tudes of Melanesia scattered as sheep amidst a thousand isles.” 
It may be mentioned here that he had already arranged with his 
father that his own share of the paternal inheritance should go 
to his beloved mission ; and on hearing what the amount of it 
was to be, he writes: “Hard enough you worked, my dear 
father, to leave your children so well off. . . . My children now 
dwell in two hundred islands, and will need all that I can give 
them. God grant that the day may come when many of them 
may understand these things, and rise up to call your memory 
blessed!” The father lived to hear of his son’s consecration, 
and to rejoice in it; but within four brief months from that 
event he was called away, and the best of sons had to mourn 
for the best of fathers. 

To tell the story of that too brief episcopate would be to 
recount the perils and the labours of ten such arduous, yet 
happy, years as have seldom fallen to the lot of man. “In 
perils of waters,” as he navigated his Southern Cross from 
isle to isle throughout what has been happily called his “ocean 
see ;” “in perils by the heathen,” as ever and anon he landed 
on some coral reef in the presence of naked and armed savages ; 
“in weariness and painfulness,” as he endured the hardships 
and the diseases which were inseparable from a life like his ; 
in “watchings often,” as he sat through the lonely nights 
beside his sick and swarthy pupils, with all the skill of a nurse, 
and all the tenderness of a parent, he realized to the minds of 
men the idea of an apostolic missionary, and did much to 
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restore its true character to the much-abused and conventional 
name of “ Bishop.” 

What a sight it must have been to see him standing up in 
his boat as he approached some hitherto unvisited island, 
extending his arms to show the suspicious warriors on the 
shore that he carried no weapons, then plunging half-naked 
into the sea, and swimming to the land amidst the wonder of 
the awe-struck savages! The very boldness of Patteson was 
oftentimes his safety. Who could bend a bow or hurl a 
spear against a man so trustful and so brave? And when it 
happened, as it often did, that in their suspicion or their fear 
they pointed an arrow at him, it was his custom to look the 
archer in the face, with that bright and sunny smile which 
seldom failed to restore confidence, or to disarm hostility. 

The principal missionary college where he trained his 
youths was eventually established at Norfolk Island. It was 
more convenient for his work, and its more genial climate 
rendered it unnecessary to bring back the pupils during 
the winter months to their own homes. It was here that 
the love and the labour of the missionary prelate found their 
chief employ. “I am so accustomed,” he writes, “to sleeping 
anywhere, that I take little or no account of thirty, forty, fifty 
naked fellows, lying, sitting, sleeping around me. Some one 
brings me a native mat, some one else a bit of yam; a third 
brings a cocoa-nut ; so I get my supper, put down the mat 
(like a very thin door-mat) on the earth, roll up my coat for a 
pillow, and make a very good night of it.” He was never so 
happy as amongst his boys or his books ; and the former were 
so fond of him that they would steal into his humble study, 
of ten feet square, just for the pleasure of being near him, and 
getting now and then a gentle word or a loving smile. How 
he threw himself, with all his old Etonian enthusiasm, into their 
games and sports; how he tried to make them all as joyous as 
himself ; how he loved to hear their merry uproar when he 
started them upon a race, or sent up for them a fire-balloon ! 
Above all, how his heart yearned over them as he taught 
them the way to heaven, and saw in one or another the first 
strivings of the Spirit of God; how lovingly and anxiously 
he fanned the first sparks of spiritual life in their hearts, and 
how wisely and gently he dealt with all their religious diffi- 
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culties ; how gladly he admitted them, with more than a 
father’s love, to the sacred font, and yet how cautious he was 
not to prostitute the sacrament of baptism into an idle form ; 
“T can’t baptize people morally good, who don’t know the 
name into which they are baptized. . . . To say the word, ‘I 
believe, without a notion of what they believe, surely that 
won’t do. They must be taught, and then baptized according 
to our Lord’s command, suited for adults.” 

His sorest trials were connected with the death of some of 
the boys whom he loved so well. What a proof it was of 
mutual affection when one of them said with his dying breath, 
“Kiss me, Bishop.’ But there was not merely the pain of 
parting from them, and the loss which the mission sustained 
by their removal ; but there was the difficulty of breaking the 
sad news to their heathen parents, and the danger of incurring 
the ignorant resentment of the islanders, and thus preventing 
fresh supplies of pupils. On one occasion a boy died at the 
college ; and he belonged to an island the language of which 
‘Patteson had not yet fully mastered. What was he to do? 
Would he avoid that island in his next voyage, or would he go 
there, and run the risk of not being able to exculpate himself ? 
He determined 'on the latter course. He landed on the island, 
sought out the father of the boy, and took him by the hand. The 
tribe gathered inquiringly around, and watched and listened, as 
partly by words and partly by gestures the Bishop began to tell 
his tale. He described the lad’s illness, and taking a child that 
stood near, laid him gently on the ground, and hung over him, 
and kissed him to express his love. Then the Bishop gasped 
for breath, ahd closed his eyes, to show the progress and issue 
of the disease ; and then he wept over the child as it lay before 
him, to show them how he felt when the boy was dead. Never 
was the progress of a drama watched with such intense interest 
as that. When it came to the crisis of the child’s death, the 
warriors grasped their weapons ; but when they looked on the 
white man’s face,and saw his undissembled tears, they believed 
him, and felt that he was their friend :—“ It is all well, Bishop ; 
he died well. You did all you could, Bishop ;_ it is all well.” 

No marvel that the work of such a man should be successful. 
At the end of 1870, he could report that at Norfolk Island there 
were 180 Melanesians, of whom sixty-two had been baptized, and 
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twelve more preparing for that ordinance. These youths proved 
their sincerity by voluntarily proposing to go to other islands, 
where the dialect was like their own, and to undertake missionary 
work. In 1871, the Southern Cross brought back twenty-nine 
native Christians to settle in their own homes, and at the end 
of that year there were more than 300 Christians living amongst 
their own friends, and diffusing amongst them the knowledge 
which they had themselves received. They were representatives 
of nearly all the islands that stretch from the “ New Hebrides” 
to the “Solomon group,” and cover nine degrees of latitude. 
One of the most remarkable of Patteson’s boys was George 
Sarawia. He belonged to Vanua Lava, one of the Banks’ 
Islands, and, while yet a child, had scrambled of his own accord 
into the Bishop’s boat. He was the first Melanesian admitted 
to holy orders (1868), and was stationed by the Bishop on the 
island of Mota. In that infant church this native pastor bap- 
tized 293 persons, and carried on beside a most successful 
work in the neighbouring islands. 
But we must come to the terrible tragedy which took away 
the head of the mission to his great reward. About the year 
1869, the demand for labourers in Queensland and Fiji had led 
the captains of trading vessels to cajole the natives of the Mela- 
nesian islands on board their ships, and then, thrusting them 
under the hatches, to carry them off to their distant scene of 
enforced labour. In several instances, terrible reprisals had been 
inflicted by the natives upon English crews for this nefarious 
conduct. Again and again pathetic appeals were made to the 
Bishop to try and get them back their friends who had been 
carried away by fraud, and again and again he had appealed to 
‘the authorities to put down this horrible traffic. But still it 
went on, and, infamous to relate, Patteson’s influence with the 
islanders was employed in order to push the abominable trade. 
Sometimes the captains of these “ kill-kill” vessels, as the natives 
called them, would pretend that, as he could not come himself, 
he had sent their ships to fetch the islanders ; sometimes they 
would paint them to resemble the Southern eae and there 
is reason to believe that on some occasions the sailors dressed 

up a clerical figure on deck, with book in hand, to represent 
the Bishop, in order to inveigle the unsuspecting natives on 
board. Deeds like these had awakened apprehensions, both at 
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home and in the mission, for the Bishop’s safety ; and the sequel 
proved that they were not unfounded. 

It was on the 20th September, 1871, that the missionary 
schooner stood off the island of Nukapu, not far from Santa 
Cruz. The Bishop had frequently landed here before, and it 
was only in the previous year that he had been kindly welcomed 
by the inhabitants. Some canoes lay off the island, but the 
people did not come out as on previous occasions to meet him, 
and this was looked upon as strange; but the good Bishop, 
fearing nothing, got into a boat with Mr. Aitken and three 
Christian native youths, and pushed off through the blue 
waters for the coral strand. On reaching the reef, it was 
found that the tide was too low to allow of the boat crossing it ; 
so the Bishop got into one of the canoes, along with two chiefs 
who had been always friendly to him. The boat’s crew could 
not follow, but they saw the Bishop land, and then he was lost 
to sight. 

Susldenly a man stood up in one of the canoes, and shot an 
arrow into the boat, crying out, “ Have you anything like this?” 
A shower of arrows followed from the other canoes, and before 
the boat’s crew could pull her out of range, three of them had 
been struck, and two of them, as it afterwards proved, mortally. 
They made the best of their way to the ship, and when the tide 
began to rise, sent back the boat to look for the Bishop. The 
boatmen crossed the reef, and saw a canoe drifting towards 
them. As they neared it,a yell of triumph rose from the shore. 
The boat came alongside, and two words passed from lip to 
lip—“ The body!” There it lay, beneath a native mat, but 
stripped of its clothing. The face bore no trace of agony, but 
wore its own sweet smile of love. There were five wounds—no 
more ; and the frond of a cocoa-nut palm was fastened on the 
lifeless breast, with five knots on the long green leaflets. It was 
all unconsciously that his murderers had adopted for him the 
emblem of Christian victory; but it did not need to travel far 
to find out the meaning which they attached to their symbol. 
Five men had been lately stolen from Nukapu, and the un- 
tutored savages had taken vengeance upon the first white man 
who fell into their hands; probably with the full belief, for 
reasons already alluded to, that he was accessory to the wrong. 

It is remarkable that in his appeal to the Provincial Synod 
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of New Zealand, not long before, this noble-minded Bishop had 
said: “I desire to protest by anticipation against any punish- 
ment being inflicted on the natives of these islands who may 
cut off vessels or kill boats’ crews, until it is clearly shown that 
these are not done in the way of retribution for outrages first 
committed by white men... . It is not difficult to find an 
answer to the question, ‘Who is the savage and who is the 
heathen man ?’” 

Alas ! that one of the noblest of missionaries should be the 
victim of the violence and deceit practised by his own countrymen 
upon people for whom he would willingly have laid down his life. 
This consolation remains—his death called public attention to 
the evils which were the cause of it, and his work survived 
him. Several of those whom he evangelized are now ordained 
as Christian ministers; and another Selwyn, son of the missionary 
prelate who enlisted Patteson in the Melanesian field, has suc- 
ceeded the martyred Bishop in the government of the Melanesian 
Church. 

And so we close our sketches of modern missionary heroes 
with the record of one who was not second to any of them in 
the lofty bravery of Christian faith, or the grand devotedness 
of Christian love. “To have known such a man,’ writes Max 
Miiller, “is one of life’s greatest blessings. In his life of 
purity, unselfishness, devotion to man, and faith in a higher 
world, those who have eyes to see may read the best, the most 
real zmztatio Christi. In his death, following so closely on his 
prayer for the forgiveness of his enemies—‘ for they know not 
what they do’—we have witnessed once more a truly Christ- 
like death.” 

‘¢ Teave him in rest ! no hope forlorn was that his Saviour led, 
Whose love is deeper than the sea that shrouds His sainted dead ; 


Whose mysteries of grace sublime outweigh time’s little loss, 
For all the burden of our guilt we lay beneath His cross.” 
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A Few Words on Clerical Atectution. 


BY THE REV. C. WITHERBY, M.A., VICAR OF ST. SIMON’S, BRISTOL. 


AFFECTATION may be described as an effort to appear possessed 
of gifts or qualities in which we are deficient, or deficient of such 
as we actually possess. It exists in degrees. Insincerity, un- 
reality, are its elementary principles ; vanity is its chief excitant ; 
though occasionallya morbid self-consciousness may act as vanity, 
and is mistaken for it. 

In solitude no one is affected. It is a social disease. The 
more prominently a man is called out into society, the more 
liable he is to temptations to be affected. And at the same 
time it should be noted, that the more restricted the public circle 
is in which he moves, and the more nearly its circumference 
presses upon him, so much the stronger is the temptation. 

Uncertainty as to the position occupied, or as to fitness for 
it, and a consciousness of novitiate—these are often betrayed 
by affectation. Hence it is a fault more common among young 
than among older persons. When it displays itself in active 
attempts to attract notice, it is termed “showing off”; when in 
excessive modesty, and in endeavours to escape from observa- 
tion, we call it shyness. In children, both these phases are 
pardonable ; but in those who have attained to years of discre- 
tion, and who should be better disciplined, either of them is a 
mark of a little-mindedness, generated in little circles, and fostered 
by narrowness of education. Izaak Walton observes relatively 
to those fish that are to be found alike in all waters, that such 
as arrive at a large specific size in great rivers or lakes are 
dwarfed in streamlets or ponds. It is so morally with men. 
And the majority cannot escape the dangers attendant upon a 
sudden rise in position, or a call from privacy into publicity, 
They cannot altogether suppress signs of an .elation which is 
cognate with a surprise at finding themselves where they are. 
Some few can stand the shock without jeopardizing their balance, 
rising in the development and exhibition of the necessary quali- 
ties part passu with the promotion in station and responsibility. 
These are not among the little. Such was Joseph. Such was 
David, behaving himself wisely. Such was not Rehoboam, nor 
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Amaziah. Again, a lord chancellor, not long entrusted with 
the Great Seal, excited by applause into sending a letter by the 
twopenny post to his sovereign, to announce his popularity; a 
great /itterateur dating an election address from the royal resi- 
dence ; a senior wrangler postponing his appearance in London 
until his fame should have somewhat quieted down; a brave 
commander gasconading before a prime minister, brandishing 
his sword, and talking of the mighty things which it was to 
achieve ; all these are instances of the affectations of men of. 
solid power or of sterling worth, but unused as yet to eminence, 
high opportunity, or wide publicity. 

Now those by whom the Clergyman’s Magazine is supposedly 
read are at least as much exposed to the temptation of affecta- 
tion as other men, and especially at the outset, or in the earlier 
stages of their career. St. Paul alludes, in cautionary words, to 
this danger in one of its phases (1 Tim. iii.6). Recently called 
out of privacy into publicity, even into individual publicity ; 
from the pew to the pulpit; from the benches of the learners 
to the seat of the scribe ; from the level of the ordinary member 
of the flock to the prominence of a pastor, known and noticed 
by the whole parish ; compelled often to listen to criticisms or 
flatteries, sometimes uttered in all simplicity, sometimes in cun- 
ning, but which perforce set strong subjective currents of thought 
in motion; both in church and out of it the young clergyman 
feels the action upon himself of all the external forces whose 
necessary tendency is to increase self-consciousness, and _ there- 
fore the risk of vanity, and consequently upon both of affectation. 

Let me hope, then, that an elder brother may be borne with 
while making a few strictures upon this subject ; for often our 
faults are more vigorously attacked by ourselves, when others 
have drawn our attention to them. 

Let us notice some common and occasional cases, 

Why do some clergymen sit down as soon as the Canticles 
are reached? Can they truly find it necessary thus to husband 
their strength for subsequent efforts? I once saw a young and 
healthy clergyman sink down, hand over brow, on the desk-stool 
during the Jubilate, who was out all Monday with a gun among 
the squire’s turnips. This is avery poor affectation, the assuming 
an aspect of feebleness, or continual liability to fatigue, as soon 
as public functions in church are begun. I say “in church” 
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emphatically, almost exclusively ; for some are guilty of it there, 
who are on the platform as vigorous and long-breathed as Elijah. 
It is a very poor affectation ; it subtracts man from clergyman. 
It gives countenance to the notion that religion is for women 
and children, for old people and invalids. Young men turn 
aside from such ostentatious unmuscularity ; young women at 
best pity it, if they are so innocent as not to suspect it. 

I question, however, whether this affectation is more injurious 
to the cause of religion than the opposite one, which is that of 
laicism ; disparaging the high calling of the minister, mini- 
mizing instead of magnifying the office, and obliterating the 
technical frontier which the Church, both formally by her 
canons and informally by the general sense of her members, 
expects should limit the behaviour and pursuits of those in 
Holy Orders. Holy Orders do not admit into a caste, but 
they do confer, and therefore claim, a character. And the 
“ slangy” style of dress and of conversation ; the careful avoid- 
ance of “professional,” that is, of religious topics ; the assump- 
tion of unconventionality generally, as respects the ordinary 
“carriage” of aclergyman ;—this affectation of a laicism which 
has been given up leads one to think that the young priest or 
deacon has mischosen his profession, and to fear that he will 
in time realize that secularism which at the outset he only 
assumes. It is unnecessary, however, to enlarge upon this, or 
to do more than hint at the lowering effect such demeanour 
has upon the spiritual life of those who come within its influence. 

Rudeness in speech is often an affectation. Abernethy, some 
say, deliberately used the bluffness of speech associated with 
his memory; and then others imitated that which was not 
original even in him. So with respect to dress. The studied 
shabbiness of one is as bad an affectation as the elaborated 
dandyism of another. Both say, “Look at me!” the only 
difference being that one adds, “ I make too little,” the other, 
“JT make too much” of the minor decencies. ‘“ Had Julian,” 
says Gibbon, “consulted the simple dictates of reason, the first 
magistrate of the Romans would have scorned the affectation 
of Diogenes, as well as that of Darius.” 

One of the most abominable yet infra-despicable affectations, 
and one which at the same time is a favorite acquisition with a 
certain class, is the substitution of an inaccurate labial pro- 
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nunciation for the true. On the same lowest level of thinking 
beings as that occupied by the man with good eyes and an 
eyeglass, is to be placed the man who puts w for » or a lisp for 
a sibilant. This is the bathos of littleness. It reverts in the 
prime of manhood to the raw and undeveloped sounds of bal- 
butient infancy, and that deliberately. Vanity, judicially blinded, 
can alone account for the imitation of palpable defects. If 
none were ordained until they had mastered the pronunciation 
of their mother-tongue, the number of lispers and r-diluters 
would diminish, though genuine invalids might still be found. 
And this last reminds me of another not uncommon affec- 
tation, the imitation of personal peculiarities, which are natu- 
ral traits in the original, though oddities even there, This 
is most observable in pulpit mannerisms of expression or of 
style. A young clergyman hears a striking preacher who is 
possessed of a trenchant sarcasm or a humour bordering on 
irreverence. Straightway he is ambitious of driving home his 
teachings with smart sharp sayings: “ Dicitur Afrani toga 
convenisse Menandro.” But that which may be merely a 
vulgar blemish in the preacher of the tabernacle or the temple 
becomes a vulgar fault when wilfully imported into the church. 
In the original it appeals for pity, and raises a sense of 
regret ; in the copy it rouses a wrathful contempt. And the 
same applies also to the assumption of a rude address under 
the pretence of simplicity. Every man has his own proper 
manner, diction, and carriage, which being his are in unison as 
truly as his own features. But affectation imports something 
which disharmonizes all. Then let the individuality be culti- 
vated and trained. We want development, not imitation ; con- 
sistency with one’s self, not conformity to an outside pattern. 
True humility abhors affectation. The first in importance 
of the pieces of the Christian armour is the girdle of truth or 
sincerity. Under its encirclement all the rest adjust them- 
selves. And in studying the excellencies of better men let the 
imitation be rather of principles than of details ; else you may 
be thrusting a Tudor ornament into a Norman building. Ata 
certain university there was at one time a man of real eminence 
and worth, whose naturally delicate appearance was accentuated 
by a velvet cap. He was taken as a model by a man of very 
limited eminence and of worth as yet concealed, who cultivated 
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an ascetic appearance, and adopted also a velvet cp” Yet he 
was never classed with his model. Such a man ,,ould have 
got himself sore eyes to be thought like St. Paul, or would 
have worn a camel’s skin in the hope of resembling John the 
Baptist. The only lawful imitation is obedience to principles ; 
and we of the clergy can look to a very high and noble standard 
by which to shape our lives, if we take for our guidance the 
Pastoral Epistles, and pray the closing prayer in the Form of 
making of Deacons, “ Make us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, to be 
modest, humble, and constant in our ministration.” 

I feel, in approaching the next case, the need of great 
tenderness, and I earnestly deprecate misconstruction. I write 
ad clerum and de rebus clericis; and I include myself among 
my readers. 

I wish, then, to point out that there is a spiritual affectation 
as well as a physical. The old Puritans, not altogether free 
from the physical, ran riot in the spiritual. The common 
language of ordinary English life was surely the natural vehicle 
of conversation ; but the “godly” must talk in translations of 
a language three thousand years old, and proper to a people 
of totally different customs and a totally different civilization. 
No doubt it became at last an unconscious affectation; a 
manner inherited and accepted by a considerable portion of the 
community. But it was unreal for all that. Nor have we yet 
shaken ourselves free from this conversational mannerism. We 
too often find clergymen, when among the poor or strangers, or 
on particular occasions, talking in a style which is quite unlike 
that of their ordinary domestic tone and vocabulary. It is 
scriptural in diction and solemn in tone,—solemnly didactic, or 
solemnly sympathetic, according to circumstances,—but not 
natural. Now, no one would wish to see the minister either 
leap from levity to solemnity with a dramatic change of voice, 
or handle the awful subjects of his message with the air of a 
familiarity fit enough for politics, agriculture, or education ; but 
surely it is quite possible to be perfectly natural in holding 
spiritual discourse. I take it that St. Paul used the common 
phraseology of his day when certain philosophers of the 
Epicureans and of the Stoics encountered him, and that a 
Greater than he made use of the natural language of His people 
when discoursing with the woman of Sychar; and I infer that 
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I should d ‘the same, not only in the drawing room of the 
mansion, bu. in the cottage too. It is a great mistake, arising 
out of a superficial view of the ministry, to suppose that for 
keeping up the ministerial character it is necessary to carry 
about the pulpit cushion, or that for religious conversation it is 
necessary to assume a peculiar dialect. This is an affectation 
which passes over into an acquired nature. Therefore let it be 
avoided from the commencement. It comes of an excessive 
professionalism, which is blind to the simple truth that, as with 
the literary style, so with the whole character, the influence is 
best maintained by breadth, not by detail; by the genuine 
Christian life, not by the adaptation of Scripture language and 
the forced application of Scripture symbols. A friendly curate 
once joined in a game of cricket with some boys, of whom I 
was one. Sides were chosen in the usual manner, at which our 
clerical friend exclaimed, “It is like calling for the ministry!” 
I did not perceive the analogy at all then, and but dimly see 
it now, after the lapse of a generation. But I classify it as an 
affectation in phraseology, arising out of a very laudable desire 
to be still the clergyman while playing cricket. This desire 
could have been gratified with more ease and less surprise to 
the audience by a perfectly natural view of things, by which 
the confidence and affection of the boys would have been more 
completely won; for the young have a great suspicion of 
make-believe, and see more clearly into character than is 
usually supposed. 

Let me close with some words of Dr. Whichcote, from his 
sermon on Phil. iv. 8: “ Therefore I do suggest that men lay 
aside all affectation or imitation. No two things are more 
ridiculous, nauseous, or fulsome. Every man’s mode is natural, 
and he will do best in that way, and it will best become him ; 
it will better serve his turn, and be more acceptable to others. 
Every man is pleased to see a man do that that is natural to 
himself; but affectation and imitation do discover that the 
mind is empty, and the person conceited ; he hath not within 
himself whereby to direct and govern himself. Such a man 
will be importune, self-assuming, and imposing upon others ; 
than which nothing is more rejected with disdain.” 
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Some Thoughts Suggested by 
“A Hayman’s Creed.” 


BY THE REV. DR. TAI, PAU; BRANGE: 


I HAVE had my attention drawn lately to a paper in the /Vzve- 
teenth Century, from the pen of Mr. Frederick Harrison, entitled 
“ A Layman’'s Creed.” I do not mean what I now write as an 
answer to it, but rather as “ Thoughts suggested by it.” The 
paper deeply interested me; all the more that I cannot but see 
whither the principles of such a creed will lead the man who 
holds them. If he yields to his better thoughts, he will find 
rest only in Christianity. 

If I misinterpret Mr. Harrison in anything, it is not inten- 
tionally. I have read repeatedly, and considered most care- 
fully, all that he has written, honestly endeavouring to ascertain 
his real meaning. I now present the result, and that result is 
deeply important. His paper is an exposition of Comtism, and 
Comtism is now seeking to attract the attention of the world. 

I entirely agree with one of his leading statements, that no 
“mere negation ” can be of real benefit to mankind. He then 
goes on to tell us what only can be a benefit, viz., the principle 
of religion, which, he says, is increasing in the world. “Religion,” 
he tells us, “implies an object of devotion, a grand and over- 
mastering object of reverence, of veneration, and of self- 
surrender.” The object of this devotion is HUMANITY. It is 
at once kindled and upheld by “the ever-present image of 
humanity,” appealing to “the undying instinct of reverence in 
the human breast.” 

It is not, however, humanity in the abstract which kindles 
this devotion. It is the good and noble in humanity. “We 
worship,” he says, “ what is good, viz., the aggregate force of 
the lives of true men in the past, the present, and the future, 
in which civilization is incarnate.” In other words, all that is 
unselfish, self-denying, gracious, and true appeals to our undy- 
ing instinct, and fills us with enthusiasm. 

But this enthusiasm is not limited to goodness. It only 
receives its inspiration from it, and then goes forth to embrace 
“the vast human whole.” And so, wherever there is crime, 
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suffering, or misery, it hastens to ameliorate or to relieve ; 
love constrains it so to do. “We never,” says Comte himself, 
“can tire of loving;” and love finds its joy in cheering the 
wretched, and making the bad good. These are most important 
admissions, They amount to nothing less than the moral system 
of Christianity. 

If it be true that what is good kindles our enthusiasm, and 
calls forth the worship of our hearts, what is perfectly good must 
do this perfectly. Absolute unselfishness, absolute self-sacrifice, 
going about to do good to others, and living for nothing else, 
must be, if exhibited in the world, a moral force of wondrous 
power; and if it is combined with a patience which no provo- 
cation can ruffle, which never, when reviled, reviles again, nor 
threatens when suffering causeless wrong, the combination must 
be irresistible. All the goodness which we see around us on 
earth is stained with imperfection. Its moral power is therefore 
imperfect also. And so any one with the feelings and aspi- 
rations of Mr. Harrison must desire greatly to see perfect 
goodness. It would accomplish the object so dear to him, it 
would kindle the enthusiasm of humanity. 

And this, I need not say, is what Christianity professes to 
exhibit. It brings perfect goodness before us in the Person and 
Life of Christ. The narratives of the evangelists introduce us 
to One who never thought of self, but always lived for others ; 
“who went about doing good,” who suffered causeless wrong 
without a murmur, and died at last to save those whom He had 
lived to bless. These narratives cannot be true, is the answer 
of the sceptic. To which it has been well replied, “ The inventor 
would be more marvellous than the hero.” 

This exhibition of perfect goodness in the person and life of 
the Saviour has justified the principle laid down by Mr. Harri- 
son. It has kindled the enthusiasm of humanity, and produced 
all the philanthropy of Christian times. Men’s hearts have been 
attracted to the good, and for the sake of the good they have 
lived and laboured for the bad. They have compassionated the 
vicious, and earnestly sought to reclaim them ; they have pitied 
the sufferer, and hastened to his relief. One has heard of such 
men, one has sometimes had the happiness of knowing them. 
Wherever crime or suffering are found, there are they found also 
as ministers of blessing. 
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But no one knows better than Mr. Harrison that this enthu- 
siasm for humanity was never known on earth till Jesus Christ 
appeared. Let history record it on her most durable tablet, that 
there never was a hospital in the entire heathen world. In the elo- 
quent words of Cardinal Manning, “the cold and stately cities 
of Paganism, abounding as they did in baths, statues, and por- 
ticoes, never contained an erection of the humblest kind into 
which the poor child of suffering might retire to die” The 
reason is obvious, on Mr. Harrison’s own principle. Perfect 
goodness had never been seen among men; the enthusiasm of 
humanity had never been awakened ; the standard of duty was 
low. And Mr. Harrison knows also the wondrous change that 
came over the world after Christ had come and gone. “The 
surpassing glory of His human life” filled the thoughts and 
attracted the hearts of all men. They began to love the good, 
for they had seen perfect goodness in Him. They began to 
love the bad also, for the Good One’s sake. Their compassion 
embraced “the vast human whole.” Charity came to cheer 
humanity, and to lighten its sufferings and its woes. 

But Comtism, it is said, acknowledges the Prophet of Nazareth. 
I am not reviewing Comtism ; I have to do only at present with 
“A Layman’s,Creed.” He is not acknowledged there. Moses, 
St. Paul, Mahomet, Boodha also, and Confucius, are brought 
forward as examples of earnest-minded workers for the race. 
Christ is s¢mply ignored. The only reference to Him is in another 
connection altogether. He did not, it seems, think it “a laughing 
matter to introduce a new religion!” 

Now I want to know why Mr. Harrison thus ignores the 
Founder of Christianity. He professes to be in quest of a moral 
force to stir the enthusiasm of humanity. And that which he is 
seeking is supplied in Jesus Christ. Of course I anticipate his 
answer. To acknowledge Christ brings the supernatural along 
with it—the interference of a personal God in the affairs of 
men, and incarnation and atonement and miracles, And of 
none of these, we are told, can philosophy know anything. It 
deals with the natural only—with what the senses can prove to 
exist. “We want,” says Mr. Harrison, “the natural, not the 
supernatural ; the human, not the theological.” 

But perhaps philosophy will tell us that the natural, if justice 
is done to it, draws the supernatural after it. The natural is 
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that of which our senses take cognizance—that we are living, 
moving, sentient beings, and that our neighbours round us are 
real existences. But no thinking man can fail to ask, Whence 
has all this come? Whence came we ourselves, and whence 
our neighbours? It is too much the fashion now to speak 
slightingly of our fathers, as if they were far behind ourselves 
in intelligence and wisdom, This is only partially true. The 
philosophy of Bacon, the astronomy of Newton, have suffered 
nothing from the lapse of ages. The same may be said of 
Paley’s well-known argument for the being of a God. To strike 
one’s foot against a stone as we cross a heath, excites no sur- 
prise, and stimulates no inquiry. Very different is the result if 
we strike the foot against a watch, The wonderful mechanism, 
and its evident purpose, suggest at once the existence of a maker, 
It is now the fashion to decry this argument. But decry it as 
we may, I am persuaded that it is uxanswerable. I appeal to 
common sense, the best and safest of guides. I am crossing a 
heath, and Mr. Harrison is with me. We find a watch, and 
wonder how it came there. Were I to say, Perhaps no one 
brought it, perhaps it made itself, Mr. Harrison would be the 
first to ask, Do you take me for a fool? 

It is thus that the natural draws the supernatural after it. 
We are conscious that we exist ; we are equally conscious that 
we did not give existence to ourselves. We are conscious that 
our existence is prolonged day by day; we are equally conscious 
that we do not ourselves prolong it, and that neither health by 
day nor sleep by night can be secured by any effort of ours. 
Above all, we are conscious of the capacity of thought and 
reason, of the possession of memory and imagination, of the 
force of will. And as we did not give ourselves this wondrous 
boon of existence—this natural, this mental, this moral life— 
whence came they? There must be One above us from whom 
all is derived, and by whom, ever since we were born, all has 
been upheld. If the existence of such a power cannot be known, 
because it belongs to the supernatural, then I humbly submit 
that we cannot certainly know that we ourselves exist. We and 
all things around us may be after all a dream, David Hume 
used to say that when he sat at table with his friends, and en- 
joyed their society, he had no doubt that the table was a tadle. 
“ But when I get into my study,” he added, “and think as a 
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philosopher, I question whether the table at which I write is 
anything more than az dmpression on my sensorium.” Thus men 
get into dreamland. Let us take heed how we do so, lest we 
bring ourselves under St. Paul’s cutting sarcasm, “ Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools.” 

The existence of a power above us being thus demonstrated, 
we have next to determine the character of that power. That 
He is a moral Being is evident. For conscience within us, testi- 
fying to right and wrong, and approving the one while it con- 
demns the other, is as much a part of our constitution as the 
circulation of the blood. And from whom could conscience 
proceed, save from the God that made us? We are sure there- 
fore that He approves of love and kindness and truth, and that 
He hates selfishness, falsehood, and wrong. Our own existence 
is not more sure than the moral character of Him from whom 
that existence has proceeded. 

Such, then, being the character of the Divine Being, He must 
desire to see His creatures like Him. If He is Himself loving, 
kind and true, He must desire that they learn these ‘sacred 
lessons. On what principle, then, can we refuse to Him the 
privilege of using means to bring about an end so desirable ? 

The Comtist says it is impossible that He should thus inter- 
fere in the affairs of men. But why should it be impossible ? 
I look in vain for any proof of a statement so presumptuous. 
As to what the means shall be, God Himself must be permitted 
to judge. There is no fear that the means which His wisdom 
chooses will be other than the best and fittest. We have all 
heard of the astronomer, who, in less scientific days than ours, 
ventured on the profane boast, “If God had consulted me in 
arranging His universe, I could have furnished Him with a 
better plan.” Long after that astronomer had passed away, 
it was found that his “better plan” had been adopted by a 
wisdom greater than his, before he was born into the world. A 
little modesty is good for us. Let us remember. our place as 
creatures, and believe that there may be a wisdom superior to 
our own. 

What steps, then, has God taken to raise us from the death 
of sin, and to quicken in us the life of righteousness? The 
revelation of Himself is the great means. “He that doeth 
good is of God; he that doeth evil hath not seen God” 
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(3 John ver. 11). Again, “ We all, beholding the elory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image, glory producing glory” 
(2 Cor. iii. 18). And this revelation He has accomplished by 
three successive acts—-INCARNATION, MIRACLES, ATONEMENT. 
In the first, He entered into the human condition, and dwelt 
with us men as a brother, our bright. example of all that is 
good and pure and true, and able “to reach our human sym- 
pathies, being of a nature akin to our own.” By the second, 
His ministry of miraculous mercy, He sought to win our hearts, 
by Himself taking our infirmities, bearing our sicknesses, and 
going about among us doing good. While by the third, His 
cross and passion, His precious death and burial, His glorious 
resurrection and ascension, He has obtained for us men the 
remission of sin and the boon of everlasting life. 

The Good One stands thus revealed before us, and the reve- 
lation is through acts of mercy, which have laid us under eternal 
obligations to His grace. And the result is according to the 
laws of human nature. Our hearts are drawn to Him who is 
above, and to man His creature, for His sake. We seek to 
please the great and good Father by living for the welfare and 
blessing of “the vast human whole.’ For where is that human 
creature whom His hands have not made and _ fashioned ? 
Overwhelming motive, indeed, for “the devotion of our lives to 
humanity !” 

Mr. Harrison tells us that these motives have lost their 
power, that Christianity is retiring from the practical field of 
action altogether. He dwells on the divisions of Christians, 
These are all on the outside. Episcopacy, Presbytery, Inde- 
pendency, Wesleyanism are not Christianity ; they are merely 
its outward garb. Christianity in its essence is the acknow- 
ledgment of a Father in heaven and a family of brothers on the 
earth. And to say that this has lost its power, and is retiring 
from the field of action, is against the facts of history. 

Let us look back to the last century, and deny, if we can, 
that the morality of the world is rising. England would not 
now tolerate in her public men the things that were done 
without censure in the days of George II., aye, and of good 
George III, Again, we had no ambulances of mercy, no Red 
Cross brotherhood during the long war with Napoleon. All 
the world has heard of the bloody sabres of Murat, and how 
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the Imperial Guard which he led used to charge over wounded 
men. Their piercing shrieks availed nothing; they were 
appealing to those who knew not what mercy meant. How 
different was it on the memorable field of Sadowa! The 
Crown Prince of Germany wheeled round his charging horse- 
men to avoid treading on the wounded. And in the midst of 
these suffering ones, at that very instant, the ambulances of 
mercy, with their ministers, were to be seen. To what are such 
things to be attributed but to the rising influence of Chris- 
tianity? The ever-increasing charities of London owe their 
inspiration to the same source; and so do the patient and 
self-denying labours of our missionaries, going forth as they do 
to pestilential climates, and consenting to spend their lives 
among barbarous tribes. Christianity retiring from the practical 
field indeed! It is occupying it more and more, lengthening 
its cords and strengthening its stakes. The eminent and ex- 
ceptionally fair historian, Mr. Lecky, has written, “ Never was 
there a period in the world’s history when Christianity was putting 
forth its power for good so mightily as now.” 

As to the rewards of Christianity being “unearthly” and 
“ideal,” I do not quite know what Mr. Harrison means. The 
reward of a good man in trying to do good is when he accom- 
plishes the object of his desire. Such reward comes not unfre- 
quently in this world, as when Washington freed his country, 
and Wilberforce crushed the slave-trade. And if it does not 
come in this world, it is sure to come in the next. The worker 
for good shall certainly find then that Eternal Mercy has 
accepted his feeblest efforts, and blessed them beyond his 
fondest and most cherished hopes. And is this an ideal 
reward? Ido not envy that man his feelings who can for a 
moment so esteem it. 

Thus it is that Christianity is a power which, in the language 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold, “makes for righteousness.” If the 
promotion of righteousness is indeed Mr. Harrison’s object, he 
must come to Christianity as the means of effecting it. To 
ask for righteousness without the revelation of THE RIGHTEOUS 
ONE is to ask for bricks without straw. 
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— Obritt, 


BY THE REV. W. H. WOODWARD, B.A., VICAR OF SNELSTON, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


ONE who comes forward to claim the time and interest of parish 
clergymen for a new range of work should be prepared to 
defend his position; for in a wholesome reaction against a 
purely professional idea of clerical work we may be in some 
danger, lest in attempting to widen its scope we succeed only 
in a profitless squandering of our energies. It is a good thing 
for the clergy certainly, and we hope for the laity also, that the 
clerical mind is disposed nowadays to take an interest in trade 
societies, popular amusements, and literature, and in proper 
dwellings for the poor. But all this is in great part new work. 
It has no direct connection with the strictly spiritual side of our 
position. A man may be a successful parish priest, and yet 
have absolutely no ideas of his own on any such subjects. 
And so, when a fresh demand is made upon the clergy, on 
behalf of a wide sphere of social activity, it is perhaps an 
indispensable condition to a hearing that such a claim can be 
shown to have a docus standi in relation to clerical work; that 
it has definite and demonstrable points of contact with the 
central objects of such labours; that it has, in a word, a direct 
bearing on the Christian life. It is not enough that the line of 
activity suggested has refining tendencies, or that it serves to 
increase the sum of human knowledge. It is better that a 
bishop should study the Poor Law reports than edit Greek 
plays, though the former requires its justification in the needs 
and hindrances of the spiritual side of man. 

If the teaching of thrift, then, has any real claim upon the 
clergy, it must satisfy this primary condition, If it can be 
shown that thriftlessness is an obstacle to Christ’s work in the 
world, we have a primé facie ground for regarding the cause of 
thrift as one which concerns us nearly, And if, besides this, 
we find that in teaching thrift we are appealing to and evoking 
the fundamental virtues of humanity itself, the basal instincts 
on which Christianity is avowedly founded, then we need rather 
to justify ourselves in neglecting claims so pressing. 
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I claim, then, that in teaching thrift, promoting thrift, even 
at a great expenditure of time and energy, the clergy are doing 
a piece of real, urgent, Christian work. Of course there are 
objections to be met. There is the objection that the Bible 
bids us always succour the poor; and that, if we make the 
poor no longer poor, we cannot obey the Word of God. And 
though this is an extreme form of the sentiment, the thought 
that poverty and pauperism are part of the proper order of the 
world is a very common one, It is probable that it is due 
merely to the stern fact of the half-yearly poor-rate that the 
middle classes, as a whole, regard pauperism as an evil; and 
amongst the upper class not a few would be found who would 
resent the general independence of the labourer, which would 
be implied in the extinction of the Poor Law. 

Besides these and similar objections, we have the objection 
of the anti-economist. He complains that the poor are treated 
too much as a whole; that each man or woman amongst them 
has a soul, and has therefore an inalienable claim on our 
sympathies as an individual; that our Divine law of self-help, 
our “saving faith,” as it has been sarcastically called, are all 
the outcome of a wrong view of human nature. Charity is not 
half liberal enough: the fault of the Poor Law is its close- 
fistedness: it is our duty to relieve, not to accentuate, the 
stern discipline of facts in the daily life of the poor. But such 
objections, like the former class, will be answered indirectly in 
stating the grounds of the Christian character of thrift teaching. 

Put simply, the case for thrift is the case for the home. 
Without thrift there can be no home, in the true sense of the 
word. Deprived of the home, we are robbed of our best 
foundation for the raising of a spiritual and a moral kingdom 
in the world. No one can deny that Christianity was founded 
by Christ upon the family life. The thought of God as our 
Father, of ourselves as His children, of mankind as our brethren, 
has been the lifting power of the world ever since. The 
reverence for the family bond, itself surely a work of Him who 
breatheth where He listeth, was seized upon by Christ as an 
abiding witness to the Fatherhood of God. It is an analogy 
which never is absent from His thought. His own home life 
was always, we may believe, a holy recollection to Him. And 
we have many indications of the high value which He, who at 
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Nazareth grew in wisdom, and in favour with God and man, 
before He came forth into the world, placed on an honourable 
and well-ordered home. 

There is no need to show the importance of this sentiment 
in our work of to-day. It is so hard to find a common ground 
where we can meet the feelings and sympathies of the blank 
cheerless humanity of our crowded parishes. It requires but a 
short experience to learn how hard it is to get at the instincts 
and the ideals of those whose whole surroundings differ so 
much from our own. And amidst the terrible struggle for bare 
life, which is so often well-nigh the sole content of human 
existence, the avenues of forward hope, the germs of a spiritual 
longing, find no place; we are met by a blank wall. It is not 
our fault, it is not their fault, that we do not reach the hearts 
of 999 out of 1000 of our toilers and workers. We must be 
content to begin lower, to accept what we find in the material 
before us, and as Christ Himself did, work upwards from that. 
Now we have a powerful influence for our cause ready to hand 
in this instinct of the family life. Here is, at least, one uni- 
versal bond which all have in common; and any work that 
can strengthen it, and establish it for this and for future 
generations, cannot be called alien from our mission. 

I said that the cause of thrift is the cause of the home. 
Thrift means present self-denial for future benefit, and the duty 
of thrift is raised at one step from the rank of a mere prudential 
virtue to a Christian sacrifice, when we bring it into relation to 
the family life, when it is self-denial for those who are dependent. 
And, as we inquire more deeply into the phenomena of poverty 
and vice and crime, we find that the remedy is ever more hard 
to reach. It is not good advice, it is not good institutions 
even, that will teach this generation how much lies in their 
power for the amendment of their state ; but we need a whole 
education, a systematic warfare against selfishness and wicked 
imprudence, before we can look for that higher reverence for 
home life, and that spiritual edifice which can perhaps be 
evolved from it alone. 

It will be said at once that the ground here taken up will 
make thriftlessness a crime only for that class which has most 
difficulty in avoiding it: the line is drawn sharply between 
rich and poor. And if there were but this one argument for 
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thrift, there would be no answer to the objection, and none 
would be needed. Thrift is a virtue, or rather its opposite is 
a crime, for many other reasons, which affect the higher classes 
alone, and which do not serve in dealing with the poor. That 
improvidence is national is beyond all doubt; that the higher 
classes set the example is equally beyond doubt. But I am 
dealing here only with the case for thrift as affecting those 
who have most to gain by its exercise, and most to lose by its 
neglect. An educated class may be left to “learn obedience 
by the things that it suffers;” it can trace the link between 
cause and effect. If it will not learn, then nothing that we 
can say or do will avail to mend their case. But it is different 
with the poor. They are too often ignorant of the sequences 
of things. A dock-labourer forgets year by year that things 
are always bad at the docks at certain times of the year; that 
the wool sales to which he is always looking only last three 
or four weeks, when they come. A young skilled workman 
does not realize till too late that he is never likely to be so 
well off as he is at twenty-two, out of his apprenticeship, and not 
yet married. A pensioner of a large firm, who has been super- 
annuated at sixty, with a capital sum of 450, does not under- 
stand that if he begins to draw 45 now and then as he wants 
it, he will soon find the Union his sole resource. And so the 
objection does not fairly lie against us, that we fix the sin on 
one class only. But another argument has to be met—that 
our thrift means the deprivation of the little luxuries and 
amusements of the poor. It is specious, but nothing more. I 
ask no one to grudge the poor their luxuries, provided that 
they do not come out of the pockets of the wife and children. 
No one asks the father to drop his pint of beer, or an evening’s 
enjoyment, if only there is bread and coal at home, and a fair 
prospect that a week’s illness will not send the whole family to 
the parish, Thrift would rather secure him in the enjoyment 
of his leisure than put a stop to it: Christian thrift would add 
that, if his enjoyment be real and manly, it will not be selfish ; 
that it will be all the sweeter, if it be postponed till wife or 
child can share it with him. Self-sacrifice can most easily be 
taught through an appeal to man’s family instinct. 

But there is another aspect of thrift teaching which bears 
closely upon a clergyman’s work. The object of thrift is to 
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render a man independent, both for himself and his family, in 
the ordinary experience of his daily life. The law will not 
recognize as a full citizen a man who, by becoming a pauper, 
confesses his inability to provide for himself. He is not a true 
man, and so is not fit to share the rights and privileges of men. 
A Greek would have called him a slave ; and he is, whatever 
name we give him, nothing more nor less than that. And 
much is to be said for Edward Denison’s suggestion, that such 
a person should be promptly locked up, and compelled to doa 
certain amount of work for his maintenance, the surplus value 
(if any) to be handed over to him at the end of a fixed term. 
The principle which the State lays down regarding paupers may 
be extended with perfect justice to his case under other aspects. 
A healthy man, who is not independent of charity, or of poor 
relief, is a hopeless person, politically, religiously, socially. 
Every one knows the boast of the East End incumbent, that he 
had emptied his church before he had been in his cure six 
months. The thriftless creature regards the church mainly as 
a less unpleasant form of relieving office. He sits under a 
preacher, instead of picking oakum. He is too often regarded 
as a successful example of the clergyman’s influence, and made 
much of accordingly. But his neighbours know him, and his 
progress as a Christian is watched with disgust by the right- 
‘minded independent poor who live about him. Whence it 
happens that, in many parishes, the hardworking, respectable 
head of a family will have nothing to do with an institution 
which seems to contaminate with pauperism all who come in 
contact with it. He does his religion vicariously, and sends 
his children to Sunday-school. 

Independence and dignity of human nature are factors 
which are of untold importance in the sum of progress. 
They are intangible, invisible entities; but they are the life 
which is so much more than the meat. One cannot imagine 
the religious, or political, or social progress of a race of 
paupers. It will be said that our Lord, with His keen 
insight into human nature and human weaknesses, never laid 
down any such canon. But surely our Lord presupposed, 
as generally accepted, what we may call the common-sense 
virtues such as rest on the simple facts of human life. Per- 
haps one of our main duties, as teachers of thrift, is to 
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warn our people carefully that the Gospel presupposes provi- 
dence. 

The actual work of promoting thrift is no easy one. Often 
and often it has to be done by allowing thriftlessness to work 
its own cure, which is not seldom a painful discipline to enforce. 
It is misunderstood by the unthrifty themselves, and by many 
injudicious sympathisers with their hard lot. It is painful to 
the clergyman who feels it his duty to hold his hand, and to 
exercise the only possible charity of leaving the case alone. 
It is no virtue in a parish-worker to give: the real virtue lies 
in taking the odium of refusing. Those who have sat occa- 
sionally on one or other of the charity organization committees 
of the metropolis know how glad we are when a case comes 
before us, which we can really help without feeling that we are 
doing more harm than good. It is the same on Boards of 
Guardians. There the clergyman ought to be still more strict. 
He is dealing with hardly earned money, coming out of the 
pockets of many who are only just above the status of 
destitution themselves. Our Poor Law needs the attention of 
all who are alive to the real importance of thrift. A Board 
of Guardians is a good field of experience, though the work, 
if done thoroughly, should be most painful and distressing, 

But the negative cure of thriftlessness must be supplemented 


by a corresponding encouragement of saving. Sick clubs, in . 


towns and villages, deserve the closest study from the clergy. 
We can do for their members an inestimable work, by import- 
ing a higher standard of principle in their management, a 
more systematic keeping of the Friendly Societies’ regulations, 
a more vigorous effort at solvency. We may even take the 
very valuable step of extending the work of Friendly Societies 
to boys, and so train up the younger generation to regard thrift 
as one of the early lessons of their life. We can do so much, 
from our peculiar opportunities of seeing the inner side of 
family life, towards hitting the weak points of existing organi- 
zations ; and by allying ourselves directly with one or other of 
them, render them more readily available, and so enlarge their 
scope and usefulness. This is a cardinal point : we must make 
ourselves thoroughly acquainted with such channels of thrift as 
are popular amongst those for whom we work. They may not 
be the best possible: the club may meet at a public-house ; it 
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may be doubtfully solvent; it may have defects here and 
defects there. Let us do what we can to mend it: become a 
member; never mind the public-house; attend the meetings, and 
understand what goes on. You will be only too readily received, 
-if you are content to recognize that in a Foresters’ Court or 
Odd-Fellows’ Lodge all meet on the same footing. 

But some may say this is hard work. It is hard work. 
Work which is worth doing is apt to be hard. Popular educa- 
tion was a slow task; but we have grappled with that difficulty, 
and a little care will show us that the result of years of 
work in that range is nothing less than the growth of a new 
moral law amongst the people. For education, etc., is in a dim 
but substantial way regarded as one of the primal duties by thé 
parents themselves. And nothing short of this should be our 
aim in the matter of thrift, to create an abiding sense of the 
absolute necessity of self-dependence as the first law of family 
life, as the first condition of true manhood. Just as popular 
education was advanced by nothing more than by the sanction 
it received from its alliance with Christian work, so too may 
we hope that the urgent need of to-day, the need of popular 
thrift, may receive a new and successful impetus from our efforts 
to base its claims on the same high ground. 


Gditorial Totices, 


The thirteenth volume of the Clergyman’s Magazine, from July to December, 
1881, is now ready, and may be had of the publishers, bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d., post free. Also neat cloth covers for the same, and for pre- 
ceding volumes, post free for fourteen stamps each. Post-office orders 
payable to Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, at the General Post Office, 


All Literary communications to be addressed to the Editor, Clergyman’s 
Magazine, 27, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Church Homiletical Soricty’s Notices. 


All subscriptions for 1881 expire at the end of the present month, The 
attention of members is particularly requested to the fact that their annual 
subscription of ten shillings is not sufficient” for the working expenses of 
the Society, together with the monthly supply of twelve copies of a shilling 
Magazine. They are requested, therefore, to bear in mind that donations, 
added to their subscriptions, are earnestly asked for, ‘he more so just now as 


our funds are lower than usual, 
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Members are also requested to-send their subscriptions for 1882, before 

_ the 15th instant, to the Honorary Secretary, giving in each case-their name . | 
in full, and especially not forgetting to return their ticket for 1881, OR AT ~ ‘<i 
LEAST, TO’ GFVE THEIR MEMBER’S NUMBER ; post-office orders being made _ 
payable to Henry Lansdell, at Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, S.E. 


A blank form to be filled up is enclosed to members in this number of the 
Magazine, Should any who are now mémbers not intend to subscribe for 
1882, they would greatly oblige by sending at once a post card to that effect 
to the Honorary Secretary. In default of this, it‘will be assumed that they 
wish to continue as members, and the January Magazine will be sent, with 
an invoice to follow. ; 


’ The number of communications received by the Secretary at the end of the 
year is so great, that he cannot undertake to answer them by return, unless 
there is enclosed an addressed post card. Letters will be acknowledged, 
however, as quickly as possible, and in alphabetical order. 


LECTURES. 


The next lecture of the session will be delivered on December 6th, the first 
Tuesday in the month, at three o’clock, in the Chapter House, 68, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. a 


December 6th. - 


Lecturer.—The Right Rey. the BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 
Subject.—“ Devotional Meetings of the Clergy.” ~ 
Chatrman.—The Rev. E. H. BICKERSTETH, M.A. 


May 9th. ‘? 


Lecturer.—The Right Rev. the BISHOP OF CORK. 
Subject.—“ The Personal Influence of the Clergy.” 


Lectures have also been promised by— 


The Right Hon. and Most Rev. Lord PLUNKET, Bishop of Meath. 
The Reverend the MASTER OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
The Rev. E. V. HALL, M.A., Precentor of Worcester Cathedral. 


of which particulars will be announced in due course. 


Any Clergyman of the Church of England, or other Episcopal Church in 
communion therewith, or any Candidate for Holy Orders, wishing to become 
a member of the Society, is requested to apply to the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. HENRY LANSDELL, Eyre Cottage, The Grove, Blackheath, S.E., enclos- 
ing his subscription of 1os., and sending his name, address, ecclesiastical desig- 
nation, or cure, or, in the case of a candidate for Holy Orders, his College. 


The subscription to the Society and the Magazine (sent monthly, post free) 
is ten shillings (or $2. 50) a year to any one in the United Kingdom, America, 
Canada, and the countries comprised in the Postal Union; or fifteen shillings 
in any other part of the world. Five shillings entitles to membership in the 
Society only. As these sums, however, leave only a very small margin for 
perning expenses, it is requested that those who can do so will kindly add a 

onation. ; 


Post-office orders to be made payable to HENRY LANSDELL, at Dartmouth 
how, Blackheath, S.E. 
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